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New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities, 
Its  Bureau  and  Its  Publication 


The  municipalities  of  New  Jersey,  like  those  of  other 
states,  have  at  different  times  in  their  history  sensed  a 
feeling  of  impotency  in  fighting  their  battles  alone  and 
have  felt  the  need  of  co-operation  in  certain  matters  of 
mutual  concern.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in 
two  of  the  most  important  phases  of  municipal  life, 
namely — in  securing  measures  looking  to  the  advance- 
ment of  municipal  welfare  from  the  legislature  and  in 
negotiating  with  public  utility  corporations  that  own 
and  operate  utilities  in  numbers  of  our  closely-adjoin- 
ing New  Jersey  towns  and  cities. 

It  is  clearly  seen  here  that  the  party  standing  in 
opposition  to  the  single  municipality  is  more  powerful 
than  the  municipality  itself  and  that  the  latter  is,  there- 
fore, at  a  disadvantage  in  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
stronger  factor.  Let  h  be  clearly  understood,  however, 
that  the  municipality  does  not  in  any  sense  regard  the 
legislature  as  an  enemy  nor  does  it,  in  fact,  look  with 
hostility  at  any  public  utility  corporation  that  does  not 
act  inimical  to  the  public  welfare  but  the  fact  tha.t  a 
single  town,  borough,  village  or  city  is  seen  standing 
alone  against  a  force  more  powerful  than  itself  when 
other  units  of  like  character  and  with  identical  inter- 
ests might  join  with  it  in  securing  a  certain  desired 
result,  does  not  commend  itself  to  a  self-respecting 
man's  intelligence  to  say  nothing  of  his  regard  for  or- 
ganized system  and  efficiency. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  but  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  alertness  of  certain  city  officials  of  New 
Jersey  when,  in  the  Spring  of  1915  a  few  of  them  came 
together  for  the  first  time  to  consider  their  common 
interests.  The  results  of  this  first  movement  of  co- 
operation was  success  in  an  enterprise  that  was  already 
resulting  in  failure  to  each  by  individual  effort.  From 
this  time  on  the  need  for  some  kind  of  a  permanent 
organization  through  which  the  municipalities  might 


act  was  clearly  apparent.  Accordingly  the  New  Jersey 
State  League  of  Municipalities  was  organized. 

In  January  1916  the  new  organization  held  its  First 
Annual  Convention  and  there  received  the  impetus  to 
take  the  further  step  of  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Information.  It  was  seen  that,  while  much  good 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  organization  of  the 
League  and  by  the  oo-operative  efforts  it  had  thus  far 
made,  a  permanent  centralized  organization  was  need- 
ed to  hold  the  municipalities  together,  to  represent 
them  upon  call  and  to  perform  the  much-needed  ser- 
vice of  supplying  information  upon  municipal  affairs. 

It  was  thought  that  such  a  Bureau  should  be  in  con- 
nection with  a  university  and  in  the  Spring  of  1916 
Princeton  University  was  approached  on  the  proposi- 
tion. Its  co-operation  was  given  and  in  September 
1916  the  Bureau  became  a  reality.  Up  to  this  lime  all 
the  secretarial  work,  the  burden  of  securing  members 
and  conducting  the  League's  business  was  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Clinton  J.  Swartz,  Tax  Receiver,  of  Trenton, 
who,  thougli  a  very  busy  man,  unselfishly  gave  his  time 
and  labors  to  building  up  the  League  without  any  re- 
muneration whatsoever. 

The  arrangement  with  the  University  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  in  the  University 
Library,  the  segregation  of  the  municipal  material  of 
the  librarj^  and  the  co-operation  of  the  university  au- 
thorities and  faculty.  The  co-operation  as  it  works 
out  in  practice  is  as  follows:  The  Bureau  serves  the 
two  departments  of  Politics  and  Economics  as  a  prac- 
tical laboratory  in  the  field  of  social  phenomena  where 
students  in  these  departments  may  work  out  assign- 
ments along  their  regular  line  of  work  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  director  of  the  Bureau.  The  product 
may  then  be  put  to  practical  use  by  supplying  the  re- 
sults of  the.  research  or  investigation  to  municipalities. 
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The  student's  work  is  also,  of  course,  always  under  the 
supervision  of  the  professor  in  charge  and  he  is  the 
sole  judge,  so  far  as  the  Bureau  is  concerned,  of  its 
academic  merit  and  credit  value. 

This  plan  of  co-operation  is  thoroughly  one  of 
mutual  aid.  While  the  Bureau  gets  part  of  its  re- 
search work  performed  in  this  manner  the  students 
get  training  in  the  actual  performance  of  tasks  for  a 
utilitarian  public  use  and  the  University  gets  a  broad- 
ened field  and  a  larger  opportunity  for  usefulness.  The 
plan  operates  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  twofold  pur- 
pose. It  educates  our  democracy  and  democratizes 
our  education, 

A  further  function  is  rendered  by  the  university  as 
follows:  An  advisory  board  has  been  appointed  from 
among  the  faculty.  The  professors  who  compose  this 
board  are  to  act  as  counselors  in  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  and  give  advice  upon  questions  falling  in 
their  respective  fields.  The  men  who  compose  this 
board  and  the  departments  from  which  they  are 
chosen  are  as  follows : 

Economics  and  Social  Institutions,  Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter, 
PkD.,  LL.D.,  Chairman;  History  and  Politics,  Prof.  Dana 
■Carleton  Munro,  A.M.,  L.H.D.;  Civil  Engineering,  Prof. 
Frank  Henry  Constant,  C.E„  Sc.D.;  Art  and  Archaeology, 
Prof.  A.  H.  Phillips.  D.Sc.  (Former  Mayor  of  Princeton) ; 
Chemistry,  Prof.  G.  A.  Hulelt,  Ph.D.;  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education,  Dr.  Stewart  Paton,  M.D. ;  University  Librarian, 
Prof.  lE.  C  Richardson,  Ph.D.;  University  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  G.  C.  Wintringer,  E.E. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Bureau  is  quali- 
fied, through  the  services  of  these  experts,  to  render 
service  upon  technical,  as  well  as  non-technical,  mat- 
ters. Of  course,  the  professors  cannot  give  unsparingly 
of  their  time  nor  take  time  properly  belonging  to  the 
university.  They  can,  however,  give  advice,  make  sug- 
gestions and  render  valuable  co-operation  by  their 
assignment  of  practical  work  to  students  where  pos- 
sible. The  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  a  college  professor 
is  certainly  sufficiently  appreciated  to  render  unneces- 
sary here  any  assurances  that  they  will  do  their  part. 

Rutgers  College  and  Stevens  Institute  of  Technolog)' 
have  also  been  invited  to  co-operate.  If  they  see  their 
way  clear  to  do  so  we  shall  have  the  three  big  collegiate 
institutions  of  New  Jersey  standing  in  readiness  to 
join  with  the  municipalities  of  the  state  in  securing 
greater  efficiency  in  government.  President  Alexander 
C.  Humphreys  of  Stevens  Institute  and  President 
William  Demarest  of  Rutgers  have  already  voiced  their 
interest  in  the  movement  and  will  send  representatives 
to  the  Municipality-University  session  of  our  coming 
Convention  to  consider,  with  the   representatives  of 


the  League  and  the  Princeton  Faculty,  the  details  of 
the  plan. 

The  Bureau  adds  further  to  its  efficiency  by  main- 
taining co-operating  relations  with  all  similar  Bureaus 
and  civic  agencies  in  other  states  and  cities.  It  also 
follows  closely  all  changes  and  improvements  in  muni- 
cipal alfairs  and  is,  therefore,  a  real  clearing  house  of 
up-to-the-minute  municipal  information. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  information  the  Bureau 
stands  as  the  permanent  representative  of  the  League, 
it  attempts  to  co-ordinate  and  synthesize  the  League's 
efforts  and  bring  the  municipalities  of  the  state  into 
close  contact  through  their  comnxin  agent. 

The  benefits  of  membership  in  the  League  and  the 
service  of  the  Bureau  are  as  important  to  the  smaller 
municipality  as  to  the  large  metropolis.  To  the  smaller 
municipality  it  means  greater  municipal  vigor  and 
closer  connection  with  the  important  changes  and  vital 
adjustments  now  taking  place  in  our  municipal  life. 
To  the  large  municipality  it  means  profit  from  the  ex- 
periences of  other  cities  in  solving  the  same  kind  of 
problems ;  quicker  accessibility  to  that  experience  and 
more  ready  service  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  city's 
officials.  To  both  it  means  increased  efficiency  and 
greater  vision. 

The  name  "Bureau  of  Municipal  Information"  is 
meant  to  suggest  something  more  than  a  mere  deposi- 
tory of  municipal  data  to  be  obtained  on  demand.  It 
is  that,  but  it  most  emphatically  insists  that  it  is  more. 
A  library  alone  can  perform  that  function.  The 
Bureau  of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Munici- 
palities refuses  to  be  anything  less  than  a  live,  pulsat- 
ing organism  functioning  vigorously  for  the  League 
and  its  member  municipalities. 

Finally,  the  League,  through  its  Bureau,  is  under- 
taking to  publish  this  monthly  periodical  devoted  to 
municipal  progress  and  efficiency.  We  hope  it  will 
not  be  judged  wholly  by  this  number  for  we  would  not 
like  to  think  that  we  could  not  improve.  We  are, 
however,  willing  for  this  issue  to  be  taken  as  a  criter- 
ion of  what  we  propose  to  do.  This  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

1.  Supply  original  articles  by  men  in  a  position  to 
speak  with  autliority  in  their  respective  fields. 

2.  Review  for  our  city  officials  the  municipal  affairs 
of  the  country. 

3.  Convey  to  all  our  municipalities  that  part  of  our 
research  work  which  might  be  of  general  interest. 

4.  Endeavor  to  stimulate  and  inspire  to  the  end  of 
securing  more  effective  democracy  and  great  efficiency 
in  municipal  government. 
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Municipal  Building,  Trenton 
Our  Convention  City 


Program 

Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  9th  and  10th,  1917 

Headquarters:    ConuniMioner  Chamber,  Municipal  Build.        a:30  General   Session:  Conunission   Chamber,  Municipal 
ing,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Building. 

General  Subject:     Municipal  Taiation,  Finance  and  CodificMion 
TIIRQnAV     lANIlARV   QTH  ol  Laws   RelstiriE  to    Municipalities. 

iUKSUAY,   JAINUAKY    !(ltt  ^^^      ^^^^^^     ^_     Pietson,    Ve«fie1d.        "Fitiancej     of     Ne* 

_      .  ,  Jersey     Municipaliliei," 

RegUtratlOn  of  all  delegates  at  headquarten.  Dr.    Frederick    a.    Cleveland.    Direetor,    Bureau    of    Municipal 

Research,  New  Vork  City.     'The  Opportunity  for  New  Jersey 

ii:oo  General  Session:  H^^Geo)' ** "'^'Brlns"'^*  '  Co^TsSio"er^ ^^  Dir^^^ 

Convention  called  lo  order  by  Mayor  F.  W,  DonneHy,  Trenton.  Revenue    and    Finance,    Jersey    City.     "Tax    Asseaements    in 

Freiidenl.  Municipalities." 

Invocation Rev.  Henry  Collin  Minton,  Trenton.  Edward    F.     Merrey,    Palerson.     Secretary    New    Jency    Com- 

Addnsa   of   Welcome Hon.   John    E.    Gill,   Trenton.  mission  lo  Revise  and  Codify  Lawa  Relating  to  Munieipalities. 

Reaponte Mayor  Georee  M.  Seger,   Passaic.  "The     Codification     of     Laws     Relating     to     Municipalities." 

Preiident's  Address Mayor  F.  W.   Donnelly,  Trenton. 

S^taVy-Treaaunr  of  the  Leacuc  Clinton  J.  Swarti,  Trenton.         6:oo  Dinner  Conference:      Trenton  Hpuse  Grill  Room. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information.    Claud.  H.  Ander»n.  (.^„^^^,  g^y„,^     „^^  j„„^.,  u„„i,ip^Htie,  and  Universities. 

rnnceion.  Chairman:     Dr.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 

Princeton   University. 

ia:3o  Luncheon  Conference:  Trenton  House  Grill  Room.  "<>■>■    Spauldme  Frazer,   Cor^rai.on   Counsel,   Newark. 

General  Suhjeet:     The   Moil  Imporiant  Accomplishment   of  My  Dr.    E.    C.    Richardson.    LibrariLi.    PrincMon    University. 
City   in    1916.     Hon.    Spiulding  Fraier,   Corporation   Counsel,  "The  Library  and  the  Bureau." 

Newark,    Cbfllrman.  Prof.    Henry    Jones    Ford.    Department    of    Politics,    Princeton 

Roll  Call  and  three  minute  speech   by  each  driegale.  Univeriity.     "The     Relation     of     Municipal     Government    to 
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Gfntral    Folttiol   CondilioDi." 
Hayor  Thomu   L.    Raymcmd.   Newark. 

Prof.  CbM.  H.  Ellioll,  Departnwnl  of  Educilion,  Rutgtri  Col 
Prof.  A.  H.  Phillips,  Princeton  Universitr,  Ex-Hayor  Princ 
Mayor    Chailei    N.    Ellis.    Camden. 
"      "(ewart  Palon,  Department  of  Hygietie  and  Phyaiol  Ei 


;,  Princ 


a  Uni 

Sued 


"What 


,.    __jmphreyi,    President   St 

r    Uighton    Calkins,    PUinfidS^' 
^orge  C.   Wintrin^er,   Secretary  Buaini 


8:15  General  Session:    School  of  Industrial  Arts,  State 
and  Willow  Streets. 


News,  MontcUir.  N.  J. 

Sutc    CommiMions  ?" 

^au   of  Public   Improve- 

ecture— 'City   Planning. 


James   C.    Hallock,   Deputy   Chief   Engineer.   Newark.     "SefuM 

Collection    and   DispoMl." 
Wiliiim   E.    Ramsey,   New   Bruoawick. 

13:30  Luncheon  Conference:    Trenton  House  Giilt  Room. 

General    Subject:  Cooperation    of    Civi-    Pnrcri. 

Mayor  C.    E.    F.    Hetrick,  Aaburv   Par 

Governor  Waiter  E.  Edge. 

Mayor  Harry   Bachataeh,  Aiiannc  >-iiy. 

John  P.   Dullanl.  Slate  Librarian.  Trenton. 

Clinton  J.   Swacti,   Tan   Receiver,  Trenton. 

George  A.   Viebman.   President,   New  Jency  Sute  Chamber    of 

Commerce,  Jersey  City.     "Co-operation  of  the  Stale  Chamber  and 

3:30  General  Session:   Commisuon  Cbamber,  Municipal 
Cnilding. 

ipal  Efficiency. 

ig.   University   of   Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
er   Living   Cost*    in    Cities." 
Lir.    wiJIiam    n.   Allen,   Director.    Iiutitute  tot   Public   Service, 
New   York  City.     "CitiMn   Interest  in   Municipal   Efficiency. " 

)  Business  Session:    Comnnssion  Chamber  Building. 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY    lOTH 

10:00  General    Session:     Comission    Chamber    Municipal 

Building. 
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of    the    cities    that    has    made    good    under    Com- 

ur  two-day  program.     Accordingly  Mayor  Donnelly 

rt   0 

Thursday  January    lltfa,   for  that    purpose.     The 

.— . ipal  Colon.,   

High  School,  (he  Masonic  Hall,  Mahlon  Sucy  Park,  Cadwalader 
he  City   Dock  Development  and   Riverview   Park. 


OUR  POLICY 


This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object  but  service. 
Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and  consecrated  at  the  altar  of  in- 
formation, we  worship  facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "  to  reform  but  to  inform".  We  advocate 
nothing  but  education,  defining  "education"  to  mean  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  wherever  and  upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless 
we  do  not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to  take  a  stand 
or  necessitates  negative  neutrally  in  the  face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute 
social  maladjustments.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a 
stand  when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only  the  acid  test :  Is  it 
true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall 
publish  it. 

■  Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  information  on  either 
side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as  to  fact. 
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The  Giant  Enemy 
of  the  Public  Good 


^?mi  ^lih  ffMi  liiTO  ffn?i  iMft  rtft 


^M                       In  the  conversation  of  both  the  metropolitan  and  the  village  citizen  |^ 

®^^                 and  in  the  columns  of  the  big  daily  and  the  borough  weekly  the  civic  ^E. 

observer  finds  the  expression  of  a  common  grievance.     However,  it  iB  l|9 

^h                not  always  directed  at  the  same  place,  thing  or  person.    There  is  clearly  jg& 

^P                manifested  a  universal  preception  as  to  the  existence  of  a  common  ^T 

^g                 enemy  but  a  difference  exists  as  to  the  identity  and  location  of  the  ^P> 

#                  enemy.     Just  now  when  food  prices  are  soaring  and  many  cities  are  con-  £^ 

sideriiig  measures  of  relief,  the  protest  is  particularly  vehement  but  ^P 

1^                 there  are  no  apparent  signs  of  any  clearer  recognition  of  the  real  flk 

®                 enemy.  ^ 

In  one  city  the  Street  Railway  Company  seems  to  be  generally  ^p 

^fe                 recognized  as  the  greatest  malefactor.  In  anoUier  the  citizens  quite  gen-  ^^ 

^^F                   erally  complain  against  the  exactions  of  the  Electric  Corporation.   In  ^P 

^P                 still  another  it  is  Gas.    A  much-abused  townsman  in  many  places  is  a  ^g 

#                 prominent  citizen  who  is  otherwise  called  a  Corrupt  Political  Boss.  The  ^k 

®                  citizens  of  Eden  insist  that  annual  Appropriation  Grabs  are  the  bane  of  ^» 

their  existence  and  the  sole  cause  of  tJieir  tax  burdens.    Hi-Gotten  ^M 

#                 Franchises  are  clearly  the  cause  of  all  the  unhappiness  of  the  people  of  ^a 

a  large  number  of  municipalities.     If  their  common  council  years  ago  ^P^ 

aSft                had  been  composed  of  honest  men  they  would  not  now  be  suffering  un-  ^^ 

^E                 der  99-year  wrongs  that,  witb  all  their  present  honesty  and  intelligence,  ^L^ 

^P                  they  cannot  right.     In  some  municipalities  the  public  mind  has  grown  ^P 

#                exceedingly  comprehensive.    They  do  not  charge  the  Street  Railways  ^. 

_^                with  all  their  ills  nor  do  they  trace  them  all  to  the  Gas  and  Electric  7^ 

w^                  Companies.     They  generously  distribute  the  guilt  but  recognize  a  com-  ^P 

#mon  foe  called  by  the  common  name  of  Privately  Owned  Public  Utilities.  ^gh 

In  a  few  places  there  exists  a  complacent  sense  of  all-prevading  wisdom  ^Si 

^^                 among  the  citizens.    When  public  affairs  are  mentioned,  knowing  looks  ^^ 

®                 are  exchanged  but  no  discussions  take  place.    It  is  no  use  to  discuss  the  ^^ 

matter  longer,  they  are  all  sure  of  both  the  identity  and  the  location  '^P 

#of  the  enemy.    They  know  it  is  Inefficiency  and  that  it  resides  in  the  ^^ 

chambers  of  the  City  Hall.  H^ 

^&                       As  a  matter  of  basic  truth,  found  by  resolving  things  into  their  last  ^^ 

#                 analysis,  we  are  obliged  to  dispute  each  of  the  above  claimants.      We  aSk 

respectfully  suggest  to  them  to  look  within  the  public  mind — not  out-  SP' 

^fe                 side — if  they  would  find  the  Giant  Enemy  of  the  Public  Good.    The  ^^ 

jA                   tendency  of  the  public  mind  to  stay  put,  the  inclination  to  let  the  other  j^ 

§P                 fellow  do  it,  the  disinclination  to  know,  and  often  the  aversion  to  care,  '^^ 

®                 anything  about  the  public  business — the  Social  Inertia  of  the  mass  is  ^t 

^^                the  Giant  Enemy  of  the  Public  Good.    The  numerous  ilU  above  re-  ^P 

^P                ferred  to  find  ready  germination  in  the  fertile  field  of  deadened  civic  ^^ 

®                mentality.    To  recognize  the  ills  and  not  the  cause  is  but  a  further  ^^ 

evidence  that  the  public  mind  is  put.  ^P 

^i                       Wr>  are  not  asking  the  busy  citizen  to  inform  himself  about  the  ^k 

^h.                 details  of  municipal  ^airs.    His  o£Scial  municipal  servants  should  j|^ 

^ff                efficiently  take  care  of  them.    We  are  not  even  asking  for  greater  Wf 

^^                intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  citizen.    The  average  citizen  will  meas-  i^b 

]^                 ure  up  in  acumen.    All  we  ask  is  greater  interest.      Given  this,  the  ^^ 

^P                 civic  intelligence  increases,  the  civic  spirii  follows  and  the  enemies  ^P 

^^1                of  the  public  good  disappear.  jg^ 
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Finances  in  New  Jersey  Municipalities 


By  Hon.  Arthur  N.  Kerson* 


The  problems  of  municipal  finance  constitute  an 
interesting  study  under  any  condition.  The  problems 
furnish  special  interest  to  the  student  and  investigator 
in  New  Jersey.  This  subject  has  not  been  given  its 
due  consideration  by  those  who  have  framed  our 
laws.  It  constitutes  a  most  important  factor  for  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  the  State.  In  the  past 
few  years  this  subject  has  been  given  nation-wide 
prominence,  due,  I  believe,  to  the  ever  increasing  tax 
and  assessment  burdens.  This  awakened  interest  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  increased  demand  for  public 
service  and  improvements.  Thinking  people  concede 
that  these  demands  will  bring  their  corresponding  in- 
crease in  service  costs,  but  I  believe  they  are  willing 
to  pay  their  just  proportions  for  this  service  but 
naturally  have  a  concern  that  the  increased  costs  shall 
not  be  unduly  large  or  unscientifically  distributed. 

The  problems  confrontii^  our  Commission  were 
manifold;  in  fact,  almost  every  phase  of  this  general 
subject  needed  revision.  We  have  seemed  to  be  go- 
ing along  without  a  definite  comprehension  as  to  just 

*Mr.  Pierson  is  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Union 

County.  He  is  a  legislator  who  believes  in  scientific  rather 
than  haphazard  legisMion.  He  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  municipal  finances  in  New  Jersey  and  probably  knows 
more  about  the  subject  than  any  other  man  in  the  stale.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  Bond  Act  of  1916  which  our  investiga- 
tions have  proved  is,  on  the  whole,  an  improvement  over 
the  old  method.  Mr.  Pierson  will  try  to  gel  the  defects  of 
the  Aa  remedied  in  <he  coming  legislature. 

The  Commisssion  for  the  Survey  of  Municipal  Finances, 
apfKjinted  by  the  1916  Assembly,  with  Mr.  Pierson  as  chair- 
man, has  Tnade  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  question  and  will 
present  the  follk>wing  bills  to  the  1917  Legislature ; 

I.  .\  bill  providing  for  the  adoption  of  the  budget  system 
by  municipalities  and  counties.    . 

a.  A  bill  specifying  the  manner  in  which  munict[>al>ties  and 
counties  may  borrow  money  in  anticipation  of  taxes. 

3.  A  bill  defining  the  floating  indebtedness  of  municipali- 
ties and  counties  and  directing  the  funding  of  floating  and 
other  indebtedness. 

4,  A  ImII  providing  for  a  sinking  fund  commmisssion  in 
each  imuiicipality  and  county  and  prescribing  a  standard  for 
the  maintenance  of  sinkmg  foinds. 

As  a  League  we  are  neither  for  nor  against  this  legisla- 
tion. Some  of  our  municipalities  enthusiastictally  favor  it, 
others  are  not  greatly  interesited  and  a  few  are  opposed.  We 
are,  however,  amicably  disposed  toward  the  work  of  Mr. 
Pierson  and  the  Commission.  They  have  proceede4  properly 
and  the  results  of  their  work  deserve  consideration. 


what  the  end  would  be,  or  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequences of  our  conduct.  We  have  been  drifting 
in  this  matter,  living  in  a  sort  of  a  fool's  paradise. 
Increased  service  must  bear  some  of  the  responsibilities 
for  higher  taxes,  but  all  too  much  can  justly  be  laid 
to  a  bad  financial  policy. 

Every  facility  has  been  provided  for  making  im- 
provements and  incurring  debt  therefor,  but  no  proper 
provision  was  made  for  paying  debt  obligation  or  for 
a  scientific  distribution  of  the  burden  to  the  generations 
that  enjoy  the  benefits. 

The  subject  can  be  divided  into  three  heads: 

1st:  The  administration  and  financing  of  temporary 
or  budgetory  requirements, 

2nd:  Permanent  debt  obligations,  their  payment, 
and  a  proper  debt  limit, 

jrd:  The  administration  and  supervision  of  sink- 
ing funds. 

Under  the  first  head  should  be  placed,  a  definite 
scheme  of  budget,  a  clearly  defined  procedure  for 
financing  temporary  or  budgetory  needs  with  a  definite 
and  adequate  provision  for  payments,  providing  for 
a  uniform  fiscal  year  for  all  municipalities  and  counties, 
and  requiring  a  uniform  schedule  of  penalties  for  non- 
payment of  taxes,  running  from  the  individual  tax- 
payer to  the  taxing  district,  and  on  to  the  county 
and  the  state.  There  is  also  a  real  need  for  our  An- 
nual Reports  to  be  made  under  uniform  classification 
and   in   comprehensive   form. 

The  second  feature  of  our  work  was  fairly  defined 
in  the  municipal  bond  act — Chapter  252  of  the  Laws  of 
1916.  This  Act  provided  for  a  distribution  of  the 
burdens  for  improvements  over  the  period  of  their 
life.  We  required  serial  bonds  for  all  future  issues, 
provided  a  reasonably  liberal  debt  limit,  requiring 
municipalities  to  determine  their  borrowing  power  be- 
fore making  a  contract,  and  imposed  a  new  form  of 
bid  which  does  away  with  the  bond  premium  and  re- 
duces the  sale  prices  to  a  true  interest  return  basis. 

The  third  problem — The  administration  of  Sinking 
Funds — has  to  do  with  the  amortization  of  something 
over  two  million  dollars  worth  of  municipal  and 
county  debt,  issued  before  the  Bond  Act  became 
operative.  The  unscientific  administration  of  sink- 
ing funds  prompts  the  Commission  to  recommend 
a  universally  applicable  sinking   fund  law,  directing 
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the  administration  of  these  funds  and  for  the  super- 
vision of  all  sinking  funds  by  a  duly  constituted  state 
authority. 

The  Commission  had  two  fundamental  thoughts  in 
mind — first,  of  course,  to  place  our  financing  on  a 
scientific  basis;  putting  adequate  safeguards  around 
this  important  matter  that  the  taxpayers'  interest  may 
be  preserved  and  public  welfare  advanced. 

ilany  have  criticised  the  Commission  for  conferring 
with  bankers,  bond  buyers  and  investors;  suggestions 
have  been  made  that  we  were  endeavoring  to  enact 
legislation  to  suit  bankers.  Those  informed  in  the 
matter  will  recognize  in  the  provisions  of  the  bond 
act  many  features  that  do  not  in  any  way  suit  the 
bond  dealers,  but  did  suit  the  investors.  In  consider- 
ing the  subject  of  bonds  for  permanent  improvements, 
there  is  quite  anottier  feature  of  this  problem  that  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  came  within  the  reason- 
able interpretation  of  our  Commission's  work ;  namely, 
to  make  our  bonds  more  marketable.  After  all,  the 
people  who  buy  our  bonds,  view  them  as  a  merchant 
does  his  merchandise.  The  price  offered  is  based  en- 
tirely upon  the  market  value  of  the  bond ;  his  viewpoint 
is  controlled  by  the  opinion  of  the  investors,  as  these 
constitute  the  bond  buyer's  customers.  I  believe  it  is 
good  business  for  us  of  N«w  Jersey  to  study  the 
demand  of  the  market  in  which  we  must  sell  our  bonds. 
We  should  seek  to  inspire  every  confidence  in  our 
securities,  as  to  the  laws  and  regulations  under  which 
our  bonds  are  issued.  We  should  also  surround  our 
bonds  with  such  guarantees  and  market  features  as 
will  make  them  attractive  in  all  markets.  We  are 
suffering  under  the  same  misconception  in  this  matter 
that  many  of  our  manufacturers  have  labored  under 
regarding .  the  Latin-American  markets.  The  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  has  failed  to  sense  the  demands  of 
these  maritets  and  tried  to  force  the  buyers  to  his 
standards,  rather  than  to  produce  goods  that  would 
conform  to  the  buyers'  standards.  This  is  just  the 
point  that  I  think  we  should  cover  in  our  municipal 
securities.  iWe  should  make  our  bonds  conform  to 
every  feature  of  tlie  market's  demand.  They  should 
go  on  the  market  absolutely  incontestable,  under  fixed 
debt  limits,  with  every  safeguard  and  supervision  that 
we  can  throw  around  them;  in  this  way  we  will  in- 
spire the  investor  to  a  favorable  consideration  of 
New  Jersey  municipals,  and  this  confidence  will  be 
reflected  in  better  interest  rates  and  larger  demands 
for  our  securities.  The  issuing  municipality  is  bound 
to  pay  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  of  its  obliga- 


tions; since  this  is  a  constituted  fact,  is  it  not  good 
business  to  prepare  our  goods  to  meet  market  require- 
ments   and   get   every    advantage    it    is    possible   to 

obtain  ? 


Advertising  Service  for  Member  Municipalities. 

Each  member  municipality  is  entitled  to  insert  one 
advertisement  in  each  issue  of  New  Jersey  Munici- 
palities without  charge. 

If  your  municipality  has  some  used  equipment  to 
dispose  of,  or  wishes  to  secure  anything,  a  ready  sale 
or  purciiase  might  be  facilitated  by  using  the  columns 
of  your  magazine. 


Barbarous  Mexico! 
With  all  our  self  laudation  about  the  dazzling  height 
of  civilization  which  we  have  reached  as  compared 
with  Mexico  perhaps  those  of  us  who  live  in  states 
which  have  not  yet  granted  home  rule  to  their  munici- 
palities might  deign  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  cities  of 
Mexico  are  very  likely  to  get  home  rule  long  before 
some  of  us  do.  One  of  the  major  reforms  upon 
which  Carranza  is  insisting  is  an  independent  form 
of  government    for   municipalities. 


It  Isn't  Your  Town,  It's  You. 

If  you  want  to  live  in  the  kind  of  a  town 

Like  the  kind  of  a  town  you  like, 

You  needn't  slip  your  clothes  in  a  grip 

And  start  on  a  long,  long  hike, 

You'll  only  find  what  you  left  behind. 

For  there's  nothii^  that's  really  new. 

It's  a  knock  at  yourself  when  you  knock  your 

town, — 
It  isn't  your  town — it's  you ! 

Real  towns  are  not  made  by  men  afraid 

Lest  somebody  else  get  ahead. 

When  everybody  works  and  nobody  shirks 

You  can  raise  your  town  from  the  dead. 

And  if  while  you  make  your  personal  stake 

Your  neighbor  can  make  one,  too. 

Your  town  will  be  what  you  want  to  see. 

It  isn't  your  town — it's  YOU. 

— C.  D.  Ellyson. 
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The  Proposed  New  Charter  for  Newark' 


THE    COUNCIL 


THE    VaXERS 
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ei^a/es  ire. 
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^  &/gAf-  &ines 

9^e  eou/}c//  issgiililf^' 

To-day  there  are  four  systems  of  government  for  Newark  and  which  is  depicted  here.    This  gives  great 

large    cities.     First,    the     system    which    exists    in  power  to  the  Mayor  as  he  would  appoint  the  directors 

Newark,   comprising  a   Mayor  with   little   power,   a  of  all  departments  and  be  able  to  remove  them  if,  in  his 

Common  Council  and  various  departments,  such  as  the  judgment,   they   failed   in   their   work.     A   Common 

Board  of  Works,  Board  of  Health,  Board  of  Excise  Council  of  five  members  would  have  legislative  power, 

and  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  besides  police  subject  to  the  Mayor's  veto. 

and  fire  departments.  These  several  bodies  work  in-  Third,  the  commission  government  plan.  Under 
dependently,  with  no  authority  above  them,  except  that  this  system  a  .city  is  governed  by  five  commissioners 
the  Mayor  may  veto  the  measures  of  some  of  them,  of  equal  authority,  although  one  of  them  has  the  title 
While  he  appoints  the  men  constituting  some  of  these  of  Mayor.  In  some  instances  this  plan  has  been  sup- 
boards  there  his  power  over  them  ends;  he  can  not  plemented  by 

control  their  acts  or  remove  them.  The  men  of  the  Fourth,  the  Commission-Manager  Plan.  The  Corn- 
boards  have  equal  authority,  and  responsibility  being  missison  is  retained  and  decides  on  policies,  but  hires 
thus  distributed  among  them  it  is  difficult  to  place  a  trained  city  manager  to  carry  them  out. 
blame  where  it  belongs.  It  is  practically  impossible  j^  Newark  only  the  proposed  charter  and  a  com- 
for  citizens  to  watch  fifty  officials  and  determine  the  mission,  aM>ointed  in  accordance  with  the  Walsh 
measure  of  credit  and  censure  each  one  merits.  act  of  1911,  are  up  for  discussion,  and  one  or  the 

Second,  there  is  the  'responsible  executive"  plan,  other  will  be  adopted  if  any  change  is  made.     It  v«)uW 

embodied  in  the  charter  which  has  been  prepared  for  5^  deplorable  for  the  city    to  go  on  doing  business  in 

•Reprinted  from  Newark  Sunday  Call.  (Cofilinued  Otl  page  2g) 
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Work  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  State  of  New  Jersey* 


By  Henry 

The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development  are  manifold.  As  successor  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  it  is  charged  with  the  investigation 
and  research  of  all  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State, 
including  water;  with  the  pr^aration  and  pubhcation 
of  topographic,  geologic,  and  other  maps;  with  soil 
classification  and  mapping;  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
chemical  and  testing  laboratory,  both  for  the  further- 
ance of  its  own  researches  and  for  testing  material  for 
.other  departments,  notably  the  Department  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  State  Purchasing  Agent;  with  special 
engineering  investigations  as  from  time  to  time  re- 
quired by  the  L^slature, 

As  successor  to  the  Forest  Park  Reservation  Com- 
,  mission  and  several  other  boards,  it  fosters  the  prac- 
tice of  scientific  forestry  by  private  land  owners ;  ad- 
ministers the  State  forest  reserves  with  a  view  to  their 
development  as  revenue  producers  and  as  public  parks ; 
prevents  forest  fires  in  both  public  and  private  forests ; 
encourages  the  planting  and  care  of  shade  trees  and 
has  charge  of  Swartswood  Lake  in  Sussex  County  and 
of  the  Washington  Crossing  Park,  near  Trenton. 

From  the  State  Water-Supply  Commission  it  re- 
ceived jurisdiction  over  the  distribution  and  diversion 
of  all  potable  water  supplies,  both  surface  and  sub- 
surface; is  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  safety 
of  dams  and  their  proper  construction;  may  gauge 
■  streams  and  investigate  water  powers. 

As  successor  to  the  State  Museum  Commission,  it 
is  chained  with  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
a  museum  which  shall  be  a  credit  to  the  State  and  an 
instrument  in  its  development  along  material,  educa- 
tional, and  artistic  lines. 

In  addition  to  these  duties  it  is  invested  "with  full 
control  and  direction  of  all  State  conservation  and 
development  projects  and  of   all   work   in  any  way 

*This  reorganized  state  department  is  proceeding  along  new 
and  expansive  lines,  with  the  object  of  actually  achieving 
things  for  the  state.  It  is  another  chic  force  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  piAlic  welfare.  As  such  it  is  a  co-operator 
of  The  New  Jersey  State  Lea^e  of  Municipalities  and  since 
its  work  touches  our  municipalities  we  have  had  Mr.  Kum- 
mel  give  us  this  article  explanatory  of  their 


B.  Kummelt 

Director 

related  thereto,  except  such  as  is  conferred  upon  other 
Boards." 

From  the  above  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment, it  will  be  seen  that  many  phases  of  its  duties 
do  not  particularly  touch  the  life  of  municipalities 
except  as  each  is  a  part  of  the  State  and  is  affected  by 
anything  which  is  of  value  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  State.  There  are  four  or  five 
lines  of  work,  however,  which  may  be  of  more  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  municipalities.  These  are  the 
forest  fire  service,  the  shade  tree  work,  the  control 
over  water-supplies,  the  museum  and  the  testing 
laboratory. 

The  forest  fire  service,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Firewarden  and  four  Division  Wardens,  seeks 
to  prevent  and  extinguish  forest  fires  in  all  townships 
which  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  forest  area. 
In  this  work  there  are  329  local  firewardens  and  il 
patrols.  The  expenses  of  firefighting  are  shared  equally 
by  the  State  and  town^ips,  the  administrative  ex- 
penses are  borne  by  the  State,  and  the  cost  of  patrol- 
ling is  met  by  an  allotment  from  the  National  govern- 
ment under  the  Weeks'  law.  This  service  does  not, 
of  course,  affect  directly  the  more  densely  populated 
portions  of  the  State. 

Shade  tree  work  is  carried  on  by  many  cities  and 
boroughs.  The  Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment has  lio  control  over,  or  responsibility  for,  the 
work  of  local  shade  tree  commissions,  but  through  its 
expert  foresters  is  ready  to  advise  and  cooperate 
whenever  requested. 

As  successor  to  the  State  Water-Supply  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  has  control  over  the  diversion 
of  water  from  both  surface  and  subsurface  sources. 
All  plans  for  new  or  additional  sources  of  supply, 
whether  by  water  companies  or  municipal  corpora- 
tions, must  be  submitted  to  this  Board  for  approval 
before  being  carried  into  effect. 

The  State  Museum  is  being  completely  reorganized 

both  as  to  exhibits  and  scope.     In  addition  to  the 

museum  room  in  the  State  House  in  which  there  will 

be  maintained  a  series  of  changing  exhibits,  displaying 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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The  New  Order  in  Public  Utility  Franchises* 


Exec 


By  Stiles  P.  Jones 

e  Secretary  of  the  Central  Franchise  Committee  of  Min 


The  old  order  in  the  relations  of  municipalities 
with  their  public  utility  companies  is  passing — by 
means  of  municipal  ownership  in  some  instances,  in 
others  through  modem  franchise  settlements  displac- 
ing expiring  contracts.  The  new  order  so  modifies 
the  old  relations,  both  in  basic  philosophy  and  in  de- 
tails of  administration,  as  to  work  almost  a  revolution 
in  methods  of  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Service  at  Cost. 
The  old  system  with  its  speculative  profits,  its 
water-saturated  capitalization,  its  extortionate  charges, 
its  subordination  of  service  to  private  gain  and  its 
disturbing  influence  in  politics  and  government,  is 
going  out  of  business.  A  new  order  is  coming,  under 
which  the  public  utility  is  to  cease  to  be  an  instrument 
of  public  exploitation  and  become  an  instrument  of 
public  service.  Communities  are  fast  seeing  the  error 
of  the  old  way  of  seeking  the  road  out.  They  are 
realizing  that  these  functions  are  too  important  to  the 
material  and  social  welfare  and  the  general  civic  life 
of  a  city  safely  to  be  left  in  private  hands  without 
much  more  effective  public  control  than  is  possible 
under  prevailing  contract  conditions.     And  progressive 


this  field  never  before  existing.  Ordinary  business 
prudence  must  necessarily  compel  the  companies  to 
search  for  some  effective  means  to  protect  the  invest- 
ment in  their  properties  and  perpetuate  the  electric 
street  railway  as  the  popular  means  of  urban  trans- 
portation. Resort  to  city  councils  or  public  service 
commissions  or  legislatures  to  provide  drastic  regula- 
tion of  the  new  agency  with  the  purpose  of  so  heavily 
handicapping  it  as  to  put  it  out  of  business,  is  going 
to  give,  at  the  best,  but  temporary  relief.  The  wise 
utility  will  not  put  its  faith  in  this  crude  method  of 
strangling  competition  to  assure  safety  for  the  future. 
It  will  look  rather  for  relief  through  some  more  logical 
methods — a  method  which  will  make  the  two  agencies 
collaborate  in  the  furnishing  of  transportation  rather 
than  compete ;  which  will  invite  co-operation  from  the 
public  instead  of  suspicion  and  hostility;  which  will 
give  the  maximum  service  at  the  minimum  cost  and 
realize  permanently  harmonious  relations  with  the 
community  it  serves. 

Again,  the  notable  increase  in  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing service  during  the  last  year  adds  further  uncer- 
tainties to  the  transportation  situation  and  in  itself 
suggests  urgently  the  necessity  of  changes  to  meet  the 
new  conditions.  Everything  entering  into  the  cost  of 
utility  companies  on  their  part  are  coming  to  recognize     service— material,  wages  and  financing— has  reached 


that  radical  changes  in  franchise  policy  are  necessary 
if  they  are  to  hold  their  own  as  agencies  of  public 
service. 

The  new  order  has  found  its  best  expression  in 
Street  Railway  franchises,  but  it  is  equally  as  easy  of 
application  to  the  other  services,  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest the  need  is  no  less.     But  the  material  welfare 


an  unprecedented  high  mark.  The  prevailing  rate  of 
fare  is  proving  inadequate  in  many  cases  to  provide 
revenue  to  meet  the  new  burdens  on  expense  of  opera- 
tion. Both  service  and  investment  are*  menaced  by 
this  situation.  Co-operative  effort  under  a  new  order 
is  the  only  adequate  remedy. 

Administered  in  good  faith,  the  new  method  will 


of  the  transportation  companies  is  quite  certain  to  ^i^^^„^^^  ^^^^  ^^w  controlling  motive  of  profits  and 
compel  acceptance  of  the  new  idea  in  advance  of  the 
others.  Urban  transportation  companies  for  the  first 
time  are  face  to  face  with  present  or  near  future 
formidable  competition.  The  development  of  the 
gasoline  vehicle  as  a  practical  factor  in  city  transporta- 
tion has  created  a  situation  of  real  menace  to  street 


♦This  is  the  substance  of  an  address  upon-  this  subject  de- 


substitute  service.  So  far  as  is  humanly  possible  it 
will  make  the  interests  of  the  utility  and  the  public 
identical.  It  will  put  an  end  to  the  age-long  conflict 
between  the  utility  companies  and  the  public,  with 
all  the  attendant  demoralization  of  public  officials, 
inefficiency  of  city  government,  and  the  dividing  of 
the  communities  against  themselves,  which  have  char- 


livered  by  Mr.  Jones  before  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of     acterized  the  present  system  nearly  everywhere. 


the  League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities  and  published  i 
official  organ  of  that  League.  The  subjeot  being  a  vital  one 
and  Mr.  Jones  being  widely  recognized  as  a  man  who  speaks 
with  authority  in  this  field  we  have  asked  him  for  the  privi- 
lege of  printing  and  he  has  kindly  given  his  consent. 


Now  what  is  the  new  franchise  theory  that  is  to  bring 
together  such  economically  divergent  interests  and  har- 
railway  interests.  There  are  today  uncertainties  in 
ness  them  for  team  work  in  the  public  service?    It  is 
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concentrated  in  the  term  "Service  at  Cost."  Its  best 
practical  illustration  is  the  Street  Railway  settlement 
effected  in  1910  tietween  the  City  of  Qeveland  and  its 
transportation  campanies.  The  essentials  of  the  Ser- 
vice at  Cost  system  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Adequate  service  at  a  rate  based  on  cost. 

2.  An  original  capital  investment  limited  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  physical  value  of  the  property, 
or  to  the  money  legitimately  invested  in  the 
property, 

3.  A  reasonable  limitation  of  the  return  to  the 
company  on  the  above  investment  and  on  all 
subsequent  additions. 

4.  Security  to  the  owners  of  the  property  of  their 
investment. 

5.  Maintenance  of  the  property  at  all  times  in  first- 
class  condition. 

6.  Such  measure  of  public  control  of  operation, 
management  and  expenditures  and  otherwise 
such  terms  of  franchise  as  will  assure  honest, 
economical  and  efficient  management  by  the  op- 
erating coimpany. 

Such  contract  conditions  as  will  remove  in  the 
largest  possible  degree  all  incentive  for  the  com- 
pany to  participate  in  politics. 
My  personal   conviction  is  that  municipal  owner- 
ship is  the  just  and  the  logical  method  of  management 
of  public  utilities.     Private  operation  of  such  public 
functions  should  be  tolerated  at  its  best  as  but  a  tem- 
porary expedient  pending  the  time  when  municipalities 
can  see  their  way  clear  to  take  the  management  into 
their  own  hands,  whether  immediately   for  better  or 
for  worse.     Until  that  event  the  public  must  find  some 
better  method  of  handling  this  phase  of  municipal 
business  than  in  the  past,     I  believe  that  this  has  been 
found  in  the  Cost  of  Service  method. 

Under  the  service  at  cost  plan  all  uncertainties  as  far 
as  they  involve  security  to  capital  and  return  thereon 
are  removed.  The  public  in  effect  carries  the  hazards 
of  the  business.  In  return  the  company  surrenders  its 
claims  to  speculative  profits,  excess  salaries  for  its 
officials,  unhampered  control  of  management,  and 
dark  lantern  accounting  methods.  Extensions  and 
new  construction,  the  fruitful  cause  of  much  conten- 
tion under  the  present  system,  are  wholly  under  public 
control  and  no  concern  whatever  of  the  company.  Its 
function  largely  is  to  be  the  operating  agency  for  the 
public — municipal  ownership,  in  effect,  with  the  al- 
leged advantage  of  lai^er  efficiency  of  private  man- 
agement. 


The  Dawning. 

The  new  franchise  light  first  broke  in  Chicago  in  1907 
when  the  voters  of  that  city  ratified  a  settlement  with 
the  two  surface  railway  companies  that  marked  a 
radical  departure  from  established  franchise  practice. 
The  settlement  was  largely  the  creation  of  Walter  L, 
Fisher,  then  the  leadii^  publicist  of  that  city,  later 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  President  Taft's  cabinet. 
In  result  it  brought  an  end  to  the  chronic  state  of 
warfare  between  the  public  and  Hie  traction  interests, 
eliminated  the  companies  as  disturbing  influences  in 
politics  and  gave  the  public  a  service,  which,  while  yet 
far  from  satisfactory,  is  perfection  compared  with  the 
old  situation. 

While  not  representing  strictly  the  Service  at  Cost 
principle,  the  Chicago  settlement  contains  some  of  the 
essential  elements  and  cleared  the  way  for  the  next 
advance.  The  major  points  of  that  settlement  are 
found  in  the  following : 

1.  A  fixed  capital  investment,  with  control  of  the 
city  of  all  additions  to  capital. 

2.  A  fixed  return  upon  that  investment  during  the 
term  ,of  the  grant,  which  is  for  twenty  years. 

3.  A  fixed  rate  of  fare  (five  cents),  with  the  city 
and  the  company  dividing  profits  of  operation 
in  the  proportion  of  fifty-five  per  cent  and  forty- 
five  per  cent  respectively. 

4.  Thorough-going  control  of  all  construction, 
equipment,  etc.,  by  an  independent  board  of  en- 
gineers, 

J.  Broad  powers  of  control  of  service  vested  in  the 
city  council. 

6.  Right  of  purchase  by  the  city  at  any  time  for 
municipal  operation. 

The  primal  purpose  of  the  provision  for  the  division 
of  profits  was  to  furnish  a  fund  with  which  to  help 
purchase  the  property.  Incidentally,  it  was  held  out 
that  this  arrangement  would  furnish  a  strong  incentive 
to  eflicient  and  economical  administration.  Under  the 
participating  profits  feature  the  city  has  accumulated 
in  eight  years  a  fund  of  about  $16,500,000.  This  is 
quite  a  tidy  sum,  but  of  small  use  in  carrying  out  the 
purchase  purpose  in  the  face  of  a  present  capital 
investment  of  $150,000,000,  grown  in  that  eight  years 
from  the  original  capital  value  of  $50,000,000,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  gap  will  widen  with  each  added 
year. 

Experience  has  developed  inevitable  defects  in  the 

Chicago  settlement,  both  in  fundamental  philosophy 

(Continued  on  page  2^) 
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Loss    of  Water  in   City  Systems 

Br  F.  A.  Barbour 

Consulting  Engineer.  Boston,  Mass. 

In  entirely  metered  systems,  or  in  systems  where  the  gallons — and  this  is  an  extremely  k>w  figure — the  cost 

metered  services  exceed  85%  of  all  the  services,  at  least  per  day  of  the  water  wasted  is  equal  to  $62,500  or 

20^0  of  the  water  furnished  is,  on  the  average,  unac-  $22,800,000  per  year,  which  is  equal  to  the  interest  on 

coimted  for.     The  question  arises  as  to  whether  we  an  investment  of  $500,000,000.    Figured  in  this  rough 

should  be  content  with  such  a  condition.  way,  the  results  do  not  speak  very  well  for  our  pres- 

This  20%   loss  is  not  based  on  a  comparison  of  ent-day  standard  of  management  of  water  systems.   If 

pump  records  with  the  water  sold,  but  on  the  figures  it  should  be  answered  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  pre- 

furnished  by  water-works  superintendents  as  to  the  vent  this  k)ss  a  reasonable  reply  would  be  that  at.  least 

water  unaccounted  for  in  their  systems.    These  figures  we  should  know  more  about  its  causes  than  apparently 

presumably  include  corrections  for  such  items  as  pump  is  known  at  the  present  time. 

slippage.     It  would  seem  that  a  loss  of  20%,  due  to         As  already  stated,  metering  is  the  great  means  of 

leakage  from  mains  and  services  or  to  under-registra-  reducing  the  total  waste  on  which  the  previous  figures 

tion  of  meters,  which  undoubtedly  represents  the  best  are  based,  but  there  remains  the  fact  that  in  the  fuUy 

conditions,  is  sufficiently  sizable  to  justify  careful  con-  metered  systems,  on  the  average,  at  least  20^  of  the 

sideration  of  possible  remedies.  water  furnished  is  unaccounted  for,  and  probably  if 

We  all  know  that  the  total  unaccounted-for  water  in  more   accurate   data   were   available,   this   percentage 

unmetered  systems  is  enormous;  presumably  we  all  would  be  shown  to  be  materially  greater.     The  late 

^ree  that  metering  is  the  great  remedy,  and  yet,  as  Emil  Kuichling  estimated  2,500  to  3,000  gal.  per  mile 

reported  by  the  Unitd   States  Department  of  Com-  per  day  as  the  leakage  from  well-laid  mains ;  the  late 


merce,  only  40%  of  the  services  are  metered  in  201 
cities,  containing  26,000,000  people  and  having  an 
average  per  capita  consumption  of  139  gal.  per  day. 
This  total  loss  is  not  the  subject  of  our  immediate  dis- 
cussion, but  as  a  means  of  calling  attention  to  present 
standards  of  management  a  few  figures  may  not  be 


Dexter  Brackett  estimated  a  leakage  of  from  10,000  to 
15,000  gal.  per  day  in  the  Metropolitan  District;  and 
John  R-  Freeman  stated  that  his  best  guess  of  the  un- 
derground leakage  in  New  York  was  from  25  to  35 
gal.  per  day  per  capita,  equal  to  from  20,000  to  30,000 
gal.  per  day  per  mile  of  pipe. 

In  six  cities,  with  95%  of  the  services  metered,  re- 
The  total  population  in  the  United  States  supplied  ported  by  Brackett  in  1904,  36%  of  the  water  was  un- 
with  water  from  public  works  may  be  taken,  for  accounted  for,  equal  to  an  average  loss  of  11,300  gal. 
present  purposes,  at  50  million  people,  and  the  aver-  per  mile  of  pipe.  James  H.  Fuertes,  in  the  1906  Re- 
age  amount  of  water  furnished  per  day  at  100  gal.  per  port  to  the  Merchants  Asssociation  of  New  York, 
capita.  The  total  water  supplied  daily  by  public  works  presented  statistics  from  13  cities,  where  on  the  aver- 
is,  therefore,  in  round  figures,  5,000  million  gallons.  It  age  82%  of  the  services  were  metered,  which  showed 
is  probably  a  safe  statement  that  50%  of  this  quantity  that  31%  of  the  supply  was  unaccounted  for,  equiva- 
is  wasted,  and  assuming  the  actual  cost  of  furnishing  lent  to  approximately  18,000  gal.  per  mile  of  pipe, 
the  useless  2,500  million  gallons  to  be  $25  per  million         What  part  of  these  losses  are  chargeable  to  the 

mains  is  unknown,  but  from  the  results  of  such  leak- 

K  *t"  B'^il''"i°';:i™M'  ""."?"? w'.'  'T"v  "1"'"^  'S'  surveys  as  have  been  made,  and  from  the  reported 

by  Mr.  Barixnir  to  the  New  England  Water-Works  Associa-  °      ,  ,             .-               ,  -                   .  .        .     .           .    , , 

tion  at  thdr  November  meoting.     Mr.  Barbour  is  the  Asso-  ^^*"^'  '°^^"  discovered  m  some  cit>es,  it  IS  probable 

ciation's  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Uafcage.    The  article  **"**  7.50°  gal.  per  mile  of  pipe  per  day  is  a  conserva- 

is  of  such  timely  importance  that  it  has  been  published  in  tive  estimate  of  the  water  lost  by  leakage  from  the 

both  The  Engineering  News  and  The  American  City.      Since  6o,000  mi.  of  mains  now  in  use  in  the  public  supplies 

so  many  ot  oar  mjuni^balities  own  thdr  water  systems  and  ^f  jhig  country,  or  450  million  gallons  daily.     At  $25 

are  confronted  with  the  problem  presented  and  since  not  all  .„■            ,,            ,  ■     ■              ,                                     , 

our  officials  will  have  had  the  matter  brought  to  their  atten-  P"  """'°"  gallons,  this  is  equal  to  a  daily   loss  of 

tion  in  the  periodicals  named -we  have  secured  Mr.  Barbour's  $^1,250    or    $411,000    per    year,    or    the    interest    on 

consent  to  reproduce  it  here.  $l0O/XX),0O0. 
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In  the  light  of  this  economic  waste  it  would  appear 
that  the  subject  ol  leakage  from  mains  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration.  The  Committee  on  Water  Con- 
sumption of  the  New  England  Water- Works  Associa- 
tion reported  in  1913  that  "in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  if  in  a  well-metered  system  the  water  unaccounted 
ioT  does  not  exceed  25%  of  the  total  pumpage,  the 
practice  is  good."  Doubtless  this  should  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  a  25%  loss  is  good  compared  with  the 
average  present  practice,  but  is  it  good  con^ared  with 
the  standard  which  should  be  set  up  in  this  age  when 
we  hear  so  much  about  conservation?  Should  we  com- 
placently accept  a  loss  of  25^  as  inevitable,  and  if  this 
loss  cannot  reasonably  be  much  reduced  in  the  systems 
already  constructed,  what  about  the  possibility  of  bet- 
ter methods  of  construction  in  the  pipe  to  be  laid  in 
the  future? 

It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  consider  the 
relaying  of  present  systems  or  to  do  more  than  make 
leakage  surveys  and  check  the  larger  losses,  but  in  the 
light  of  present  knowledge,  is  it  not  time  to  seriously 
undertake  an  analysis  of  the  causes  responsible  for  the 
present  large  percentage  of  water  unaccounted  for?  If 
these  losses  are  chargeable  to  under-registration  of 
meters,  then  this  should  be  definitely  made  known,  and 
consideration  given  to  the  possibility  of  develc^ing 
more  sensitive  or  more  accurate  measuring  apparatus. 

Are  we  taking  sufficient  care  in  testing  pipe  for  wa- 
ter tightness  when  laid  ?  About  60%  of  those  replying 
to  the  circular  of  the  Conunittee  stated  that  the  pipe  is 
tested  when  laid,  and  all  but  six  make  the  test  before 
backfilling.  In  the  writer's  experience,  testing  before 
backfilling  in  the  ordinary  work  of  laying  distribution 
systems  is  rare,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  from  the  practice 
of  simply  turning  on  the  water  without  any  test  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  present  leakage  develops.  The 
standard  of  those  who  test,  as  indicated  by  the  replies 
received,  is  "absolute  tightness,"  but  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience this  result  is  not  easy  to  obtain,  and  only  pos- 
sible where  the  joints  are  gone  over  several  times  after 
the  pressure  is  applied. 

Where  pipes  are  backfilled  before  testing,  the  allow- 
able leakage,  as  determined  by  such  test,  has  varied 
greatly  in  difi^erent  specifications.  John  H.  Gregory 
at  Columbus  made  the  limit  500  gal.  per  inch-mile  per 
day.  At  Akron  200  gal.  per  inch-mile  per  day  was  spe- 
cified, while  actual  results  at  Akron  showed  about  70 
gal,  per  inch-mile  per  day,  E.  G.  Bradbury,  in  his 
paper  before  the  New  England  Water- Works  Associa- 
tron  in  1914,  proposed  lOo  gai.  per  inch-mile  per  day  as 
a  reasonable  standard  for  the  allowable  leakage  in  test- 


ing after  backfilling.  He  figured  that  the  difference  be- 
tween 500  and  100  gal.  per  inch-mile  per  day,  estimat- 
ing the  cost  of  the  water  at  $25  per  million  gallons, 
would  equal  a  yearly  cost  for  water  lost  in  a  city  of 
100,000  people,  of  $5,256;  or  in  other  words,  the  dty 
could  afford  to  spend  $470  per  mile  in  order  to  save 
400  gal.  of  leakage  per  inch-mile  per  day. 

Again,  are  the  present  jointing  methods  the  best 
'qualified  to  maintain  tightness  after  periods  of  use? 
Who  knows  anything  about  the  comparative  leakage 
when  laid  and  after  several  years? 

In  this  latter  connection  the  history  of  the  work  at 
Grandview,  Ohio,  is  of  interest.  As  reported  by  Mr. 
Bradbury,  the  supply  is  measured  by  a  tested  meter  and 
all  service  pipes  are  metered.  The  5.5  mi,  of  pipe 
originally  laid  were  tested  before  backfilling  and  the 
leakage  before  any  connections  were  made  amounted  to 
31  gal.  per  inch-mile  per  day,  or  in  other  words,  the 
system  was  practically  watertight.  Subsequently  0.9 
mi.  of  additional  mains  were  laid,  and  gradually  in  the 
four  years  since  the  date  of  original  construction  the 
services  have  increased  to  the  present  number  of  205. 
Either  by  less  careful  work  in  the  extension  or  by  de- 
preciation of  the  origuial  work,  or  by  under-registra- 
tion of  the  gradually  increasing  number  of  meters,  the 
unaccounted-for  water  has  increased  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  averages  about  150  gal.  per  inch-mile  per 
day. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  these  rec- 
ords is  that  the  unaccounted-for  water,  based  on  three 
years'  observations,  averages  60  gal.  per  inch-mile  per 
day  during  the  six  months  from  October  to  April  and 
213  gal.  during  the  six  months  from  April  to  October, 
In  other  words,  the  records  indicate  in  this  system  that 
the  unaccounted-for  water  is  three  times  as  great  dur- 
ing the  summer  as  during  the  winter  months.  Whether 
some  local  explanation  can  be  found  for  this  result,  or 
whether  it  is  a  reasonable  result  of  temperature 
changes  is  not  known,  but  data  from  other  systems 
showing  the  unaccounted-for  water  during  periods  of 
varying  temperature  would  be  of  considerable 
interest. 

Any  information  of  definite  tests  of  leakage  from 
observation  of  mains  after  periods  of  use  or  of  the  ef- 
fect of  temperature  on  leakage  or  the  results  of  tests 
of  leakage  from  lead  joints  with  different  shapes  of 
bell  and  spigot  or  of  other  types  of  joints  will  be  of 
value  to  the  New  England  Water-Works  Association 
Committee  on  Leakage,  and  it  is  hoped  that  if  any  one 
has  such  information  he  will  forward  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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Items  of  Interest— New  Jersey  and  Elsewhere 


New  Jersey 


Irvington  on  the  March. 
Irvington  is  interested  in  city  planning.  They  have 
a  Municipal  Plan  and  Art  Commission  and  are  plan- 
ning to  do  something  in  that  direction  for  their 
municipality.  Of  course,  one  of  the  first  steps  is  an 
aroused  and  enlightened  public  sentiment.  To  aid  in 
securing  this  they  have  scheduled  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  City  Planning  by  Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Improvements  of 
New  York  City, 


An  Important  Convention  in  Newark. 

The  American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements 
held  its  23rd  annual  convention  in  Newark,  October 
9th-i3th.  Leading  engineers  were  there  from  all  over 
the  country  and  Newark  officials  and  those  from  sur- 
rounding municipalities  profited  thereby. 


Two-Platoon  System  for  Newark. 
Newark  will  put  the  Two-Platoon  Fire  Department 
System  into  operation  January  ist. 


Commission  Government  in  Lambertville. 

Lambertville  seems  delighted  with  their  new  Com- 
mission Government.  The  Commissioner's  have  sub- 
mitted their  first  monthly  report  and  the  people  know 
just  what  is  being  done  for  the  city. 

One  of  the  first  and  essential  prerequisites  for  suc- 
cess with  Commission  Government  is  an  alert  and  in- 
terested citizenry.  Lambertville  certainly  has  this  and 
we,  therefore,  predict  success  for  them. 


Trenton  Gets  Deserved  Praise. 

Esteban  Duque  Estrada,  a  prominent  Cuban  en- 
gineer has  been  making  a  tour  of  American  cities  and, 
after  visiting  Trenton,  wrote  Commissioner  LaBarre, 
Trenton's  Director  of  Public  Safety,  as  follows: 

"Having  found  Trenton  a  truly  clean  city,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  say  so,  and  did  to  a  Savannah  newspaper 
correspondent. 

"I  pronounce  Trenton  and  Savannah,  the  cleanest 
cities  in  the  United  States,  and  I  say  this  in  sincerity 
after  having  visited  32  American  cities  during  the  last 
two  months.     I  have  found  much  to  criticise  in  most 


cities,  but  I  find  that  I  can  justly  commend  Trenton 
in  many  particulars,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the 
perfect  method  employed  in  burning  garbage." 


Another  Plan  for  Helping  the  City  to  Pay 
as  It  Goes. 

Mayor  Raymond  of  Newark,  in  his  annual  message, 
will  advocate  the  semi-annual  collection  of  taxes  to 
solve  the  problem  of  not  having  money  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses.  As  matters  now  stand  the  city  is 
obliged  to  pay  interest  on  temporary  loans  that  amount 
to  a  considerable  sum.  It  is  estimated  that  unless 
a  change  is  made  soon  the  city  will  be  spending  half 
a  million  dollars  annually  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  reform  shall  be  made  grad- 
ually by  letting  the  taxes  fall  due  on  March  ist  and 
September  ist  the  first  year,  in  February  and  August 
the  second  year,  and  in  January  and  July  the  third 
year  and  thereafter.  Both  the  city  and  the  individual 
taxpayers  will  be  benefited,  the  former  by  having 
money  available  to  pay  its  running  expenses  without 
borrowing,  while  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer  will  be 
lightened  by  the  elimination  of  the  interest  charges 
he  now  has  to  meet.  This  plan  should  certainly  be 
adopted  in  Newark  and  the  citizens  should  appreciate 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mayor  Raymond  to  estab- 
lish it. 


Elsewhere 

Municipal  Bonds  Much  in  Demand. 
The  present  seems  to  be  a  favorable  time  for  mar- 
keting municipal  bonds,  according  to  the  latest  report 
of  the  Bond  Buyer,  whose  reports  show  that  the  vol- 
ume of  financing  arranged  by  States,  cities  and  other 
municipalities  in  the  United  States  during  October 
totaled  nearly  $38,000,000 — 46  per  cent,  more  than 
last  October,  and  considerably  more  than  any  previous 
October.  Moreover,  the  issues  of  the  larger  cities, 
such  as  those  legal  for  Eastern  savings  banks,  are  now 
selling  on  a  net  income  basis  well  below  4  per  cent. 


Municipal  Bus  Line 

San  Francisco  is  planning  municipal  motor  bus  lines 
for  street  traffic,  and  expects  to  run  them  in  connection 
with  the  municipal  railways.     The  first  will  be  across 
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Golden  Gate  Park.  Transfers  will  be  issued  and 
accepted  with  the  municipal  line.  The  city  engineer 
reports  five  buses  can  be  operated  at  thirteen  cents  a 
mile  and  will  pay  because  of  the  increased  traffic  they 
will  bring  to  the  municipal  lines. 


The  Institute  for  Government  Research. 

This  is  the  name  of  an  agency  just  established  at 
Washington  to  advance  efficiency  in  our  Federal 
Government.  It  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  there 
might  be  a  few  desirable  improvements  in  the  interests 
of  efficiency  worked  out  for  Uncle  Sam.  With  a  man 
like  Professor  W.  F.  Willoughby  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, formerly  a  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
PhiUipine  Legislative  Body  and  later  counselor  to  the 
Cbinese  Government  in  the  building  of  its  republic, 
in  charge  it  is  likely  the  men  on  the  staff  of  the  In- 
stitute won't  spend  their  time  lolling  around  in  swivel 
chairs. 


Is  It  All  Talk? 

Or  is  there  something  in  this  movement  for  muni- 
cipal efficiency.  Well,  here  are  some  facts,  judge  for 
yourself. 

At  Springfield,  Mass,,  November  20th725th  there 
was  observed  a  National  Municipal  Week.  Over  a 
thousand  men  all  interested,  and  practically  all  actively 
engaged,  in  efforts  to  secure  good  municipal  govern- 
ment, were  on  the  job  learning  from  each  other  all 
they  could  about  how  to  improve  municipal  business. 
These  men  are  affiliated  with  some  one  of  the  follow- 
ing organizations,  each  of  which  represents  scores 
more  of  men  interested  in  some  phase  of  the  same 
thing. 

1.  National  Municipal  League. 

2.  City  Managers'  Association. 

3.  Municipal  Research  Workers. 

4.  Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

5.  Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League. 

6.  Training  School  for  Public  Service. 

7.  Civic  Secretaries'  Committee  of  National  Muni- 

cipal League. 

8.  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Planning  Boards. 

9.  Western  New  England  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
ro.    Intercollegiate  Division  of  National  Municipal 

League. 
When  that  kind  of  an  army  gets  mobilized  it  isn't 
to  play  checkers,  is  it  ? 


The  Smoky  City's  War  on  Smoke. 

Pittsburgh  seems  to  be  getting  tired  of  holding  first 
place  in  smoke  production.  The  city  has  a  Smoke 
and  Dust  Abatement  League  composed  of  civic  or- 
ganizations and  this  League  conducted  a  week's  cam- 
paign against  smoke,  October  23rd  to  28th,  which 
they  called  Smoke  Abatement  Week. 

Their  wort  was  more  than  a  propaganda  of  pro- 
nouncements on  the  waste  in  black  smoke  and  the  ills 
of  a  dirty  city.  They  carried  out  definite  plans  for 
showing  how  the  thing  could  be  done. 


A  Model  Franchise. 


Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  city  of  35,000,  has  evolved 
and  adopted  a  new  electric  light  franchise  that  is 
considered  a  model  for  cities  of  its  size.  Its  ideality 
consists  only  in  the  simple  fact  that  it  provides  guar- 
antees for  good  service  at  a  reasonable  rate — much 
lower  than  that  of  most  cities  of  its  size.  The  public 
participated  in  its  making. 


Rochester  Analyzed. 

The  City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  undergone,  with- 
out an  anesthetic,  a  thorough  survey  by  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  The  city  has  already 
well  recovered  and  even  if  it  does  not  put  all  the  re- 
commendations into  practice,  will  tm doubted ly  be 
much  better  off  in  the  future.  Rochester  has  one  of 
the  old  line  charters  which  pves  the  city  a  large  un- 
wieldy Council  and  an  executive  without  modern  tools 
to  do  his  work.  The  report  does  not  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  new  charter  and  shows  how  many  im- 
provements may  be  made  without  a  change. 


The  Sale  of  Bonds  in  Small  Denominations. 

The  sale  of  bonds  over  the  counter  and  in  small 
denominations  is  not  exactly  a  new  idea  but  at  least 
novel  enough  to  be  interesting.  Arthur  B.  Chapin,  a 
former  city  and  state  official  of  Massachusetts  and 
now  Vice  President  of  the  American  Trust  Co.  of 
Boston,  writing  in  the  National  Municipal  Review, 
October  1916,  treats  the  subject  in  a  very  thorough 
manner.  He  decides  that,  while  it  is  a  splendid  thing 
to  sell  bonds  of  small  denominations  to  the  citizens  of 
a  municipality  in  that  it  gives  them  an  interest  in  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  their  city  that  they  would 
not  otherwise  possess,  it  nevertheless  is  not  desirable 
to  retail  the  bonds  over  the  counter  but  to  sell  at  one 
time  at  a  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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Information     Department 

CoDducted  by   the   Bureau   ol   Municipal   laformation,   Princeton   Univertity   Librarvi   Princetoa,   N.  J. 

Claude  H.  Anderson,  Director 


In  this  department  we  shall  reproduce  each  month  that  partof  the  information  w 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  other  municipalities. 


•■  have  supplied  to  particular  n 


Any  official  dissenting  from  any  opinion  rendered  or  answergiven  in  these  columns,  or  who  may  be  able  to  give  additional 
information,  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  Bureau  and  the  onemaking  the  inquiry,  by  transmitting  such  opinion  or  informa- 
tion to  the  Bureau. 

which  eminent  en^neers  say,  will  last  for  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  The  Act  says  that  bonds  shall  be  issued 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  forty  years.  That  is  our 
point." 

"Our  City  Commissioners  have  just  sold  bonds 
amounting  to  $60,000  {4%%)  premium  was  $758.16. 
This  was  the  first  sale  under  the  Pierson  Act  and  con- 
sider same  very  satisfactory," 

"Where  we  possibly  receive  smaller  premiums  we 
believe  we  more  than  make  it  up  by  the  amount  of 
interest  we  save ;  there  being  no  Sinking  Fund  to  pro- 
vide for.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  improved 
method." 


The  1916  Bond  Act 

Question:— Can  you  tell  me  whether  any  New  Jersey 
city  has  held  a  public  sale  of  bonds  since  July  i,  1916, 
when  Chapter  252  Laws  of  1916,  became  operative? 
If  so,  what  success  resulted?  Do  the  officials  approve 
or  condemn  the  section  of  the  Act  providing  for  the 
public  sale  of  bonds  ?  What  are  their  reasons  for  their 
criticisms  ? 

Answer: — a)  To  date  the  following  cities  have  had 
bond  sales  under  the  Act  of  1916,  Ch.  252 : 

Trenton,  Hoboken,  Beach  Haven,  New  Brunswick, 
Newark,  South  River,  East  Orange. 

b)  The  results,  in  the  main,  have  been  successful. 
Only  two  of  the  above  named  cities  report  any  dissat- 
isfaction and  but  one  is  against  the  Act  in  its  entirety. 
(Complete  facts  on  this  point  sent  to  inquirer.) 

c)  The  following  are  among  the  statements  made  by 
the  officials: 

"It  restricts  the  municipalities  to  more  business- 
like methods  and  stops  a  lot  of  unnecessary  borrow- 
ing." 

"It  is  quite  satisfactory." 

"Personally  I  approve  of  this  form  of  bond  and  of 
the  Act,  because  it  binds  the  contracting  parties  to  a 
limit  of  the  amount  to  be  spent.  Premiums  received 
on  the  sale  of  bonds  were  not  always  used  for  the  pur- 
pose intended,  but  allowed  the  amount  in  excess  of  the 
contract  for  extras,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  prem- 
ium received.  The  premium,  in  my  estimation,  should 
be  applied  to  Sinking  Fund  purposes  or  the  payment  of 
interest.  Some  of  our  city  officials  object  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Act,  which  mandatorily  fixes  the  life  of  the 
improvement  believing  that  this  matter  should  be  left 
entirely  with  the  local  government.  I  believe  that  a 
general  rule  should  be  maintained,  say  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  thirty  years,  and  that  the  life  of  the  bond 
should  be  governed  by  the  utility  of  the  improvement 
and  be  determined  by  the  local  body.  For  instance: 
Our  city  is  about  to  build  an  extensive  sewer  system. 


Note — Since  the  above  information  was  furnished 
other  cities'  have  sold  bonds  under  the  Act,  Their  ex- 
perience is  being  added  to  the  above. 

Salary  Increase. 
One  Man  for  Two  Jobs. 

Question: — We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  infor- 
mation from  your  Bureau  on  the  following  questions: 

The  Mayor  and  Council  are  desirous  of  increasing 
the  salary  of  the  Borough  Collector,  for  the  ensuing 
term.  Is  it  necessary  that  this  increase  be  made  before 
election  ?  Also  is  it  legal  for  one  and  the  same  person 
to  hold  the  office  of  Borough  Qerk  (appointed)  and 
the  office  of  Borough  Collector  (elected)  ? 

Ansiver: — The  answer  to  your  first  question  is,  yes. 
It  is  necessary  that  any  increase  in  the  salary  of  the 
borough  collector  must  be  made  preceding  the  terra 
for  which  it  is  to  take  effect.  The  section  of  the 
Code  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  covering  this  point 
is  found  in  Volume  i ,  page  236,  and  reads  as  follows : 
"Compensation  of  Assessor  and  Collector" 

"The  assessor  and  collector  shall  receive  such  yearly 
compensation  for  their  services  as  the  Council  shall  by 
ordinance  fix  and  determine,  which  compensation  shall 
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not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  term  for  Chicago  has  about  as  rigid  a  bill  board  ordinance  as 

wliich  such  officer  was  elected."  any  city  in  America.    We  have  secured  copies  and  en- 

The  second  point  which  you  raise  is  not  covered  by  close  one  herewith, 

any  statute  of  the  State  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such  The  courts  have  never  given  any  weight  to  objec- 

enactment  and  any  prohibitory  provision  in  your  bor-  tions  to  bill  boards  based  on  aesthetic  reasons.     A  re- 

ough  charter,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  same  per-  cent  case,  however,  arising  under  the  Chicago  ordi- 

son  from  holding  the  office  of  borough  clerk  (appoint-  nance,  takes  a  step  in  that  direction.    The  gist  of  the 

ed)    and   the   office  of   borough   collector    (elected),  decision  is  as  follows.     "The  views  in  and  about  a 

Action  in  this  direction  might  possibly  be  a  cause  for  city,  if  unobstructed  constitute  one  of  its  chief  at- 

some  criticism,  yet  it  can  be  seen  that  it  would  have  tractions  and  in  that  way  add  to  the  comfort  and  well 

certain  advantages  in  small  boroughs.  being  of  its  people.     Bill  boards  erected  to  any  great 

_.      _,.„,         ,  .,   .  height  are,  therefore,   plainly   within   the  regulating 

The  Billboard  Nuisance.  ,  1              ■      u  j      c  .l     ■.   » 
power  of  the  governing  body  of  the  city. 

Question:-We  are  in  receipt  of  your  notice  of  the  This,  as  you  see,  gave  grounds  for  abatement  be- 

operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information.  ^^^^  „£  j,,^  excessive  height  of  the  bill  board,  and 

Our   Borough   Council  desires  to  avail  itself  of  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ■^^  ^j^^jy  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

service  of  the  Bureau  is  making  inquiry  on  the  fol-  ^^^^^  ^ut  because  it  indirectly  added  to  the  discom- 

lowmg subject;  fort  of  the  people.    This  is  as  far  as  the  courts  have 

We  are  desirous,  if  at  all  possible,  of  preventmg  or  ^^^^  gone  in  the  matter.    The  citation  is:  In  re  Wil- 

at  least  limitmg  the  erection  of  the  large  and  unsightly  ^^^y^^  j^^  jr^j   ^^^  g^o. 

adverUsing  signs  which  customarily  are  erected  along  Pe'rfiaps  when  our  municipalities   Have   reached   a 

the  lines  of  railroads  in  open  fields.    There  is  a  section  ^igh^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^i^;^  ^^^^^  ^^^  p^^^,-^  ^pi„;^^  ^^^ 

of  our  Borough  which  is  available  for  such  use,  but  j,^  ^^oused  to  the  extent  that  the  courts  wilt  have  to 

which  IS  also  so  close  to  the  centre  of  the  town  as  to  ^e  more  liberal  in  their  consideration  of  civic  aesthet- 

make  any  such  use  obnoxious  and  we  are  desirous  of  j^g  ^^  ^g^jn^j  property  rights,  we  can  see  a  solution  of 

Ukmg  what  steps  we  can  to  prevent  It.    These  lands  j^is  vexing  problem.    Until  then  each  ca^e  that  can  be 

are  private  lands,  however,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  ^„  ^y  a  municipality  will  aid  in  that  direction, 
any  method  of  preventing  the  erection  of  such  signs 

oa  private  lands.    I  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  sug-  Long-Time  Franchise, 

gestion  or  information  from  you  as  to  any  means  which  Question.—The  Borough  of  Metuchen  requests  to 

we  might  adopt  to  prohibit  this  nuisance  in  our  Bor-  be  informed  as  to  what  action  other  municipalities  of 

ough-  the  same  population  (2500)  have  taken  in  matters  such 

Answer: — The  subject  of  your  inquiry  is  one  that  as  the  following: 

has  given,  and  is  still  giving,  trouble  to  a  great  many  The  New  York  Telephone  Company  desires  to  be 

cities.    It  has  never  been  solved  to  the  complete  satis-  allowed  to  build  and  operate  several  short  conduits 

faction  of  all  concerned,  but  in  particular  cases  redress  under  a  fifty  year  franchise  from  the  Borough.    Their 

has  been  received  due  to  the  nuisance  being  such  that  reason  is  that  they  desire  to  place  their  wires  under- 

the  courts  would  render  a  decision  to  abate  it.  ground  where  crossing  over  or  under  Public  Service 

There  are  three  ways  of  handling  the  matter  each  high  tension  wires. 

of  which  must  finally  rest  upon  the  court  for  deter-  Answer:— Among  a  number  of  New  Jersey  boroughs 

mination.  of  the  size  of  your  own  we  have  found  that  several 

1.  Pass  an  ordinance  and  seek  to  enforce  it.    If  your  have  refused  to  grant  such  long-time  franchises  for 

attempt  at  enforcement  is  met  by  opposition  you  will,  such  purposes  and  that  othere  have  granted  them  for 

of  course,  carry  the  matter  into  the  courts  where  the  the  same  and  similar  purposes  as  follows : 

case  will  have  to  be  determined  according  to  the  law  iw    .c  u 

,  .,      ,    ^      ,  ...  *  Westfield   20  years. 

and  the  facts  of  your  particular  case.  ^            .„                                    ^ 

, ,    ,  .  .      ,       ,     .         .  .  Somerville   co  years. 

2.  If  the  nuisance  is  already  m  existence  let  the  t^      » 

,  ,       ,     ,  ,  ...  Dunellen  w)  vears. 

borough  ask  the  court  for  an  injunction.  t-      .    , , 

T    .         ■   ■  .         ,     ■  ,      ,  FrcCTiold    w  years. 

3.  Let  an  injunction  be  asked  for  by  an  individual  "^    ■' 

citizen  who  is  particularly  injured  by  the  bill  board  Powers  of  Shade  Tree  Commission, 

nuisance.    In  this  case  the  city  could  aid  in  the  prose-  Question:—!  have  been  instructed  to  communicate 

cution  of  the  suit  if  it  so  desired.  with  you  regarding  an  ordinance  defining  the  powers 
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of   the   Shade    Tree   Commission,    in   our    Borough. 

The  Shade  Tree  Commission  takes  exceptions  to 
the  ordinance  owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  therein 
by  our  Borough  Solicitor. 

The  Shade  Tree  Commissioners  claim  that  the  act 
of  1915  gives  them  complete  control  over  all  the  shade 
trees  on  the  highways  in  our  Borough  excepting  those 
noted  in  the  Act. 

Our  Solicitor  claims  that  they  have  no  authority  to 
plant  or  remove  any  tree  in  front  of  any  property 
should  exception  be  taken  by  the  owner  on  whose 
property  a  tree  is  to  be  planted  or  removed. 

Before  the  ordinance  is  passed  the  Mayor  suggested 
that  we  write  you  for  an  expression  of  an  opinion,  re- 
garding the  restriction  the  Solicitor  wishes  to  place 
on  the  commission. 

Also,  kindly  inform  me  if  the  Shade  Tree  Commis- 
sioners are  not  empowered  to  pass  their  own  ordi- 
nance under  the  act  instead  of  the  Borough  Council, 
whom  the  Solicitor  states  are  the  only  authority  to 
pass  the  ordinance. 

I  am  enclosing  you  a  copy  of  the  ordinance  with  the 
exceptions  noted,  will  you  kindly  let  me  have  your  free 
opinion  on  the  above  as  early  as  possible.  The  Mayor 
and  Shade  Tree  Commissioners  are  greatly  interested 
in  your  opinion. 

Answer: — The  settlement  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Shade  Tree  Commission  has  the 
power  of  passing  ordinances  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  wording  of  the  ordinance  of  your  Borough  Council 
creating  the  Shade  Tree  Commission. 

Inherently  all  law-making  or  ordinance-making 
power,  as  originally  delegated  by  the  state  legislature, 
lies  In  the  Borough  Council.  Under  the  Act  of  1915 
providing  for  Shade  Tree  Commissions,  ordinance 
making  power  might  be  delegated  by  the  Borough 
Council  to  the  Shade  Tree  Commission.  We  could 
not  say  whether  or  not  this  has  been  done  unless 
we  had  the  ordinance  to  consult  which  created  the 
comnussion. 

Section  "i"  of  the  Act  referred  to  reads,  "In  every 
city,  town,  borough,  etc.,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
body  having  charge  of  the  finances  of  said  munici- 
pality, and  in  the  case  of  a  municipality  governed  by 
commissioners,  then  for  the  commissioners,  TO  OR- 
DAIN that  the  regulation,  planting,  care  and  control 
of  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.,  shall 
be  exercised  by  a  Shade  Tree  Commission,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  executive  of  the  municipality." 

The  above  section,  as  you  see,  gives  the  Borough 


Council  the  privilege  of  creating  the  Shade  Tree  Com- 
mnssion  and  clothing  it  with  its  powers.  If  the 
powers  were  granted  to  the  Shade  Tree  Commission 
by  the  Borough  Council  as  fully  as  the  Act  contem- 
plates, then  the  Shade  Tree  Comnussion  would  clear- 
ly have  full  powers  over  all  matters  relating  to  shade 
trees  in  the  borough  as  enumerated  in  section  5  of  the 
Act. 

The  ordinance  which  you  have  eiKlosed,  in  its 
present  form,  is  an  anomaly.  The  ordinance  need 
not  proceed  jointly  from  the  Borough  Council  and 
the  Shade  Tree  Commission.  Either  the  Borough 
Coundl  has  or  has  not  delegated  to  the  Shade  Tree 
Commission  the  power  which  the  Act  contemplates. 
If  it  has  the  Shade  Tree  Commission  should  pass  the 
ordinance,  if  it  has  not  it  should  be  passed  by  the 
Borough  Council  itself. 

The  point  raised  by  your  Borough  Solicitor  would 
be  an  important  one  if  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act, 
or  any  section  thereof,  were  called  in  question.  In 
the  absence,  however,  of  any  court  decision  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Act  the  Shade  Tree  Commis- 
sion has  full  powers  as  enumerated  in  section  5  of  the 
Act,  if,  as  stated,  the  Borough  Council  originally 
clothed  the  Shade  Tree  Commission  with  all  the  power 
which  the  Act  contemplates. 

Where  ordinance  making  power  is  delegated  by  a 
municipal  council  the  enactments  of  the  commission  or 
body  to  whom  the  power  is  delegated  usually  passes  its 
enactments  under  the  title  of  Rules  and  Regulations. 
This  is  preferable.  It  clearly  differentiates  enactments 
of  del^ated  bodies.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely 
necessary. 

We  return  herewith  the  two  enclosures  which  you 
sent  us.  If  the  point  in  controversy  cannot  now  be 
settled,  and  you  care  for  the  opinion  of  this  Bureau 
upon  the  power  delegated  in  the  ordinance  of  the 
borough  creating  the  Shade  Tree  Commission,  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  go  into  the  matter  for  you. 
Supplemental  Question: 

Yours  under  date  of  November  4th  at  hand  and 
contents  noted.  I  am  herewith  enclosing  you  a  copy 
of  the  ordinance  creating  the  Shade  Tree  Commission. 
The  Mayor  and  the  Shade  Tree  Commissioners  feel 
that  your  interpretation  of  Section  4  of  the  ordinance 
creating  The  Shade  Tree  Commissioners  would  be 
valuable  to  us. 
Suppletneittat  Answer: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  15th  instant  and  supple- 
menting our  report  of  the  13th  instant : 
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It  is  our  opinion  that  your  Shade  Tree  Commission 
has  full  power  to  pass  rules  and  regulations,  or  ordi- 
nances relating  to  the  planting,  care  and  control  of  the 
shade  trees  of  your  borough. 

It  seems  clearly  the  intent  of  the  Act  of  1915  au- 
thorizing municipalities  to  create  Shade  Tree  Commis- 
sions to  clothe  these  Commissions  with  full  powers 
oyer  said  trees  in  such  municipalities,  and  this  would 
include  regulation  or  ordinance-making  power.  Section 
5  of  the  Act  is  clear  on  this  point. 

The  second  question  then,  as  stated  in  ours,  of  the 
13th,  is  whether  or  not  your  Borough  Council  dele- 
gated ordinance-making  power  to  your  Commission  as 
contemplated  by  the  Act.  We  think  this  was  done. 
Section  2  of  the  ordinance  which  you  have  sent  us 
reads,  "Said  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to 
r^ulate,  plant,  care  and  control  the  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees,  etc."  Section  4  is  even  more  specific ;  it 
gives  your  Commisssion  "The  right  to  make,  alter, 
amend  and  repeal  any  and  all  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  or  proper  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
necessary  for  the  regulating,  planting  and  care  of  trees 
and  shrubbery."  This  section  also  provides  that  in 
making,  altering,  amending  or  repealing  rules  and 
r^ulations  the  Shade  Tree  Commission  shall  follow 
the  "manner  prescribed  for  the  passage  of  alteration, 
amendment  and  repeal  of  ordinances  by  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  said  borough,"  but  this  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  instruction,  and  not  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
conferred. 

We  think  that  section  8  of  the  ordinance  cannot  act 
in  limitation  or  mitigation  of  the  powers  conferred 
in  sections  2  and  4.  True,  it  provides  that  the  actions 
of  the  Shade  Tree  Commission  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Borough  Council.  This  supervision 
would,  however,  exist  even  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
provision,  because  your  Commission  is  the  creature  of 
the  Borough  Council.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  it  per- 
mits the  creature  to  exist  that  creature  can  exercise 
the  power  which  its  creator  has  given  it. 

As  stated  before,  it  is  preferable  for  such  commis- 
sons  and  bodies  to  pass  their  enactments  under  the 
title  of  rules  and  regulations.  This  would  be  espe- 
cially desirable  in  the  case  of  your  Commission  because 
sections  2  and  4  specify  "rules  and  regulations"  rather 
than  "ordinances."  However,  as  far  as  their  power  is 
concerned  they  would  be  just  as  powerful  as  an  ordi- 
nance and  would  be  enforced  in  the  same  way.  The 
ordinance-making  power  of  a  municipallity  can  be 
del^rated.  I  have  before  me  ordinances  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Health  and  by  the  Board  of  Street  and  Water 
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Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Newark.  The  pream- 
bles of  these  ordinances  read:  "Be  it  ordained  by  the 
Board  of  Health,"  "Be  it  ordained  by  the  Board  of 
Street  and  Water  Commissioners,"  etc.  There  is  no 
reason,  either  in  law  or  in  common  sense,  why  the 
same  power  cannot  be  exercised  by  a  commission  au- 
thbrized  to  pass  "rules  and  regulations"  when  the  same 
Borough  Council  might  have  said  "ordinances"  if  they 
had  merely  chosen  to  use  that  word. 

Water  Metered  in  Large  Cities. 

Question: — We  should  like  very  much  to  know 
what  large  cities,  if  any,  controlling  their  own  water 
works,  have  completely  metered  service. 

Answer: — Among  the  twenty  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States,  all  of  which  control  their  own  water 
works,  New  Orleans  is  the  only  one  that  has  com- 
pletely metered  service.  Here  are  the  exact  figures 
for  each: 


City 

Per   (ent   of 
wafer  metered 

Per  capita 
consumption 

26 
8 

09 

27 

15 
42 
32 

72 
61 

■     46 

59 
92 

94 

24 

■St  Louis  

128        . 

324 

Buffalo       ... 

Milwaukee    

™ 

Newark   

,g 

Seattle     

Jersey  City  

)6o 

149 

A  Suggestion  for  Someone — Maybe  You. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  municipalities  have 
failed  in  bond  campaigns  for  worthy  and  needed  ob- 
jects when,  if  the  people  had  been  properly  informed, 
the  bond  issue  would  have  been  authorized.  The  pro- 
posal has  been  made  that  the  municipality  make  use  of 
all  available  sourcesof  publicity  to  inform  the  public. 
Expensive  advertising  is  unnecessary  and  would,  of 
course,  be  out  of  place  but  how  about  the  use  of  such 
facilities  as  the  picture  show. 
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Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Municipalities 


Water  Equipment  Patent. 
A  recent  decision  of  considerable  importance  to 
many  municipalities  is  that  of  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  reversing  a  Federal  District  Court 
on  the  question  of  an  alleged  patent  infringement  by 
Minneapolis  in  the  use  of  water  filtration  equipment 
consisting  of  a  central  controlling  system  for  water 
gates,  and  a  screen  for  retaining  gravel.  The  defeated 
litigant  was  Ira  H,  Jewell  of  Chicago  who  did  possess 
patents  on  some  such  device  but  which  were  not  in- 
fringed upon  by  Minneapolis.  Numerous  other  cities 
have  similar  equipment. 

Damages  from  a  Public  Nuisance. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  has  held  that  a  city's 
garbage  collection  and  disposal  must  be  carrried  on 
without  creating  either  a  public  or  a  private  nuisance, 
and  the  nuisance,  if  created,  may  not  only  be  abated 
but  any  person  injured  thereby  has  a  cause  of  action 
for  damages. 

Kea  vs.  City  of  Dublin 
89  SE  484. 

Municipal  Liquor  License. 

The  power  of  a  municipality  to  license,  regulate  and 
prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  pass  police 
ordinances  is  held  not  to  include  power  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  of  intoxicating  liquor  into  the  corporate 
limits. 

Jacksonville  vs.  Chicago  &  A.  R.  Co. 
113  NE  91 

Mimicipal  Contracts. 
The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Mori- 
arity  vs.  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Orange  has  decided  that  even  though  a  city  charter 
may  not  specifically  authorize  a  city,  in  making  a  con- 
tract for  garbage  removal,  to  make  a  reservation  in 
the  contract  giving  the  city  the  privilege  of  terminat- 
ing the  contract,  nevertheless  if  a  city  has  a  contract 
with  such  a  provision  the  contract  will  stand.  The 
court  says  "It  would  be  intolerable  if  the  Legislature 
were  required  to  authorize  specifically  every  provision 
and  specification  of  every  municipal  contract.  The 
fact  that  a  provision  which  is  intended  to  protect  the 
ri^ts  of  the  city  by  securing  prompt  and  exact  per- 


formance on  the  part  of  the  contractor  adds  to  the 
power  of  the  municipality  is  far  from  being  against 
public  policy ;  it  is  quite  in  accordance  therewith." 
98  Ati.  Rep.  465. 

Children  at  "Movie"  Theatres. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  has  held  con- 

stitutk)nal  a  law  prohibiting  the  admission  of  children 

under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  motion  picture  theatres, 

unless  accompanied  by  parents  or  guardians. 

Water- Works  Franchise. 
In  the  case  of  City  of  Belfast  vs.  Belfast  Water 
Company  the  Maine  Supreme  JudicialCourt  holds  that 
a  water  company  which  adopted  a  contract  made  by 
its  promoters  with  the  city,  under  which  it  was  agreed 
that  water  would  be  furnished  free  to  the  municipality 
for  fire  protection  purposes  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years,  the  city  paying  hydrant  rental  in  the 
meantime  and  the  company  carrying  out  the  contract 
for  thirty  years,  became  estopped  to  assert  invalidity  of 
the  contract.  The  city  is  upheld  in  its  right  to  enjoin 
discontinuance  of  the  fire  hydrant  service.  The  court 
further  holds  that  such  an  agreement  cannot  be  deemed 
to  be  invalid  as  being  discriminatory  against  private 
consumers,  except  as  expressly  forbidden  by  statute. 
There  is  a  statute  in  Maine  which  forbids  discrimina- 
tion in  respect  to  service  afforded  by  a  public  utility, 
but  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  finds  that  the  statute 
is  inapplicable  to  this  case  because  adopted  after  the 
contract  in  question  was  made. 

98  Atl.  Rep.  738. 

Dry  Ordinance  Valid. 
On  November  3rd  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  sustaining  the  validity  of  an 
ordinance  of  the  city  of  Duluth,  under  which  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  forbidden.  A  saloonkeeper 
sought  in  a  proceeding  to  compel  issuance  of  a  license 
to  him,  to  show  that  the  initiative  and  referendum  pro- 
visions of  the  home  rule  charter  adopted  by  the  city 
in  1913  were  invalid;  it  being  under  these  provisions 
that  the  ordinance  in  question  was  adopted.  But  the 
courts  sustained  the  power  of  Minnesota  cities  to 
adopt  home  rule  charters  and  to  legislate  on  the  liquor 
question,  independently  of  state  law. 
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NEW  ORDER  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITY 
FRANCHISES 
{Continued  from  page  15) 
and  in  practical  operation.     They  are  not  of  great 
moment,  however,  when  compared  with  the  beneficial 
results  as  seen  in  improved  service,  honest  and  fairly 
efficient  administration  and  friendly  relations  between 
the  ccHnpanies   and   the  public.     The  chief   forward 
looking  lessons  of  the  Chicago  settlement  are  found 
in  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  security  to  the 
investor,   deBnite   limitation  of   return   upon  capital, 
and  public  supervision  of   service,  construction  and 
construction  expenditures. 

The  Chicago  settlement  remained  unchallenged  for 
three  years  as  the  most  enlightened  franchise  arrange- 
ment in  the  country.  Then  came  the  peace  settlement 
between  the  city  of  Qeveland  and  its  traction  interests 
to  compete  for  honors. 

In  Cleveland. 
The  war  in  Cleveland  has  been  a  long  and  costly 
one,  costly  to  the  public  in  poor  service  and  bedeviled 
political  conditions,  costly  to  the  company  in  reduced 
earnings  and  stock  values  and  deterioration  of  physical 
property.  Cutting  loose  from  all  franchise  precedents,  ■ 
Qeveland  effected  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  service 
at  its  actual  cost.  Therein  it  established  a  new  and 
unique  theory  in  public  utihty  regulation  and  unques- 
tionably stated  the  correct  basic  philosophy  of  fran- 
chise making  for  the  future.  The  Cleveland  plan,  with 
modifications  to  fit  local  conditions  and  accord  with 
local  public  policy,  is  destined,  as  I  believe,  to  become 
the  estabhshed  practice  in  cities  of  the  United  States 
in  the  coming  years.  The  fundamentals  of  the  Qeve- 
land ordinance  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  best  street  railroad  transportation  at  cost 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  property. 

2.  The  largest  powers  of  regulation  in  the  interests 
of  public  service. 

3.  A  fair,  fixed,  and  certain  rate  of  return  on  the 
investment. 

The  capital  value,  fixed  in  the  ordinance,  is  the  'basis 
of  the  rate  of  fare  and  the  price  at  which  the  property 
may  be  purchased  by  the  city.  There  are  no  profits 
from  operation,  either  for  city  or  company.  Receipts 
and  expenditures  determine  the  rate  of  fare,  regulated 
in  practice  by  the  amount  contained  in  the  surplus 
fund  remaining  after  the  return  on  capital  investment 
and  all  expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance  have 
been  provided  for.  This  fund  is  technically  described 
as  the  "Interest  Fund,"  The  fare  goes  up  or  down 
automatically,  according  to  the  condition  of  this  fund, 
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which  may  be  characterized  as  the  barometer  of  the 
system.  This  ingenious  arrangement  was  devised  by 
Judge  Taylor  of  the  Federal  Court,  receiver  of  the 
railway  properties  and  chief  agent  in  bringing  order 
out  of  the  Qeveland  street  railway  chaos. 

The  City  Controls. 

The  city  reserves  entire  control  of  operations,  includ- 
ing service,  schedules,  routes,  character  of  cars,  con- 
struction, etc.,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  company 
to  its  fixed  return  upon  the  capital  value.  This  con- 
trol is  vested  in  a  Street  Railway  Commissioner,  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  The  city  has  the  right  of  pur- 
chase at  any  time  on  terms  named  in  the  ordinance, 
There  is  full  publicity  of  accounts.  The  term  of  the 
grant  is  twenty-five  years.  The  prevailing  rate  of 
fare  has  been  three  cents,  with  free  transfer.  The 
present  rate  is  three  cents,  with  one  cent  charge  for 
transfer,  in  effect  since  September,  1914. 

Qeveland  is  well  impressed  with  its  settlement,  both 
in  theory  and  practice.  Under  its  operation  the  ser- 
vice has  been  vastly  bettered,  friction  between  the 
company  and  the  city  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and,  of 
notable  significance,  the  company  has  ceased  its  poli- 
tical activities.  Its  greatest  merit  seems  to  me  to  lie 
in  the  power  it  gives  the  community  to  make  its  own 
standards  of  service,  limited  only  by  the  right  of 
capital  to  its  fixed  return  and  the  willingness  of  the 
public  to  pay  the  cost.  Next  to  this  I  would  place 
the  comprehensive  control  of  operations,  service  and 
equipment  that  it  lodges  in  the  city.  It  subordinates 
the  company  to  its  place  as  an  operating  agent.  De- 
termination of  all  questions  involving  transportation 
policy  rests  with  the  city.* 

Kansas  City's  Essay. 

Four  years  later,  in  1914,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  made 
a  new  agreement  with  its  transportation  utihty.  With 
the  experience  of  Chicago  and  Cleveland  to  build  upon, 
it  was  reasonable  to  expect  here  a  settlement  that 
would  still  more  nearly  approach  the  ideal.  It  does 
not  appear  now  that  Kansas  City  has  improved  ap- 
preciably, if  at  all,  upon  the  work  of  its  predecessors 
in  the  franchise  making  field.  The  ordinance  follows 
closely  the  Chicago  plan,  with  a  fixed  capital  invest- 
ment, a  guaranteed  return  upon  the  same,  a  fixed  rate 
of  fare  (five  cents)  and  the  right  of  purchase  at  any 
time.     The  grant  is  for  thirty  years.     There  is  much 

•  The  voters  of  Dfeillas,  Texas,  in  April,  1916,  adopted  a  street 
railway  franchise  ahnost  identical  with  the  Cleveland  Tilan. 
The  Company,  up  to  this  date,  has  refused  to  accept  the. 
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the  same  comprehensive  control  of  service  and  opera- 
tions as  in  the  case  of  Cleveland,  but  it  is  secured 
through  minority  representation  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, with  supervision  of  details  in  the  hands  of  a 
two-headed  board  of  control  representing  the  com- 
pany and  the  public.  This  appeals  to  me  as  a  com- 
promise arrangement  that  is  not  likely  to  give  satis- 
factory results.  It  smacks  of  the  discredited  system 
of  bi-partisan  administration  boards  in  the  cities  where 
party  politics  is  the  chief  end  of  government. 

The  Kansas  City  franchise,  like  that  in  Chicago, 
provides  for  the  creation  of  profit  surplus  from  earn- 
ings, but  divides  it  between  the  city  and  the  company 
in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  and  one-third,  re- 
spectively. It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  entire 
fund  so  created  shall  first  be  used  to  write  off  $6,300,- 
000  of  the  original  capital  investment,  representing 
admitted  intangibles.  This  is  the  most  notable  original 
feature  of  the  ordinance,  and  certainly  a  commendable 
departure  from  prevailing  public  utility  methods. 

While  the  above  settlements  seem  definitely  to  limit 
the  terms  of  the  franchises,  in  fact,  the  companies 
have  the  right  to  operate  indefinitely  beyond  the  term 
limit.  This  is  assured  by  the  language  of  the  purchase 
provisions.  In  effect,  these  provisions  give  the  com- 
pany a  modified  indeterminate  franchise  and  give  the 
desired  security  to  capital  investment. 

Franchise  Unpreparedness. 

One  admitted  common  defect  of  all  these  settle- 
ments is  the  excess  allo\vances  for  original  capital 
value — the  price  of  peace.  Intangibles  of  various 
kinds  were  included  at  the  insistence  of  the  companies, 
with  the  effect  of  fattening  valuations  to  some  extent, 
but  at  that  the  total  in  each  case  represented  a  con- 
siderable reduction  from  the  previous  capitalization — 
in  the  case  of  Chicago  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  More 
than  liberal  capital  value  seems  inevitable  in  any 
settlement. 

A  notably  wise  provision  of  all  three  settlements  is 
the  one  placing  salaries  of  company  officials  under  city 
supervision,  obviously  a  necessary  precaution  if  econ- 
omical operation  is  the  object.  Excessive  salaries  to 
high-up  officials,  claimed  to  be  in  return  for  extraordi- 
nary capacity,  but  possible  just  as  often  to  conceal 
profits  or  cover  administrative  practices  that  would  not 
look  good  on  the  books,  has  been  all  too  common  with 
public  utilities  in  the  past. 

It  is  also  significant  that  radical  as  these  settlements 
would  appear  to  be  in  the  light  of  franchise  precedents, 
the  companies  in  each  case  championed  them  strongly, 


as  did  all  the  conservative  forces  of  the  several  com- 
munities. Money  and  effort  were  used  to  a  prodigal 
extent  to  "put  them  over." 

Present  Negotiations. 

Detroit,  Toledo  and  Des  Moines  have  been  going 
through  anxious  trials  with  their  street  railway  con- 
cerns for  many  years.  One  franchise  after  another 
has  been  turned  down  either  by  the  city  council  or 
the  people.  No  apparent  progress  has  been  made 
other  than  to  make  those  communities  increasingly 
"gun  shy"  of  franchises,  no  matter  what  their  form 
or  who  their  sponsors.  Detroit  and  Toledo  are  firmly 
insistent  upon  a  program  nothing  short  of  municipal 
ownership. 

The  Minneapolis  Situation. 

For  the  next  forward  step  in  franchise  making  we 
can  look  to  Minneapolis.  The  situation  there  presents 
unusual  opportunities  for  developing  the  principles 
of  the  service  at  cost  system  to  a  still  greater  degree 
of  practical  usefulness. 

The  franchise  of  the  Minneapolis  Street  Railway 
Company,  granted  in  1873,  expires  in  1923.  Eight 
years  in  advance  of  that  time  the  company  has  asked 
the  city  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  new  contract. 
.\s  a  necessary  preliminary,  the  company  secured  from 
the  legislature  of  1915  an  enabling  act  giving  the  city 
council  authority  to  grant  a  new  franchise  at  any  time, 
but  subject  to  public  approval  at  a  referendum  of  the 
voters.  The  act  contains  limitations  that  may  handi- 
cap the  council  to  some  extent  in  the  preparation  of 
an  ordinance  that  realizes  in  full  measure  the  op- 
portunities of  the  situation.  In  some  other  respects 
the  conditions  are  favorable  for  a  model  settlement. 
There  is  no  such  condition  of  demoralized  service,  de- 
teriorated property,  and  chaotic  finances  as  character- 
ized the  situations  in  the  cities  whose  stories  have  been 
told  above.  There  is  no  necessity  for  haste  or  for 
forced  compromises.  Apparently  there  can  no  situa- 
tion arise  that  will  compel  resort  to  the  courts.  The 
city  council  is  free  to  take  its  time  and  do  a  thorough 
job.  It  may  make  its  own  terms  with  the  company, 
limited  only  by  the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act  and  a 
reasonable  regard  for  public  sentiment.  If  the  result 
does  not  measure  up  fairly  well  with  the  possibilities 
it  will  be  due  to  some  other  cause  than  lack  of  op- 
portunity. 

Applying  the  Service  at  Cost  Principle. 

The  company  has  formally  proposed  to  the  Council 
to  make  a  franchise  based  on  the  service  at  cost  prin- 
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ciple,  with  continuing  right  of  purchase  by  the  city 
and  a  provision  that  any  profit  fund  created  from 
operations  shall  go  to  the  city.  The  company  has 
scrupulously  avoided  committing  itself  as  to  any  other 
features  of  the  proposed  franchise. 

In  the  above  I  belkve  the  company  has  suggested  the 
correct  principle  of  a  franchise  for  Minneapolis, 
Whether  it  works  out  satisfactorily  in  practice  depends 
upon,  the  care  with  which  the  principle  is  developed  in 
detail  and  the  subsequent  attitude  of  city  and  company 
in  administering  it.  In  theory  the  company's  pro- 
position presents  to  my  mind  the  only  practical  method 
of  reaching  a  fundamentally  fair  basis  of  dealing  with 
the  public,  as  well  as  for  the  elimination  of  the  long 
standing  evils  of  community  exploitation  to  serve 
private  profits.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  lo^cally  pos- 
sible course  in  the  company's  interest  in  the  present 
uncertain  situation  in  the  urban  transportation  field. 
Under  this  plan,  properly  developed  and  guarded,  the 
company  will  become  in  effect  a  disinterested  operating 
agent  for  the  public,  with  capital  investment,  rate  of 
return  thereon  and  maintenance  of  the  property  se- 
cured at  all  times.  The  company  will  have  no  such 
direct  concern  over  earnings  or  character  of  service 
as  now.  The  public  will  carry  the  main  responsibility. 
To  protect  the  public  interests  adequately  under  this 
program  it  is  essential  that  the  community,  through 
its  proper  ofl'kials,  have  adequate  powers  of  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  company — operation,  service, 
equipment,  construction,  appropriations  to  the  several 
funds,  accounts,  salaries  of  the  company's  officers,  and 
possibly,  as  an  assurance  of  continuous  service  and 
harmonious  relations  between  the  company  and  its 
employees,  supervision  of  the  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions of  the  employees.  Control,  however,  s;hould 
not  be  so  comprehensive  or  exercised  so  arbitarily  as 
to  discourage  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  company. 
Much,  if  not  all  of  the  success  of  the  plan  will  depend 
upon  thoroughgoing  public  supervision,  honestly  and 
efficiently  exercised.  The  city  will  make  its  own 
standards  of  service,  adjust  the  rate  of  fare  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  service,  be  its  own  judge  of  when 
and  where  extensions  shall  be  built,  unrestricted  except 
by  the  rig^it  of  the  company  to  its  fixed  return  upon  its 
investment  and  the  ability  and  the  willingness  of  the 
public  to  foot  the  bills.  Necessarily,  the  public  as- 
sumes all  the  risks  of  the  business.  If  competition 
from  other  agencies  of  transportation  should  at  any 
time  embarrass  the  company's  operations,  the  car 
riders  would  carry  the  burden  in  an  increased  fare. 
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Quite  a  startling  departure  this  appears  to  be  from 
the  orthodox  method  of  dealing  with  a  public  utility. 
But  I  can  see  no  other  course  open.  The  advantage  of 
a  community  free  to  make  its  own  service  standards 
and  pay  only  the  legitimate  cost,  with  all  the  old  forms 
of  public  exploitation,  interference  with  government, 
corruption  of  officials,  and  lowering  of  standards  of 
citizenship  to  make  private  gain  eliminated  must  com- 
pensate many  times  over  the  additional  responsibilities 
that  the  new  order  may  place  upon  the  public. 
Capitalization  and  Investment  Must  Be  Set 
Right  and  Kept  Right. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  task  in 
working  out  the  details  of  the  Service  at  Cost  System 
is  to  reach  a  fair  capital  investment.  As  an  agency 
in  determining  the  rate  of  fare,  as  an  influence  for 
or  against  future  purchase  of  the  property  by  the  city, 
and  as  a  foundation  for  just  relations  between  the 
company  and  the  public,  capital  investment  is  the  one 
most  important  factor  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
a  franchise  contract  based  on  the  service  at  cost  prin- 
ciple. The  company  will  unquestionably  hold  out  for 
a  liberal  valuation  of  its  property.  It  will  insist  upon 
the  inclusion  of  every  legal  element  of  value,  including 
the  element  known  as  "going  value."  A  liberal  capital 
value  is  inevitable.  This  has  been  the  invariable  re- 
sult, whether  valuations  were  determined  by  the  court, 
the  state  commissions,  or  by  agreement  between  city 
and  company. 

All  additional  capital  during  the  term  of  the  grant 
must  be  carefully  supervised  by  the  city  to  the  end  of 
assuring  that  every  dollar  expended  on  the  property 
shall  represent  money  actually  invested.  This  super- 
vision does  not  necessarily  include  any  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  issue  of  the  company's  securities.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Enabling  Act  declares  that  the  Company 
"shall  not  sell,  dispose  of  or  pledge  any  shares  of  its 
capital  stock,  or  issue  any  certificates  thereof,  for  less 
than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  their  par  value,"  nor  issue 
any  bonds  except  for  money  at  their  market  value,  in 
no  case  to  be  less  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  par  value. 

Local  Interest  Paramount. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  mistaken  attempt  to  apply  to 
a  city  government  the  present  and  prevailing  scheme  of 
control  of  public  utility  securities  through  state  public 
service  commissions.  I  do  not  regard  this  provision 
as  necessary  to  protect  public  interests,  or  as  a  wise 
exercise  of  municipal  authority.  The  big  purpose  of 
a  public  utility  contract  is  to  direct  the  relations  be- 
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tween  the  utility  and  the  community  which  it  serves. 
I  cannot  admit  that  it  should  include  protection  of  in- 
vestors representing  the  'four  comers  of  the  earth  who 
are  voluntary  purchasers  of  the  utility's  securities. 

The  charge  imposed  for  the  service,  especially  street 
railway  transportation,  should  not  be  a  matter  wholly 
for  experts  to  determine.  The  rate  of  fare  necessarily 
will  depend  to  some  extent  on  other  provisions  of  the 
ordinance — valuation,  rate  of  return  upon  capital  in- 
vestment, inclusion  of  the  profits  feature,  etc.  Public 
policy  should  be  considered  and  public  opinion  con- 
sulted. 

The  length  of  the  grant  is  another  matter  which  calls 
for  consultation  with  the  public.  I  believe  that  the 
public  interest  demands  relatively  short  grants — not 
to  exceed  thirty  years.  There  is  not  time  here  to  de- 
velop the  theory  behind  thds  conviction,  A  thirty-year 
term  with  continuing  rights  of  operation  pending  pur- 
chase, should  afford  adequate  security  to  the  invest- 
ment, while  giving  a  measure  of  protection  to  the  pub- 
lic that  does  not  exist  in  a  definite  long  term  grant. 

Sinking  Fund. 

Public  policy  is  also  involved  in  the  questions  of  pro- 
viding a  sinking  fund  to  write  off  capital  investment. 
Personally,  I  would  favor  the  principle  of  a  moderate 
sinking  fund,  sufficient  at  least  to  extinguish  the  in- 
tangible values  sure  to  be  in  the  original  capital  invest- 
ment, at  or  before  the  end  of  the  grant.  Payment  for 
the  whole  property  during  one  generation  would  be 
too  palpable  an  injustice  upon  that  generation.  The 
car  riders  properly  should  have  a  voice  in  determining 
this  issue,  both  as  to  the  question  of  including  any 
sinking  fund  at  all  and  the  amount  if  the  principle 
is  accepted. 

Taxation. 

A  factor  of  some  significance  in  determining  the  ser- 
vice charge  under  a  service  at  cost  system  is  that  of 
taxation.  Under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  private 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  the  charge  for  service  is 
fixed  in  the  contract  and  the  company  pays  from  profits 
the  taxes  assessed  against  the  property.  Under  the 
new  order  taxes  are  a  charge  against  operations  and 
are  paid  by  the  users  of  the  service.  Should  car  riders 
in  Minneapolis  be  required  to  pay  in  added  rate  of 
fare  $300,000  a  year  for  relief  of  general  taxation?  Is 
this  a  just  system  of  raising  taxation  revenue?  If  it 
is  should  it  not  be  also  applied  to  the  municipal  water 
works  system?-  I  am  not  answering  the  question  here. 
I  merely  raise  the  point  to  illustrate  one  phase  of  the 


sharp  distinction  between  the  two  franchise  principles. 
The  new  franchise  order  will  yield  to  the  city  the 
right  to  purchase  the  property  of  the  utility,  or  to 
designate  a  purchaser,  at  any  time,  aiter  reasonable 
notice,  and  the  price,  or  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
same,  will  be  stated  so  plainly  in  the  contract  as  to 
leave  no  chance  for  misunderstanding  or  recourse  to 
the  courts. 

Purchase  and  Payment. 

There  will  be  such  provision  of  payment  as  to  make 
purchase  a  feasible  proposition,  preferably  by  assump- 
tion by  the  dty  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  com- 
pany, and  an  issue  of  certificates  representing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  remaining  value,  secured  by  the 
property  itself.  The  cash  consideration  should  be 
relatively  small  and  raised  by  the  sale  of  certificates  or 
bonds,  backed  by  the  general  credit  of  the  city.  The 
Detroit  plan  of  financing  the  purchase  of  the  street 
railway  property  offers  valuable  suggestions  in  this 
connection.  Purchase  of  their  street  railway  prop- 
erties by  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Kansas  City  under 
the  terms  provided  in  the  settlement  must  necessarily 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  . 

Do  We  Want  a  Profit  Fund? 

Much  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  value  of  a 
profit  fund  to  be  shared  by  city  and  company.  This 
appeals  to  many  as  an  alluring  feature  of  a  franchise 
settlement,  useful  as  a  means  of  securing  the  money 
to  buy  the  property  or  municipal  operation  or  for  the 
relief  of  general  taxation.  I  cannot  wholly  subscribe 
to  this  principle.  It  impresses  me  as  being  an  awk- 
ward way  of  securing  the  first  result  and  as  giving 
official  sanction  to  a  wrong  theory  in  franchise  mak- 
ing— the  creation  of  profits.  The  sinking  fund  device 
would  serve  the  same  purpose  in  a  more  simple  and 
scientific  way  and  obviate  the  danger  of  diversion  of 
the  fund.  If  there  is  to  be  a  profit  fund  I  believe 
participation  in  the  same  should  be  extended  to  the 
employes  of  the  company.  If  a  profit  bonus  to  the 
company  will  increase  its  operating  efficiency,  a  quite 
common  claim  with  franchise  thinkers,  would  it  not 
just  as  logically  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  employes? 

Use  of  a  profit  surplus  for  relief  of  taxation  is,  of 
course,  wholly  out  of  the  question.  I  think  we  can 
all  come  together  on  that  point. 

Another  objectionable  feature  of  the  participating 
profit  practice  is  the  indirect  means  it  affords  for  pad- 
ding the  returns  on  capital.  The  Chicago  settlement, 
besides  sharing  profit  surplus  of  more  than  $3,000,- 
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ooo  a  year  with  the  company,  provides  for  additional 
earnings  to  the  company  through  means  of  percentage 
allowances  on  all  new  construction,  under  the  guise  of 
contractor's  profits,  and  brokerage  charges.  The  re- 
sult has  been  to  increase  the  five  per  cent  return  to 
capital  to  an  average  of  about  eight  per  cent  durii^ 
the  eight  years  of  operation  under  the  settlement. 
Herein  also  is  an  obvious  incentive  to  the  conipany 
to  resort  to  devious  ways  of  padding  its  construction 
account. 

What  We  May  Expect. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the 
iwssibilities  of  the  new  franchise  order: 

It  can  remove  the  element  of  speculative  profit  from 
Lhe  operation  of  public  utilities. 

It  can  eliminate  the  companies  from  politics — per- 
haps the  most  beneficent  result  in  the  whole  list. 

It  can  make  them  efficient  and  disinterested  agencies 
of  public  service. 

It  can  secure  to  a  municipality  the  service  that  the 
public  needs  and  demands  and  at  the  actual  cost  of 
the  same,  with  the  public  the  sole  judge  of  the  stand- 
ards of  service. 

It  can  provide  the  means  for  assuring  permanently 
harmonious  relations  between  the  utilities  and  the 
public. 

It  can  make  possible  in  terms  of  purchase  and  pay- 
ment the  ultimate  acquisition  of  the  properties  for 
municipal  operation. 

It  can  assure  just  wages  and  working  conditions  to 
the  employes  and  the  rights  of  independent  citizenship. 

It  can  unite  the  community  for  co-operative  effort 
to  raise  the  standards  of  local  gc*emment  and  citizen- 
ship. 

If  the  new  order  fails  in  a  substantial  measure  to 
effectuate  this  program,  I  can  see  but  one  possible 
course  left — to  follow  the  lead  of  Detroit  and  Toledo, 
where  the  community  slogan  is  "No  compromise  with 
private  ownership  of  public  utilities." 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  CHARTER  FOR 

NEWARK 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

its  present  haphazard  and  inefficient  way,  resulting  as 

we  all  know,  in  delay  in  carrying  out  projects  and  in 

great  waste  of  public  funds. 

Under  the  proposed  charter  we  should  elect  a  Mayor 
once  in  four  years.  The  Aldermen  would  also  serve 
four  years,  two  being  elected  in  one  year  and  three  the 
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second  year  thereafter.  If  we  had  a  commission  the 
five  members  of  it  would  be  chosen  only  once  in  four 
years.  Under  either  system  the  existing  quandary 
and  indecision  of  the  voter  when  in  the  booth  at  the 
polls  would  be  inexcusable. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  BOOKS. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Municipal  Adminis- 
tration 

By  Wjlliam  Bennet  Monro,  Professor  of 
Municipal  Government  in  Harvard  University. 
This  book  is  devoted  to  the  organization,  functions 
and  methods  of  the  principal  departments  of  American 
cities.  Its  emphasis  is  on  function  rather  than  frame- 
work as  in  the  earlier  books  of  Professor  Munro: 
The  Government  of  American  Cities  and  The  Gov- 
ernment of  European  Cities.  He  follows  a  discus- 
sion of  the  demand  for  municipal  efficiency  by  chap- 
ters on  such  matters  as  city  planning,  sewerage  and 
sewage,  water  supply,  streets  and  municipal  finances. 


The  Law  and  Practice  of  Municipal  Home  Rule 

By  Howard  Lee  McBain,   Associate   Professor  of 

Municipal  Science  and  Administration, 

Columbia  University. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  valuable 
pieces  of  work  that  has  appeared  among  municipal 
volumes  for  several  years.  The  vital  and  pressing 
question  of  home  rule  is  treated  as  follows : 

Part  I.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Home 
Rule  Problem:  The  Scope  of  Legislative  Power  over 
Cities,  Constitutional  Limitations  Directed  at  Specific 
Legislative  Abuses,  Constitutional  Prohibitions  Against 
Special  L^islation  for  Cities. 

Part  II.  Home  Rule  in  States  Which  Have  Granted 
Charter-Making  Powers  to  Cities :  The  Federal  Idea 
as  Applied  to  Relations  between  the  City  and  the 
State,  Home  Rule  in  Missouri,  California,  Washing- 
ton, Minnesota,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  Oregon, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Texas. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  machinery 
of  home  rule,  the  grant  of  home  rule  powers  and  the 
relations  between  the  powers  of  the  cities  and  the 
powers  of  state  legislatures.  He  has  appended  a  table 
of  cases. 


One  Word,  at  Least. 

Though  cities  have  not  reached  the  point  of  the 

maximum  of  efficiency  and  the  minimum  of  corruption 

and  are  but  beginning  to  rid  themselves  of  the  op- 
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probrium  that  has  attached  since  Bryce's  much-quoted 
statement  "the  most  conspicuous  failure  in  American 
Government  is  the  government  of  her  cities" — the  fol- 
lowing may  at  least  be  said  and  with  pride : 

While  the  internal  affairs  of  each  of  our  individual 
cities  are  not  what  we  determine  they  shall  be,  the 
relations  of  cities  one  with  the  other  are  immeasurably 
farther  advanced  than  the  relations  of  nations  one 
with  the  other.  The  two  are  in  different  eras  of 
civilization.  Wars  Ijetween  cities  are  today  un- 
thinkable. The  citizens  of  Boston  have  no  fear  of 
the  people  of  New  York.  Philadelphians  are  not  arm- 
ing against  Jersey  City.  Detroit's  budget  contains  no 
appropriation  for  preparedness.  Chicago  has  no 
submarines.  The  Ancients  so  fought  but  we  have 
advanced,  in  this  respect  at  least,  since  their  day.  Of 
course,  we  recognize  the  difference  between  inter- 
municipal  and  international  interests  but  that  dif- 
ference is  what  we  are  talking  about.  Why  does  it 
exist? 


WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSER- 
VATION AND  DEVELOPMENT,  STATE 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 
(Continued  from  page  13) 
the  resources  and  industrial  activities  of  the  State, 
there  will  be  loan  collections  for  educational  purposes 
circulating  among  the  public  schools.     These  will  con- 
sist of  natural  history  specimens,  birds,  Bsh,  mammals, 
rocks  and  minerals,  process  sets  showing  methods  of 
manufacture,  educational  exhibit  showing  methods  and 
products  of  school  work,  lantern  slides,  pictures,  etc. 
The  new  Museum,  in  what  it  can  do  for  the  schools 
and  what  the  schools  can  do  for  it,  will  toudi  closely 
the  educational  life  of  many  municipalities. 

The  Legislature  has  made  an  appropriation  for  a 
new  chemical  and  testing  laboratory  for  the  Depart- 
ment which  will  be  completed  during  the  coming  year. 
While  this  is  mainly  for  the  work  of  this  and  other 
State  Departments,  nevertheless,  the  work  to  be  done 
there,  particularly  in  testing  various  classes  of  road 
materials,  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  any  munic- 
ipality wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
cooperation  in  this  work. 

In  carrying  out  its  function  of  conservation  of  the 
State's  resources  and  aiding  in  its  development,  the 
Department  is  desirious  of  cooperating  with  any 
municipality  so  far  as  its  funds  and  powers  permit. 


Municipalities. 
When  in  need  of  material  or  equipment  in  the  line 
of  those  advertised  in  New  Jersey  Municipalities 
do  not  fail  to  give  these — your — advertisers  a  chance. 
We  take  "ads"  only  from  reliable  concerns.  They 
are  helping  us  produce  this  magazine  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  deserve  your  preference.  When  writing 
mention  New  Jersey  Municipalities. 


A  Chance  to  Co-Operate. 

ALL  MUNICIPALITIES  WHETHER  MEM- 
BERS OF  THIS  LEAGUE  OR  NOT  ARE 
INVITED  TO  SEND  IN  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 
CONCERNING  THEIR  ACTIVITIES.  IF  YOUR 
MUNICIPALITY  HAS  PERFORMED  A  NOTE- 
WORTHY ACHIEVEMENT  OR  IF  YOU  HAVE 
HIT  UPON  A  SUCCESSFUL  WAY  OF  DOING 
SOMETHING  THAT  PREVIOUSLY  WAS  DONE 
INEFFICIENTLY  LET  US  KNOW  ABOUT  IT. 
THAT  IS  CO-OPERATION  AND  IT  MAY  BE  OF 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  A  FELLOW  MUNIC- 
IPALITY. 


Use  This  Coupon 
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NEW  JERSEY  MUNiaPALITIES, 
BUKEAU  OF  MlllCIPAL  INFORHATION, 
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"JXake  Education  Real  And  Pass  It  Around" 

LEARNING  TO  EARN 

••^^^^^^^^^^^-rs~.-r.-..-s.-.s-:i ■       -       '   ■■--.- r  i-. 

BY 

JOHN  A.  LAPP,  Member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Vocational  Education,  Secretary 
Indiana  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Education,  Director  of  the  Indiana 
Bureau  of  Legislative  Information 

and 

CARL  H.  MOTE,  Author  of  Industrial  Arbitration, 

Introduction  by  HON.  WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

BOSTON  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION: 

"Lapp,  and  Mote  go  over  the  whole  ground  of  prevocational  and  vocational  training, 
including  part-time  and  extension  plans  for  training  and  vocational  guidance.  The  pro- 
gram of  education  outlined  means  a  complete  socializing  of  the  public  school  system." 

FRANK  DUFFY,  General  Secretary  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  s&y^- 
"A  strong  plea  for  the  refashioning  of  our  educational  system  in  the  light  of  condi- 
tions existing  today  in  the  agricultural,  industrial  and  business  world  is  made  by  Lapp 
and  Mote  in  Learning  to  Earn." 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD,  Seeretarg  of  Commerce,  says  : 

"This  book  is  to  be  commended  as  a  thoughtful  study  concerning  things  that  are 
greatly  needed  among  us,  and  as  giving  an  impetus  to  thought  that  can  only  be  helpful." 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  in  The  American  Federationist,  says  : 

"A  most  helpful  study,  sound  philosophically  and  rich  in  practical  suggestions.  The 
volume  is  commended  to  the  thoughtful  reading  of  all,  for  industrial  education  and  voca- 
tional education  are  matters  of  urgent  impoj'tance." 

ARTHUR  DEAN,  Director  of  Vocational  Bducation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  says : 

"This  book  will  do  much  to  'put  across'  the  idea  of  the  need  for  the  value  of  a  learn- 
ing-to-earn  education." 

JOHN  DEWEY,  in  The  New  Republic,  says  : 

"Learning  to  Earn  is  altogether  the  most  complete  survey,  chapter  by  chapter, 
of  the  many  phases  of  the  question  of  industry  in  education  which  exists.  Would  that 
consultation  of  its  material  might  be  obligatory  for  all  editorial  writers  who  have  occasion 
to  touch  in  our  daily  papers  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  public  school  system." 

Learning  to  Earn  appeals  favorably  to  all  classes  of  those  most  concerned  in  voca- 
tional education — the  employer,  the  employee,  the  general  educator  and  the  vocational 
educator. 
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FEBRUARY, 191 7 


The  Second  Annual  Convention  of  The 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities 


The  actual  occurrence  of  our  second  convention  is 
now  history  but  the  result  of  its  efforts  will  undoubt- 
edly be  active  for  some  time  to  come. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  few  officials  of  our  member 
municipalities  who  were  tmable  to  attend  we  wish  to 
say  that  the  convention  was  welt  attended,  the  asso- 
ciations pleasant,  the  business  important  and  the  ses- 
sions exceedingly  profitable.  The  det^ates  went  away 
feeling  that  they  were  taking  something  back  to  their 
respective  municipalities  which  would  aid  them  in 
promoting  efficiency  and  progress  in' mtmicipal  ad- 
ministration. 


Only  that  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
which  is  of  real  interest  as  reading  matter,  will  be 
published  and  it  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
New  Jersey  MuNiapAUTiEs.  The  full  minutes  of 
the  business  sessions  will  be  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Information.  We  are  sure  that  all  will  be  interested 
in  the  major  part  of  the  proceedings  of  our  opening 
session  and  accordingly  reproduce  it  here. 

For  the  names  of  the  newly-elected  officers  and 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
year,  see  the  corrected  list  on  the  inside  of  the  front 
cover. 


A  d  d  r  e  s 


of     Wei 


come 


Hon.  John  E.  Gill,  Trenton 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  honor  of  welcoming 
you  to  Trenton  this  morning.  The  only  reason  I  can 
assign  for  my  being  in  this  prominent  position  is  that 
the  Mayor  is  President  of  this  body  and  could  not 
very  well  welcome  himself  to  Trenton.  The  expert 
we  have  in  Trenton  now  on  addresses  of  welcome 
is  the  Mayor,  He  is  making  them  morning,  noon 
and  night. 

You  have  an  unusual  prc^ram  for  this  convention, 
unusual  on  account  of  the  last  page.  I  go  to  lots  of 
conventions,  as  most  of  you  do,  no  doubt,  and  quite 
often  I  go  for  fraternal  or  social  reasons,  but  you 
are  coming  here  distinctly  for  business  and  have  an- 
nounced, on  the  last  page  of  your  program,  that  Mayor 
Donnelly  has  consented  to  arrange  an  exhibition  trip 
for  all  who  care  to  remain  after  the  convention  for 
that  purpose.  You  have  come  here  for  these  two 
days  to  do  some  work.     You  have  honored  Trenton 


with  your  attendance  and  we  can  predict  that  when 
you  close  your  sessions  tomorrow  something  construc- 
tive will  have  been  done. 

You  appreciate  the  fact  too,  gentlemen,  that  the 
individual  now-a-days,  in  work  of  this  kind,  is  really 
a  very  small  factor;  that  there  must  be  organization 
of  the  kind  that  you  represent.  You  know  the  old 
colored  driver  in  the  south  was  right.  He  was  de- 
cidedly skilled  with  the  whip.  Going  along  with  his 
master  one  day  a  fly  lit  on  the  ear  of  his  mule.  The 
old  fellow  took  the  whip  and  lashed  it  off.  The  boss 
thought  that  was  wonderful  and  complimented  him 
on  it.  They  went  along  a  little  farther,  and  the  master 
noticed  a  bee  by  the  roadside  suctdng  the  sweet  out 
of  a  flower.  He  said,  "Sambo,  III  bet  you  can't  hit 
that  bee,"  Sambo  cracked  his  whip  and  hit  the  bee. 
Going  along  a  little  farther,  they  saw  a  hornet's  nest 
in  a  tree.  "Sambo,"  he  said,  "I'll  bet  you  can't 
hit  that  hornet's  nest."     "Oh,  no.  Boss,  Oh,  no,  you 
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don't  ketch  this  nigger  hitting  that  hornet's  nest.  Oh, 
no,  not  this  nigger,"  "Why,  what  is  the  trouble?" 
"They's  organized,"  was  the  reply.  So,  I  think  when 
we  organize  we  do  command  just  a  little  more  respect 
than  without  oi^:anization. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  man  is  our  benefactor 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before.  Then,  what  do  you  say  in  municipal 
work,  about  a  man  who  plants  a  row  of  trees  where 
nothing  but  a  streak  of  dust  existed  before?  What 
do  you  say  about  the  man  in  a  municipality,  ambitious 
and  a^ressive,  who  plants  a  park  where  there  was 
nothing  but  the  barren  waste?  What  about  a  man 
who  puts  a  smokestack  where  jimson  weeds  flourished? 
What  about  the  man  who  puts  the  City  Beautiful 
where  topsy-turveydom  reigned?  That  is  all  the  re- 
sult of  program,  the  thing  you  have  in  mind  here 
today. 

I  know  something  about  western  cities.  The  Mayor 
referred  to  my  being  a  western  man.  Kansas  City 
had  a  program,  Denver  had  a  program,  Cleveland, 
Washington,  Detroit,  all  had  programs,  and  that  is 
why  they  are  sightseeing  cities  today,  and  we  in  New 
Jersey  can't  get  along  without  programs  for  our 
cities, 

I  take  it,  then,  that  you  have  in  mind  that  Gold- 
smith was  right  when  he  said: 

"111  fares  the  land. 
To  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates 
And  men  decay." 

In  welcoming  you  to  Trenton  I  say  that  you  are 
not  only  architects,  you  are  the  builders  of  the  civic 
thought  and  life  of  your  community.  And  I  want 
to  say  to  you  today,  not  as  a  pessimist,  but  as  one 
who  believes  in  the  eternal  progress  of  societies  and 
municipalities,  that  you  will  find  the  road  to  public 


service  a  straight  and  narrow  path.  There  are  not 
very  many  who  enter  that  path,  but  that  should  not 
discourage  you.  You  are  endeavoring  in  your  munici- 
pal work  to  overcome  selfishness  in  our  business  and 
in  our  social  and  civic  life  and  if  you  do  that  a  big 
step  along  the  line  of  progress  has  been  made. 

My  experience  in  public  life  in  Trenton  has  been 
that  there  are  still  too  many  men  in  every  community 
and  every  city  who  are  ready  to  say,  "Well,  I  have 
mine,  give  the  other  fellow  what  he  can  get."  It  is 
a  little  like  Schmidt's  Printing  Ink.  He  and  his 
friends  were  on  board  an  ocean  liner.  They  could 
see  great  bodies  of  stars  and  Schmidt  was  asked  if 
he  didn't  admire  them.  All  he  could  say  was,  no,  he 
didn't  admire  them,  but  he  said,  "If  you  could  make 
them  stars  spell  Schmidt's  Printing  Ink,  then  I'd 
think  they  were  fine."  There  are  too  many  men  of 
that  kind.  A  man  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "I  haven't 
any* public  spirit;  there  are  plenty  of  men  in  your 
town  willing  to  do  these  things,  let  them  do  it" ;  and 
there  are  too  many  men  in  every  town  of  that  kind. 
I  am  glad  that  in  your  organization  you  are  endeavor- 
ing to  dissipate  that. 

It  is  an  honor  that  you  have  come  to  Trenton  to- 
day. It  is  an  honor  to  be  allowed  to  welcome  you 
to  this  city  and,  rn  my  concluding  words,  I  want  to 
leave  a  thought  of  encouragement  with  you.  You 
may  need  it  in  these  meetings.  You  may  need  it  in 
the  work  to  come,  and  you  may  need  it  in  your  ef- 
forts at  betterment  in  the  community  in  which  you 
live.  I  don't  know  who  said  this,  but  I  heard  it  when 
I  was  a  boy  and  it  has  done  me  a  whole  lot  of  good: 
"If  thou  can'st  plan  a  noble  deed, 

And  never  flag  'til  it  succeed," 

Though  in  the  strife  thy  heart  should  bleed. 

Whatever  obstacles  control,  Thine  hour  will  come. 

Go  on  true  soul,  Thou'lt  win  the  prize, 
Thou'lt  reach  the  goal." 


"New  Times  Demand  New  Measures* 


Br  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 


New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men; 
The  world  advances  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  in  our  father's  day  were  best ; 
And,  doubtless,  after  us  some  purer  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we. 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth. 
The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotteD-ripc.  for  change; 


Then  let  it  come;  I  have  no  dread  of  what 
Is  called  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind. 
Nor  think  I  that  God's  world  would  fall  apart 
Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or  less- 
Truth  is  eternal,  but  her  efHuence, 
With  endless  change,  is  fitted  to  the  hour; 
Her  mirror  is  turned  forward,  to  reflect 
The  promise  of  the  future,  not  the  past 
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Response  to  the  Address  of  Welcome 

Hon.  George  N.  Seger 

Mayor  of  Passaic. 

Mr.  President  and  Delegates  to  the  Convention :  The  Mayor  made  mention  of  an  incident  that  hap- 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  put  pened   four  or  five  years   ago.     It   was  then,   with 

on  this  program  to  answer  the  address  of  welcome  the  thought  in  mind  that  cities  should  cooperate  and 

by  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of   Commerce  of  inform  themselves  through  any  source  and  live  in  the 

the  City  of  Trenton,     I  am  sure  we  very  much  en-  atmosphere  of  the  present  day,  that  it  was  my  privi- 

joyed  his  humorous  remarks  and  have  also  taken  to  lege  with  Mayor  Donnelly  and  one  or  two  others  in 

heart  the  very  serious  thoughts  he  has  left  with  us.  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to  organize  what  was  known 

I  learned  early  in  my  political  life  that  it  is  oft-times  as  the  Mayors'  League,     We  went  on  in  a  more  or 

embarrassing  and  somewhat  difficult  to  reply  to  an  less  disorganized  fashion  for  two  or  three  years,  and 

address  of  which  you  know  nothing  beforehand,  and  realized  we  needed  additional  legislation  to  carry  out 

that  it  is  good  policy  to  be  prepared  and  to  have  your  our  purpose,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  very  few  who 

subject  well  in  hand  before  making  an  address.  were  then  in  the  association,  it  was  secured  and  the 

This  was  brought  most  forcibly  to  my  notice  during  result  of  that  l^slatJon  is  such  a  gathering  as  we 
the  first  year  I  was  elected  Mayor.  At  seven  o'clock 
one  evening  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  gathering 
of  the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood  at  a  dinner,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  that  same  evening  I  was  invited  to  the 
dinner  of  the  New  Jersey  Road  Horse  Association. 


have  here  today, 

I  believe  if  we  will  stand  together  as  President  Gill 

said,  organized,  we  can  accomplish  much  in  the  way 

of   legislation  that   will   help  instead   of   hinder  our 

municipalities,   but  always   having  in  mind  that  we 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  keep  from  talking  horses     should  cooperate  with  the  legislature.     We  do  not 


to  the  ministers  and  from  quoting  the  Bible  to  the 
horse  drivers.  So,  I  have,  perhaps  as  Mayor  Don- 
nelly has,  tried  to  commit  my  speeches,  and  improve 
in  this  line  of  work,  as  my  term  of  office  goes  on. 

Every  large  corporation  strives  to  secure  the  latest 
machinery  and  to  introduce  the  most  efficient  methods 
in  order  to  successfully  meet  competition,  and  those 
who  do  not  usually  fall  by  the  wayside.  A  municipal 
corporation  as  well  as  an  industrial  corporation  should 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  present  day,  and  keep 


want  them  to  believe  that  we  offer  criticisms  in  ; 
mood  which  would  appear  destructive.  It  should 
rather  be  constructive  and  instructive,  and  above  all 
things,  we  must  try  to  impress  on  the  legislators  that 
we  want  to  inform  them  and  not  reform  them,  be- 
cause if  there  is  anything  that  a  legislator  or  man  in 
public  life  dislikes,  it  is  to  feel  that  he  needs  reforming. 
I  hope  the  delegates  to  this  convention  will  go  away 
from  here  feeling  that  they  have  enlisted  in  a  cause 
which  is  going  to  grow  and  which  is  going  to  be  of 


abreast  of  the  times  or  instead  of  progressing,  it  will     inestimable  value,  not  only  to  the  cities  which  they 
find  it  is  retrogressing.  represent  but  to  the  entire  state. 


President 


s 


Address 


Hon.  Frederick  W.  Donnelly 

Mayor  of  Trenton. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  and  Friends:  of   the   official   existence   of   the    Xew   Jersey    State 

After  an  analytical  study  of  the  splendid  program  League  of  Municipalities,  and  looking  backward  to 

arranged  for  our  Second  Annual  Convention,  I  hesi-  the  time  when,  figuratively  speaking,  two  or  three  of 

tate  to  take  up  any  considerable  amount  of  the  time  us  gathered  in  this  same  Chamber  with  the  purpose  in 

of  the  delegates,  but  I  believe  that  a  short  review  of  mind  of  forming  an  organization  that  would  band  to- 

the  past  year,  constituting  an  epochal  step  of  progress  gether  for  mutual  benefit  and  progress,  all  the  cities, 

in  the  early  history  of  our  organization,  may  not  be  towns,  boroughs,  townships  and  villages  of  our  State, 

amiss.  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  exultant  thought  that  the 

This  year's  convention  completes  the  second  year  work  of  the  few  laborers,  so  inauspiciously  begun  at 
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that  time,  has  borae  abundant  fruit  and  has  not  been 
in  vain.  Starting  with  a  membership  of  about  a  half 
hundred  interested  municipal  disciples  in  June,  1915, 
our  organization  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  thirty 
municipalities  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  includes 
all  the  larger  incorporated  entities  of  the  State. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Charles  Herr,  who  was  em- 
ployed as  Field  Secretary,  were  discontinued  May 
20th,  1916.  The  gentleman  was  employed  to  visit 
municipalities,  to  acquaint  their  government  author- 
ities with  the  object,  power,  scope  and  ambition  of 
our  League  and  to  urge  them  to  affiliate. 

The  territory  covered  by  Mr.  Herr  was  what  is 
generally  termed  North  Jersey,  or  that  portion  of 
the  State  lying  north  of  Trenton.  Notwithstanding 
Mr,  Herr's  success  in  enlarging  the  membership,  your 
committee  deemed  it  best  to  secure  someone  to  or- 
ganize the  Bureau  of  Information,  which  was  to  be 
located  at  Princeton,  and  one  who  could,  after  estab- 
lishing the  Bureau,  take  up  the  work  of  Mr.  Herr, 
and  be  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  members 
in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  affiliation  of  municipalities 
that  have  not  as  yet  entered  our  ranks. 

After  several  conferences,  your  committee  selected 
Mr.  Claude  H.  Anderson  as  the  one  well  qualified 
and  equipped  for  the  position  and  named  him  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Information. 

To  my  mind  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Information,  provided  for  in  our  constitution,  has 
marked  the  most  important  accomplishment  of  your 
Executive  Committee  during  the  past  year.  We  all 
realize  that  to  efiicaciously  do  things  requires  funds 
and  the  initial  year  of  our  existence  was  largely  oc- 
cupied in  the  work  of  securing  new  member  munici- 
palities, thereby  providing  for  our  needs  a  working 
capital. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  close  of  our  last  conven- 
tion that  your  committee  was  enabled  to  see  its  way 
clear  to  provide  for  this  important  function  of  the 
League.  We  were  exceedingly  fortunate,  however, 
in  securing  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  Princeton 
University  Trustees  which  enabled  us  to  go  one  step 
farther  and  find  the  man  for  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Bureau,  and  place  him  in  charge. 

The  Director  was  installed  in  September  last.  Since 
this  time  he  has  been  busily  engaged  organizing  the 
Bureau  and  placing  its  facilities  at  the  command  of 
our  membership  and  others  desiring  its  aid.  The 
plans  and  preparations  he  has  definitely  formulated 
are  destined  to  make  the  Bureau  a  vital  force  in  the 
progress  of  the  League  and  a  great  contributing  me- 


dium to  the  securing  of  efficient  government  in  the 
various  municipalities  of  the  State.  In  Mr.  Qaude 
H.  Anderson,  I  believe  we  have  found  the  right  man 
to  head  the  Bureau  and  that  it  will,  under  his  guid- 
ance, grow  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  munici- 
palities of  the  State. 

The  work  of  your  Committee  during  the  past  two 
years  has  not  been  easy.  It  required  constant  work 
and  persistent  effort  to  bring  the  League  to  its  present 
state,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
create  the  efficient  imit  of  mutual  benefit  which  we 
all  visioned  at  its  inception  period.  Our  efforts  in 
the  establishment  of  this  League  have  been  encour- 
aging. Whether  or  not  the  organization  is  built  on  a 
permanent  foundation  lies  within  the  power  of  the 
municipalities  of  New  Jersey. 

Ample  legislation  permittii^  the  incorporated  muni- 
cipalities in  New  Jersey  to  join  such  an  organization, 
pay  their  annual  dues,  and  defray  the  expenses  of 
any  delegation  they  may  elect  to  attend  the  meetings 
or  conventions  of  the  League,  has  been  placed  on  the 
statute  books  through  the  mitiative  of  our  committee 
and  it  has  been  there  for  a  considerable  time;  in  fact 
the  requisite  legislation  covering  these  essential  points 
has  been  enacted  two  years.  This  fact  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  Mayors  time  and  time  again  and  it 
would  seem  that  if  the  importance  of  affiliation  with 
the  League  has  been  maturely  considered  we  now 
should  have  a  larger  membership  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  municipalities. 

If  we  wish  to  make  this  League  the  creature  of 
power  which  it  is  capable  of  being  and  to  wield  the 
influence  similar  organizations  sway  in  many  states 
of  the  Union,  we  must  work  in  harmonious  accord. 
If  it  is  to  become  the  potent  weapon  of  the  people, 
the  missile  of  destruction  of  special  privilege  and  in- 
visible government,  the  safeguard  against  the  wiles 
of  unscrupulous  politicians  and  selfish  corporations, 
it  must  enjoy  the  strength  of  numbers  and  responsive 
activity  from  all  member  municipalities.  There  is  no 
logical  reason  to  be  assigned  why  nearly  every  one 
of  the  four  to  five  hundred  cities,  towns,  etc.,  in  New 
Jersey  are  not  already  strength-giving  fibres  of  this 
mutually-planned  and  mutually-beneficent  organiza- 
tion. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  certainly  outweigh 
the  expense  attached  and  it,  considered  from  a  purely 
business  standpoint,  must  appeal  to  every  level-headed 
city  official  who  has  the  responsibilities  of  his  position 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

\\''e  must  cultivate  and  foster  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
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tion  and  mutuality  and  then  with  the  slogan,  "One 
for  All  and  All  for  One"  we  shall  be  triumphantly 
powerful;  a  living,  throbbing  influence  for  municipal 
sovereignty  in  this  State.  Then  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  demand  for  our  cities  and  municipalities  a 
pure  and  unadulterated  enactment  of  "Home  Rule." 
The  financial  report  will  be  submitted  later  by  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  so  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  that, 
only  to  say  that  we  have  sufficient  funds  to  carry  us 
to  April  30th  next,  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year.  Bills 
for  the  dues  for  the  new  year  will  then  be  sent  to  all 
municipahties  and  I  wish  to  urge  with  all  the  vigor 
at  my  command,  that  the  bills  be  presented  to  the 


Board  having  control  of  the  finances  of  the  respective 
municipalities  at  the  next  meeting  followii^  their  re- 
ceipt in  order  that  remittances  may  be  made  promptly 
and  thus  facilitate  the  work  of  our  League. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  have  given  much  time  and 
spent  freely  of  their  persona!  funds  in  attending  meet- 
ings and  pushing  the  work  that  came  within  the  scope 
of  their  duties.  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out acknowledging  my  sincere  gratitude  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  for  the  valuable  advice  and 
assistance  so  generously  rendered. 


NEW   HIGH    SCHOOL   BUILDING,   WILDWOOD, 
A  Model  School  for  a  Model  City 


Good  government  is  not  automatic;  it  does  not  furnish  its  own  motive  power.  It  produces 
maximum  results  only  when  all  the  people  interest  themselves  in  it. — Dapton  Bureau  of  Re- 
search. Bulletin  S.  3. 
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Tax   Assessments   In   Municipalities* 

By  Hon.  George  F.  Brensinger 

Commissioner  and  Director  of  Revenue  and  Finance,  Jersey  City. 

To  cover  my  subject  of  tax  assessments  in  munici-     terns  not  only  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  but  in  New 

pallties,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  a  little  per-     York    City,   Indianapolis,    Buffalo  and   many  other 

sonal,  because  I  intend  to  tell  you  my  own  experiences     places,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  taxing  system 

with  the  system  in  Jersey  City  that  I  have  installed.         which  exemplified  and  effectuated  greater  than  any 

We  are  getting  somewhere  in  Jersey  City  with  our     other  the  best  principles  of  taxation,  existed  in  the 

taxing  system.     While  it  isn't  yet  a  model,  I  think     State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  neighboring  municipality 

some  day  it  will  be  for  the  municipalities,  not  only     of  Newark.     I  can  never  forget  what  Newark  has 

of  this  state,  but  of  the  other  states  in  the  Union.  done   for  Jersey  City  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 

Of  course,  as  Mayors,  you  never  meet  any  criticisms     model  for  us  and  must  give  credit  to  that  city  and 

from  your  taxpayers,  or  if  you  do  you  refer  them     to  its  Tax  Board,  which  has  a  tradition  of  fifteen 

to  the  Tax  Board,  and  on  the  Tax  Board's  benighted     years  of  excellent  service  along  the  line  of  progressive 

head  the  criticism  lands.     But  the  trouble  with  the     taxation   methods.     Of  course,  I  think,  Jersey  City 

criticism  of  the  taxpayer,  in  my  judgment,  and  through     ^^^  "ow  a  much  better  system  than  Newark,  and  is 

my  experience,  is  that  he  does  not  know  how  much     developing  rapidly,  so  in  a  few  years  nobody  will  ever 

think  about  Newark  but  it  will  all  be  Jersey  City. 

In  Newark  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  this 
question  of  publicity  as  to  the  tax  assessment  when 
it  was  finally  completed ;  the  fact  that  the  taxpayer 
might  ascertain  whether  he  was  assessed  the  same 
as  his  neighbor.  The  way  they  do  that  in  Newark 
is  by  opening  the  tax  books   for  inspection  and  in- 


he  is  assessed  or  why  he  is  assessed  or  whether  he 

is  assessed  the  same  as  his  neighbor.    If  he  is  treated 

like  his  neighbor,  and  if  you  can  show  him  that,  he 

becomes  satisfied,  as  much  as  any  man  can  be  satisfied 

who  is  taking  money  out  of  his  pocket.     Therefore, 

it  seems  to  me  tfiat  with  any  modem  and  progressive 

taxing  system,  publicity  is  just  as  essential  as  it  is 

in  any   function  of  government,   whether   it  be   the     ^'''"g  taxpayers  to  come  down  and  look  at  the  assess- 

budget  or  anything  else.     The  dissatisfaction  of  the     "i^nts.    I  think  we  improved  on  that  in  Jersey  City. 

electorate,  or  the  majority  of  it,  is  not  directed  in         ^^  *«>  land-real  estate  assessments,  not  the  build- 

the  municipalities  of  this  state  to  budget  making  or     i"gs-we  have  worked  out  a  land-value  map  of  the 

to  finances,  but  is  directed  more  to  the  amount  of     ^"t'''^  ^'^y  °^  i^'^^y  ^'^y-  ^''''^'"'S  it  into  blocks,  and 

taxes  they  are  paying.    Of  course,  in  some  cases  the     «"  ^^""^  block  there  is  the  basic  assessment.    In  Jersey 

amount  of  taxes  they  are  paying  is  large,  because  the     '^^^t  ^^ill'!L^l'!,l!^i"*/l'!.''"  "'^  ^''"'''  """^ 

defect  is  in  budget  making  and  in  financing,  but  gen-     " "         *"     "*  " 

erally  that  isn't  so. 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  root  of  the  entire  situation, 
which  is  the  raising  of  revenue  by  the  assessing  of 
taxes,  and  if  every  municipality  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  had  publicity  with  their  system  of  taxation,  by 
which  they  could  show  to  every  individual  taxpayer 
and  member  of  the  electorate  that  he  was  being  treated 
exactly  like  his  neighbor,  I  am  sure  the  millennium 
would  have  arrived  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
there  would  be  greater  satisfaction  with  taxation 
methods  in  this  State  than  now  exists. 

When  I  took  office  in  Jersey  City  there  was  no 
system,  and  I  had  a  free  hand,  which  was  probably 
fortunate.     After  an  examination  of  the  taxing  sys- 
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we  write  down  the  number  of  thousands  of  dollars 
that  the  inside  lot  is  taxed  for.  Of  course,  if  it  is 
a  comer  lot  the  assessor  has  to  know  enough  to  add 
the  effect  of  the  comer  influence,  which  in  residences 
we  consider  is  23/4  percent  and  in  some  business  sec- 
tions, in  Jersey  City,  fifty  percent. 

The  result  of  that  is,  I  think,  an  improvement  on 
the  Newark  system,  because  the  taxpayer  may  walk 
down  to  the  City  Hall  in  Jersey  City  where  this  map 
is  open  for  public  inspection,  may  look  at  it  and  im- 
mediately can  determine  not  tmly  whether  the  man 
next  door  to  him  has  land  assessed  upon  the  same 
basis,  and  whether  the  man  in  the  next  block  is  as- 
sessed relatively  the  same,  but  a  man  in  one  end 
of  Jersey  City  may  determine  whether  he  is  assessed 
at  the  same  basis  as  the  man  at  the  other  end.  Of 
course,  this  man  must  remember  that  we  have  rules 
for  depth,  just  as  they  have  in  Newark,  and  if  a  lot 
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is  150  feet  he  must  remember  the  percentage  and 
apply  it,  but  he  can  take  the  basic  value  from  the 
map,  take  the  rule  which  is  applicable  to  his  property, 
and  to  every  other  man's  property,  and  determine 
whether  he  is  assessed  the  same  as  his  neighbor. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  must  have  a  district  land- 
value  map  to  perfect  your  system  and  you  must  have 
a  land-value  map  for  the  block.  Newark  has  adopted 
a  land-value  map  for  business  streets,  which  I  think 
is  excellent,  and  I  think  the  taxing  system  of  any 
large  municipality  would  be  defective  without  them. 
In  fact,  in  making  up  our  land  assessments  in  Jersey 
City,  we  used  this  idea  of  Newark's  as  the  basis  for 
makii^  the  assessment,  because  the  business  street 
being  an  artery  of  trade  and  transportation,  it  is  the 
establisher  of  land  values  in  the  entire  neighborhood. 
If  there  is  no  business  street  in  a  big  municipality 
which  is  an  artery  of  transportation  and  trade,  you 
will  find  that  values  are  lower  unless  it  be  a  large  and 
restricted  residence  section,  which  I  think  does  not 
exist  in  many  of  our  municipalities  in  this  state. 

In  making  up  the  land  assessments,  we  first  take 
the  sales  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  basis,  because 
they  are  the  guide  under  the  constitution  of  the  state 
and  the  statutes  effectuating  that  constitution.  We 
first  place  the  assessments  on  the  business  streets  and 
then  we  go  to  the  side  streets  in  the  neighborhood, 
checking  up,  of  course,  with  the  sales  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  finally,  when  the  values  for  the  land  are 
written  on  the  large  map  of  the  city,  the  taxing  author- 
ities look  at  that  map  and  see  for  themselves  the 
entire  relationship  of  the  land  assessment  in  the  entire 
city.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  inequalities  in  as- 
sessments to  slip  in,  because  the  entire  thing  is  before 
you  and  any  inequality  that  has  slipped  in  will  im- 
mediately be  discovered  and  be  eradicated. 

With  smaller  municipalities,  this  question  of  maps 
is  a  very  vicious  one.  One  of  the  greatest  strides  in 
taxation  in  this  state  was  made  when  the  legislature 
required  a  map  for  every  taxing  district  and  required 
under  the  law  that  assessments  in  every  taxing  district 
be  made  according  to  the  map,  but  the  trouble  was 
that  the  legislature  didn't  understand  the  situation 
and  didn't  go  far  enough.  For  instance,  we  have 
taxing  districts  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  as- 
sessor of  which  is  probably  paid  fifty  or  seventy-five 
dollars  a  year  for  making  his  assessments,  and  he  is 
required  by  the  law  today  to  provide  a  map  for  that 
taxing  district  which  would  cost  him  five  hundred 
dollars,  out  of  a  salary  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars, 
Of  course,  he  doesn't  do  it.     It  has  been  suggested 


by  the  President  of  the  Tax  Board  of  the  City  of 
Trenton,  Mr.  Volk,  that  that  legislation  be  changed 
and  instead  of  requiring  the  assessor  of  the  district 
to  provide  such  a  map,  that  we  have  in  every  county, 
connected  with  the  County  Board  of  Taxation  or 
some  central  authority,  an  engineer  or  draughtsman 
who  will  prepare  for  the  taxing  districts  a  map  and 
annually  correct  it  from  the  changes  that  are  made 
by  conveyances  and  apportionments  throughout  the 
county.  Your  central  authority  will  annually  prepare 
the  blueprint  of  the  corrected  map  for  each  assess- 
ment and  you  will  have  effectuated  easily,  quickly 
and  inexpensively,  an  enforcement  of  the  map  law  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  observed  in  the  city  of  Atlantic  City  a  map  along 
the  tines  of  a  land-value  map,  which  I  think  is  ex- 
cellent, and  I  am  trying  to  work  one  out  in  Jersey 
City.  They  have  there  a  map  of  the  entire  city.  It 
isn't  a  land-value  map  directly,  but  upon  it  they  have 
written  the  basic  value  of  the  lot  according  to  the 
sales,  so  that  if  you  have  this  land  value  map  system 
which  is  essential  to  any  progressive  taxing  system, 
and  you  have  a  sale-value  map,  you  would  not  only 
have  the  result  of  the  assessor's  determination  for 
public  information,  but  you  would  have  the  basis, 
which  is  the  sales,  also  upon  a  map,  easy  of  access 
for  public  information  and  satisfaction. 

The  success  of  any  taxing  system  whatsoever,  being 
based  as  it  is  upon  sales,  whether  it  is  land  or  build- 
ings, is  dependent  upon  the  collection  of  data. 
Whether  that  data,  when  collected,  is  to  be  of  value 
depends  upon  the  question  of  indexing  it  so  It  is  ready 
at  hand  and  can  be  reached  when  needed,  either  for 
the  making  of  the  assessment  or,  what  I  consider  as 
important,  the  satisfying  of  the  man  who  comes  in 
to  be  satisfied  that  his  assessment  is  right  and  that 
he  is  being  treated  the  same  as  his  neighbor. 

To  supply  that  in  Jersey  City  we  have  a  card  index 
for  every  piece  of  property  in  the  city,  and  upon  it 
there  is  a  phot<^raph  of  the  building,  if  any,  con- 
structed upon  the  land.  There  is  also  a  record  on 
this  card  of  everything  connected  with  that  building, 
its  age  and  its  cost  when  it  was  built  if  it  is  possible 
to  determine  that  from  the  County  Clerk's  records 
or  from  the  city  records.  Unfortunately  this  County 
Clerk  indexing  does  not  go  back  far,  so  much  of  it 
has  to  be  built  up  otherwise.  Upon  this  card  there 
also  will  be  shown  the  square  feet  of  floor  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  building,  and  not  for  the  first  floor  alone, 
but  the  square  feet  of  floor  space  of  the  entire  butld- 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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I— How  We  Got 

About  two  years  ago  Ex-Senator  Johnathan  A. 
Bourne,  of  Oregon,  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  press  of  the  United  States  in  which  he  sotemnly 
advocated  that  postmasters,  internal  revenue  collectors, 
U.  S.  District  Attorneys  and  U.  S.  marshals  be  chosen 
by  the  electors  of  their  respective  districts. 

The  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears.  It  had  a  wierd,  far- 
off  sound.  Sixty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  hailed 
with  delight  by  every  true  believer  in  the  rights  of 
man.  Senator  Bourne  is  not  altogether  lonely,  for 
not  many  months  earlier  Representative  Moon,  of 
Tennessee,  rose  up  in  the  house  and  reconstructed 
for  one  brief  moment,  the  forgotten  days  of  Andrew 
Jackson  when  such  proposals  were  the  order  of  the 
day, 

Jacksonian  atso  was  his  underlying  philosophy: 
"Why  this  difference  in  the  form  of  government? 
The  State  is  a  sovereign  democracy,  and  the  Federal 
government  is  an  imperial  despotism  in  comparison. 
Why  not  elect  your  marshals,  your  district  attorneys, 
your  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  so  that  all  the 
people  shall  have  a  voice  in  these  subdivisions  of  the 
Union?  .  .  .  This  government,  if  it  shall  advance 
to  the  position  that  our  forefathers  destined  it  to  hold, 
must  be  brought  down  to  the  control  of  the  people. 
We  must  revere  the  institutions  of  the  Republic,  have 
the  same  pride  in  its  history  and  traditions  that  we 
have  in  the  commonwealths  in  which  we  live.  The 
American  citizen  must  live  with  the  flag  about  him 
and  the  constitution  pressed  to  his  heart,  ever  pro- 
viding in  love  and  devotion  for  the  defense  of  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  greatest  people  known  to  the 
annals  of  time." 

There  you  have  it.  "Old  Hickory"  could  not  have 
done  it  better.    With  a  fine  disregard  for  the  facts  of 

•Mr.  Gilbertson  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Short  Ballot  Organization  of  which  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
President.  The  movement  for  the  short  ballot  is,  of  course, 
a  non-partisan  movement  and  it  is  one  reform  which  has 
no  opponents  whatever  save  those  few  .beneficiaries  o£  the 
scrambled  democracy  which  results  from  the  irresponsible 
method  of  choosing  officials  by  the  intelligence-baffling  method 
of  the  long  ballot.  The  short  ballot  principle  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  every  living  writer  on  Political  Science.  The  only 
prerequisite  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  is  the  education  of 
the  people  to  an  understanding  of  it  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Gilbertson  on  the  subject. 


the  Long  Ballot 

human  history  and  of  human  nature,  with  the  flag 
as  a  dressing  gown  and  the  constitution  as  a  chest  pro- 
tector, our  grandfathers  in  the  middle  period  of  the 
last  century  sallied  forth  in  search  of  the  simon  pure 
democracy.  They  had  but  a  single  formula:  "Elect 
everybody,"  for  as  Mr.  Moon  says,  "If  liberty  is  pre- 
served and  equilibrium  of  government  maintained, 
you  must  go  to  the  ballot  box  for  the  solution."  The 
longer  the  ballot  and  the  bi^er  the  ballot  box,  the 
greater  the  democracy — nothing  simpler,  and  you  must 
not  try  to  dispute  it. 


And  so,  our  grandfathers,  whenever  the  constitu- 
tions were  amendable  enough,  proceeded  to  tear  down 
the  simple  structures  of  government  erected  by  their 
forefathers  and  built  up  edifices  founded  upon  neither 
democratic  experiences  nor  good  political  science.  To 
the  utmost  limits  of  their  opportunities  they  took 
officers  who  were  doing  perfectly  well  in  subordina- 
tion to  perfectly  respectable  executive  superiors  and 
made  them  stand  up  before  the  people  every  two  years 
or  so  for  election.  Sheriffs,  coroners,  secretaries  of 
state,  prison  inspectors,  judges — it  made  no  difference 
what  they  did  for  a  living,  the  people  must  select  them, 
if  liberty  (which  was  in  no  way  in  danger  at  the  time) 
was  to  be  preserved.  Ballots  grew  till  they  became 
the  size  of  bed-spreads — but  every  American  knows 
all  about  that. 

Mr.  Moon,  and  a  fairly  Targe  class  which  are  not 
nearly  so  frank  as  he,  want  the  process  taken  up 
where  it  was  left  off.  Well,  they  are  logical  at  least 
If  hberty  varies  directly  with  the  length  of  the  ballot, 
then  let  tts  stretch!    But  does  it? 
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The    MerchantvillePlan' 


By  Mayor  W.  F.  McAllister 


When  a  town  has  accomplished  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  list  of  expectations,  or  has  acquired 
modem  facilities  and  equipment  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  average  municipality  of  its  size,  the  general 
public  becomes  interested  in  learning  how  the  condi- 
tion was  brought  about  and  if  the  methods  employed 
can  be  advantageuosly  applied  in  other  localities. 

Merchantville  is  a  residential  suburban  town  located 
in  Camden  County,  about  five  miles  from  the  ferry 
crossing  to  Philadelphia ;  the  population  is  less  than 
twenty-five  hundred  people  and  nearly  all  of  them 
housed  in  detached  homes,  built  on  lots  fifty  or  more 
feet  in  width ;  this  information  is  given  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
situation  and  know  that  it  is  not  a  congested  district. 
There  are  steam  railroad  facilities,  and  also  electric 
railway  lines  leading  to  the  city  of  Camden  with  con- 
nections for  Philadelphia.  The  town  is  served  with 
filtered,  artesian  water;  has  gas,  electric  and  telephone 
service  the  same  as  any  city ;  has  new  and  up-to-date 
school  buildings  and  equipment;  an  efficient  police 
department ;  a  modern  sanitary  sewerage  system  with 
disposal  plant  (working  successfully)  ;  fire  protection, 
partly  motorized ;  over  ten  miles  of  streets  with  about 
ninety  percent  of  them  curbed,  guttered,  and  paved 
from  gutter  to  gutter;  a  Board  of  Health  that  does 
efficient  work;  building  laws,  and  inspection  which 
produces  good  results ;  shade  trees  in  abundance  that 
are  looked  after  by  a  Shade  Tree  Commission ;  garbage 
collection  and  other  little  things  that  help  to  make 
a  town  attractive  and  desirable. 

Merchantville  is  operating  under  the  Borou^  Act, 
and  the  governing  body  consists  of  six  Councilmen 
and  a  Mayor.  Governing  bodies  fall  heir  to  certain 
customs  and  ways  of  doing  things  and,  without  stop- 
ping to  reason  why,  often  drift  along  in  the  old  chan- 
nel, failing  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  at 
hand  until  the  conditions  become  so  objectionable  that 
a  revolution  in  partisan  policies  takes  place,  or  some 
drastic  action  is  attempted  in  order  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion. The  custom  seems  to  be  almost  universal  to 
divide  Councilmanic  bodies  into  committees  of  three 
or  more  members  to  attend  to  the  various  duties  of 

•The  people  of  Merchantville  have  tried  to  get  the  best 
possible  administration  under  a  plan  that  causes  many  munici- 
pahties  to  say:  "We  can't  do  anything  under  our  present 
system."    Merchantville  was  at  least  willing  to  try. 


the  municipality,  and  in  cases  under  the  Boroi^h  Act 
where  there  are  only  six  councilmen,  these  men  are 
often  assigned  to  so  many  different  committees  that 
they  forget  what  their  various  duties  are,  Merchant- 
ville formerly  had  this  cumbersome  system  but 
some  years  ago  it  was  felt  by  the  men  actively  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  do  something  for  the  betterment  of 
the  town,  that  the  numerous  committees  were  hiding 
places  for  inefficiency ;  that  the  scheme  as  applied  was 
not  practical,  that  it  created  too  much  friction  and 
presented  too  many  opportunities  for  delay  and  lack  of 
progress.  It  was  decided  to  do  away  with  all  but  three 
of  the  committees,  and  to  divide  the  business  of  the 
municipality  into  twelve  departments,  each  department 
to  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  committees  but  to  be  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  one  member  of  Council,  An 
outline  of  the  plan  is  as  follows :  The  Committee  of 
Public  Works  and  Service  has  charge  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Property,  Sewers,  Highways,  Water,  and 
Lighting;  it  is  presided  over  by  a  Chairman  with  one 
member  of  Council  assigned  to  each  department, 
making  a  board  of  six.  The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  has  chaise  of  the  departments  of  Police,  Fire, 
Health,  and  Building  Inspection ;  Chairman  and  four 
members  making  a  board  of  five.  The  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  has  charge  of  the  departments 
of  Finance,  Accounts  and  Auditing,  and  Records  and 
Licenses;  Chairman  and  three  members  making  a 
board  of  four. 

The  duties  of  each  Chairman  of  a  committee  as 
well  as  the  Director  of  each  department  are  defined, 
and  provision  made  to  care  for  such  situations  as  may 
arise. 

In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  Committees  are  sel- 
dom called  upon  to  act  except  in  the  case  of  some 
large  undertaking.  These  simplified  rules,  governing 
the  action  of  the  Borough  Council  have  been  in  effect 
for  the  past  six  years ;  they  have  proved  to  be  practical 
by  concentrating  authority,  stimulating  the  interest 
and  lessening  the  detail  work  of  individual  members, 
eliminating  friction  and  brining  about  a  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs.  Under 
the  Merchantville  Plan  there  is  no  room  in  the  Bor- 
ough Council  for  the  mere  politician;  responsibility 
is  fixed  and  a  man  elected  to  office  must  show  ability 
and  attention  to  duties  assigned  or  his  unfitness  is 
at  once  apparent.     In  cases  where  there  are  opposing 
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factions,  this  plan  gives  a  minority  member  of  ability 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  expose  any  mistakes  or 
irregularities  committed  by  the  majority;  the  plan 
creates  a  situation  where  a  business  man  of  sound 
ability,  but  one  perhaps  reluctant  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  matters  of  a  political  nature,  will  accept 
office  with  a  desire  to  serve  his  home  town,  knowing 
that  his  duties  will  be  specitic.  A  case  of  similar 
nature  occurred  here  several  years  ago  when  one  of 
the  Departments  had  a  problem  that  was  bothersome 
and  threatened  to  be  very  expensive;  a  retired  busi- 
ness man  who  had  formerly  occupied  the  office  of 
Mayor  agreed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Council  and  de- 
vote his  time  to  the  problem  of  the  community.  The 
arrai^ement  worked  out  successfully  and  the  tax- 
payers profited  thereby. 

Merchantville  does  not  regard  the  Borough  Act  as 
perfect,  in  fact  believes  it  could  be  improved  by  slight 
amendments,  but  at  the  same  time  dges  know  that 
the  Act  provides  the  machinery  for  an  inexpensive 
and  efficient  government  for  the  smaller  and  medium- 
sized  municipalities,  provided,  however,  that  the  citi- 
zens have  the  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  offered. 

Merchantville  has  made  substantial  progress,  parti- 
san politics  in  local  affairs  have  practically  been 
eliminated,  inasmuch  as  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats have  endorsed  the  same  candidates  who  have 
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been  elected  to  office  without  opposition.    This  condi- 
tion has  prevailed  during  the  last  three  years. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  simplified  rule 
of  conducting  municipal  affairs  has  been  one  of  the 
factors  by  which  a  suburban  village  in  recent  years 
has  been  converted  into  an  up-to-date  community  with 
practically  every  modern  city  convenience,  with  sani- 
tary surroundings  which  mean  for  the  inhabitants, 
health,  life,  happiness,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
contentment. 
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In  the  evolving  cycles  of  th«  years,  the  cities  are  coming  again  unto  their  own. 

Far  back  in  the  ages,  when  the  concept  of  nationality  was  undreamed  of,  men  were 
building  great  and  splendid  cities  wherein  they  might  abide  for  their  defense  and  their 
delight  We  know  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  only  vaguely  do 
we  conceive  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were.  The  glory  that  was  Greece  found 
its  most  poignant  expression,  not  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  but  on  the  heights  of  the 
Acropolis ;  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome  was  epitomized  in  the  phrase,  redolent 
of  civic  pride,  "Civis  Romanus  sum"  —  that  most  concise  formida  of  civil  rights 
known  to  history.  And  when  that  glory  and  the  grandeur  had  departed,  we  find 
Florence  and  Verona,  Venice  and  Genoa,  continuing  the  great  civic  tradition.  Then 
came,  m  some  important  parts  of  the  world,  a  change.  Governmental  systems 
revolving  around  a  landed  aristocracy,  with  small  participation  in  government  on  the 
part  of  the  masses, — systems  such  as  gave  character  to  England  and  glorified  Virginia 
in  ante  helium  days,  however  effective  as  breeders  of  great  men,  were  yet  species  of 
beneficent  oligarchies.  They  were  not  favorable  to  the  highest  mimicipa]  develop- 
ment ;  and  hence  for  a  long  time  the  primacy  of  the  city,  under  such  systems,  received 
a  cheek.  But  with  the  advance  and  more  extensive  infusion  of  democracy,  ever 
favorable  to  city  development,  the  pendulum  swung  back,  and  the  cities  are  again  the 
centers  of  U^t  and  learning,  of  arts  and  letters,  of  the  glory  no  less  than  of  the  stress 
of  life  full  to  oversowing. — Robert  B.  Tunstall. 
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Progressive  Tendeneies  In]  Municipal 
Government 


By  F.  A.  Magruder,  Ph.D. 

Department   of  Polities,  Princeton    Universily. 


According  to  the  Census  of  1910  there  are  in  the 
United  States  778  cities  with  8000  or  more  inhabitants. 
Of  these  556  continue  with  the  federal  type  of  govern- 
ment, 197  having  changed  to  the  commission  type,  and 
25  to  the  conunission-manager  type — the  tendency  be- 
ing away  from  the  federal  type,  through  the  commis- 
sion type,  to  the  commission-manager  type. 

The  federal  type  of  city  government  originated 
shortly  after  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted  and  derives  its  name  from  its  close  anal- 
ogy to  tfie  federal  government  of  the  United  States. 
For  instance,  the  Baltimore  Charter  of  1796  provided 
for  the  election  of  the  mayor  by  an  electoral  college, 
and  for  a  two-chambered  city  council,  one  branch 
exactly  representing  the  eight  wards  of  the  city  by 
giving  them  two  aldermen  each,  the  other  represent- 
ing the  citizens  at  large. 

This  imitation  of  the  federal  government  did  not 
continue  in  its  details,  but  the  theory  of  separation 
of  powers,  which  created  a  mayor  independent  of  the 
council,  has  persisted  to  the  present  day,  and  the  bi- 
cameral council  remained  most  popular  for  nearly  a 
century.  Such  a  government  proved  too  complex 
for  a  city  and  would  have  ceased  to  function  had  not 
politicians  come  to  its  rescue  and  co-ordinated  the 
work  of  the  mayor,  the  bicameral  council,  and  the 
numerous  boards  and  commissions  which  had  been 
developed  in  an  effort  to  improve  a  system  which  was 
fundamentally  wrong. 

Cities  are  only  gradually  departing  from  the  federal 
type  of  government,  but  most  of  them  have  adopted 
the  unicameral  council  and  have  concentrated  adminis- 
trative powers  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor.  Of  the 
ten  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  only  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  retain  the  two-chambered  councils,  and 
the  proportion  is  about  the  same  among  the  smaller 
cities.  During  the  past  decade  Boston,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Denver  have  adopted  the  strong  mayor  and  small 
council — nine  members — plan  of  government,  but  they 
still  reci^nize  the  separation-of-powers  principle. 

Notwithstanding  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  federal  plan  of  city  government,  most 
governments  of  the  federal  type  still  remain  too  com- 
plex for  the  citizens  to  operate,  or  even  understand. 


without  the  assistance  of  expert  politicians.  The  in- 
dependent mayor  may  veto  the  ordinances  passed  by 
the  council,  or  he  and  his  departmental  heads  may 
not  enforce  them ;  and  in  those  cities  where  the  mayor 
has  not  been  given  a  dominant  position  over  adminis- 
tration, the  departments,  boards,  and  commissions  do 
not  work  in  harmony.  The  water  department  tears  up 
the  new  pavement  just  laid  by  the  street  department,  or 
each  department  purchases  its  supplies  independently 
of  any  other  department  and  the  city  thereby  loses  the 
advantage  of  purchasing  on  a  large  scale.  Again,  if 
an  individual  needs  to  complain  of  bad  service,  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  locate  the  person  whom  he  can 
hold  responsible.  If  he  goes  to  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment he  is  in  all  probability  told  that  the  mayor 
has  not  authorized  the  department  to  act;  he  then 
goes  to  the  mayor  and  is  told  that  the  council  failed 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  particular  service,  or 
perhaps  that  the  particular  service  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  independent  board.  A  citizen  cannot  visit 
the  numerous  councilmen  and  members  of  a  board, 
hence  gives  up  in  disgust,  having  lost  respect  for  the 
entire  government  of  his  city.  This  jungle-like  gov- 
ernment has  fallen  into  bad  repute,  and  cities  are 
gradually  abandoning  it  in  favor  of  a  more  business- 
like plan — the  commission  or  the  commission-manager 
plan. 

In  1901  the  dire  extremity  of  Galveston  compelled 
her  to  unify  as  well  as  simplify  her  government.  This 
was  accomplished  by  placing  all  powers  in  the  hands 
of  five  commissioners  who  were  held  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  This  city  had  been  extrava- 
gantly managed  under  its  federal  plan  of  government. 
Expenditures  had  regularly  exceeded  receipts,  and  the 
deficit  had  been  made  up  by  selling  city  bonds.  After 
the  flood,  persons  owning  these  bonds  had  so  little 
faith  in  the  government  that  they  were  willing  to  sell 
them  for  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  old  inefficient 
council  of  twelve  men  passed  resolutions  but  did  little 
else  to  restore  the  city  and  its  credit.  An  organiza- 
tion of  substantial  business  men  met  the  situation  by 
drafting  a  new  charter  which  they  presented  to  the 
state  legislature  for  its  enactment.  At  the  same  time 
the  organization  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of 
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Galveston  which  read  in  part:  "We  are  asking  for 
a  charter  placing  the  entire  control  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  five  commissioners,  designed 
to  benefit  the  people  rather  than  to  provide  sinecures 
for  the  politicians." 

The  charter  was  granted,  and  in  1901  five  commis- 
sioners assumed  full  control  of  the  city's  government ; 
they  enacted  ordinances,  granted  franchises,  adminis- 
tered the  departments  with  officers  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  themselves.  One  of  the  commissioners 
is  known  as  mayor-president,  but  he  is  merely  first 
among  equals.  Here  were  a  few  men  trusted  with 
all  legislative  and  executive  powers,  which  plan 
marked  a  bold  departure  from  the  separation-of-pow- 
ers  theory,  but  good  results  from  the  new,  simple  plan 
of  government  were  immediate. 

When  Des  Moines  adopted  the  Galveston  plan  of 
commission  government  in  1907  it  added  the  initiative, 
referendum,  recall,  non-partisan  election,  and  a  civil 
service  commission  appointed  by  the  five  city  com- 
missioners. Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  added  the 
preferential  ballot.  With  these  additional  features, 
which  tend  to  divorce  the  government  from  politics 
and  to  safeguard  the  people,  the  commission  plan  has 
spread  to  several  hundred  municipalities,  including 
thirty-odd  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Walsh  Law  of  191 1  permits  a  New  Jersey 
municipality  to  adopt  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment if  a  majority  of  its  electors  vote  in  favor  thereof. 
In  municipalities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  five 
commissioners  constitute  the  board ;  in  smaller  ones 
the  board  consists  of  three.  Candidates  for  member- 
ship on  this  board  are  nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  non-partisan  preferential  ballots  for  terms 
of  four  years.  The  commissioner  receiving  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  is  mayor,  and  as  such  is  ex- 
officio  head  of  the  department  of  public  affairs.  He 
has  no  veto  power  and  is  merely  first  among  equals. 
All  of  these  municipalities  have  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  recall,  but  in  practice  make  very  little  use 
of  them. 

The  advantages  of  the  commission  government  are : 
(i)  the  number  to  elect  is  small;  (2)  they  can  act 
promptly ;  (3)  they  have  full  power  to  act,  and  cannot 
shirk  their  responsibility  by  referring  an  ag^ieved 
citizen  to  some  one  else;  and  (4)  they  are  easier  to 


watch  than  if  they  were  many.  The  way  to  get  good 
government  is  to  give  power  to  a  few  people  and 
watch  those  few  in  order  to  hold  them  responsible. 
If  these  few  refuse  to  enact  an  ordinance  which  the 
majority  of  the  voters  desire,  the  voters  themselves 
may  initiate  and  pass  it ;  if  the  commission  passes  one 
which  the  voters  do  not  want,  they  may  have  it  re- 
ferred to  them  and  reject  it;  if  the  commissioners 
are  believed  to  be  dishonest  or  are  inefficient  a  new 
election  may  be  called  and  one  or  all  of  the  commis- 
sioners recalled  by  electing  others  to  take  their  places. 
Thus  we  get  government  for  the  people  by  a  few  who 
are  responsible  to  all. 

In  1907  Staunton,  Virginia,  desired  to  adopt  the 
commission  plan  of  government  but  was  prevented 
by  a  provision  of  the  state  constitution  which  pre- 
scribed a  federal  type  of  government  for  Virginia 
cities.  As  a  substitute  for  the  commission  plan  the 
council  employed  a  "city  manager"  and  voluntarily 
turned  over  to  him  the  administration  of  the  city 
government,  giving  him  a  free  hand  to  employ  and 
dismiss  all  subordinates,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Childs,  pro- 
motor  of  the  Short  Ballot  Movement,  heard  of  the 
city  manager  idea  and  realized  the  possibility  of  over- 
coming certain  defects  of  the  commission  plan  by 
fusing  it  with  the  manager  idea.  He,  therefore, 
drafted  a  model  charter  for  the  commission-manager 
plan.  This  charter  with  a  slight  modification  was 
adopted  by  Sumpter,  South  Carolina,  in  1912,  and  by 
Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1913. 

The  Dayton  charter  vests  the  legislative  functions 
in  a  commission  of  five,  elected  at  large  for  terms  of 
four  years  with  partial  renewal  biennially.  Candidates 
are  nominated  by  petition  and  elected  on  a  non- 
partisan ballot.  The  commissioner  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  the  year  that  three  are 
elected  is  known  as  mayor.  He  presides  at  meetings 
of  the  commission,  and  is  ceremonial  head  of  the  dty. 
As  in  case  of  the  mayor-president  of  a  commission 
city,  he  has  no  veto,  and  is  merely  first  among  equals. 
The  commission  chooses  a  manager  from  within  or 
without  the  city  for  an  indefinite  term,  but  he  may 
be  recalled  either  by  the  commission  or  by  the  dty 
electorate.  His  duties  are  to  enforce  the  city  ordi- 
nances, employ  and  dismiss  department  heads,  and 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


"We  are  beginniiqc  to  perceive  that  the  way  to  make  the  world  aa  good  as  possible  is  to 
make  it  as  happy  as  possible." — Dr.  Frank  Crane. 
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Meetings  of   The  Executive  Committee 


The  Executive  Committee  of  The  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities  met  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Spaulding  Frazer.  City  Hall,  Newark,  January  26th 
at  3  P.  M.  and  February  2nd,  at  2  P.  M.  The  most 
important  business  was  the  consideration  of  resolu- 
tions calling  for  the  support  of  the  League  on  pro- 
posed legislation.  A  part  of  this  entailed  considerable 
thought  and  discussion,  hence  the  need  of  reconvening 
for  the  second  meeting. 

The  legislative  matters  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee and  their  actions  in  regard  thereto  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Mayor  Leighton  Calkins  of  Plainfield  presented 
a  proposed  bill  seeking  to  give  to  the  governing  body 
of  any  municipality  the  privilege  of  referring  to  the 
voters  any  question  upon  which  the  municipality  de- 
sires to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  its  citizens. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Commissioner  George  F. 
Brensinger  of  Jersey  City  that  the  following  resolu- 
tions regarding  the  proposed  bill  be  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of 
Municipalities,  thru  its  Executive  Committee,  unani- 
mously endorses  and  approves  legislation  which  pro- 
vides in  effect  that  whenever  the  governing  body  of 
any  community  wishes  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of 
the  voters  on  a  question  or  policy  pertaining  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  such  municipality,  the  proposition 
shall  be  printed  on  the  ballots  at  the  next  ensuing 
general  election ;  the  vote,  however,  not  to  be  binding 
on  the  governing  body,  but  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
an  expression  of  sentiment  by  the  voters  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  governing  body; 

"Further  resolved:  That  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities  urges  the  passage  of  said 
legislation  as  a  practical  means  for  the  furtherance 
of  good  municipal  government,  in  that  it  will  enable 
governing  bodies  charged  with  the  duty  of  administer- 
ing local  affairs  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  the 
public  good,  to  ascertain,  when  in  doubt,  what  the 
people  want;  and,  in  the  case  of  proposed  expendi- 
tures for  public  improvements,  what  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for.  The  proposed  act  is  merely  an  applica- 
tion of  the  general  principle  of  Home  Rule,  and  in 
furtherance  of  government  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people." 

Motion  carried. 

2.  Commissioner  Brensinger  of  Jersey  City  pre- 
sented  a  proposed  bill  calling   for  a  change   in  the 


method  of  the  valuation  of  railroad  franchises.  It 
provides  for  taxing  railroad  franchises  similarly  as 
other  public  utility  franchises  by  placing  a  flat  rate 
of  3  per  cent  upon  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railroad 
corporation,  the  proceeds  of  such  tax  to  be  paid  into 
the  state  treasury  and  distributed  as  the  franchise 
taxes  of  the  railroads  are  now  distributed. 

After  a  full  explanation  of  the  proposed  measure 
by  Commissioner  Brensinger,  in  which  he  brought  out 
clearly  the  defects  of  the  existing  method  of  taxing 
railroad  franchises,  the  following  resolutions  were 
introduced  by  Mr.  Frazer,  who  moved  their  adoption: 

Whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities,  through  its  executive  com- 
mittee, that  the  present  method  of  assessing  fran- 
chises of  railroad  companies  is  improper,  in  that  it 
involves  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  franchises  with  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  investment  in  properties;  and, 

IVhereas,  the  City  of  Jersey  City,  after  careful 
and  prolonged  study  of  the  subject,  has  prepared  a 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  at 
the  current  session  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  present  system,  and  has 
asked  the  support  of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of 
Municipalities  for  such  bill;  and, 

IVhereas,  the  bill  recommended  by  the  city  of 
Jersey  City  is  the  only  bill  now  before  the  legislature 
dealing  with  this  subject,  and  is  considered  by  the 
League  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  New  Jersey  State  League 
of  Municipalities,  through  its  Executive  Committee, 
recommends  to  the  legislature  the  favorable  considera-  ' 
tion  of  this  measure. 

Motion  carried. 

3.  In  the  absence  of  Mayor  Calkins  of  Plainfield, 
Mr.  Frazer  presented  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  President  Donnelly  at  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Convention  of  the  League,  with  Mayor 
Calkins  as  chairman,  to  draw  up  resolutions  concern- 
ing the  proposed  Newark  city  charter  and  the  existing 
disturbed  condition  in  the  municipal  administration 
of  Newark, 

The  following  resolutions  were  introduced,  as  part 
of  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  their  adoption 
was  moved  by  Mayor  Washington  Wilson  of 
Metuchen : 

Resolved:  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  believes 
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it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  principle  of  Home  Rule 
for  municipalities  that  a  form  of  government,  suitable 
for  the  effective  and  responsible  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  city  of  Newark,  should  at  least  be  avail- 
able for  acceptance  or. rejection  by  those  most  con- 
cerned, namely,  the  legally  qualified  voters  of  that 
municipality;  and,  since  the  proposed  form  of  charter 
is  made  applicable  to  all  cities  of  the  same  class  desir- 
ing to  adopt  its  provisions  and  not  otherwise,  the 
State  legislature  is  respectfully  urged  to  enact  same 
into  law  as  a  means  for  theadvancement  of  efficiency 
in  the  management  of  municipal  affairs. 

Resolved:  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  does  not 
approve  of  obstructive  tactics  by  the  governing  body 
of  any  municipality,  in  refusing  confirmation  of  an 
executive's  nominations  for  purely  political  reasons 
and  believes  that  all  such  nomniations  should  be  con- 
sidered solely  on  their  merits. 

Motion  carried. 

4.  Mr,  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
formation, then  presented  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr, 
Christian  S,  Lorentzen,  an  attorney  of  New  York 
City  and  a  member  of  the  Shade  Tree  Commission 
of  the  Borough  of  Haworth,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  Act  for  the  regulating,  planting,  care 
and  control  of  shade  trees,  etc.  (Revision  of  1915), 
approved  April  14,  1915  (ch,  325),  authorizes  the 
creation  of  Shade  Tree  Commissions  in  every  city, 
town,  township,  borough  or  other  municipality  of  the 
state  and,  by  section  5,  such  commissions  are  given 
power  to  make,  alter,  amend,  and  repeal,  any  and  all 
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rules  and  regulations  necessary  or  proper  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  said  act  and,  by  section  6, 
a  violation  of  any  such  rule  or  regulation  is  made 
a  misdemeanor,  therefore ; 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  State  League 
of  Municipalities,  through  its  Executive  Committee, 
deems  it  advisable  that  said  Act  be  appropriately 
amended  so  as  to  give  borough  recorders,  justices  of 
the  peace  and  city  magistrates  jurisdiction  over  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  Shade  Tree  Cora- 
missions  by  making  the  penalty  for  such  violation 
merely  a  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  and  expressly 
granting  jurisdiction  to  local  magistrates  as  has  been 
done  in  the  Motor  Vehicle  Act  and  other  State  laws. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mayor  McAllister  of  Mer- 
chantville  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

Motion  carried. 


A  Chance  to  Cooperate 

ALL  MUNICIPALITIES  WHETHER  MEM- 
BERS OF  THIS  LEAGUE  OR  NOT  ARE  IN- 
VITED TO  SEND  IN  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 
CONCERNING  THEIR  ACTIVITIES.  IF  YOUR 
MUNICIPALITY  HAS  PERFORMED  A  NOTE- 
WORTHY ACHIEVEMENT  OR  IF  YOU  HAVE 
HIT  UPON  A  SUCCESSFUL  WAY  OF  DOING 
SOMETHING  THAT  PREVIOUSLY  WAS 
DONE  INEFFICIENTLY  LET  US  KNOW 
ABOUT  IT,  THAT  IS  CO-OPERATION  AND 
IT  MAY  BE  OF  GREAT  VALUE  TO  A  FELLOW 
MUNICIPALITY. 


Our 
Policy 


This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object  but  service. 
Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and  consecrated  at  the  altar  of  in- 
formation, we  worship  facts. 

We  do  not  attempt " to  reform  but  to  inform".  We  advocate 
nothing  but  education,  defining  "education"  to  mean  the  acquteition  of 
knowledge  wherever  and  upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless 
we  do  not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to  take  a  stand 
or  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the  face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute 
social  maladjustments.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a 
stand  when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only  the  acid  test:  Is  it 
true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall 
publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  information  on  either 
side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as  to  fact. 
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Evidences  of  Interest  and  Progress 


A  Few  Representative  Evidences  of  How  New 
Jersey  Municipalities  Is  Being  Received 
"I  have  examined  with  much  interest  the  first  issue 
of  New  Jersey  Municipalities  and  want  to  extend 
my  hearty  congratulations  on  the  fine  start  you  have 
made  with  the  new  publication.     I  am  sure  that  you 
will  be  able  to  render  exceedingly  valuable  service  to 
the  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  of  New  Jersey  through 
the  magazine  and  through  your  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Information."        Harold  S.  Buitenheim,  Editor, 
The  American  City. 
"New  Jersey  Municipauties  looks  as  though  it 
may  become  of  considerable  interest  to  us.    We  shall 
no  dqubt  have  occasion  to  quote  it  from  time  to  time," 
B.  Lasker, 
The  Survey. 
"Mr.  Dana  asks  if  you  can  send  him  two  more  copies 
of  Vol.  1,  No.  I,  New  Jersey  Municipalities.    He 
wishes  to  show  them  to  interested  friends." 

Grace  Ashley,  Secretary  to 
John  Cotton  Dana,  Librarian, 
Newark  Free  Public  Library. 
"New  Jersey  Municipalities  just  came.     I  have 
not  had  time  to  more  than  look  at  the  headlines,  but 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  place  for  just  such  a  publica- 
tion as  this  and  I  am  glad  we  are  to  have  one." 
Lincoln  E.  Rozvley,  City  Clerk. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
"Thank  you  very  much  for  the  first  issue  of  New 
Jersey  Municipalities,  which  we  find  most  interest- 
ing.    We  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  our  name  is  on 
the  free  mailing  list  owing  to  the  membership  of  East 
Orange  in  the  League,  or  whether  payment  of  one 
dollar  and  a  half  is  due  you  for  a  subscription  for  one 
year.    Will  you  kindly  advise  us?" 

L.  G.  Hinsdale,  Librarian, 

Free  Public  Library, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

"A  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  New  Jersey  Munici- 
palities has  recently  come  to  my  attention  and  as  an 
old  resident  of  New  Jersey  and  one  conversant  with 
this  type  of  oi^n  I  think  my  congratulations  are 
due  you. 

"Mr.  Buttenhiem,  editor  of  The  American  City, 
was  also  greatly  pleased  with  the  new  publication.  At 
my  suggestion  he  is  having  an  item  prepared   from 


your  first  article  for  our  section  on  the  Civic  Work 
of  Educational  Institutions, 

"Inclosed  is  $1.50  for  which  please  enter  me  as  a 
subscriber  commencing  with  your  second  issue." 
Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

Department  of  Information, 
The  American  City  Bureau. 
"This  Bureau  received  the  January  copy  of  New 
Jersey  Municipalities  and  found  it  very  interesting. 
We  should  like  to  be  placed  upon  your  exchange  list 
if  possible.  In  return  we  could  send  you  our  weekly 
publication.  Citizen^  Business." 

Ethel  Vernon,  Librarian, 
Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
"I  have  seen  the  first  copy  of  your  new  venture  and 
it  ceratinly  looks  good.    We  have  certainly  been  need- 
ing something  of  this  kind  in  New  Jersey  very  badly." 
H.  S.  Gilbertson,  Executive  Secretary, 
The  National  Short  Ballot  Organisation. 
"1  received  the  January  number  of   New  Jersey 
Municipalities.    I  have  looked  it  over  rather  care- 
fully and  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  mani- 
fest success."      E.  L.  Bennett,  Executive  Secretary, 

League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities. 


Convention  Regrets 

It  is  a  practice  not  infrequently  indulged  in,  to  send 
"regrets"  when,  if  we  dared  be  frank,  we  would  send 
a  "disinclination".  But  when  there  is  no  occasion 
for  regrets  to  be  sent  and  still  they  come  and  are 
written  in  no  uncertain  tones  of  real  regretfulness 
they  certainly  mean  something. 

In  proportion  to  the  officials  who  were  absent  at 
the  Convention  we  have  received  a  very  considerable 
number  of  such  "regrets".  We  publish  excerpts  from 
a  few  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  that  the  interest 
in,  and  the  influence  of,  our  League  is  greater  than 
shown  by  even  the  good  attendance  that  we  had. 


"It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  I  was 
unable  to  attend  the  Convention  at  Trenton,  but  as 
I  was  in  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  at  Washington,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  be  present, 

"I  had  looked  forward  for  some  time  to  attending 
this  Convention,  but  the  circumstances  were  such  that 
I  was  forced  to  be  absent." 
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"I  regret  very  much  being  unable  to  attend  the  con- 
vention, owing  to  a  severe  attaclc  of  the  grippe." 


"It  is  unfortunately  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Convention  but  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  interested  in  the  work  you  are  doing.  I 
suppose  you  will  publish  reports  of  the  addresses,  etc. 
Will  you  please  see  that  I  get  them  ?" 


"Unfortunately,  I  have  engagements  for  both  of 
those  dates  but  will  make  an  effort  to  put  off  the  en- 
g^ement  for  January  lOth  in  order  to  be  present." 


"The  Mayor  and  Commissioners  were  unfortunately 
tmable  to  attend  the  Convention  which  closed  on 
Wednesday.  But  they  would  value  information  about 
the  doings  at  the  Convention.  Therefore,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  ask  you  how  I  can  secure  reports  of  the  speeches 
and  discussions." 


"Our  municipality  has  never  joined  the  New  Jersey 
State  League  of  Municipalities  and  we  do  not  under- 
stand why  we  are  honored  with  invitations,  copies  of 
the  program,  etc.  Our  only  reason  for  staying  out 
of  the  League  has  been  that  we  have  never  seen  that 
it  was  doing  anything  that  would  help  us.  We  realize 
however,  that  it  has  been  doing  something  since  it 
established  the  Bureau  at  Princeton  and  it  looks  like 
we  are  going  to  have  to  come  in, 

"The  Convention  program  certainly  looks  interest- 
ing. Because  of  a  business  trip  that  I  must  leave  on 
tomorrow  I  cannot  attend  but  will  try  to  get  one  or 
more  of  our  councilmen  to  go  and  bring  back  reports." 


"I  regret  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Munici- 
palities next  week.  I  hope  the  League  may  have  a 
successful  meeting  which  will  be  a  benefit  to  our 
grand  old  state  of  New  Jersey," 


Items  of  Interest— New  Jersey  and  Elsewhere 


New  Jersey 

Civic  Bodies  Combining 

Discussion  is  taking  place  in  both  Trenton  and 
Montclair  as  to  the  advisability  of  amalgamating  all 
the  civic  associations  of  each  city  into  one  centralized 
and  consolidated  organization. 

The  plan  is  being  favorably  received  in  Trenton 
and  the  following  splendid  program  has  already  been 
proposed  as  a  working  platform: 

"Co-operation  with  city  government  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results  for  Trenton ;  beautification  of 
city;  legislation  to  give  the  City  Commission  power 
to  govern  the  building  line  in  residential  sections,  to 
regulate  the  building  of  garages  and  factories  in  resi- 
dential sections,  and  to  abate  the  billboard  nuisance; 
city  planning,  suburb  developments  and  neighborhood 
improvements;  city  improvements  and  wider  use  of 
schools  as  community  centres." 

Montclair  citizens  are  contemplating  a  central  office 
and  a  full-time,  paid  secretary  with  their  organization. 

Such  steps  are  highly  commendable  if  they  are 
really  made  as  advance  steps  with  the  well-understood 
and  definitely-formulated  purpose  of  uniting  all  in 
co-operation;  not  calling  together  a  few  for  consulta- 
tion. They  should  be  wide  open  to  all,  should  advo- 
cate nothing  but  community  betterment  and  always 
that;  group  interests  to  receive  consideration  only  when 


consistent  with  the  interests  of  all,  and,  of  course, 
without  any  flavor  of  partisanship. 


A  Wage  of  Battle 

Assembly  bill  No.  I  which  provides  for  raising 
from  two  to  five  per  cent  the  tax  on  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  certain  public  utility  corporations,  may  not 
become  a  law  during  the  present  legislative  session 
but  it  has  already  resulted  in  crystallizing  and  vivify- 
ing more  sentiment  for  public  ownership. 

Senator  Osborne,  of  Essex  County,  has  declared 
that  there  will  be  no  cessation  in  the  agitation  for 
the  public  ownership  of  utility  corporations  until  that 
object  has  been  accomplished. 

Senator  Gaunt,  of  Gloucester  County,  President  of 
the  Senate,  says  that  public  ownership  of  utility  cor- 
porations may  be  the  result  of  the  opposition  to  the 
bill. 

The  disinclination  of  privately-owned  public  util- 
ities to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  is  an 
old  story.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  they  could 
prolong  their  own  lives  as  private  enterprises  if  the 
men  behind  them  were  sufficiently  far-sighted  to 
sometimes  sacrifice,  to  at  least  a  slight  degree,  their 
selfish  interests  for  the  public  good.  But  perhaps 
they  figure  that  the  status  quo  will  last  through  their 
day  and  "after  us  the  deluge".  In  which  event  they 
may,  after  all,  be  serving  the  public  good  by  creating 
opposition  that  will  hasten  the  day. 
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Urges  Municipal  Plant 
Declaring  that  the  municipality  is  paying  an  out- 
rageous price  for  street  illumination  that  is  below 
standard,  Mayor  E.  E.  Mount  of  Burlington,  In  his 
annual  message  to  the  new  Council,  advocated  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  business  men  to  look 
into  the  project  of  a  municipal  lighting  plant.  The 
Mayor  says  that  figures  from  many  other  cities  show 
that,  for  half  the  cost,  they  are  getting  far  better 
street  lighting  than  Burlington  gets  from  the  Public 
Service  Electric  Company. 


Reports  of  Commissions 

The  Commission  for  the  Survey  of  Municipal 
Financing  of  which  Assemblyman  Arthur  N.  Pierson 
is  Chairman  has  made  its  report.  Its  chief  provisions 
are  as  follows: 

Public  officials  and  taxpayers  are  urged  to  take 
greater  interest  in  the  policies  employed  by  their 
municipality  for  financing  public  needs.  It  gives  the 
present  debt  of  municipalities  and  counties  as  $225,- 
000,000,  and  estimates  the  sinking  fund  reserve  as 
$4.5,000,000.  It  claims  that  the  taxpayers  are  spend- 
ing in  New  Jersey  $80,000,000  to  administer  local  and 
county  affairs.  The  public  debt  has  doubled  in  the 
last  ro  years;  whereas  the  cost  of  administration  has 
increased  145  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

The  commission  renews  its  recommendations  of  last 
year,  making  an  especially  strong  plea  for  a  uniform 
budget,  a  uniform  sinking  fund  law  and  a  uniform 
practice  for  financing  bu<^etory  requirements  in  an- 
ticipation of  receipt  of  taxes.  It  urges  that  a  fixed 
State  policy  should  be  laid  down  for  these  important 
features  of  public  finance. 

The  Commission  to  Revise  and  Codify  the  Statutes 
of  the  State  relating  to  cities  and  other  municipalities, 
commonly  called  "The  Home  Rule  Commission,"  has 
also  made  its  report  to  the  legislature.  Its  chief  rec- 
ommendations are  treated  in  the  article  on  Progressive 
Tendencies  in  Municipalities  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Magruder 
in  this  issue  of  New  Jersey  Municipalities. 


Elsewhere 

Efforts  of  Cities  to  Reduce  the  High  Cost  of 
Living. 

The  city  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  notorious  for  the 
fact  that  its  former  mayor  resigned  to  take  a  steady 
job  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  is  now  getting  another  kind  of  fame. 

Mayor  Glossom  has  entered  the  retail  coal  business 


for  the  city  and  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  coal  to  the 


Residents  of  the  city  through  the  municipal  market, 
are  able  to  buy  Indiana  coal  at  $2.75  a  ton.  Dealers 
are  asking  $6.00  a  ton  for  the  same  grade  of  coal. 
Mayor  Glossom  has  leased  a  mine  and  hired  200  teams 
to  haul  the  coal  to  the  city. 

Springfield,  111. — Mayors  of  forty  cities  and  towns 
of  Illinois  have  met  in  Springfield  for  a  conference  in 
an  effort  to  decrease  the  high  cost  of  ojal. 

Evansville,  Ind. — ^The  mayor  of  Evansville,  Indiana, 
a  city  of  125,000,  is  buying  potatoes  and  other  food 
products  by  the  car  load  in  the  fields  of  Michigan  and 
other  places  of  production  and  retailing  direct  to  the 
people  at  cost. 

Cleveland,  Ohb, — Purchase  of  coal  lands  by  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  as  a  guard  against  further  coal 
famines,  is  being  considered  by  the  City  Council. 

\V.  E.  Davis,  Lighting  Commissioner,  is  back  of  the 
movement  to  have  the  city  produce  for  itself  the 
700,000  tons  used  yearly. 


A  Sanitary  Survey 
Spokane,  Washington,  has  inaugurated  a  sanitary 
and  health  survey.  Results  are  to  be  shown  on  a 
huge  map  in  the  health  office  of  the  City.  The  sani- 
tary conditions  of  every  district  will  be  shown  at  a 
glance  by  the  use  of  colored  pins.  Each  dairy  will 
also  be  indicated  and  each  block  in  the  city  marked 
with  reference  to  its  sewerage  condition. 


To  Acquaint  the  Citizens 

The  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  has  . 
issued  and  distributed  among  the  citizens  of  Detroit 
a  very  unique  Citizens'  Calendar.  It  calls  the'atten- 
tion  of  the  citizen  to  important  events  of  the  city's 
administration,  such  as  the  date  the  comptroller  sub- 
mits the  city  budget  to  the  Common  Council,  and  is 
gotten  up  in  a  way  to  make  the  citizen  feel  that  city 
business  is  his  business  and  an  acquaintance  with  it 
a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  civic  duty, 


Municipal  Markets 
Quite  a  number  of  municipalities  throughout  the 
United  States  are  now  considering  the  establishment 
of  municipal  markets,  as  never  before.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  promising  plan  for  actually  accomplish- 
ing something  permanent  in  the  direction  of  lowering 
living  costs  in  cities.  A  bill  has  just  been  introduced 
in  the  New  York  legislature  seekii^  to  grant  cities 
ti>e  powci  to  create  a  department  of  public  markci:^. 
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Information 


23 
Department 

Coodncted  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal    lafonnation,    PrincMon    Uoivenity  Library,  Prioceton,  N.  J. 

Claude  H.  Anderson,  Director 

information  we  have  supplied  to  particular  municipalities 


Any  official  dissenting  from  any  opinion  rendered  or  answ 
information,  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  Bureau  and  the  o 
tion  to  the  Bureau. 


:  given  in  these  columns,  or  who  may  be  able  to  give  additional 
i  making  the  inquiry,  by  transmitting  such  opinion  or  informa- 


Police  Administration 
Question: — Can  you  give  the  Newark  Board  of  Po- 
lice Commissioners  information  as  follows  with  ref- 
erence to  the  20  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  ? 

1.  Cost  of  maintaining  the  Police  Departments,  in- 
cluding pay  rolls  and  general  expense? 

2,  Number  of  employees  in  the  departments? 
Answer: — We  submit  herewith    a    compilation    of 

statistics  in  answer  to  your  inquiry : 


Certificates  of  Indebtedness 
Question: — At  the  time  of  the  installation  of  the 
sewer  system  in  our  Borough,  it  was  found  that  the 
original  bond  issue  was  not  sufficient  and  certificates 
of  indebtedness  were  issued  to  take  care  of  this  extra 
charge.  At  the  same  time,  a  Sinking  Fund  was  created, 
the  idea  being  that  the  Borough  should  place  with 
the  Commissioners  each  year  enough  money,  so  that 
when  the  certificates  became  due,  they  could  be  taken 


Statistics  Relating 

TO  Police  Administration  in  the  Twenty  Largest 

Cities  0 

THE 

United  States  (1915)- 
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5  Boston,  Mass. 
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6  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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13  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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17  Washington,  D.  C. 
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18  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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6 
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19  Seattle,  Wash, 

537.991 
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4 

19,127 

20  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

664.003 

— 

— 
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7 

ruled,  warned  and  released. 
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care  of.  It  appears  that  only  one  half  of  the  amount 
has  been  set  aside,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  it  is  the  idea  of  the  officials  to 
pay  oflF  a  part  of  these  certificates,  and  refund  the 
balance.  Is  a  public  notice  now  necessary  to  issue 
these  refunding  bonds  or  certificates,  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  laws  ? 

Answer: — Our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
the  refunding  of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  of 
your  Borough  which  were  issued  some  time  ago,  be- 
fore the  new  Bond  Act  of  1916  took  effect,  is  that 
no  public  notice  is  necessary. 

The  refunding  of  the  certificates  is  not  an  act  which 
incurs  further  indebtedness  by  the  municipality,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  the  new  Bond  Act  does  not  cover  the 
matter  in  any  way  excepting  that,  since  it  is  already 
existing  indebtedness,  it  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  stated  in  any  statement  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Bond  Act,  where  authoriza- 
tion for  future  indebtedness  or  bond  issues  is  sought. 

Dedication  and  Use  of  Streets 
Question: — A  number  of  our  problems  in  street 
maintenance  and  extension  of  public  services  arises 
from  doubt  as  to  the  status  of  streets.  Some  streets 
have  been  deeded  to  the  Town  and  formally  accepted. 
Other  streets  have  been  maintained  and  used  by  the 
Town  for  many  years  but  without  any  record  of  own- 
ership. Still  other  streets  have  been  opened  by  pri- 
vate interests,  property  sold  fronting  on  the  streets 
but  the  streets  never  turned  over  to  the  Town.  In 
some  cases  the  private  interests  still  maintain  the 
streets.  In  other  cases  the  streets  are  maintained  by 
the  Town,  or  by  neither  the  private  interests  or  the 
Town,  Can  you  give  me  information  as  to  what  are 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  Town  ? 

For  instance,  is  the  Town  obliged  to  obtain  the 
right-of-way  before  constructing  a  sewer  through  a 
street  opened  by  private  interests  where  the  abutting 
land  is  largely  sold  to  individual  home  builders,  but 
where  the  street  has  never  been  turned  over  to  the 
Town?  Again,  is  the  Town  obliged  to  maintain  in 
passable  condition  unimproved  streets  never  accepted 
by  the  Town?  In  one  form  or  another  these  ques- 
tions are  constantly  coming  up. 

Answer: — The  questions  you  raise  are  strictly  legal. 
We  shall  reply  to  the  specific  inquiries  which  you  have 
made  and  cite  you  to  general  legal  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  determination  of  similar  questions  which  you 
say  are  constantly  arising.  We  separate  your  inquiry 
as  follows: 


1.  Do  streets  used  by  a  town  for  a  number  of  years, 
without  any  record  of  ownership,  belong  to  the  town? 

2.  Is  a  municipality  obliged  to  maintain  in  passable 
condition  unimproved  streets  which  it  has  never  ac- 
cepted? 

3.  What  is  the  status  as  to  the  legal  ownership  of 
a  street  opened  by  private  interests,  with  fronting 
property  sold  to  individuals,  but  never  turned  over 
to  the  town? 

4.  Is  a  municipality  obliged  to  obtain  a  right-of- 
way  before  constructing  a  sewer  through  a  street  of 
the  legal  status  of  "3"? 

These  questions  relate  to  the  matter  of  dedication 
of  private  property  to  public  uses  and  depend  for 
answer  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  has 
been,  first,  a  dedication  by  the  owner  and,  second,  an 
acceptance  by  the  municipality.  The  question  is  one  of 
mixed  law  and  fact  and,  since  we  do  not  have  your  full 
state  of  facts,  we  can  only  give  you  the  law.  A  widely 
accepted  legal  definition  of  dedication  is  as  follows: 
"Dedication  is  the  intentional  appropriation  of  land 
by  the  owner  to  some  particular  public  use,  reserving 
to  himself  no  rights  therein  inconsistent  with  the  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  such  use".  104  Me.  342, 
71  Atl.  1027;  20  L  R.  A.  976. 

Dedications  are  classified  as  Express  and  Implied. 
An  express  dedication  is  manifested  by  oral  or  writ- 
ten words.  An  implied  dedication  is  one  that  is  to 
be  gathered  or  inferred  from  the  acts  of  the  dedicator. 
In  other  words,  an  express  dedication  is  one  where 
the  dedication  is  formally  declared  and  an  imphed 
dedication  is  one  that  arises  by  operation  of  law  from 
the  owner's  conduct  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Express  dedications  are  often  made  by 
statute  and  where  a  dedication  is  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  terms  of  a  statute  it  may  be  called  a  statutory 
dedication. 

Acceptance  of  a  dedication  may  be  by  express  act, 
by  implication  arising  from  the  acts  of  municipal  offi- 
cers, or  by  implication  arising  from  use  by  the  public 
for  the  purposes  for  which  a  property  was  dedicated. 
The  general  rule  is  that  where  land  is  platted  as  an 
addition  to  a  municipality,  its  mere  inclusion  within 
the  municipal  limits  is  not  of  itself  an  acceptance  of 
the  dedication  of  public  places  designated  on  such 
plat.  216  111.  345,  75  N.  E.  105 ;  206  III.  155,  68  N.  E. 
727;  43  S.  E.  250;  86  Md.  153,  37  Atl.  648. 

As  against  a  proprietor,  a  dedication  of  land  for 
streets  and  highways  may  be  completed  without  any 
act  of  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  public;  but  in 
order  to  charge  the  municipality  or  local  district  with 
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the  duty  to  repair,  or  to  make  it  liable  for  injuries, 
there  must  be  an  acceptance  of  the  dedication,  and  this 
acceptance  must  be  made  by  the  proper  or  authorized 
local  public  authority.  However,  the  acceptance  may 
be  implied  and  not  appear  of  record.  There  are  a 
great  many  acts  which,  if  made  by  a  municipality 
throt^h  its  authorities,  would  indicate  an  implied  ac- 
ceptance. For  instance,  making,  ordering  or  paying 
for  repairs  upon  the  street,  exercbing  authority  over 
the  street,  grading  it,  maintaining  lights  thereon,  rout- 
ing it  as  part  of  an  officer's  beat,  etc.  The  citations 
on  this  point  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Here  are 
a  few:  71  N.  J.  L.  134,  57  Atl.  972;  81  Conn.  408, 
71  Atl.  361 ;  73  N.  J.  Eq.  280,  66  Atl.  1052. 

By  applying  the  law  as  here  given  to  your  set  of 
facts  as  they  exist  you  can  doubtless  clearly  determine 
whether  or  not  the  streets  in  question  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  city  and  as  a  consequence  whether  or 
not  you  are  obliged  to  keep  them  in  passable  condition. 

From  the  facts  given  in  your  third  and  fourth  ques- 
tions it  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  a  fair  degree 
of  certainty,  the  status  of  the  streets  in  question  and 
the  consequent  rights  of  the  municipality  in  them. 
Streets  opened  by  private  interests  and  fronting  prop- 
erty sold  thereon,  for  which  maps  and  plat  books  are 
made,  are  usually  expressly  dedicated  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  you  may  find  by  in'quiring  into  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  case,  that  they  have  been  formally 
accepted  by  the  city.  But  even  where  there  has  been 
no  express  dedication  or  formal  acceptance  the  act 
of  platting  and  sellii^  lots  would  clearly  create  an 
implied  or  constructive  dedication.  The  use  and  up- 
keep of  such  by  the  municipality  would  likewise 
create  an  implied  acceptance.  The  law  in  such  cases 
is  construed  rigidly  as  against  the  individual  and  lib- 
erally in  favor  of  the  municipality.  An  incomplete 
or  defective  express  dedication  will,  when  it  is  con- 
structively or  by  implication  accepted  by  the  public, 
operate  as  an  implied  or  common  law  dedication.  20S 
111-  35.  69  N.  E.  952;  206  III.  190,  69  N.  E.  53;  109 
Ind.  366,  10  N.  E.  117;  J20  Iowa  541,  95  N.  W.  267. 

Valuable  legal  reference  books  for  assistance  in 
such  matters  as  these  are  Dillon's  "The  Law  of  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5  vols.  $6.50)  and  McQuillan's  "Municipal  Corpora- 
tions" (Callahan  &  Co.,  Chicago.  6  vols.  $6.50). 
Both  are  authoritative.  The  former  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  commentaries  on  the  subject.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  one-volume  work  of  711  pages  by 
R.  W.  Cooley,  called  "Handbook  of  the  Law  of  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations"  (West  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.     $3-75)- 


TAX  ASSESSMENTS  IN  MUNICIPALITIES 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
ing.     A  factor  of  building  value  is  worked  out  for 
the  class  of  buildings  to  which  this  building  has  been 
assigned,  and  a  rule  of  depreciation  for  that  class  of 
buildings  is  also  worked  out. 

Now,  when  the  dissatisfied  or  inquisitive  taxpayer 
comes  to  the  assessor  and  says,  "How  about  my  assess- 
ment?", and  he  always  comes  with  some  ndghbor's 
house  in  mind  and  asks  why  it  is  assessed  as  it  is  or 
why  he  isn't  assessed  less  than  that,  he  is  given  the 
class  of  buildings  that  his  neighbor's  should  be  placed 
in,  and  if  they  are  not  in  the  same  class,  the  reason 
for  their  not  being  so  placed.  If  they  are  in  the 
same  class  or  different  classes  he  is  given  the  amount 
of  square  feet  of  floor  space,  the  factor  of  building 
value  for  that  class  of  building,  the  table  of  deprecia- 
tion and  the  age  of  the  houses  and  with  those  facts  he 
may  either  sit  down  at  a  table  or  go  home  and  work 
out  for  himself,  not  only  the  assessments  that  his 
building  should  have  but  also  that  of  his  neighbor. 
So  that,  in  buildings,  as  in  land,  it  may  be  demon- 
strated to  him  that  he  is  being  treated  exactly  the 
same  as  his  neighbor  and,  judging  from  my  four 
years'  experience,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
any  taxpayer. 

In  continuing  this  question  of  publicity  and  effec- 
tuating it  most  efficiently,  we  have  in  Jersey  City, 
after  the  tax  levy  is  tentatively  fixed  by  the  taxing 
authorities  and  before  it  is  reported  to  the  County 
Board,  and  I  strongly  recommend  it  to  every  munici- 
pality in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  whether  it  be  large 
or  small,  a  hearing,  in  a  school  house  in  the  district 
at  night.  We  use  the  school  house  in  the  district, 
because  it  is  easily  accessible  to  the  property  owner 
without  the  expense  of  carfare  and  the  trouble  of 
walking  very  far  and  we  have  it  at  night  because  he 
isn't  away  at  that  time  attending  to  his  private  busi- 
ness and  may  take  the  trouble  to  come  out.  He  is 
then  shown  what  his  assessment  is  going  to  be.  He 
is  permitted  to  inspect  the  map.  He  is  allowed  to 
study  the  rules.  He  is  allowed  to  look  at  his  nei^- 
bor's  assessment  or  any  assessment  anywhere  in  the 
city,  and  if  he  has  any  kick  to  make,  he  puts  it  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  card  that  is  prepared  for 
the  entering  of  his  claims,  and  he  is  heard  fully  and 
publicly.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  sales  prices  is  to  be  gained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxing  authorities  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  collection  of  data  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  basis  of  any  good  taxing  system.  That  I  am  will- 
ing to  recommend  this  plan,  as  it  has  worked  out  to 
lized^yGOOgle 
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Jersey  City,  is  proof  of  its  efficiency.  But  don't  think 
our  taxing  system  was  made  efficient  in  Jersey  City 
because  every  neighbor  who  came  with  a  kick  was 
listened  to,  because  that  isn't  true.  In  a  number  of 
cases  nothing  was  done  for  them  because,  as  you  can 
readily  see,  with  the  use  of  this  land-value  map,  any 
disturbing  of  the  assessment  in  any  locality  would  be 
immediately  discoverable  and  would  upset  the  har- 
monious whole. 

Under  the  previous  administration  in  Jersey  City, 
when  these  hearings  were  not  held,  there  were  in  the 
last  year,  I  believe,  twenty-three  hundred  appeals  to 
the  County  Board  of  Taxation.  These  have  been  re- 
duced under  Commission  Government  in  Jersey  City, 
since  these  hearings  are  being  held,  until  this  year 
we  have  not  quite  six  hundred.  That  may  seem  large 
to  some  representatives  of  smaller  municipalities,  but 
when  you  compare  six  hundred  with  twenty-three 
hundred,  you  will  see  that  there  is  some  value  in  this 
taking  of  the  taxpayers  into  your  confidence,  and 
particularly  before  the  levy  is  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  municipal  authorities  after  which  no  change  can  be 
made  in  it  without  the  judgment  of  the  County  Board 
or  the  State  Board. 

In  Jersey  City  a  manual  for  the  information,  train- 
ing and  education  of  the  sub-assessors,  assistant 
assessors  and  clerks  has  been  prepared.  It  is 
merely  a  compilation  of  mathematical  rules  for  the 
makjng  up  of  assessments,  but  has  proved  rather 
valuable  in  Jersey  City  in  the  training  of  our  clerks. 
We  have  also  instituted  briefs  in  appeals  which  I  am 
informed  has  been  copied  by  Newark.  Heretofore 
the  County  Board  of  Taxation,  when  they  got  their 
appeals,  gave  no  opportunity  to  the  municipality  to 
be  heard.  They  do  now  in  Essex  and  Hudson 
Counties,  but  before,  if  there  were  four  or  five  voters 
in  a  man's  house  when  he  appealed,  he  would  always 
get  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  off  his  building,  and 
a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  off  his  land,  and  went 
away  satisfied,  and  he  became  a  component  part  of 
the  organization.  Now,  in  Essex  and  Hudson  County 
before  the  County  Board  decides  upon  any  appeal, 
a  brief  is  filed,  which  contains  all  the  information 
with  reference  to  that  particular  piece  of  property, 
and  which  went  to  make  up  the  judgment  of  the  as- 
sessor in  making  the  assessment.  With  this  brief  there 
goes  a  photograph  of  the  building.  That  proposition 
has  been  copied  by  Newark  from  Jersey  City.  The 
result  is  that  no  appeal  is  decided  by  the  appelate 
body  without  the  city  being  heard  as  to  its  reasons 
for  making  the  assessment,  and  the  result  has  been 


the  sustaining  of  the  assessments  in  many  instaiues 
that  might  have  been  changed  for  any  reason  that 
might  occur, 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  it  is  possible,  on  land  and 
improvements,  to  make  an  absolutely  scientific  and 
satisfactory  assessment;  to  establish  a  system  that 
will  permit,  without  discrimination,  and  after  pub- 
licity, a  satisfying,  fair  and  equitable  assessing  method 
on  land  and  buildings. 

When  it  comes  to  personal  property,  I  must  confess 
I  am'at  a  loss.  I  have  been,  as  I  said,  into  many  cities 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  examined  into  their 
personal  property  tax  methods,  and  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  solution  for  personal  property  taxation  where  there 
is  a  general  property  tax  law. 

Newark  thinks  that  it  obeys  the  personal  property 
tax  law  of  New  Jersey,  but  it  is  like  claiming  to  be 
able  to  tell  a  man's  religion  from  his  car.  If  he  has 
a  Cadillac  he  is  a  Presbyterian;  if  he  has  a  Pope- 
Hartford,  he  is  a  Methodist;  if  he  has  a  Mercedes 
he  is  an  Episcopalian,  but  if  he  has  a  Ford,  he  is  a 
Christian  Scientist,  he  only  thinks  he  has  a  car.  New- 
ark only  thinks  it  obeys  the  personal  property  tax 
law.  It  does  not  obey  it,  it  cannot  obey  it.  Disobedi- 
ence is  written  upon  the  face  of  the  law. 

The  city,  in  the  first  place,  did  not  appropriate 
money  to  obey  it,  and  if  any  of  you  attempted  to 
appropriate  money  to  obey  it  you  would  be  shot 
within  twenty-four  hours,  because  under  the  system 
of  publicity  of  the  budget  (what  Assemblyman  Pierson 
wants  to  give  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey)  if  you  had 
a  public  budget  and  it  appeared  in  Jersey  City,  for 
instance,  that  there  was  an  item  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  the  proper  en- 
forcement of  the  personal  tax  law — that  is  what  it 
would  cost — you  would  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
Brensinger,  obejdng  the  personal  tax  law,  was  assassi- 
nated by  a  mob  within  twenty-four  hours. 

You  have  paintings  and  you  need  an  expert  on 
paintings  to  make  a  proper  assessment  of  the  paint- 
ings; you  have  oriental  rugs  and  you  must  have  an 
expert  on  oriental  rugs ;  you  have  Chippendale  furni- 
ture and  you  must  have  an  expert  on  Chippendale 
furniture ;  you  have  sugar  plants,  you  have  this  kind 
of  a  plant  and  you  have  that  kind  of  a  factory,  and 
in  Jersey  City  we  have  every  kind  of  factory  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man,  we  have  even  a  silk 
embroidery  works.  You  need  an  expert  for  every 
kind  of  machinery,  and  when  you  come  to  assess  these 
rugs  and  paintings  and  furniture  and  get  to  the  door 
of  a  home,  your  expert,  whom  you  were  going  to 
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pay  so  much  money,  would  be  met  with  a  blank  wall. 
The  husband  being  away,  the  mistress  slammed  the 
door  in  the  face  of  the  assessor,  and  you  couldn't 
get  in  and  you  would  waste  your  money. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you  that  this  personal  property 
tax  law  as  written  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  is  impossible  of  enforcement.  It  has 
been  su^ested  that  we  substitute  something  else  for 
it.  That  is  all  right.  There  is,  however,  an  attempt 
to  enforce  it  in  the  statute  itself.  It  says  that  every 
taxpayer  must  make  a  return  of  his  personal  property 
to  the  assessor  at  a  certain  time  and  if  he  does  not 
do  it,  then  the  assessor  will  assess  him  for  what  he 
thinks  his  highest  amount  should  be. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  how  is  the  assessor  to  know 
what  it  should  be?  In  the  second  place,  if  you  try  it, 
you  will  have  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  ratables  on  your  tax  levy.  Then  the 
gentleman  walks  up  to  the  County  Board  and  says, 
"Look  at  this  ri(hculous  assessment.  I  have  got  no 
such  amount  of  property  in  my  house,  and  I  am  will- 
ii:^  to  swear  to  it,"  and  the  County  Board  puts  him 
on  the  stand  and  says,  "What  have  you  got  to  say, 
gentlemen  of  the  municipality?"  You  say,  "Here  is 
the  law,  he  didn't  make  a  return."  "Oh,  no,"  says 
the  County  Board.  "Oh,  no,"  says  the  State  Board, 
"you  can't  do  that.  If  he  hasn't  got  the  property 
you  can't  tax  it,"  and  what  is  the  result?  Nobody 
attempts  to  enforce  this  faw  except  Newark,  who 
think  they  enforce  it. 

It  has  been  su^ested  that  we  substitute  for  this 
the  Wisconsin  income  tax  law.  That  appeals  to  me. 
I  think  that  this  convention  should,  through  its  Execu- 
tive Committee,  or  otherwise,  take  up  the  question 
of  whether  the  Wisconsin  income  tax  law  is  not  a 
possible  substitute  for  an  odious  law  that  isn't  being 
enforced.  I  think  if  we  offered  this  as  a  substitute 
l!iat  Newark  will  readily  see  that  they  will  not  lose 
their  ratables,  but  that  they  will  make  more  revenue 
because  the  Wisconsin  income  tax  law  gets  at  the 
personal  property  wealth  more  thoroughly  than  does 
Newark  in  assessing  policemen  and  teachers  and  tele- 
graph linemen  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  property. 
No  system,  to  my  mind,  can  be  devised  to  scientiiically 
assess  personal  property  unless  it  be  something  like 
the  Wisconsin  income  tax  law. 

The  question  of  home  rule  enters  into  any  scientific 
method  of  assessing  property.  In  Jersey  City  fifty- 
five  millions  of  our  three  hundred  and  fifteen  millions 
are  assessed  by  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  which 
consists  of  four  outsiders  and  one  Jersey  City  man. 


Newark,  the  largest  municipality  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  did  not  have  a  representative  on  the  State 
Board  of  Assessors  for  years,  and  they  have  one  now 
only  because  he  moved  from  Elizabeth  to  Newark. 

The  Home  Rule  feature  to  this  question  I  am  not 
going  to  deal  with  further,  but  I  want  to  say  that 
with  all  our  attempts  in  Jersey  City,  to  establish  a 
scientific  and  an  equitable  system  of  taxation,  we  have 
failed  and  are  going  to  continue  to  fail  so  long  as  a 
large  proportion  of  our  ratables  are  permitted  to  be 
assessed  by  the  State  Board. 

Another  thing  that  prevents  equitable  taxation  in 
every  municipality  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  the 
method  by  which  the  franchises  of  the  railroad  cor- 
porations are  assessed.  They  are  now  assessed  by 
the  State  Board  and  in  a  manner  about  as  follows : 

The  railroads  report  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
their  gross  earnings.  They  then  apportion  those  gross 
earnings  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  according  to 
mileage.  They  then  report  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  railroad  within  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
operating  expenses  are  allocated  according  to ,  the 
terminals,  but  upon  what  principle  does  not  appear 
in  any  record  I  have  been  able  to  find.  They  then 
deduct  the  operating  expenses  from  the  gross  earnings, 
and  that  leaves  the  net  earnings  of  the  railroad.  That 
is  capitalized  at  six  percent  and  is  said  to  be  the  value 
of  the  railroad  in  New  Jersey.  The  assessments  of 
that  railroad  in  New  Jersey  are  then  added  together 
and  that  amount  is  subtracted  from  the  amount  ar- 
rived at  by  capitalizing  the  net  earnings. 

Let  us  presume  there  is  a  railroad  system  in  New 
Jersey  whose  net  earnings  were  capitalized  at  one 
hundred  million  dollars,  and  that  it  is  assessed  for 
main  stem,  for  personal  property,  for  second  class 
and  for  third  class  property,  ninety  million  dollars. 
Then,  the  franchise  value  as  taxed  by  the  state  is  ten 
million  dollars.  Let  us  presume  that  they  add  ten 
million  dollars  of  main  stem  and  personal  property 
within  the  next  year  to  the  railroad  in  New  Jersey. 
That  means  instead  of  ninety  million,  one  hundred 
million,  and  if  their  earnings  did  not  increase  they 
would  have  absolutely  no  franchise  value  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Now,  the  trouble  with  the  situation 
is  this.  The  terminals  of  all  the  railroads  except  the 
New  York  Central  are  in  New  Jersey.  The  terminals 
bring  no  business  to  a  railroad,  no  manufactures  are 
located  thereupon.  The  business  is  gotten  in  the  west, 
back  of  the  railroad  and  away  from  the  terminals, 
with  the  result  that  the  gross  earnings  reported  by 
the  railroads  should  not  be  in  proportion  of  the  mile- 
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age  in  New  Jersey  to  the  mile^e  of  the  whole,  but 
upoo  this  basis: 

If  the  railroad  is  entitled  by  the  government  to 
earn  six  percent  upon  its  capital  investment  and  its 
operating  expenses,  then  the  gross  earnings  appor- 
tioned to  New  Jersey  should  be  upon  a  basis  of  six 
percent  of  the  capital  invested  in  New  Jersey  plus 
the  operating  expenses  in  New  Jersey.  Nothing  is 
clearer,  nothing  is  more  Ic^cal  than  that  enunciation. 
The  result  upon  the  franchise  valuation,  if  that  were 
followed  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  would  be  that 
every  time  a  railroad  like  the  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
elevation  of  their  tracks  at  Elizabeth  and  Rahway, 
with  their  new  main  stem  from  Manhattan  Junction 
to  the  middle  of  the  Hudson  River ;  the  Lackawanna 
with  the  station  development  they  have  made  in  New 
Jersqr  and  the  Central  with  their  terminal  develop- 
ment on  the  river  in  Jersey  City,  would  result  not  in 
a  decrease  of  the  franchise  value,  but  in  an  increase. 

That  it  does  result  in  a  reduction,  under  the  present 
system,  in  an  outrageous,  silly  and  ridiculous  pro- 
portion the  following  wilt  prove:  In  1913  the  fran- 
chise valuation  of  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  in  New  Jersey,  was  nine  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  1914,  it  was  five  mil- 
lion, seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  That  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1913  was  nine  and  one 
quarter  million  dollars.  In  1914,  it  was  eight  million, 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  back  in  1905,  before 
the  New  York  Bay  Railroad  was  built,  before  the 
McAdoo  tubes,  before  the  elevation  at  Elizabeth  and 
Rahway,  before  the  tunnel  connection  from  Man- 
hattan transfer  to  33rd  Street,  it  was  eighteen  million 
dollars.  The  net  earnings  have  increased  for  every 
railroad  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  since  1905,  but 
the  franchise  valuation,  as  made  by  the  State  Board 
of  Assessors,  has  decreased. 

But  if  you  leave  this  question  in  the  hands  of  the 
railroad,  so  that  they  may  report  their  gross  earn- 
ings, and  their  net  earnings  and  their  operating  ex- 
penses, they  will  do  Just  exactly  what  they  arc  doing 
now.  They  will  put  in  the  cost  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Terminal  blunder  in  New  York;  they  will  do  what 
they  did  in  the  D.  L.  &  W.  In  1905  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
allowed  eleven  million,  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars 
net  earnings  for  New  Jersey  and  in  1915,  eleven  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  dollars — four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  less  after  ten  years.  The  result  is 
that  franchise  values  go  down. 

This  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
State.  Therefore,  I  recommend  to  this  convention, 
either  for  affirmative  action  here,  or  if  such  is  not 


proper,  to  refer  it  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
l^slation  that  will  assess  the  franchise  value  of  the 
railroads  upon  a  similar  basis  with  the  street  railroads. 
If  this  were  done  and  three  percent  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  steam  railroads  in  New  Jersey  were  taken 
for  state  purposes,  from  two  to  three  times  as  much 
revenue  could  be  brought  in  to  the  people  of  this  state 
from  the  railroads  than  is  now  broi^ht. 

That  the  present  system  is  not  just  or  fair  to  any- 
body this  will  prove :  The  street  railways  of  the  state 
are  paying  on  a  franchise  valuation  of  forty  million 
dollars,  and  the  steam  railroads,  with  twice  as  much 
mileage,  are  paying  on  a  franchise  valuation  of  only 
twenty-five  million. 

Such  a  bill  as  I  have  just  proposed  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  present  lepslature,  I  ask  from  this 
convention,  on  b^alf  of  Jersey  City,  because  we  favor 
it,  such  cooperation  as  may  be  proper. 

This  fits  in  with  the  question  of  municipal  tax 
assessments  because  if  there  is  fifteen  or  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  of  railroad  property;  that  is,  franchise 
valuation  in  this  State,  that  is  not  assessed  properly, 
the  municipality  suffers ;  not  only  the  big  municipalities 
but  the  small  ones,  because  the  revenue  from  this 
franchise  tax  goes  to  the  State  and  is  apportioned 
according  to  the  ratables  in  the  county,  and  is  then 
paid  back  to  the  municipalities  ;  from  the  county 
according  to  the  number  of  school  children.  As  a 
result  of  such  I^slation  as  I  have  proposed  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  franchise  values,  we  will 
have  an  increase  in  school  revenue,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  reduce  our  tax  rate. 


PROGRESSIVE  TENDENCIES    IN 
MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

(CoHtinued  from  page  16} 
advise  the  commission  as  to  the  needs  of  the  city.  In 
short,  he  is  like  the  manager  of  a  commercial  corpora- 
tion with  the  five  commissioners  acting  as  the  di- 
rectors. The  charter  provides  for  the  initiative,  ref- 
erendum, and  recall. 

The  advantages  of  the  commissioner-manager  plan 
are:  (i)  the  burdensome  duties  are  performed  by 
the  manager,  therefore  prominent  men  can  afford  to 
serve  as  commissioners  because  they  can  continue  with 
their  regular  businesses;  (2)  it  avoids  the  necessity 
of  electing  an  efficient  administrative  officer  by  pop- 
ular vote,  which  is  almost  impossible;  (3)  the  man- 
ager may  be  chosen  from  within  or  without  the  city, 
Mr.  Waite,  the  first  and  present  manager  of  Dayton, 
was  street  commissioner  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  at- 
tracted to  Dayton  by  the  salary  ($12^00).     (4)  The 
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manager  may  be  chosen  without  political  considera- 
tions. Mr.  Waite  recently  said  that  he  does  not  know 
the  politics  of  his  subordinates.  (5)  Powers  and 
responsibility  are  centered  in  one  man.  "If  anything 
goes  wrong  you  know  who  to  hai^."  Either  the 
man<^r  or  the  commissioners  are  to  blame.  In  the 
main,  the  responsibility  is  centered  in  the  manager 
as  the  commissioners  give  him  great  latitude.  (6)  It 
makes  city  governing  a  profession  instead  of  political 
graft.  For  instance,  the  manager  of  Staunton  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  $2500  a  year,  but  was  successful 
and  is  now  manager  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  on  a  salary 
of  $6000. 

When  the  machinery  of  government  is  efficient, 
cities  may  be  entrusted  with  many  more  powers  than 
the  American  cities  have  enjoyed  in  the  past.  Euro- 
pean cities  do  not  have  doled  out  to  them  a  few 
powers  of  government  as  a  cautious  mother  doles  out 
candy  to  her  child,  but  are  permitted  to  do  anything 
that  is  not  prohibited  by  superior  law,  subject  only 
to  a  reasonable  supervision.  The  nearest  the  Amer- 
ican cities  have  approached  this  European  idea  is  in 
"home  rule  charters."  The  Missouri  constitution  of 
1875  permitted  cities  of  over  roo,ooo  population  to 
frame  and  enact  their  own  charters  with  the  consent 
of  their  electorate.  About  a  dozen  states  have  fol- 
lowed Missouri's  lead,  but  in  many  of  them  the  char- 
ter must  be  approved  by  some  higher  authority,  such 
as  the  l^slature  in  California  and  the  governor  in 
Oklahoma. 

Of  the  states  permitting  cities  to  draft  their  own 
home  rule  charters,  Ohio  is  the  most  liberal.  The 
Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  of  1912  gave  cities 
the  power  either  to  frame  their  own  charters,  or  to 
adopt  by  local  referendum  any  general  or  special  char- 
ter laws  which  the  state  legislature  might  pass.  The 
l^slature  promptly  prepared  three  model  charters; 
one  of  the  federal  type,  one  of  the  commission  type, 
and  one  of  the  commission-manager  type.  However, 
most  of  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio  prepared  their  own 
charters. 

In  1914  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  took  an  ad- 
vanced position  on  the  home  rule  question.  It  enacted 
into  law  the  Hennessy  bill  which  provided  that  each 
city  with  the  commission  type  of  government  "shall 
have  all  powers  which  it  shall  deem  necessary  or 
convenient  for  its  government,  or  for  its  welfare  and 
prosperity  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  applicable  to 
all  cities  of  this  State  or  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution." This  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  on 
somewhat  technical  grounds,  so  the  legislature  of  1916 
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authorized  the  governor  to  create  a  commission  of 
three  to  revise  and  codify  the  statutes  of  the  State 
relating  to  cities  and  other  municipalities. 

This  commission  did  not  recommend  any  change  in 
the  structure  of  municipal  governments  of  the  State 
because  it  was  not  created  for  that  purpose;  it  was 
instructed  to  prepare  a  bill  del^ating  the  lat^est  pos- 
sible measure  of  home  rule  to  all  of  the  municipalities 
of  the  state.  The  commission  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
fer complete  powers  on  municipalities  by  a  "general 
welfare  clause"  as  was  attempted  for  commission 
governed  cities  in  the  Hennessy  act,  because,  in  the 
words  of  the  commission,  "attempts  of  this  kind  have 
been  unsuccessful  elsewhere,  and  the  l^slattve  custom 
of  spedfying  in  detail  the  powers  granted  is  so  well 
established  that  it  is  unsafe  to  attempt  a  radical  change 
in  this  method.  Such  a  clause,  without  a  specification 
of  powers  granted,  would  leave  the  powers  granted 
uncertain,"  and  in  the  hands  of  the  courts  because  of 
certain  constitutional  restrictions.  Therefore,  it  pro- 
posed a  bill,  which  was  introduced  on  January  27, 
1917,  as  Senate  Bill  No.  7,  extendmg  numerous  powers 
to  all  municipalities  of  the  state,  whether  a  borough 
with  19  inhabitants,  a  city  with  less  than  100,  a  village 
with  6,000,  a  town  with  40,000,  a  township  with  20,- 
000,  or  a  city  with  nearly  a  half  million  population, 
for  all  of  these  exist  in  New  Jersey.  These  powers 
include  sudi  as  the  right  to  own  and  operate  wharves, 
docks,  abattoirs,  markets,  street  railways,  heating 
plants,  coal  yards,  ice  plants,  etc.,  etc. 

A  bill  providing  for  an  optional  city  manager  law 
has  been  prepared  for  introduction  in  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  which  is  now  in  session.  Such  a  bill  de- 
serves most  favorable  consideration. 

From  the  standpoint  of  organization,  American 
cities  have  made  as  much  progress  during  the  last 
sixteen  years  as  during  the  entire  nineteenth  century. 
This  increased  efficiency  justifies  and  assures  a  greater 
degree  of  home  rule  for  cities,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  near  future  will  see  an  expansion  of  municipal 
activities  comparable  to  those  of  the  European  cities. 
New  Jersey  seems  to  be  awake  to  these  possibilities. 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform,"  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 
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Lower    Living  Costs   in  Cities' 


Br  Clyde  Lyndon  King.  Ph.D. 

Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Pennsylvaa 


The  question  of  lower  living  costs  in  cities  may  have 
as  many  ramifications  as  one  chooses  to  give  it.  It  is 
fundamentally  a  question  of  individual  competency, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  community  competency  on  the 
ether. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  subject  from  three  points  of 
view :  first,  from  the  point  of  view  of  increasing  the 
money  wage ;  second,  from  the  point  of  view  of  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  the  real  wage,  what  the  money  wage 
buys;  and  third,  from  the  point  of  view  of  increasing 
individual  competency  throu^  a  higher  grade  of  com- 
munit)'  competency. 

Increase  in  Money  Wages 

Not  only  living  costs  but  the  whole  question  of 
America's  place  in  the  industrial  world  resolves  largely 
upon  the  basis  we  are  going  to  have  for  increasing 
the  money  wage.  I  don't  care  to  consider  here  what 
wages  are  at  present.  The  facts  as  to  present  wages 
are  not  collected.  Wages  are  now  very  abnormal  in 
certain  industries  and  in  certain  sections  of  the 
countr)-.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  the  normal  times 
before  the  war,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  workers  of  this 
country  got  less  than  $6a6  dollars  a  year,  thirty  per 
cent,  $626  to  $1044,  and  but  ten  per  cent  of  our  work- 
ers got  over  $r,ooo  a  year.  About  half  of  all  workers 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  over  got,  on  an  average,  less 

•  An  address  before  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  The 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  Trenton,  January 
10, 1917.  Dr.  King,  in  addition  to  being  an  Assistant  Professor 
of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  important  tasks  of  municipal  and 
diic  betterment  and  is  able  also  to  maintdn  an  active  official 
connection  with  outside  agencies.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Tri-State  Milk  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  and  is  Secretary  of  The  Utilities  Bureau,  an  or- 
ganiiation  located  in  Philadelphia  but  of  national  scope  and 
importance. 


than  two  dollars  per  day  the  year  around.  That  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  wages  recently,  especially  in 
certain  industries,  cannot  be  denied.  The  thing  I  am 
interested  in  now  is  not  so  much  what  money  wages 
are  or  have  been,  as  the  effect  upon  our  industrial 
competency  of  the  methods  we  have  had  and  now  have 
for  increasing  wages. 

One  method  for  increasing  wages  has  been  organized 
labor.  Just  a  cursory  examination  of  the  facts  as  to 
where  wages  are  high  shows  very  clearly  that  they 
are  higher  where  men  have  gotten  together  and  forced 
them  higher. 

What  proportion  of  earners  are  organized  and  in 
what  industries  are  they  best  organized?  In  1910,  the 
latest  figures  we  can  get  from  our  national  census,  5-5% 
of  all  persons  "gainfully  employed"  in  industry  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  salaried,  free  receiving  and 
employing  classes,  was  in  labor  unions — only  one  out 
of  twenty.  Excluding  from  those  "gainfully  em- 
ployed" the  employing,  salaried  and  fee  receiving 
classes,  such  as  merchants,  managers  and  clergymen, 
then  7-7fo  of  those  gainfully  engaged  in  industry  were 
in  organized  unions.  Excluding  agricultural  laborers, 
c'erks,  stenographers,  domestic  servants  and  laborers 
under  the  age  of  twenty,  about  18.4%  of  industrial 
laborers  are  organized.  This  latter  per  cent,  indicates 
at  its  best  the  strength  of  organized  labor.  That  is, 
8r.6%  of  our  workers  are  not  organized,  are  depend- 
ent, if  you  will,  upon  the  other  20%  for  sustained 
efforts  to  increase  wages.  During  the  present  in- 
dustrial prosperity,  no  doubt,  the  per  cent,  of  organized 
labor  has  increased.  But  from  the  most  favorable 
point  of  view  only  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  laborers 
in  our  industries  are  organized.  Of  women  on  the 
first  basis  above  given,  0.9%  were  organized  and  on 
the  last  basis  4.1%  were  organized. 

(Continued  on  page  so) 
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Hon.  George  N.  Seger 

Mayor  of  Passaic  and  First  Vice-President  of  the  New  Jersey  Stale   League  of  Municipalities 

Among  the  long  list  of  prominent  men  that  Passaic  his  exceptional  qualifications  and  ability  elected  him 

County  is  proud  to  hail  as  her  own,  none  is  better  or  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.     He  served 

more  favorably  known  than  George  N.  Seger,  Mayor  on  this  Board  from  November  7th,  igo6,  until  June 

of  Passaic.     Just  rounding' the  half-century  mark  of  7th,  1909,  when  the  Board  became  appointive.     The 

Hfe,  Mr.  Seger  has  a  record  of  achievements  of  which  Mayor   in    1909  appointed   him  to   the   Board.     He 

any  man  might  well  be  proud.     He  was  born  in  New  served   until  September   19th,   1911,    when    he    was 

York  City,  January  4th,  1866,  and  received  his  pre-  elected   a  member  of  the  Board  of   Commissioners, 

liminary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  me-  under  the  Elective  Commission  form  of  government. 


tropolis.  He  then  entered 
1  commercial  college  from 
which  he  graduated  when 
seventeen  years  of  age. 
Securing  employment  with 
a  large  contracting  firm,  he 
mastered  the  technique  of 
the  builders'  art  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  en- 
gaged in  the  contracting 
business  for  himself.  Four 
years  later  he  moved  his 
business  to  Passaic,  and  by 
dint  of  hard  work  and  effi- 
cient service,  built  up  one 
of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  building  and 
interior  woodwork  firms  in 
the  State. 

In  1909,  when  it  was  de- 
,ided  to  build  the  splendid 
High  School,  .  of  which 
Passaic  is  so  proud,  Mr. 
Seger,  at  that  time  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  was  selected 
Chairman  of  the  Building 


On  September  26, 
he  was  chosen  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Passaic  and 
served  in  that  capacity  un- 
til May  18,  1915,  when  he 
was  again  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, and  chosen 
Mayor,  which  office  he  still 
holds. 

One  to  his  unusual  abil- 
ity, as  a  financier.  Mayor 
Seger  was  some  years  ago 
made  a  Director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  and  has  since 
been  elected  a  Director  c£ 
the  Fourth  Ward  Trust 
Company,  of  the  City  of 
Passaic,  which  institution 
in  1916  chose  him  as  its 
President, 

Mayor  Seger  is  a  city 
official  who  believes  in  both 
the  theory  and  practise  of 
efficiency  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment  and  has   endeav- 


Committee,  and  it  was  due  largely    to    his    untiring     ored  to  make  Passaic  an  ideally  administered  com- 


eflorts  and  his  technical  knowledge  of  the  building 
business  that  this  splendid  structure  was  completed 
for  several  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  the  governing  body  to  provide  for  its 
erection.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  splendid  ser- 
vice on  the  part  of  Mayor  Seger  was  the  basis  of  his 
great  popularity  with  the  people  of  Passaic. 

Mr.  Seger  has  always  been  a  staunch  Repubhcan 
and  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  ranks.   The  people 


mnity.  He  was  one  of  the  first  city  officials  of  the 
state  to  perceive  the  need  for  The  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities.  Appreciation  of  his  val- 
uable efforts  in  aiding  in  the  League's  organization 
has  been  shown  by  making  his  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

When  the  New  Jersey  Committee  on  Public  Safety 
was  recently  organized  among  the  Mayors  of  the 
State,  Mayor  Seger  was  made  Treasurer  and  Chair- 


of  the  Third  Ward  of  the  City  of  Passaic,  realizing     man  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
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New  Jersey's  Municipalities    and 
Universities* 


The  Relation  of  Municipal  Government  to 
General  Political  Conditions. 

Prof.  Henry  Jones  Ford 

Professor  of  Politics,  Princeton  University 

The  particular  subject  which  is  assigned  to  me  is 
one  the  propriety  of  which  will  at  once  occur  to  you 
when  you  consider  that,  do  what  you  may,  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  municipal  corporation  is 
subordinate  to  the  state. 

In  the  organization  of  activities,  we  will  have  to 
keep  in  mind  those  relations  to  the  state,  and  we  shall 
never  complete  the  solution  of  our  problems  until  we 
settle  those  relations  as  well  as  organize  our  local 
activities. 

One  matter  which  has  come  to  me  very  impressively 
from  my  examination  of  municipal  matters  in  our 
own  country  and  in  other  countries,  is  the  benefit  they 
derive  from  the  fact  that  they  have  administrative 
supervision.  In  this  country  we  are  exposed  to  legis- 
lative supervision  and  it  is  a  thing  which  continually 
occasions  anxiety  as  to  the  particular  methods  it  takes. 

As  a  concrete  illustration,  take  the  case  of  Manitoba. 
There  is  a  state  official  who  receives  reports  from  all 
the  municipalities  of  the  state  according  to  prescribed 
forms.  Their  activities  are  classified,  in  such  a  way 
that  their  functions  are  standardized,  hence  it  is  pos- 
sible, by  an  examination  of  the  reports,  to  make  in- 
structive lines  of  municipal  activity.  It  is  the  same 
way  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  the  same  way  throughout 
Australia.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  muni- 
cipal government  in  Europe  knows  that  functions 
have  been  thoroughly  standardized.  In  England,  the 
Local  Government  Board  acts  as  a  sort  of  clearing 
house  for  municipalities.  It  has  a  mass  of  expert 
knowledge  on  every  point.  In  fact,  it  carries  its 
service  so  far  that  all  important  municipal  legisla- 
tion is  now  drafted  by  the  Lbcal  Government  Board 
whereas  in  this  country  when  any  municipal  issue  of 
bonds  is  contemplated,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  costly 

*  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  sessions  of 
our  Second  Annual  Convention  was  the  Municipalities-Uni- 
versities session.  A  number  of  short  talks  were  made  by 
representatives  of  both.  These  were  too  valuable  to  not 
put  before  our  officials  and  readers  who  were  unable  to 
attend  the  convention  and  we,  therefore,  do  so.  The  re- 
mainder were  published  last  month. 


special  investigation  as  to  the  technical  regularity  of 
the  issue.  Such  matters  are  attended  to  for  English 
cities  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  thus  saving 
the  cities  trouble  and  expense,  and  helping  their 
credit  by  the  assurance  given  to  the  public  of  the ' 
regularity   of   the   proceedings. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  include  activities  of 
that  sort  in  American  arrangements  as  now  constituted 
but  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  look  forward  to  it. 
It  is  a  great  step  to  organize,  to  collect  your  forces 
as  you  are  now  doing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  impress 
your  needs  upon  the  state,  and  I  think  it  is  an  idea 
which  will  naturally  come  within  the  scope  of  your 
duties  to  extend  those  activities  to  the  consideration 
of  state  legislation  and  its  effect  upon  the  municipality. 
Il  is  upon  lines  of  that  kind  I  think  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion will  come,  because  so  long  as  we  merely  confine 
our  efforts  to  local  betterment,  we  are  in  the  position 
of  simply  palasading  a  patch  of  ground  in  a  swamp. 
You  may  do  a  great  deal  in  that  local  area  yet  you 
are  going  to  be  troubled  by  mosquitoes,  malaria,  and 
other  influences  bred  in  the  surrounding  political 
swamp.  Your  problems  can't  be  settled  by  merely 
local  treatment,  and  while  the  beginning  of  improve- 
ment must,  necessarily,  take  place  there,  I  think  it  is 
wise  to  bear  in  mind  the  logical  extension  it  must 
have  in  order  to  attain  completeness. 

Prof.  A.  H.  PhilUpB 

Professor    of    Mineralogy,     Princeton     University,     Former 
Mayor  of  Princeton 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  small  municipality  rather  than  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  large  city.  I  was  one  of  the  organizers, 
or  at  least  I  was  present  at  the  organization,  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  and  I 
entered  it  very  willingly  from  the  fact  that  I  saw 
there  was  a  great  field  for  such  an  oi^nization  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  small  municipality,  I  am  very 
frank  to  admit,  I  don't  know  whether  all  other  Mayors 
are  or  not,  that  I  practically  learned  my  job  in  the 
first  year  I  was  in  office,  if  I  learned  it  at  all.  I  went 
into  office  not  with  a  very  wide  experience  as  being 
Mayor,  and  one  of  the  things  I  found  out  was  that 
you  can  get  all  kinds  of  advice  as  mayor,  but  the 
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great  trouble  is  to  separate  the  advice  which  has  a 
personal  and  selfish  interest  from  the  advice  which 
has  a  public  interest.  I  think,  if  we  can  have  a  place 
where  we  can  go  and  where  we  can  get  unbiased 
advice,  advice  which  we  know  is  drawn  from  the  view- 
point of  the  public,  and  has  the  public  welfare  at 
heart,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  mayors,  be- 
cause the  mayor  in  a  small  municipality  is  the  one 
to  whom  everybody  looks  and  the  one  they  hold  re- 
sponsible, practically  for  everything  that  happens  in 
the  borough,  absolutely  everything.  He  should,  there- 
fore, be  an  expert  on  all  subjects  or  have  the  expert 
easily  available. 

I  found  that  I  was  at  a  loss  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances but  in  Princeton  University  I  had,  of  course, 
a  great  many  experts  at  hand.  This  is  an  era  of 
experts,  and  one  who  is  not  an  expert  himself  and 
is  cut  off  from  their  advice,  is  practically  lost.  I 
think  the  Bureau  of  Information  should  furnish  this 
expert  advice.  If  this  is  impossible,  it  should  point 
tc  where  the  expert  advice  could  be  found  by  the 
simple  process  of  writing  a  letter.  This  Bureau  of 
Information  should  make  itself  felt  in  every  small 
municipality  in  the  state  as  an  absolute  necessity,  I 
think  it   is  more  essential   for  the  small   municipal- 


ity than  the  large,  because  the  large  city  is 
able  to  spend  money  for  advice  which  the  small 
municipality  goes  without,  both  to  its  shame,  the 
detriment  of  the  health  of  its  citizens  and  the  efficiency 
of  its  government.  I  could  give  you  concrete  ex- 
amples in  case  of  the^  Borough  of  Princeton.  There 
are  two  burning  questions  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
at  the  present  time  which  interest  both  the  large  and 
the  small  municipality.  One  is  the  road  question  and 
the  other  is  the  sewer  question ;  both  must  be  answered 
very  soon.  Otherwise  there  will  be  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  spent,  never  to  be  recovered.  We 
have  done  that  already  in  our  roads,  and  I  think  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  be  done  also  in  the  sewers 
and  disposal  plants.  I  remember  we  had  to  build  a 
tank  in  one  of  our  sewer  fields.  After  due  considera- 
tion and  long  study  of  all  the  volumes  I  could  get 
on  the  subject  in  the  library,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  should  build  not  a  septic  tank,  but  a 
settling  tank,  and  I  had  studied  the  history  of  the 
settling  tank,  and  I  had  studied  the  history  of  the 
septic  tank,  and  I  found  the  septic  tank  originated  in 
Paris  in  1854,  and  originated  in  small,  individual 
tanks,  practically  family  plants.  After  we  built  this 
(Continued  on  page   18) 


T  V  Tl  £  are  in  Russia.    The  Neva  is  frozen.    Heavy  cftrriages  roll  upon  its  surface. 

^Wr%  They  improvise  a  city.  They  lay  out  streets.  They  build  houses.  They  buy. 
They  sell.  They  laugh.  They  dance.  They  permit  themselves  anything.  They  even 
light  fifes  on  this  water  become  granite.  There  is  winter,  there  is  ice  and  Uiey  shall  last 
forever.  A  gleam  pale  and  wan  spreads  over  the  sky  and  one  would  say  that  the  sun  is 
dead.  But  no,  thou  art  not  dead,  oh  Liberty!  At  an  hour  when  they  have  most  pro- 
foundly foi^otten  tbep;  at  a  inoment  when  they  least  expect  thee,  thou  shalt  arise,  oh 
dazzling  sight!  Thou  shalt  shoot  thy  bright  and  burning  rays,  thy  heat,  thy  life,  on  all 
this  maes  of  ice  become  hideous  and  dead.  Do  you  hear  the  dull  thud,  that  crackling, 
deep  and  dreadful?  Tie  the  Neva  tearing  loose.  You  said  it  was  granite.  See  it  splits 
like  glass.  'Tie  the  breaking  of  the  ice,  I  tell  you.  Tis  the  water  alive,  joyous  and  ter- 
rible. Progress  recommences.  Tis  humanity  again  beginning  its  march.  'Tis  the  river 
which  retakes  its  course,  uproots,  mangles,  strikes  together,  crushes  and  drowns  in  its 
waves  not  only  the  empire  of  upstart  Czar  Nicholas,  but  all  the  relics  of  ancient  and 
modern  despotism.  That  trestle  work  floating  away?  It  is  the  throne.  That  other  tres- 
tle? It  is  the  scafTold.  That  old  book,  half  sunk?  It  is  the  hoary  code  of  laws  and 
morals.  That  old  rookery  just  sinking?  It  is  a  tenement  house  in  which  poor  slaves 
lived.  See.  these  all  pass  by;  passing  by  never  more  to  return;  and  for  this  immense  en- 
gulfing, for  this  supreme  victory  of  life  over  death,  what  has  been  the  power  necessary? 
One  of  thy  looks,  oh,  sun!  One  of  thy  rays,  oh,  liberty." — Victor  Hugo  in  Napoleon  le  petit. 
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Trees     or     None 


Br  R.  D.  Forbes,  M.  F.. 

AsshtanI   ForesUr,   N.   J.   DeparlmenI   of   Conservation   and    Development 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  even  the  most 
conhrmed  metropolitan,  the  most  inveterate  city- 
dweller,  feels  his  kinship  with  the  growing  things  of 
the  soil.  He  knows  that  the  farmer  is  at  work  in 
his  fields,  he  sees  his  friend,  the  suburbanite,  hurry- 
ing homewards  with  his  pockets  bulging  with  garden 
seeds  and  his  hands  encumbered  with  a  spade,  a  rake, 
or  a  length  of  garden  hose — all  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery with  which  he  will  raise  some  early  spring 
feed  for  his  neighbor's  chickens.  Putting  aside  all 
sentimental  longings  for  the  soil  from  which  he 
sprang,  Mr.  City  Man  nevertheless  cannot  resist  the 
impulse  to  do  a  little  work  on  the  hapless  specimen 
of  tree  growth  which,  if  he  is  fortunate,  stands  along 
his  curb,  and  which,  in  addition  to  casting  an  at- 
tenuated shade,  provides  a  banquet  for  a  large  cater- 
pillar population,  and  a  tidbit  in  the  line  of  sappy  bark 
for  the  groceryman's  horse.  Mr.  Gty  Man's  minis- 
trations consist  ordinarily  of  a  little  pruning,  after 
the  fashion  shown  as  C  or  L  in  the  cut  below;  a 
little  cement  daubed  into  the  wrong  cavity ;  and  some 
fly-paper  tied  around  the  trunk  in  the  fond  hope  of 
catching  caterpillars  as  they  crawl  up  the  trunk.  Often, 
by  the  way,  the  caterpillars  are  hatched  out  of  eggs 
laid  in  the  tree-tops  the  autumn  before,  and  conse- 
quently are  unlikely  to  oblige  by  crawling  down  the 
trunk  and  committing  suicide  on  the  fly-paper.  What 
Mr.  City  Man  does  not  do,  with  all  his  good  inten- 
tions, is  to  kill  the  caterpillars  by  timely  spraying; 
stop  the  horse-gnawii^  by  enforcing  the  State  law 
which  imposes  a  fine  of  $25  for  hitching  a  horse  to  a 
tree;  dig  up  the  soil  around  the  roots  so  that  air  and 
water  can  get  to  them  and  fertilize  it  as  well.  Later, 
when  the  dry  summer  days  come,  he  does  not  water 
the,  tree,  but  allows  the  space  that  should  contain 
bare  soil  to  be  covered  by  concrete.  Mr,  City  Man 
then  goes  grumbling  away  to  spend  his  vacation  in 
the  green  woods  or  the  country,  swearing  that  trees 
won't  grow  in  the  city,  no  matter  how  carefully  you 
tend  them. 


Phe  Right  and  Wrong  of  Tree  Doctoring. 

pared  with  that   in  neighboring  towns,  because  the 
streets  are  hot,  unshaded  and  uninviting. 

Street  shade  is  not  an  individual,  but  a  community, 
afl^air.  The  individual  can,  and  often  does,  plant 
good  shade  trees  along  the  streets,  and  properly  care 
for  them  afterward.  But  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world  he  may  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor 


But  Mr.  City  Man  is  wrong.    He  only  lives  in  a     the  time  to  do  a  good  job  at  either.    The  caterpillars 
city  or  town  where  there  is  no  shade  tree  commission,     or  the  disease  on  his  neighbor's  neglected  tree  may, 


He  does  not  realize  that  he  could  "make  his  city 
awave  with  trees,"  giving  himself  an  atl-summer  va- 
cation under  green  boughs ;  he  does  not  see  that  real 
estate  in  his  town -is  not  growing  in  value  as  com- 


despite  his  best  efforts,  spread  to  his.  Worse  yet, 
his  neighbors  may  not  be  willing  to  plant  any  trees 
at  all,  so  that  he  can  never  hope  to  live  on  a  beautiful, 
continuously-shaded  street,  or  they  may  plant  only 
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short-lived  cottonwoods  or  silver  maples,  which  grow 
furiously  for  a  few  years,  and  then  die,  leaving  great 
gaps  in  the  street's  shade.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
realized  the  helplessness  of  the  individual  in  the  face 
of  this  community  problem  and  as  long  ago  as  1893 
enacted  a  shade  tree  law.  Under  the  revision  of 
this  law  made  in  1915  the  body  in  charge  of  the 
finances  of  any  municipality  in  New  Jersey  is  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  shade  tree  commission  for  the 
municipality.  The  commission  is  provided  with 
funds  by  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  every  dollar 
of  the  town's  assessed  valuation,  or  more  if  the 
financial  body  so  orders.  The  powers  of  the  com- 
mission are  broad :  to  control  all  trees  on  the  high- 
ways, including  trimming  doctoring,  or  removal ;  to 
plant  street  trees,  assessing  the  cost  against  the 
property  owners,  or  to  prohibit  the  planting;  to  pro- 
tect the  trees  against  reckless  electric  linemen,  leaky 
gas  mains,  and  other  injurious  agents.  Under  this 
law  seventy-odd  communities  in  the  State  are  caring 
for  their  shade  trees  in  an  intelligent  and  efficient 
way.    The  shade  tree  commissions  have,  almost  with- 


out exception,  received  the  hearty  support  of  their 
communities,  and  by  a  wise  use  of  their  lai^e  powers 
have  avoided  opposition  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  law.  At  least  two  cities,  whose  work  dates 
back  ten  or  more  years,  stand  second  to  none  among 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the  efficiency  of 
their  methods  and  the  value  of  the  results  obtained. 
On  the  basis  of  a  census  undertaken  in  1914  the 
shade  trees  of  eight  communities  were  found  to  have 
a  value  of  over  three  and  one  quarter  million  dollars 


and  a  careful  estimate  made  by  the  State  Forester 
indicated  a  total  State  investment  in  shade  trees  of 
over  nineteen  million. 

Both  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  Agricultural    Experiment    Station    are 


V  Ju> 


E  Tree  Commission. 


prepared  to  give  advice  by  mail  on  any  matter  rela- 
ting to  trees,  and,  when  necessary,  either  will  have  a 
competent  man  make  an  examination  and  report  for 
any  municipal  body,  such  as  a  shade  tree  commission  or 
the  managers  of  a  public  institution.  They  canno: 
ordinarily  examine  shade  trees  for  individuals. 


Appreciation,  Advice  and  Warning 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  the  second  number 
of  "New  Jersey  Municipalities."  It  is  highly  interesting 
and  instructive.  In  form  and  matter  it  is  the  best 
publication  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  looks  as  if  your  New  Jersey  League  of  Municipali- 
ties not  only  would  have  an  auspicious  beginning,  but 
would   be  permanently  helpful.     We  have  a  similar 
League  in  Michigan,  but  it  has  never  got  anywhere 
in  particular.    At  its  annual  meeting,  papers  are  read 
and  opinions  are  exchanged  on  matters  of  municipal 
administration,   but   the  League   has   too  often  been 
used  locally  to  promote  the  political  interests  of  its 
officers  and  members.     Here's  hoping  that  the  New 
Jersey  League  will  avoid  the  pitfalls  and  stay  on  the 
job  for  the  regeneration  of  New  Jersey  cities." 
IV.  P.  LOVETT. 
Executive  Secretary, 
Detroit  Citisewj  League. 


The  improvement  of  our  municipalities  is  not  to  be  gained  primarily  by  tinlcerinc  with  laws, 
but  by  the  (rowth  and  training  of  truer -hearted  citizens. — Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter. 
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Aids    to    Efficient    Buying 


By  Arthur  G.  Thomas 

Of  the  New   York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 


In  no  business  relation  are  governments  more 
ciiticised  than  as  purchasers.  Citizens  are  apt  to 
claim  that  governmental  purchasing  is  the  prey  of 
graft  and  political  favoritism,  and  of  cumbersome 
and  inefHdent  methods.  Dealers  are  apt  to  complain 
chiefly  of  red  tape  which  hampers  them  as  bidders  and 
in  the  delivery  of  goods  and  payment  of  bills.  Gov- 
ernment executives  themselves  complain  of  delays  be- 
tween the  issues  of  purchase  requisitions  and  the 
availability  of  the  goods  for  use.  Many  of  these 
criticisms  are  unjust  and  based  on  conditions  which 
are  past  or  which  never  existed.  Many  are  based  on 
comparisons  between  governmental  methods  and  those 
of  private  business,  without  considering  the  necessary 
distinctions  between  the  two.  These  distinctions  are 
essentially  the  following: 

1.  Governments  are  not  free  to  limit  competition 
to  a  few  dealers  in  each  class  of  purchase,  but  must 
open  up  competition  to  all. 

2.  Governments  are  trustees  of  public  funds  and 
must  be  above  suspicion,  this  fact  necessitating  pub- 
licity of  transactions  which  precludes  private  agree- 
ments at  less  than  market  [H-ices,  for  example,  with 
manufacturers,  many  of  whom  will  not  openly  bid 
against  their  customers,  the  middlemen.  Accounting 
and  auditing  procedure,  which  often  considerably  de- 
lays purchases  in  the  several  steps  between  the  pur- 
chase requisition  and  final  payment,  is  also  involved. 

3.  Most  governmental  purchases  must  be  limited 
to  the  amount  and  period  of  appropriations,  with  the 
result  that,  frequently,  governments  are  not  able  to 
buy  in  most  favorable  markets  in  quantities  justified 
by  prudence. 


*  This  13  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  being  published  in 
New  Jersey  Municipaltties  on  different  phases  of  municipal 
finance.  The  problem  of  finances  being  one  of  prime  im- 
portance and  "always  with  us"  we  have  arranged  to  offer 
our  ofGcials  the  results  of  the  best  work  that  can  be  obtained 
on  the  subject.  The  articles  cover  purchasing,  borrowing, 
expenditures,  accounting,  auditing  and  bndget  making.  They 
are  being  prepared  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  and  are  appearing  also  in  The  American  City.  It  is 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Buttenheim,  Editor  of 
The  American  City  that  we  are  able  to  print  them.  The 
above  article  appeared  in  the  February  1917  number  of  The 
American  Oty. 


Three  Principal  Aids  to  Efficient  Purchasing 
There  is,  unquestionably,  a  broad  field  for  efficient 
work  in  governmental  purchasing.  Ambitious  or- 
ganizers have  the  opportunity  of  developing  the  me- 
chanism and  detailed  procedure  for  accomplishing  the 
following  results :  (a)  controlling  and  systematizing 
purchases;  (b)  adopting  the  best  methods  of  secur- 
ing prices;  (c)  speeding  up  the  machinery  of  purchas- 
ing from  the  purchase  requisition  to  the  payment  of 
bills. 

Practically  all  govenmient  departments  that  make 
large  purchases  of  materials,  supplies  or  equipment 
should  have  centralized  control  over  purchase  orders, 
stores,  and  to  some  degree  over  issuance.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  central  purchasing  agent  or  store- 
keeper should  have  the  right  to  select  the  kind  of 
material  to  be  purchased  without  regard  to  the  head 
of  the  department  or  the  officials  who  decide  upon 
the  work  of  the  department,  but  only  that  he  should 
attend  to  procuring  the  things  needed  so  that  they 
will  be  ready  when  wanted  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  and  expense.  Preferably,  the  officer  charged 
with  these  responsibilities  should  have  no  other  or 
unrelated  duties  of  an  administrative  or  policy-fram- 
ing nature,  and  his  tenure  of  office  should  be  perma- 
nenL 

In  railroads  and  industrial  companies  there  exists 
the  closest  harmony  and  co-operation  between  the  de- 
partment charged  with  controlling  purchases  and  the 
purchasing  department.  Often  they  are  under  a  com- 
mon head,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pullman  Company 
or  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  On  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road the  general  statistician  is  subordinate  to  the  pur- 
chasing agent.  There  is  also  the  closest  cooperation 
between  the  store  and  purchasing  departments  and  the 
departments  charged  with  production  or  operation. 
But  higher  executives  charged  with  determination  of 
policy  are  released  from  the  necessity  of  considering 
myriads  of  details  connected  with  the  purchasing  or 
issue  from  stock  of  items  of  standard  and  regular  use. 
The  reins  of  control  are  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  higher 
executives  by  the  accounts  and  by  reports. 

The  Broader  Aspects  of  Stores  Control 

Following  the  example  set  by  business  corporations, 

every  department  of  government  which  has  important 
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purchasing  and  stores  problems  should  have  a.  general 
storekeeper  or  official  of  similar  title  whose  functions 
should  not  be  limited  merely  to  the  custody  and  issue 
of  stores,  but  should  include  definite  responsibility  for 
each  one  of  the  following  requirements,  which  con- 
stitute the  elementary  aids  to  efficient  buying: 

(a)  That  the  right  items  and  quantities  are  at  all  times 
carried  in  stock  to  meet  all  requirements,  with  the  smallest 
investment,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  obsolescence  and  hav- 
ing to  purchase  under  unfavorable  conditions.  As  to  require- 
ments, this  officer  should  be  the  first  to  receive  infonnation. 
As  to  market  conditions,  the  determinatioa  of  items  and 
quantities  to  carry  in  stock  should  be  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  purchasing  agent 

(b)  That  stores  records  are  kept  up  to  date  and  under  a 
convenient  classification. 

(c)  That  reports  to  other  executives  are  promptly  made 
to  keep  them  fully  informed  of  stores  transactions. 

(d)  That  property  accounts  are  so  kept  as  to  show  the 
location  and  condition  of  each  piece  of  equipment  in  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  purchases  of  equipment. 

(e)  That  purchase  requisitions  be  avoided  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  a  transfer  of  stores,  or  to  make  a  sub- 


(f)  That  purchase  requisitions  and  contract  estimates  are 
limed  so  as  to  secure  the  advantage  of  the  department's  con- 
solidated purchasing  power,  and  also  to  ensure  delivery  in 
time  to  meet  requirements. 

(g)  That  purchase  requisitions  and  contract  estimates  are 
complete  and  accurate  in  every  detail— as  to  description,  time 
cf  delivery,  delivery  conditions  and  necessary  approvals. 

(h)  That  purchase  requisitions  and  contract  estimates  con- 
form to  established  standards  and  that  unnecessary  grades 
and  varieties  of   articles   are  eliminated. 

(i)  That  all  articles,  whether  in  stores  or  not,  are  most 
carefully  kept,  and  that  all  articles  not  "in  use"  are  returned 
to  stores.  Responsibility  should  not  cease  with  disbursement 
from  stock. 

(j)  That  all  stores  are  kept  clean  of  dead  matter— of 
obsolete  stock,  of  surpluses,  of  scrap  and  junk— and  that 
these  articles  are  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage. 

(k)  That  stores  are  most  advantageously  located  and  most 
conveniently  arranged  to  avoid  labor  and  delay  in  handling 
on  receipt  and  issue. 

(1)  That  physical  inventories  of  stock  and  of  equipment  are 
frequently  taken,  not  leaving  this  to  an  annual  inventory 
but  making  it  continuous  throughout  the  year. 

(m)  That  goods  are  inspected  on  receipt,  and  that  lab- 
oratory tests  are  made  when  required. 

(n)  That  all  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  certain  items 
may  be  more  economically  made  or  processed  by  the  de- 
partment than  purchased  in  finished  form  be  thoroughly  in- 
vetigatcd.  The  majority  of  such  departmental  industries 
would  in  most  cases  be  placed  to  best  advantage  under  the 


general  storekeeper — e.g.,  butcher  shops,  bakeries,  coffee 
roasting,  soap  making. 

(p)  That  the  departmental  supply  budget  is  accurately 
prepared.  This  is,  in  many  ways,  the  most  important  function 
to  be  served  by  such  an  officer. 

Obviously,  the  official  charged  with  the  above  re- 
sponsibilities should  be  a  man  of  the  highest  ability 
and  initiative  relating  to  all  phases  of  the  supply 
problem.  His  tenure  of  office  should  be  permanent 
in  order  that  his  experience  may  be  cumulatively  val- 
uable. A  capable  man,  given  full  support  by  the  other 
executives  of  the  department,  should  easily  save  the 
amount  of  his  salary  and  be  able  to  reduce  rather 
tlian  to  increase  the  forces  engaged. 

In  departments  in  which  the  problems  relating  to 
purchasing  and  its  allied  activities  are  not  large,  the 
responsibilities  above  outlined  might  be  combined  with 
those  of  the  purchasing  agent. 

In  large  cities  which  have  a  central  purchasing  de- 
partment, the  need  in  every  important  department 
of  an  official  to  control  purchases,  stores  and  equip- 
ment is  even  greater  than  if  the  department  purchased 
independently.  Such  an  official  should  cooperate  with 
the  general  purchasing  agent  or  general  storekeeper 
in  coordinating  the  purchasing  and  stores  of  the  en- 
tire city  by  investigating  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
be  profitable  to  establish  central  delivery  and  storage 
points  to  serve  all  departments,  to  arrange  transfers  of 
surplus  stocks  between  departments,  and  to  consolidate 
purchase  requisitions  and  contract  estimates. 

Adoption  of  the  Best  Methods  of  Securing  Prices 

The  purchasing  agent  should  be  free  to  adapt  his 
method  of  price-securing  both  to  the  requirements  of 
the  department  or  departments  for  which  he  purchases 
and  to  changing  market  conditions.  He  should  be 
free  to  adopt  methods  which  will  reduce  the  work 
of  his  office  while  obtaining  the  advantages  of  the 
widest  competition. 

In  many  cities,  quantities  under  contract  must  be 
definitely  stated,  with  perhaps  a  leeway  of  5  per  cent 
above  or  below  the  stated  figure.  That  absolutely  pre- 
cludes contracts  covering  "requirements,"  an  arrange- 
ment found  most  advantageous  by  private  business 
and  which,  in  times  of  normal  markets,  dealers  are 
glad  to  make  if  they  are  furnished  with  some  idea  of 
(Continued  on  page  25) 


In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. —  Washington. 
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Practical     Democracy 


(A  series  of  articles  on  the  Short  Ballot  Movement) 

By  H.  S.  Gilbertson* 

III — Ballots  and  Human  Nature 


We  were  to  explain  in  this  article  why  the  long 
ballot  never  fails  to  produce  a  boss  or  political  machine. 

In  Winthrop,  Mass.,  some  four  years  ago  the  peo- 
ple were  voting  in  their  primary  election.  The  Pro- 
gressive Democratic  party  put  up  a  partial  ticket  but 
omitted  to  name  any  one  for  representative  in  the 
General  Court  (legislature).  One  unknown  voter,  to 
complete  his  ballot  wrote  in  the  name  of  "James 
O'Connell."  Inasmuch  as  no  other  nominations  were 
made  this  vote  constituted  the  highest  number  of 
votes  on  the  ticket  for  the  particular  office.  The 
secretary  of  state  accordingly  had  this  name  printed 
on  the  official  ballot  for  the  district,  "James  O'Con- 
nell" received  735  votes  at  the  regular  election  and 
thirty-seven  votes  more  in  Winthrop  than  the  regular 
Democratic  nominee. 

When  the  returns  were  in  it  was  discovered  in  the 
town  clerk's  office  that  no  such  person  as  "James 
O'Connell"  existed,  and  yet  735  men  had  voted  for 
him  and  he  had  received  37  more  votes  than  one  real 
man! 

An  elected  state  official  of  New  York  committed 
suicide  a  few  years  ago.  When  the  papers  printed 
his  political  history,  which  was  anything  but  a  bril- 
liant one,  the  people  of  the  State  were  astonished  to 
know  who  their  state  treasurer  had  been — and  yet 
over  a  million  men  had  gone  over  his  name  on  the 
ballot  when  he  was  elected. 

The  people  elected  this  state  official? 

Well,  now  did  they?    Or  did  they  just  blindly  and 


*  Mr.  Gilbertson  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Short  Ballot  Organization  of  which  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
President  The  movement  for  the  short  ballot  is,  of  course, 
a  non-partisan  movement  and  it  is  one  reform  which  has 
no  opponents  whatever  save  those  few  beneficiaries  of  the 
scrambled  democracy  which  results  from  the  irresponsible 
method  of  choosing  officials  by  the  intelligcnce-bafHing  method 
of  the  long  ballot.  The  short  ballot  principle  has  been  endorsed 
by  every  living  writer  on  Political  Science.  The  only  pre- 
requisite for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  is  the  education  of  the 
people  to  an  understanding  of  it  This  is  the  third  of  3 
series  of  articles  by  Mr.   Gilbertson  on  the  subject. 


automatically  place  their  cross  marks  opposite  the 
names  of  a  lot  of  men  of  whom  they  knew  absolutely 
nothing.  And  how  did  those  names  get  on  the  ballot? 
If  the  voters  did  not  pick  them  out  they  could  have 
gotten  there  in  only  one  other  way.  Somebody  must 
have  picked  them  out  "by  hand,"  appointed  them. 

That  is  principally  what  political  machines  are  for; 
to  tell  the  voters  whom  to  elect,  and  the  "boss"  is 
simply  the  head  machinist 


Contrast  these  conditions  with  those  in  England. 
There  the  city  voter  elects  a  member  of  Parliament 
once  in  five  years,  a  member  of  the  borough-council  and 
two  auditors  once  a  year.  Through  these  he  controls 
his  government  both  national  and  local.  Nobody  in 
England  ever  dreams  of  asking  to  elect  any  more. 
Nobody  has  the  slightest  desire  to  try  to  pick  sheriffs 
or  dog-catchers  or  bailiffs.  And  nobody  in  England 
ever  saw  a  political  machine  or  a  boss  such  as  we 
know  in  this  country. 

The  Short  Ballot  idea  is  to  approximate  conditions 
in  England,  that  is,  to  elect  a  few  conspicuous  officials 
at  any  one  time,  but  give  them  power  and  responsi- 
bility and  keep  them  where  the  voters  can  see  them 
all  the  time.  This  would  give  us  government  based 
upon  humanity  just  as  it  is,  and  not  upon  humanity 
as  some  enthusiasts  for  the  "people's  rule"  think  it 
ought  to  be. 
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Items  of  Interest— New  Jersey  and  Elsewhere 


New  Jersey 

Municipal  Referendums 

With  the  passage  of  Assembly  bill  56,  a  supplement 
to  the  election  law,  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Run- 
yon,  cities  of  the  second  class  are  permitted  to  ascer- 
tain public  sentiment  on  any  question  of  policy 
pertaining  to  city  government.  This  law  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  principles  of  popular  government  and 
is  a  highly  desirable  measure.  It  emanated  from 
Plainfield,  where  due  credit  should  be  given,  but  will 
benefit  the  following  cities:  Paterson,  Trenton;  Cam- 
den, Elizabeth,  Hoboken,  Bayonne,  Passaic,  East  Or- 
ange, Perth  Amboy,  New  Brunswick.  Orange,  Plain- 
field,  Long  Branch,  Bridgeton  and  MillviUe, 

Co-operative  Sewage  Disposal 
The  municipalities  of-  Orange,  Rahway  and  Craw- 
ford, all  within  the  Rahway  river  drainage  area,  have 
taken  definite  action  for  the  formation  of  a  joint 
sewage  disposal  plant,  which  provides  for  diversion 
of  sewage  to  a  plant  without  the  watershed  from 
which  potable  water  is  taken.  Such  action  will  pro- 
tect the  Rahway  river  from  pollution  «nd  provide 
sewage  disposal  for  three  cities  at  reduced  cost.  A 
number  of  other  municipalities  are  interested,  but 
the  above  named  cities  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  burden  of  the  preliminary  work. 

City  Food  Bill  Passed 
The  McCran  bill  empowering  municipalities  to  buy 
and  sell  food  was  one  of  the  bills  in  the  recent  legis- 
lature, affecting  municipalities  that  has  now  become 
a  law, 

Camden  Municipal  Plant  Saves  Large  Sum 
The  amiual  report  of  Street  Commissioner  Alfred 
L.  Sayers,  of  Camden,  for  the  year  1916  shows  that 
the  city  has  saved  $18,160.84  by  doing  its  own  asphalt 
work.  During  the  year  344,345  square  yards  of 
asphalt  have  been  laid  at  the  cost  of  $68,50371. 

Zoning  Now  Permitted 
Assembly  bill  No.  129,  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man Press,  has  become  a  law.  It  empowers  cities 
of  the  first  class  to  regulate  and  limit  the  height  and 
bulk  of  buildings  and  to  determine  the  area  of  yards, 
courts   and  other   open   spaces,   dividing  such   cities 


into  zones  or  districts,  designating  these  as  residential, 
business  or  manufacturing. 

This  is  a  law  of  great  importance  and  value  to 
Newark  and  Jersey  City  and  is  a  big  step  toward 
paving  the  way  for  scientific  city  planning  throughout 
the  state. 

Elizabeth  Expecting  City  Lighting  Plant 
The  Board  of  Works  has  given  the  Elizabethtown 
Gaslight  Company  a  short  term  contract  to  run  only 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  contract  expired  in 
January  last,  and  Mayor  Mravlag  recommended  that 
steps  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
municipal  plant  to  supply  electric  power  to  the  city. 

Home  Gardens 

The  war  is  bringing  the  question  of  home  gardens 
and  vacant  lot  cultivation  to  the  front  as  a  most 
essential  move  of  preparedness.  Many  of  our  muni- 
cipalities are  formulating  plans  for  seeing  that  all 
available  ground  area  is  cultivated,  Trenton  has  a 
citizen  organization  known  as  the  Trenton  Emergency 
Food  Garden  Commission.  They  plan  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  use  practically  every  vacant  lot  in  the  city. 
Such  work  should  be  started  at  once'  by  all  municipali- 
ties. 

More  Shade  Trees  for  Pennington 

Former  Mayor  William  P.  Howe  of  Pennington 
has  donated  one  hundred  shade  trees  to  the  borough. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  Shade  Tree  Commis- 
sion they  will  be  planted  throughout  various  sections 
of  the  borough  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents  to  the  property 
owner  for  each  tree. 

Oranges  May  Combine  to  Operate  Incinerator 

Doubtful  if  one  of  the  Oranges  alone  could  operate 
an  incinerator  for  garbage  and  other  inflammable 
refuse  at  much  of  a  saving,  Mayor  Worrall  F.  Moun- 
tain of  East  Orange,  proposes  suggesting  the  com- 
bining of  the  communities  in  erecting  such  works. 

Recording  Accidents 
By  order  of  Chief  of  Police  a  new  system  of  record- 
ing accidents  has  gone  into  effect  in  Newark.    Instead 
of  the  old  casualty  book,  in  which   all  cases  were  set 
down   indiscriminately,  the  new  system  will  involve 
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the  indexing  of  each  accident  in  a  separate  section 
of  a  loose-leaf  book.  There  will  be  a  division  for 
accidents  that  occur  through  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
another  for  pleasure  automobiles,  and  others  for  busi- 
ness automobiles,  trolleys,  railroads,  fires,  gas  or  ex- 
plosions, crime  and  miscellaneous. 


Elsewhere 

A  New  Idea  in  Clean-Up  Campaigns 

Municipalities  all  over  the  state  are  planning  clean- 
up campaigns.  The  February  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can City  reports  the  following  interesting  item  from 
Portland,  Indiana,  which  may  impress  others  as  be- 
ing worthy  of  a  trial: 

The  co-operation  of  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
moving  picture  theatres  was  secured  in  a  plan  to  admit 
to  the  theatre  on  the  first  night  of  the  campaign  all 
the  public  school  pupils  who  would  present,  as  an 
admission  fee,  seven  discarded  tin  cans. 

Every  alley  was  scoured  by  the  children,  and  they 
brought  their  cans  tied  together,  in  sacks,  and  in 
various  other  ways.  The  children  who  were  too 
small  to  carry  them  dragged  their  strings  of  cans 
down  the  street,  making  a  sound  much  like  a  herd  of 
belled  cows. 

City  Managers 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  Bristol,  Pa.,  have  adopted  the 
City-Manager  Plan. 

For  County  Managers  in  Nebraska 
A  bill  introduced  in  the  Nebraska  Legislature  pro- 
vides  for  instituting  the  office  of   county   manager. 

Cleveland  Thinking  of  Consolidation 
Consolidation  of  city,  county  and  other  local  gov- 
ernments into  one  central  government  in  the  more 
populous  counties  of  the  state  is  proposed  in  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  the  Civic  League  of 
Geveland  will  attempt  to  have  submitted  to  a  vote 
in  November.  The  object  is  to  secure  greater  economy 
and  efficiency  in  public  alTairs. 

Cost  of  Government 

Ohio  has  published  a  pamphlet  showing  in  con- 
venient and  easily  understood  form,  where  every  dol- 
lar of  public  revenue  raised  within  the  state  comes 
from  and  where  it  goes,  also  giving  comparative 
statistics,  reduced  to  a  per-capita  basis,  of  the  revenue 


and  expenditure  of  all  counties  and  cities.  Any  citizen 
of  Ohio  can  easily  find  out  how  his  town's  expendi- 
tures compare,  in  all  the  principal  details,  with  the 
expenditures  of  other  towns  of  similar  size  and 
conditions. 

Colored  Policewoman 
Los  Angeles,  Ca!.,  has  a  colored  policewoman,  the 
first  in  America. 

The  National  Public  Ownership  League 

A  new  civic  organization,  national  in  scope  but  touch- 
ing the  municipal  field  has  been  formed.  It  is  called 
The  National  Public  Ownership  League  and  has  for 
its  object  "the  public  ownership,  efficient  manage- 
ment and  democratic  control  of  public  utilities  and 
natural  re'sources." 

Mr.  A.  M.  Todd  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  a  busi- 
ness man  of  remarkable  ability  and  exceptional  suc- 
cess is  the  President  of  the  organization.  Among 
other  prominent  business,  professional  and  public  men 
back  of  the  movement  are: 

Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Ingersoll  Watch  Co.,  New 
York ;  Theodore  F.  Thieme,  President  Wayne  Knitting 
Mills,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  Giflord  Pinchot,  Presi- 
dent National  Conservation  Association,  Milford,  Pa. ; 
Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  President  People's  Power  League. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Louis  F.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Taylor, 
Editor  of  "Equity,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Robert  L. 
Owen,  United  States  Senator,  Oklahoma;  Scott  Near- 
ing,  Writer  and  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Toledo 
University ;  Frederic  C.  Howe,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  Author  and  Lecturer,  New  York; 
Homer  Talbot,  Secretary  Kansas  League  of  Muni- 
cipalities, Lawrence,  Kansas ;  Charles  Zueblin,  Author 
and  Lecturer,  Boston,  Mas.s. ;  Judson  King,  Executive 
Secretary  Popular  Government  League,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Judge  Benj.  B.  Lindsey,  Denver;  Carl  D, 
Thompson,  Secretary  of  The  National  Public  Owner- 
ship League. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  League,  has  offices 
at  4131  North  Keeler  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  particular  need  which  called  this  organization 
into  existence  at  this  time  is  expressed  as  "the  close 
OT^nization  of  the  private  corporations  which  have 
an  elaborate  press  service,  popular  and  technical  pub- 
lications, experts  in  public  utilities,  speakers  and 
writers  and  a  mint  of  money,  all  of  which  they  call 
into  action  against  public  ownership  whenever  the 
occasion  arises." 
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The  Collection  of  Poll  and  Personal  Taxes 
in  the  Borough  of  Allendale 


Allendale  holds  the  unique  position  of  being  the 
only  municipality  in  the  State  which  can  truthfully 
say  that  for  the  last  five  years  all  the  poll  and  personal 
taxes  have  been  collected. 

When  the  books  were  turned  over  to  the  preseni 
Borough  Collctor  in  1910  there  was  a  large  number 
of  poll  and  personal  taxes  for  years  back  unpaid,  and 
plots  of  real  estate  had  laid  dormant  and  the  taxes 
accumulated  from  year  to  year.  After  much  strenu- 
ous work  all  amounts  were  collected  and  the  tax  du- 
plicates all  paid  up.  The  persistent  collection  thereof 
caused  much  unjust  criticism,  and  in  some  cases 
damage  suits  were  entered  against  the  Collector. 
Allendale  feels  proud  that  it  can  say  that  for  the  five 


By  Godfrey  Pittis 

Borough  Collector 

Since  Mayor  Gustave  Nadler  was  first  elected  in 
1913  our  business  has  been  carried  on  as  follows: 
C-ouncil  meetings  are  held  the  2nd  and  4th  Thursdays 
of  the  month.  All  other  Thursday  evenings  are  taken 
up  by  the  council,  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  business  of  the 
Borough  is  there  discussed  and  planned.  There  are 
seldom  any  absentees  at  these  meetings  as  the  interest 
of  each  councilman  is  kept  alive  by  the  propositions 
brought  forward  for  discussion.  Whatever  action  is 
going  to  be  taken  at  the  regular  meeting  is  decided 
I'pon  at  the  committee  meetings  and  thereby  much  time 
i^  saved,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  vast  amount  of 
business  is  transacted  by  the  council  at  their  regular 


years,  1912-1916  inclusive,  all  taxes  have  been  paid,  meetings. 

Through  the  efficiency  of  our  present  mayor  our  In  1914  we  installed  a  water  distributing  system  of 

Borough  financially  is  a  year  ahead.    The  present  1916  about   12  miles  with  92  hydrants,  costing  less  than 

taxes  go  toward  the  payment  of  1917  bills.     We  do  $40,000.     Our  leakage   is   less   than   30  gallons  per 


not  borrow  any  money  "for  payment  of  bills  i 
licipation  of  taxes". 

The  Merchantville  plan  as  given  by  Mayor  W.  F. 
McAllister  in  the  February  issue  of  New  Jersey 
Municipalities  is  very  interesting.  Such  information 
from  other  irmnicipalities  gives  us  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  from  each  other's  experiences.  Wo 
have  made  some  progress  toward  efficiency  in  Allen- 


inch  mile  per  day.  The  pipes  were  tested  during 
the  construction  to  a  pressure  of  125  and  150  pounds. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  proud  of  our  water 
distributing  system. 

Our  insurance  rates  are  as  low  as  any  in  the  State. 
We  are  about  to  complete  four  miles  of  sidewalk  on 
the  most  travelled  road  in  Jersey.  We  have  a  small 
park   for  beauty  and   a  large  recreation  park.     Al- 


dale  which  might  be  of  interest  and  perhaps  of  some     together  we  have  as  progressive  a  little  Borough  as 
value,  to  other  municipalities.  any  in  the  State. 

Municipalities 
When  in  need  of  material  or  equipment  in  the  line 
of  those  advertised  in  New  Jersey  Municipalities 
do  not  fail  to  give  your  advertisers  a  chance.  We 
take  "ads"  only  from  reliable  concerns.  They  are 
helping  us  produce  this  magazine,  and  other  things 
being  equal,  deserve  your  preference.  When  writing 
mention  New  Jersey  Municipalities. 


A  Chance  to  Co-Operate 

ALL  MUNICIPALITIES  WHETHER  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  LEAGUE  OR  NOT  ARE 
INVITED  TO  SEND  IN  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 
CONCERNING  THEIR  ACTIVITIES.  IF  YOUR 
MUNICIPALITY  HAS  PERFORMED  A  NOTE- 
WORTHY ACHIEVEMENT  OR  IF  YOU  HAVE 
HIT  UPON  A  SUCCESSFUL  WAY  OF  DOING 
SOMETHING  THAT  PREVIOUSLY  WAS  DONE 
INEFFICIENTLY  LET  US  KNOW  ABOUT  IT. 
THAT  IS  CO-OPERATION  AND  IT  MAY  BE  OF 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  A  FELLOW  MUNIC- 
IPALITY. 


Advertising  Service  for  Member  MtinicipsUities 
Each  member  municipality  is  entitled  to  insert  one 
advertisement  in  each  issue  of  New  Jersey  Munici- 
palities without  charge.  If  your  municipality  has 
some  used  equipment  to  dispose  of,  or  wishes  to  secure 
anything,  a  ready  sale  or  purchase  might  be  facilitated 
by  using  the  columns  of  your  m^gazine^"^  l 
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AND  UNIVERSITIES 
{Continued  from  page  8) 
settling  tank,  along  came  an  agent  who  said,  "You 
have  built  a  septic,  not  a  settling  tank,"  and  threat- 
ened suit  for  infringement  on  a  patent.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  him  that  the  tank  was  not  septic  in  action 
btit  simply  separated  the  solids  from  the  liquids.  That 
didn't  make  any  difference,  he  threatened  to  enter 
suit.  Having  experts  right  at  hand  in  Princeton,  the> 
were  set  at  work,  and  it  was  proved  to  him  by  chem- 
ical analysis  of  the  effluent  that  it  wasn't  a  septic 
tank,  but  a  settling  tank,  and  that  if  this  tank  was 
an  infringement  on  his  patent  then  the  tank  covered 
by  the  patent  was  not  septic  and  failed  to  do  what 
the  patent  claimed.  It  suffices  to  say  that  the  mat- 
ter was  never  brought  to  the  courts.  If  the  Borough 
of  Princeton  had  not  been  so  situated  convenient  to 
both  the  work  and  advice  of  the  experts,  it  probably 
would  have  been  sued  and  mighty  possibly  have  had 
to  pay  royalty  for  a  process  that  did  not  exist,  at  least. 
as  far  as  it  was  concerned. 

Usually  the  small  municipality  goes  without  this 
expert  advice,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  get  this 
expert  advice  through  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  In- 
formation. The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information 
should  tackle  the  small  problems,  as  well  as  the  large, 
and  the  smaller  the  problem  the  better.  Let  it  dem- 
onstrate to  the  people  of  New  Jersey  that  the  water- 
bound  macadam  road  is  a  road  of  the  past.  All  the 
people  don't  seem  to  know  that.  This  it  can  demon- 
strate very  easily  by  taking  a  section  of  the  road, 
not  of  the  concrete  roads  near  Detroit  that  we  hear 
so  much  about,  but  a  section  of  the  road  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trenton  or  a  section  of  the  road  lying 
between  Kingston  and  Princeton.  Let  the  League  ot 
Municipalities  find,  if  it  can  under  the  system  in 
which  our  accounting  is  carried  on  in  the  municipali- 
ties of  this  state,  what  it  has  cost  the  county  to  keep 
this  road  torn  up  for  three  months  in  the  year  and 
impassible  for  six,  .The  cost  of  the  repairs  of  this 
road  for  the  last  ten  years,  if  it  could  be  had,  would, 
I  think,  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
that  the  water-bound  macadam  road  is  a  road  of  the 
past,  and  that  the  road  that  costs  the  least  money  to 
construct  in  the  beginning,  may  be,  by  far,  the  most 
expensive  in  the  end. 


I  would  like  to  get  right  behind  this  "Bureau  of 
Information  and  help  push  it.  In  my  estimation  it 
will  fill  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  New  Jersey. 


Prof.  Philip  Marshall  Brown 

Professor  of  International  Law,  Princeton  Univ 


sity. 


My  field  is  that  of  International  Law.  I  might  say 
something  about  it — ^yet,  I  have  a  great  interest  in 
the  subject  before  us.  I  was  reading  only  the 
other  day  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  as  individ- 
uals have  renounced  the  freedom  of  savages  and 
have  formed  themselves  into  municipalities,  so  na- 
tions must  renounce  their  freedom  and  form  them- 
selves into  one  great  community.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  that,  and  a  good  deal  you  might 
criticize.  There  is  no  earthly  use  of  our  talking 
generalities  about  the  relations  of  nations,  of  the 
brotherhood  of  men  and  so  forth,  unless  it  is  based 
on  something  that  is  solid.  Frankly,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  solid  bases  of  international 
relations  must  be  right  here  in  our  municipalities. 
I  think  there  never  was  a  truer  word  spdcen  than  was 
spoken  by  President  Wilson  when  he  said  that  we 
could  not  expect  any  greater  justice  between  nations 
than  we  had  within  a  nation.  This  problem  of  bring- 
ing about  world  peace  and  of  justice  between  nations, 
has  to  begin  right  in  the  community.  I  for  one  am 
tired  of  teaching  young  men,  future  mayors  of  com- 
munities, that  there  is  a  sort  of  a  vague  duty  ahead 
of  us  and  fail  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  is  going  to  render  big  service  to 
the  world  is  the  man  who  begins  locally.  There  is 
a  new  idealism  which  has  rather  ridiculed  patriotism. 
Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  speaker  quote  with  evident 
approval  the  cynical  remark  of  Johnson's  that 
"patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  scoundrel".  There 
will  not  be  any  real  loyalty  to  any  ideal  of  any  sort, 
international  or  otherwise,  that  does  not  find  local 
expression.  If  a  man  is  not  loyal  to  the  interests 
of  his  neighbors,  no  one  wants  to  hear  him  talk  about 
wider  responsibility  and  obligations. 

I  look  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  this  movement 
to  put  students  in  touch  with  local  conditions.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  but  time,  of 
course,  forbids.  I  feel  that  inspiration  and  stimulus 
come  from  our  students.    You  perhaps  think  it  is  the 


"I'd   rather  die  in  a   live   town  than   live   in  a   dead  one." — George  M.  Cohan. 
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professor's  job  to  try  to  inspire  the  students.  It  is, 
I  suppose,  but  we  get  a  great  deal  from  the  students. 
We  will  get  a  great  deal  from  this  vitalizing  touch 
with  the  outside  world  to  which  Mr.  Frazer  referred, 
and  I  feel  we  are  going  to  get  it  very  largely  through 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information.  You  may  see 
students  going  throughout  the  state,  asking  all  kinds 
of  impertinent  and  pertinent  questions.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Frazer  will  have  some  in  his  office  before  long.  I  hope 
so.  I  hope  we  will  have  our  students  going  out  and 
getting  information.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  assist 
the  Bureau  in  getting  expert  information,  which  will 
be  at  the  service  of  our  own  students  and  of  the 
municipal  communities  of  this  state.  I  think  we  are 
beginning  a  very  great  movement,  I  am  sure  that  it 
means  more  to  Princeton  than  it  does  to  the  State. 

Municipal  Accounting 
Prof.  J.  Bauer 

Department  of  Economics  and  Social  Institutions,  Princeton 
University. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  that  I  should  like 
to  make  on  the  broad,  complicated  and  important 
subject  of  municipal  accounting.  The  first  is  that 
many  loose  and  indefinite  things  are  said  and  written 
about  the  importance  of  accounting,  as  if  it  alone 
would  furnish  a  solution  of  the  great  problems  of 
municipal  or  general  industrial  efficiency.  Account- 
ing is  only  part  of  the  larger  organization,  including 
budget-making,  financing,  departmental  grouping, 
work  planning,  and  everything  that  works  toward 
efficient  management.  It  is  a  very  essential  thing, 
but  it  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
larger  problem  of  organization.  It  alone  means  noth- 
ing. We  should  clearly  realize  this  fact  or  we  may 
blind  ourselves  to  the  real  state  of  efficient  adminis- 
tration. 

For  my  second  point,"  I  should  like  to  take  up  ac- 
counting more  particularly  with  budget-making.  The 
preparation  of  a  budget  is  merely  the  planning  of 
a  definite  work  policy.  The  budget  sets  out  the  lines 
of  service  that  the  municipality  has  undertaken  to 
furnish,  shows  what  the  work  is  to  cost,  and  provides 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  services  are  to  be 
rendered  and  paid  for.  Now  here  is  where  the 
importance  of  accounting  appears.  The  accounts 
show  how  the  budget  plans  have  been  actually  car 
ried  out  by  the  various  departments.  The  two  things 
belong  together.  The  budget  ought  to  have  a  scien- 
tific system  of  accounting  connected  with  it  but  the 
system  of  accounting  should  be  based  upon  a  definite 
budget. 


In  this  connection  I  wish  to  make  my  third  point, 
that  for  the  most  part,  our  municipalities  are  in  as 
bad  situation  regarding  proper  accounting,  as  they 
are  in  regard  to  budget-making.  Our  recording  is 
as  poor  as  our  planning.  The  municipalities  have  to 
furnish  all  kinds  of  services,  and  consequently  have 
to  make  large  investments  of  different  sorts.  But 
there  are  very,  very  few  cities  that  have  any  account 
of  their  investment  either  as  a  whole  or  in  the  differ- 
ent lines  of  enterprise.  Every  year  both  the  quantity 
and  variety  of  municipal  activities  are  increasing,  and 
the  investment  for  the  additional  services  is  constantly 
expanding.  Obviously  we  ought  to  plan  all  our  in- 
vestments and,  having  planned  for  them,  we  ought 
to  know  what  they  cost  and  what  property  we  have 
for  our  money.  This  is  a  function  of  accounting 
that  we  have  scarcely  begun  to  realize. 

Apart  from  the  cost  of  investment,  we  should  know 
what  the  services  furnished  by  the  municipalities  cost 
us ;  but  for  the  most  part  we  do  not  know.  Even 
in  the  cities  with  the  most  modern  accounting  meth- 
ods, real  functional  costs  are  seldom  shown.  Ex- 
penses are  not  definitely  classed  so  that  they  are 
brought  into  relation  with  services  rendered,  to  show 
the  cost  of  each  unit  of  service.  If  costs  are  not 
connected  with  product,  we  do  not  get  to  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  costs.  At  best,  we  have  now  only  de- 
partmental costs,  so  that  for  a  city  we  show  the  cost 
of  each  department  and  the  cost  of  running  the  city 
as  a  whole.  But  this  comes  a  long  way  from  telling 
us  what  our  services  are  really  costing  us.  ,The  ac- 
counts show  only  what  we  pay  for  each  department, 
and  not  what  services  have  been  rendered,  so  that 
we  have  no  line  on  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  We 
need  to  know  what  we  get  as  well  as  what  we  spend. 
It  is  the  product  that  justifies  the  expenditure,  and 
unless  the  product  is  brought  into  relation  with  the 
cost,  the  accounting  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 
municipal  efficiency.  In  the  expansion  of  activity,  it 
is  evidently  of  utmost  importance  to  know  whether 
the  results  are  justified  for  the  expense,  and  this  we 
cannot  know  without  the  kind  of  accounting  that  I 
have  been  talking  about. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  it  is  absolutely  idle  for 
anyone  of  you  to  expect  to  hold  the  expenses  of 
your  city  down.  You  may  have  been  elected  on  a 
so-called  reform  administration,  with  the  purpose  of 
cutting  down  expenses,  but  you  can't  do  it,  or  at 
least  not  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Practically  each 
year  in  the  future  is  going  to  mean  larger  expenses 
(   Continued  on  page  26)  ^ 
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LOWER  LIVING  COSTS  IN  CITIES 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

More  significant  than  the  fact  that  but  one  out  of 
five  or  even  one  out  of  twenty  of  our  laborers  are  iu 
labor  unions  is  the  fact  that  there  are  but  five  trades 
where  as  much  as  thirty  per  cent,  of  all  workers 
therein  are  organized.  In  breweries  88.8%  are  or- 
ganized; in  marble  and  stone  yards  45.4%;  in  print- 
ing and  bookbinding,  34.3%  ;  in  glass  factories,  34.2%, 
in  mining,  30,5% ;  a  total  of  1,278,524  organized  la- 
borers in  all  five  industries.  In  the  cigar  and 
tobacco  industries  only  27.3%  of  the  employees 
are  organized;  in  potteries  21.9%;  in  transporta- 
tion 173%  (a  rather  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  Eight  Hour  Law),  in  the  clothing  industry 
16.9%;  and  in  the  building  trades  16.2% — a  total 
of  6,112,820  workers.  In  the  following  industries 
less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  are  organized;  leather 
14.5% ;  electric  light  and  power  14.3?^ ;  lum- 
ber and  furniture  10,7%;  iron  and  steel  9.9%;  food 
and  kindred  products  7.6%;  quarrying,  7.3%;  metal 
4.7^ ;  textile,  3.7%  ;  paper  and  pulp,  2.6%  ;  chemical 
and  allied  industries,  0.470— a  total  of  4,570,248 
laborers. 

The  only  industry  that  has  even  twenty  per  cent 
of  its  women  workers  organized  is  the  liquor  and 
beverage  industry.  In  this  industry  10  to  isfo  of 
the  workers  are  organized;  and  in  the  clothing  in- 
dustry which  ranks  next  in  per  cent  of  women  work- 
ers therein  organized,  but  10  to  15%  are  in  labor 
unions. 

In  1897  there  were  some  445,000  members  of  labor 
unions  in  this  country;  in  1913,  there  were  2,674400. 
So  the  labor  union  as  a  factor  in  wages  is  growing, 
and  growing  very  rapidly. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  organized  labor.  A  study 
of  the  above  industries  will  indicate,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  greater  the  skill  or  intelligence  the  higher  the 
per  cent  of  organization.  A  study  of  wage  increases 
?mong  these  organized  laborers  will  show  that  wages 
have  increased  most  rapidly,  in  those  trades  wherein 
cessation  of  work  causes  greatest  suffering  or  greatest 
property  loss.  Thus  a  strike  or  a  boycott  in  the  trans- 
portation industries  causes  suffering  to  others  as  well 
^s  loss  in  income  to  the  owners.  In  the  building  trades 
work  must  often  be  completed  at  designated  periods 
and  money  penalties  are  exacted  if  there  is  a  failure 
to  keep  the  contract.  Technically  to  be  sure  the  builder 
cannot  be  held  to  his  contract  if  there  is  a  strike  over 
which  he  has  no  control  but  in  reality  he  is,  for  "good 


will"  requires  keeping  of  contracts  at  any  expense. 
By  choosing  just  the  right  time  in  other  of  the 
organized  industries,  a  suffering  or  property  loss  can 
be  entailed  that  will  make  it  sound  business  to  peace- 
fully grant  wage  increases. 

How  about  unskilled  laborers?  Our  unskilled  labor, 
so  far  as  methods  for  getting  higher  money  wages 
are  concerned,  knows  only  one  philosophy,  and  that  has 
teen  learned  in  the  last  three,  four  or  five  years: 
the  philosophy  of  the  I-  W.  W.  Syndicalism  and 
rubotage  are  the  terms  used  to  indicate  this  philosophy. 
According  to  this  philosophy  bakers  do  not  strike 
when  they  want  a  higher  wage  but  they  put  glass  in 
the  bread.  Waiters  do  not  strike,  and  thus  deprive 
their  families  of  income — they  put  something  in  the 
soup.  The  miner  doesn't  strike,  he  clandestinely  de- 
.■ifroys  property.  The  only  method  our  unskilled 
laborers  have  evolved  for  trying  to  increase  their 
money  wages  is  one  of  clandestine  violence  while  con- 
tinuing under  employment.  I  am  not  championing 
these  methods;  I  say  these  are  the  bases  of  increas- 
ing the  money  wage  of  the  unskilled  and  of  those 
not  so  strategically  located  as  to  be  able  to  cause 
suffering  or  property  loss  by  a  strike. 

Nor  are  these  methods  being  limited  to  the  recent 
immigrant.  Native  American  labor  is  learning  to 
use  them.  The  labor  for  agricultural  and  other  sea- 
sonal industries  in  California  comes  largely  from 
■floating"  labor.  These  laborers  are  in  large  part 
native  sons  of  the  "Forty-niners",  derelicts,  if  you 
v.ill,  of  the  Americans  who  have  gone  West  and 
have  not  made  good.  Beginning  with  the  new  sea- 
son in  southern  California,  these  laborers  gather  in 
great  hordes  to  do  the  seasonal  work.  As  the  season 
goes  northward,  they  gradually  migrate  with  it  end- 
ing in  northern  California  in  January,  starting  back 
over  the  route  in  February  and  coming  up  with  the 
season  again.  Several  hundred  of  these,  a  couple  of 
seasons  ago,  were  gathered  in  a  steaming  hot  valley, 
1  icking  hops.  There  were  no  conveniences,  no  hous- 
ing facilities,  they  were  encamped  in  tents.  Their 
wages  were  low  and  most  of  these  wages  went  to 
rhe  employer  for  water  and  necessary  foods.  One 
afternoon  one  of  their  number,  who  had  been  attend- 
ing the  I.  W.  W.  meetings  in  San  Francisco  and  had 
learned,  by  hearsay  only,  of  the  I.  W.  W.  methods, 
successfully  urged  his  co-workers  to  appeal  to  their 
employer  for  an  increase  in  wages.  This  leader,  whom 
I  shall  call  Ford,  was  duly  credentialed  to  present  their 
claims  to  the  employer.  The  employer  slapped  Ford  in 
the  face  with  a  pair  of  heavy  automobile  gauntlets  and 
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said,  "That  is  my  answer."  Ford  teported  this  to 
the  tented  army  of  workers.  The  proprietor  frantic- 
ally telephoned  for  help,  saying  that  these  people  were 
.tbout  to  murder  him  and  his  wife  and  children.  Auto- 
mobiles of  deputy  sheriffs,  hastily  sworn  in,  arrived 
just  as  Ford  was  making  his  final  plea  to  his  people. 
The  sheriff  came  up  waving  his  John  Doe  warrant 
and  said  he  was  there  to  arrest  this  man  for  con- 
spiracy to  murder.  Something  happened,  the  thing 
that  always  does  in  a  mob  of  this  kind :  one  shot  was 
fired,  then  a  number,  and  soon  there  were  a  number 
of  dead  and  wounded  on  the  little  battlefield.  That 
night  all  the  workers  silently  moved  elsewhere.  Ford 
was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  prison.  But 
his  method  and  his  message  were  not.  The  result? 
The  next  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars* 
worth  of  bams  were  clandestinely  burned  in  Califor- 
nia; last  year  other  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property  were  clandestinely  destroyed.  The  floating 
labor  is  doing  the  only  thing  it  knows  how  to  do 
to  get  what  they  regard  as  a  proper  wage;  they 
adopted  the  methods  imported  from  Europe,  methods 
that  are  distinctly  un-American.  But  they  adopted 
Uiem  and  are  using  them,  and  they  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  use  them  until  some  other  philosophy  takes 
their  place. 

Organized  labor  gets  higher  wages  through  threat- 
*ening  a  strike  at  a  time  that  will  cause  greatest  in- 
convenience and  loss.  Those  most  strategically  lo- 
cated get  higher  wages  first.  The  motorman,  the 
street  car  conductor,  the  miner,  the  railroad  con- 
ductor and  the  railroad  engineer — these  men  are  get- 
ting higher  wages.  Unskilled  labor  gets  a  wage  by 
threatening  property  loss  in  a  way  that  responsibility 
cannot  be  located.  Both  organized  and  unorganized 
labor,  that  is,  exact  a  threat  price.  This  is  in  effect 
just  as  true  if  the  only  threat  is  to  quit  work. 

Now  let  us  put  the  most  favorable  light  on  this 
and  assume  that  wage-earners  by  these  processes  are 
simply  obtaining  their  just  share  of  what  they  pro- 
duce and  Irt  us  assume  further  that  a  just  share 
of  the  product  has  not  yet  been  obtained  for  the 
greater  portion  of  our  workers.  But  granting  even 
all  this,  there  is  no  basis  in  either  of  these  methods 
for  a  continued  increase  in  wages;  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  basis  for  developing  or  stabilizing  industries. 
Granting  their  value  as  temporary  expedients,  the 
methods  of  both  groups  are  self-suicidal  in  the  long 
lun  alike  to  themselves  and  our  industries. 

What  must  be  the  basis  for  increasing  money  wages  ? 
Can  it  be  other  than  this  in  the  long  run:  The  in- 


creased productive  power  of  the  individualf  Certainly 
a  general  "standard  of  living"  basis  for  wages  can- 
not be  accepted,  for  then  wages  above  productive- 
power  are  but  to  that  extent  taxes  on  those  whose 
productive  power  is  above  this  standard. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Wage-eamers  must  of 
course  get  their  just  share  of  what  they  produce. 
They  are  showing  sufficient  organizing  power  to  get 
that.  But  this  share  secured,  how  can  wages  go  higher, 
save  only  as  productive  power  goes  higher?  And 
how  can  productive  power  be  increased  save  by  mak- 
ing that  increased  power  the  basis  of  increased  wages  ?' 
For  higher  money  wages  the  threat  must  sooner  or 
later  yield  to  a  show-down  on  productive  power. 

Happily,  we  have  already  developed  in  this  country, 
through  the  Taylor  School  of  Scientific  Management, 
a  method  of  .measuring  wages  by  earning  power. 
Scientific  management  discards  habit,  and  rule  of 
thumb  as  a  basts  for  industry  and  bases  its  industrial 
processes  on  ascertainable  facts.  Under  scientific 
management  the  bricklayer  no  longer  uses  the  methods 
tradition  has  taught  him  since  long  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  for  so  far  as  history  goes,  the  brick- 
layer of  the  twentieth  century  was  laying  no  more- 
bricks  than  did  the  bricklayer  in  the  time  of  early 
masonry.  Motion  pictures  and  fatigue  curves  and 
the  use  of  all  ascertainable  facts  now  make  brick- 
laying a  science.  One  leader  in  scientific  management 
has  made  a  wire  picture  of  motions,  and  this  is  placed 
before  the  laborer  who  can  then  see  exactly  what  his- 
motions  are.  The  result  is  an  inventive  genius  on 
the  part  of  the  laborer  in  time  saving  and  competency. 
Industrial  methods  based  on  a  study  of  all  the  facts, 
human  as  well  as  industrial,  give  at  once  a  basis  for 
.  developing  industry  and  therefore  for  higher  wages 
because  it  increases  productive  power.  Some  of  the- 
representatives  of  organized  labor  in  this  country  have 
taken  exception  to  scientific  management.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause they  say  the  thought  of  a  standardized  man  is  re- 
pugnant. We  are  not  longer  human  beings,  they  say,  if 
we  allow  a  man  to  stand  over  us  taking  pictures  and 
timing  our  motions — such  methods  are  not  human.  Th.; 
fact  is,  however,  we  are  already  standardized.  But  we 
are  standardized  on  a  basis  of  traditional  habits.  We 
are  standardized  by  tradition  and  not  sense  or  science. 
Scientific  management  makes  new  habits  based  on 
proved  facts.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  old 
habit  did  not  make  for  efficiency;  the  new  one  does. 
Under  any  circumstances,  we  are  bundles  of  habit. 
•Scientific  management  seeks  to  supplant  poorer  habits 
of   work    with    better    habits.      The    better    habits- 
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learned,  we  are  just  as  human  as  before  and  more 
competent.  And  as  greater  competency  gives  a  basis 
for  a  higher  wage,  we  have  the  means  of  adding  to 
'Our  human  satisfactions. 

This  is  the  point  I  want  to  make:  There  can  be 
no  basis  for  increase  in  money  wage  beyond  a  just 
share  of  that  which  is  now  produced  that  is  not  based 
squarely  on  increase  in  output,  and  there  can  be  no 
increase  in  output  that  does  not  get  away  from  the 
fear  of  basing  industrial  processes  on  proved  facts. 
I  sympathize  fully  with  some  of  the  objections  that 
labor  has  to  scientific  management.  If  it  is  to  be 
merely  a  method  of  exacting  more  work  in  order  to 
Tr.ake  larger  profits  for  the  owner  with  no  advantage 
to  the  worker,  then  it  must  and  should  be  opposed. 
But  organized  labor  can  see  that  this  is  not  done. 
The  best  of  scientific  managers  nowadays  realize  the 
futility  of  attempting  this.  Uabor  through  scientific 
management  will  share  in  making  all  industrial  pro- 
cesses competent,  those  of  the  manager  as  well  as 
those  of  the  worker.  In  this  new  field  lies  a  possi- 
bility of  industrial  co-operation  that  can  well  afford 
to  supplant  threat  methods  only.  Herem  is  a  basis 
i'or  a  working  co-operation  between  manager  and 
worker  or  in  other  words  between  capital  and  labor. 

The  threat  basis  for  increase  in  wages  gives  way 
to  higher  wages  as  compensation  for  proved  increase 
in  ability.  And  from  every  evidence  I  can  get,  labor 
is  just  as  willing  to  accept  a  test  of  proved  com- 
petency as  the  "management"  is  for  its  own  standards. 

Increasing  Real  Wages 

Real  wages — that  is,  what  the  money  wage  will 
buy, — have  been  going  down  speedily  with  the  in- 
crease in  prices.  "Figures  compiled  from  all  com- 
modities produced  in  the  basic  industries  of  the  coun- 
try show  an  increase  from  109  points  on  December  r, 
1915  to  143  points  on  the  same  date  of  1916.  This 
■was  an  advance  of   approximately  one-third   in   the 


items  which  every  family  must  purchase."*  One 
year's  advance  in  prices  is-  shown  in  the  following 
comparisons  based  upon  prevailing  prices  in  New 
York  City.t 

One  Year's  Advance  in  Prices 


Ham.  lb.   .. 

Butter    

Coffee  .... 
Mutton  . . . 
Eggs,  Aaz. 
Sugar,  lb.   . 

Raiiins,  lb.  . 


191S 


■17 
■36 

.65 


Taking  as  a  basis  what  one  dollar  would  buy  in 
the  decade  from  1890-1899,  a  dollar  in  1910  was  worlli 
eighty-five  cents  in  1912.  From  1907  to  1912,  the 
purchasing  power  of  weekly  wages  fell  about  12  per 
cent.  Under  present  war  prices  what  a  dollar  will 
buy  is  still  decreasing  despite  an  increase  in  money 
wages. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  make  the  dollar  go  fur- 
ther— to  keep  our  real  wage  equal  to  an  advancing 
money  wage?  Yes,  many  things.  Let  me  illustrate 
by  reference  to  food  alone.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
income  of  at  least  half  of  our  people  goes  for  food. 
For  those  whose  family  income  is  $1000  or  there- 
abouts thirty-five  per  cent,  goes  for  food.  Does  this* 
food  come  from  relatively  expensive  sources  or  rela- 
tively cheap  food  sources? 

The  table  below  gives  the  sources  of  food  for  each 
of  the  principal  nations. 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  we  in  the 
United  States  eat  per  capita  one  hundred  grams  of 
protein,  of  which  we  get  sixty  grams  from  animal 
sources  and  forty  from  plant  sources.  England  eats 
106  grams  of  protein,  gets  sixty-two  from  animal 
and  44  from  plant  sources.  Germany  eats 
grams  of  protein,   gets  32   from  animal   sources 


Country  Total 

protein 
(gratfls) 
United    States. . .  loO 

England    io5 

Germany 87 

France   95 

Austria    82 

Russia   85 

Italy   86 

Japan   70 

(The  figures  used  in 
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and  55  from  plant  sources.  The  French  eat  95  grams 
of  protein  of  which  they  get  38  from  animal  sources 
jnd  57  from  plant  sources.  Austrians  eat  82  grams 
of  protein,  of  which  34  come  from  animal  and  48 
from  plant  sources.  Russians  eat  85  grams  of 
protein,  of  which  22  comes  from  animal  and  63 
from  plant  sources;  Italians  86  grams  of  protein,  24 
of  which  come  from  animal  sources  and  62  from 
plant.  I  remember  my  sociology  professor  used  to 
tell  us  of  the  meatless  days  of  the  Italian,  that  he 
had  meat  only  on  Christmas,  or  something  like  that. 
Well,  the  Italian  got  just  as  much  food  value  but  he 
got  his  fats  from  olive  oil  and  plant  sources,  Japan 
mts  14  grams  of  fat,  of  which  3  come  from  animal 
and  II  from  plant  sources. 

Yes,  you  answer,  but  those  nations  are  not  well 
nourished.  But  analyze  the  table  given  on  the  opposite 
page  and  see.  In  the  United  States  we  get  2950 
calories  per  capita  out  of  what  we  eat.  The  lowest 
nation  next  to  that  is  Japan,  2360,  and  when  you  take 
into  consideration  the  stature  of  the  Japanese,  their 
consumption  is  not  relatively  as  low.  Germans  eat 
2700  calories ;  the  French,  2780;  Austrians,  2500;  Rus- 
sians, 2425 ;  the  Italians,  2600.  The  difference  between 
all  of  the  nations  is  but  as  2500  to  2900.  The  other 
nations  are  not  overfed;  we  are  overfed  with  costly 
foods. 

We  talk  about  the  competition  in  industries  after 
the  war  is  over.  That  is  relatively  not  significant. 
The  significant  thing  will  be  this:  we,  the  biggest 
meat  eaters,  getting  our  foods  from  the  most  costly 
sources,  must  come  into  competition  with  a  class 
of  people  who  have  learned  scientifically  that  they 
can  get  the  same  food  values  from  much  less  ex- 
pensive sources.  Germans,  Austrians,  English,  French, 
Italians — the  food  dictators  of  all  the  warring  na- 
tions— are  teaching  this.  Nor  will  the  lesson  be 
forgotten.  The  difference  between  getting  your  foods 
from  animal  sources  and  plant  sources  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  laborer  that  has  money  left  for  de- 
cent housing,  good  clothing  and  recreation  and  the 
laborer  that  has  httte  left  for  those  things  and  is, 
therefore,  discontented  and  less  productive. 

The  real  solution  lies  in  learning  the  foods  from 
which  we  get  the  nutriment  and  stimulants  that  we 
need,  from  the  least  expensive  sources.  The  truth 
is  we  can  all,  by  taking  thought,  keep  ourselves  and 
our  families  better  nourished  and  just  as  happily 
nourished  on  other  foods  than  those  we  eat.  We 
sometimes  choose  the  foods  our  advertizcrs  tell  us 
to  eat  because  it  means  profits  to  them.     Why  not 


choose  food  for  its  nourishing  value  and  use  this 
saved  money  for  other  forms  of  human  satisfaction 
and  happiness? 

Here,  then,  is  a  very  definite  method  of  lowering 
living  costs.  A  similar  analysis  of  housing,  clothing 
and  recreational  expenses  will  show  possibilities  of 
making  the  same  dollar  buy  more  real  satisfactions — 
unless  the  only  satisfaction  is  the  mere  process  of 
spending  one  hundred  cents. 

Another  illustration  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
industrial  primacy  as  well  as  at  the  basis  of  lower 
living  costs.  There  are  two  methods  by  which  the 
manufacturer  can  determine  what  it  costs  him  to 
produce  a  given  article  and  hence  to  determine  the 
price  at  which  he  can  profitably  sell.  One  is  to  in- 
clude in  the  expenses  of  production  such  costs  as  he 
feels  must  be  included  to  let  him  out  on  his  plant 
as  a  whole.  The  other  is  to  include  in  the  cost 
of  production  only  those  expenses  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  its  production.  The  former  lets  the  owner 
Edd  interest  on  watered  stock  or  depreciation  on  use- 
less machinery;  the  latter  says  that  these  costs,  un- 
related to  production,  must  be  carried  in  separate 
accounts.  The  former  makes  a  price  that  the  traffic 
will  bear;  the  latter  tends  toward  that  which  all  ages 
have  sought  to  secure  for  themselves — a  "just"  price. 
The  former  closes  down  shop  when  there  seems  to  be 
an  inadequate  return  on  the  entire  investment;  tho 
latter  keeps  the  shop  going  so  long  as  there  is  any 
profit  in  producing  any  article;  the  former  necessi- 
tates a  tariff  to  protect  against  the  more  competent 
elsewhere ;  the  latter  compares  our  competency  with  the 
competency  of  any;  the  former  keeps  prices  abnormally 
high;  the  latter  hews  them  to  a  fair  level.  Cost 
accounting  in  and  of  itself  means  nothing;  cost  ac- 
counting along  the  lines  of  the  latter  method  at  once 
makes  industry  stable  and  mobile  and  gives  us  all 
the  basis  for  a  just  price.  Managers  of  private  in- 
dustry are  happily  more  and  more  turning  toward  the 
latter  standard.  Then  competition  becomes  at  once 
fair  and  vital. 

Individual  Competency  Through  Community 
Competency 
And.  finally  there  is  the  possibility  of  doing  many 
things  together  much  more  cheaply  and  satisfactorily 
than  we  can  do  them  individually.  The  simple  fact 
ir,  that  thirty  tho\isand  people  living  together  can  do 
any  number  of  things  more  economically,  happily 
and  satisfactorily  together  than  they  can  as  individ- 
uals.   And  they  are  going  to  do  more  of  them.   Hence 
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il  is  that  civilization  is  to  be  measured  by  the  increase 
of  the  tax  rate  because  it  indicates  our  ability  to  do 
things  together.  One  of  the  things  that  the  war  has 
taught  us  is  that  even  credit  may  be  mobilized — that 
the  total  credit  of  twenty  together  is  greater  than  the 
credit  of  twenty  individuals  as  such.  This  is  but 
typical  of  the  possibilities  of  community  efficiency. 

I  remember,  when  I  first  was  a  student  of  eco- 
nomics, my  professor  was  always  talking  about 
"collectivism"  and  "individualism"  as  though  you  had 
to  be  either  a  collectivist  or  an  individualist.  The 
truth  of  the  business  is  that  you  can't  be  one  unless 
you  are  the  other.  The  highest  individualism  comes 
through  collectivism ;  there  can  be  no  worthy  collec- 
tivism that  is  not  based  on  real  individualism.  Im- 
possible one  without  the  other.  In  these  days  and 
under  city  conditions  there  can  be  no  true  individual 
competency  save  through  community  competency. 
Only  through  governmental  activities  can  we  have  the 
time,  leisure  or  money  left  for  developing  our  talents 
as  individuals.  Civilization  and  individuality  are 
dbout  the  same — they  are  but  opposite  phases  of  one 
another. 

The  city  relieves  me  of  taking  the  responsibility 
jnd  the  time  and  the  money  to  determine  whether 
my  milk  or  drugs  are  pure  or  whether  the  water 
is  sanitary,  of  whether  the  food  I  buy  is  what  it 
ought  to  be.  The  more  within  reason  we  do 
for  each  other  through  our  common  agent,  the 
government,  the  more  opportunity  for  real  individual- 
ity. Hence  the  fundamental  importance  of  efficiency 
in  government;  it  lowers  the  cost  of  doing  many 
things  and  it  makes  real  individual  development  pos- 
sible. 

We  spend,  according  to  the  Census  statistics  of 
1915,  69  cents  per  capita  for  recreation.  This  per 
capita  expenditure  includes  total  expenses  for  (i) 
educational  recreation,  including  museums,  art  galler- 
ies, etc.;  (2)  general  recreation,  including  music, 
entertainment,  celebrations,  etc.;  (3)  the  maintenance 
of  park  areas,  care  of  streets,  etc.;  (4)  the  operation 
of  quasi  productive  park  enterprises.  In  addition  to 
this,  24  cents  per  capita  was  spent  for  libraries.  The 
average  annual  expenditure  for  recreation  of  391 
families  (cited  in  Prof.  Chapin's  "Standard  of  Liv- 
ing") was  but  $9.73.  Three  other  groups  cited  by 
Prof.  Chapin,  with  an  average  income  of  $650,  $7^ 
and  $846  respectively,  spent  a  total  for  recreation  each 


year  of  $3,  $6  and  $7.  It  is  evident  that  but  a  scant 
amount  is  left  for  recreation  after  the  necessities  of 
life  are  provided  for  by  the  average  wage-earner. 
The  worker's  contribution  and  worth  to  society  and 
the  heavy  toll  he  pays  to  public  expenses  through 
taxes  paid  in  rent  certainly  entitle  him  to  recreational 
facilities  furnished  by  himself  and  his  neighbors 
through  the  tax  rate.  Municipalities  must  choose 
between  a  citizenry  with  the  vitality  and  standards 
expressed  by  these  pitiable  expenditures  and  a  citi- 
zenry strong  and  effective  through  play  in  childhood, 
wholesome  social  life  in  young  manhood  and  woman- 
liood  and  wholesome  recreation  throughout  adult  life. 

Has  this  nothing  to  do  with  lower  living  costs? 
To  my  mind  it  is  the  essence  of  lower  living  costs. 
Lower  living  costs  cannot  be  separated  from  questions 
cf  community  efficiency  and  individual  competency. 
For  by  working  together  we  do  many  things  well  that 
we  would  otherwise  do  ill  or  not  at  all.  And  we  do 
them  at  less  cost. 

I  have  used  these  three  illustrations  to  show  that, 
fundamentally  speaking,  lower  living  costs  in  cities 
means  a  re-analysis  of  the  traditions  of  the  day  in 
the  light  of  the  facts  of  the  day.  Exorbitant  living 
costs  are  symptoms  of  maladjustment  in  our  in- 
dustrial methods.  Lower  living  costs  means  the 
squaring  of  industrial  methods,  traditions  and  pro- 
cesses with  present  day  industrial  facts  and  workable 
ideals. 
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AIDS  TO  EFFICIENT  BUYING 

{Continued  from  page  is) 
what  these  requirements  will  be.  This  arrangement 
avoids  the  necessity  of  the  purchaser's  going  into  un- 
favorable markets  for  supplementary  contracts,  or  of 
accepting  delivery  of  quantities  which  may  turn  out 
to  be  in  excess  of  needs. 

Price  agreements  in  their  various  forms  covering 
requirements  by  informal  arrangements  for  definite 
or  indefinite  periods  either  at  fixed  prices  or  on  a 
sliding  scale  are  forbidden  in  many  cities,  although 
private  business  companies  find  these  agreements  the 
most  advantageous  method  of  price-securing  for  the 
great  bulk  of  their  purchases.  They  are  tremendous 
time-savers  for  a  busy  purchasing  office,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  wondering  why  they  should  not  be 
used  in  city  departments  which ,  ate  found  to  be 
calling  repeatedly  for  prices  on  the  same  items.  Plain- 
ly, it  is  dangerous  to  rely  too  long  on  a  price,  and 
especially  so  to  tie  the  purchaser  thereto  by  a  bind- 
ing agreement.  The  purchaser  cannot  fail  to  lose  if 
the  dealer  is  called  upon  during  an  unstable  market 
to  quote  a  price  to  hold  good  for  a  loi^  period.  A 
skillful  purchasing  agent  with  the  right  to  use  his 
discretion  will  make  no  such  mistakes. 

The  bulletin  board  method  of  securing  publicity 
for  requirements  has  worked  well  in  many  cities  when 
supplemented  by  other  means  of  inspiring  competition. 
The  plan  in  use  in  Cincinnati  of  systematizing  pur- 
chases so  that  dealers  know  on  what  days  of  the  week 
they  may  find  each  class  of  requirements  displayed 
on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  purchasing  department  is 
working  smoothly. 

Common  sense  in  private  business  argues  against 
tying  up  purchases  by  definite  specifications  of  a  rigid 
and  restrictive  nature,  unless  peculiar  requirements 
necessitate  such  restrictions.  Common  sense  in  private 
business  also  recognizes  the  necessity  of  devising  re- 
quirements that  will  absolutely  shut  out  from  compe- 
tition and  from  deliveries  harmful  or  inferior  articles ; 
it  also  recognizes  that  established  grades  and  varieties 
of  articles  must  be  subject  to  change  in  time  of  ab- 
normal market  conditions.  Government  standards  are 
too  often  restrictive  and  not  readily  altered;  in  New 
York  City  changes  may  be  made  only  by  the  body 
which  promulgated  them,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
A  pport  ionment. 

No  private  business  would  bind  itself  rigidly  to  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  low  bidder  or  rejecting  all 
Wds.  And  yet  governments  are  frequently  so  bound, 
with  the  way  made  very  difficult  to  secure  authority 
to  accept  a  higher  but  better  bidder.     The  middle 
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western  cities  are  freeing  themselves  from  this  re- 
quirement, to  a  large  extent  substituting  therefor  pub- 
licity of  transactions. 

The  requirement  under  the  New  York  State  second 
class  cities  law,  that  dealers  must  submit,  in  the  case 
of  even  small  sales,  affidavits  that  officers  and  em- 
ployes have  no  interest  therein,  is  a  petty  and  quite 
expensive  bit  of  red  tape.  Rejection  of  contract  bids 
for  technical  defects  affecting  not  in  the  slightest  the 
good  faith  or  validity  of  the  offers,  has  lost  govern- 
ments many  good  prices  and  discouraged  much  future 
competition. 

Law  makers  and  administrative  officers  should  give 
most  careful  thought  to  restrictions,  and  should  en- 
deavor, as  far  as  possible,  to  leave  a  capable  purchas- 
ing department  free  to  adapt  itself  to  the  government's 
requirements  and  to  market  conditions. 
Speeding  Up  the  Machinery  of  Purchase  from 
Purchase  Requisitions  to  Pa3nnent  of  Bills 

Speeding  up  the  machinery  of  purchase  includes 
prompt  delivery  of  goods  and  prompt  handling  of  bills 
for  payment.  Both  are  desirable,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, as  it  encourages  competition  and  low  prices. 

A  large  proportion  of  blame  for  delays  in  delivery 
or  in  purchase  must  be  placed  upon  the  originators 
of  requisitions  for  not  clearly  stating  their  needs. 
Definitely  locating  in  capable  hands  responsibility  for 
control  over  purchases  and  over  stores  should  settle 
this  end  of  the  problem,  both  by  speeding  up  the 
procedure,  and  by  timing  purchase  requisitions  so  that 
the  necessity  for  immediate  delivery  will  arise  only 
in  case  of  real  emergencies.  One  very  much  needed 
aid  in  this  process  is  a  classified  list  of  standard  items 
used  by  each  department  to  be  placed  iq  the  hands 
of  each  person  entitled  to  make  requisitions,  which 
shall  include  descriptions  down  to  the  last  detail 
necessary  for '  thoroughly  identi  fying  the  article 
needed  and  which  shall  show  whether  the  article  is  to 
be  secured  from  stores  or  by  a  purchase  requisition. 
Deliveries  may  usually  be  hastened  by  a  sensible  fol- 
low-up system  in  the  purchasing  department. 

Responsibility  for  delays  in  handling  bills  for  pay- 
ment must  be  divided  between  the  dealers  themselves, 
the  purchasing  department  and  those  responsible  for 
certifying  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  receipts  and 
for  auditing  bills.  Dealers  who  persist  in  failing  to 
comply  with  reasonable  requirements  of  governments 
as  to  data  on  invoices  or  as  to  the  office  to  which 
they  shall  be  sent,  cannot  in  fairness  complain  about 
the  slowness  of  governments  in  paying  bills.  But 
govenmients  are  usually  slow  in  making  payment,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  talw^bf-' 
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vantage  of  so  few  discounts  for  prompt  payment. 
Discounts  taken  by  the  purchasing  department  of  a 
railroad  entering  New  York  City  are  sufficient  to 
cover  the  entire  payroll  of  the  department,  and  the 
same  is  probably  true  of  most  of  the  railroads  and 
industrial  companies  of  the  country.  Many  govern- 
mental units  are  now  making  every  effort  to  secure 
this  advantage. 

The  problem  of  securing  prompt  payment  of  bills 
can  only  be  solved  by  cooperation  of  all  departments. 
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for  the  city.    Why?    Because  we  are  going  to  under- 
take  larger   and   a   greater  variety   of   services   and 


they  will  cost  money.  But  we  need  to  know  what 
these  services  cost,  both  as  to  investment  and  as 
they  are  currently  rendered  to  us,  so  that  we  may 
judge  whether  we  get  full  value  for  what  we  pay. 
If  I  am  right  as  to  the  inevitable  expansion  of 
municipal  activity,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
adopt  the  budget  plan  and  that  we  connect  that  with 
an  accounting  system  that  shows  really  what  the  differ- 
ent lines  of  enterprises  and  service  cost  us.  But 
with  the  budget  and  the  requisite  accounts  must  go 
also  proper  financial  methods,  rational  departmental 
divisions,  right  ways  of  handling  employes, — in  gen- 
eral such  organization  and  procedure  as  will  mean 
efficient  business,  A  municipality  is  after  all  primarily 
a  business  organization  for  the  service  of  its  people. 
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Note  :  We  are  beginning  here  a  list  of  all  the  municipali- 
ties and  municipal  officials  of  the  state.  We  shall  print  each 
month  all  that  we  have  space  for,  with  the  purpose  of  having 
the  completed  list  in  print  as  early  as  possible.  It  has  been 
exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  data  of  absolute  completeness 
and  accuracy  regarding  every  city,  town,  borough,  village  and 
township  in  the  state  without  a  single  omission.  However, 
we  have  checked  our  work  by  the  records  of  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  and  Ihey  are,  therefore,  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  anyone  calling  any  error 
or  omission  to  our  attention. 


ABSECON    (800),  fi 


c  Co. 


Craven.  Jo«.  P.  Chevney,  Harry  Carton.  George  L.  Hackett,  F.  H. 
Henry,  Martin  Pitney;  Countel,  A.  C.  Abbott,  Atlantic  City;  Clerk, 
'   ■  ■  ""  r.  H.  Hammell;  Engineer,  H.  P.  Thompson; 

Lden. 

ACQUACKANOCK  TWP.   (2400),  Passaic  Co. 

CommUteimn,  CUrence  W.  Finkle,  379  Cliflon  Ave.,  Clifton: 
Richard  H.  Handy,  143  Trenton  Ave.,  Sjlceiitv;  laa.  Marsh.  Sr..  332 
South  FirM  St.,  Lakeviewj  Adam  A.  Ritter,  40  Barkley  Ave..  Clifton; 
Leiter  F.  Mcloney,  156  Second  St.,  Clifton:  Georie  F.  ScbmidI,  \Z6 
Clifton  Ave..  Clifton;  Peter  J.  Vareloni,  115  tUwfolph  Ave.,  Cliflon; 
Alexander  P.  Fulton.  179  Madiun  Ave.,  Clifton;  George  P.  Meyers. 
120  Madiion  Ave.,  Clifton;  Abram  A.  LaRue.  Franklin  Ave.,  Dela- 
...       -    .._,..__    „ ._.      "Sion  Place;  CoHBMl,  Wm.  P. 


nna;  Wm.  O.  lackson,  Fenner  Ave..  Albion  Place;  Coantll,_  Wm.  P. 
lurley,  First  Nat't  Bank  Bldg.,  Faterson;  Clerk,  Edward  ^.  Yere- 
ce,  666  Main  Ave.,  Cliflon;  rnamrrr,  Jobn  W.  DeMoIl,  19  Hadley 
-      Clifton;    Engituer,    John    A.    Dool"--     "-■— -    ■'— ■    " 


., ,    ^ ...    Hje.    Hobflli     iruni    ^<ii 

_._...  ..lallk    Offcer,    Emerson    Hornstra,    16  Hidley 

Cliflon;   Police  ONd  Firt   Commilltt.   George   F.   Schmidt.   Jas.    1 
Sr..  George  P.  Meyers,  Clarence  W.  Finhle,  Peter  j.  V; 
ing  Iiuptctar,  LanSiert  Str 


,  31  Madison  Ave.,  Cliflon. 


AiLLENDALE    (1138),  Bbbcen  Co. 

Mayor.  Gustave  Nadler;  Co««ci(mor.,  Wm.  W.  Pollock,  Wm.  F. 
Kornboff,  B.  F.  Hutches,  Jr..  Frederick  Kolter.  W,  G.  Z.  Crilchley. 
Robt.  P.  Schambach;  Counsil,  Walter  R.  Hudson.  Pateraon;  Clerk, 
Charles  F  Smith;  CoUtcior.  Godfrey  Piitii;  Auditor.  Wm.  W.  Pollock; 
Ew/ineer.  Frank  D.  Livermore.  Ridgewood;  Recorder.  Arthur  Tomalio; 
Htattk  0§ctr,  Or.  G.  H.  Parkhurst;  Firt  Commiisioiiers.  Wm.  F. 
Kornboff,  W.  G.  Z.  Critchlev.  Robt.  P.  Schambach;  Police  Commis- 
tioneri,  Frederick  Koiter,  W.  G.  Z.  Ctiithley,  Wm.  F.  KornhotI; 
Buildins  Inspector,  John  W.  Redolph;  Alienor,  John  Yeomana. 

ALLENHURST  (350).  Monuouth  Co. 
Mayor,   Jamei   M.   Ralsion;   ComMiuioners,  James   M.   Ralston,   Geo. 

D.  Morrow,  T.  Clark  Cottreil:  Couyuel.  Frank  Durand;  CIt'k.  Charles 

E.  King;    Efteineer,    Wm.    W.    Rawan;    Recorder,    Charles    E.    King; 
Police  and  File  Defft,  T.  Clark  Cotltell,  Chr'm. 


ALLENTOWIS   (800).  Mokmouth  Co. 

Mayor,  Albert  Robinson;  CoMncilmen,  Elias  B.  Rogers,  James  H. 
Graham.  Jobn  S.  Hulse,  William  B.  Mannering.  Gardner  A.  Bird; 
Clerk.  Charles  S.  Joiner;  Collector.  Edward  Dilatusb;  Aiselior,  Geoige 
A.  Longabone;  Engineers,  Alfred  Bradley.  Harry  Champlin;  Recorder. 
Gordon  D.  Frasee;  Health  Ogicer.  Harry  R.  Oisbtow;  Counsel,  Linton 
Salterthnaile;  Marshal.  Stephen  B.  Bergen. 

ALEXANDRIA  TWP.    (1093),  Hunimdom  Co. 

Commitlcemcn.  John  C.  Davis,  Miltord.  R.F.D.  2;  George  B.  Woolf. 
Miliord.  R.F.D.  2;  Charles  H.  Curtis,  Milford,  R.F.D.  2;  Counsel. 
Harry  J.  Able,  Frenchio«n:  Clerk.  Hertert  B.  WvUcr,  Milford;  Treas- 
urer.  Charles  H.  Curtis;  Asieisor,  Wm.  B.  Wean,  Milford,  R.F.D.  2; 
Collector,  Harry  B.  Vanayckel,  Milford,  R.F.D.  Z:' Constable.  Norwood 
S.  Anderson,   Potistonn. 

ALLOWAY  TWf.    (ISOO),  SAtm   Co. 
CommUleemen.  not  reporterf     -     '     ■ 
Emmell;  Health  Officer,   Hen 


r,  J.  C.  Coleman;  Trei 


er,  Joseph 


ALPHA   (2184),   WAa»Ew  Co. 

^Ifoyar.  Carl  Veit;  Councilmen.  James  Compton.  Clarence  Cro>w)n. 
Joseph  H.  Hawk.  Luther  Hughes,  Wilkes  Kohl,  Howard  Pickel; 
Counsel,  (not  yet  appointed);  Clerk.  CleveUnd  M.  Rhen;  Treasurer, 
Harry  S.  Pursel;  EnfltBit^,  Robert  P.  Howell;  Healih  OUcer,  Cleve. 
land  M.  Rhen. 


ALPINE   (400),  Bekoh  ICo. 

Mayor.  Godfrey   J.   Mahler;    Councilmen.   Ralph  E.   Gt 
"      ■       *  •   "   ■  n,  N.   S.  Whi        *■ 


Dubois, 


Johnston;  Countel.  LeRoy  Vanderburgh.  fenaOy;  Clerk.  Robi.  II. 
Monroei  Collector,  Lawrence  DuBois;  Auditor,  H.  M.  Haldic,  Hack- 
ensack;  Engineer,  Charles  E.  Ackerson,  Englewood:  Heailh  Officer, 
R.  H.  Monroe. 

ANDOVER   (SOO),  Stissax  Co. 

Mayor,  Robert  T.  Smith;  Councilmen,  W.  R.  Ayers.  J.  EUood  Drake. 
Geo.  tosey.  O.  A.  McPeck,  Henry  N.  Hinda;  Counsel,  Judge  Allen  R. 
Shay.  Newion;  Clerk,  F.  N.  VanSyckle;  Treasurer,  Chts.  M.  Young; 
Health  Officer,  S.  S.  Wills;  Folic*  Commissioner,  I-.  S.  Cornine;  Firt 
Commissioner,  O.  A.  McPeck. 


White;  Cilv  Allomei'.  James  D.  Carton;  Comptrl'lr-Treas..  Reuben  H. 
Norris;  Ciiy  Aaditort,  Alvin  B.  Oliver,  Hert)ert  G.  Stewart;  Engineer, 
Xian  Rogers;  Poller  Juiiice.  John  A.  Borden;  Health  Officer,  Budd  «. 
Oberl;  BuUding  Inspector.  John  H.  Bcnnell;  Supt.  Water  and  Sewer 
Dept..  Robert  Hartley,  Jr.;  Assessor-Collector.  Wm.  E.  Harrison;  Re- 
ceiver  of  Revenue,  J.  Linwood  Shepherd;  License  Intpeclor,  },  Henry 
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ATLANTIC  CITY   ( 

Mayer,  Harry  Bad 

of  Public  Affairs:  W 

Tbompson,   Director 


oners,  Han 
31.0J.    Dirocf-    - 


1  Chat.    D.    While 


lie  ImproTFmcnts;   Albert  Beyer,   Director 

i  Finance;  City  Clrrk,  Joseph  A.  McNamee;  Cilji  Solid- 

lor,  Harry  Wootlon;   City  Treamrer,  Alttn   Beyer;   City  Compirollir, 

B.  H.  ToHnsend;  £npiH«T,  John  W.  Hackney;  Recordtr.  Edmund  C. 
Gaskill,  Jr.;  HiallK  OScrr,  Dr.  Talbot  Reed:  Cliitf  of  Peltct,   Robert 

C.  Miller;   Chitf  of  Fir,  Dtft.,  Wi:iiam  J.   Black;  Bvilding  Inifitclor. 


BELVIDERE    (18S0),  Wji«b«»   Co. 

Mayor.  George  M,  WMenor;  CouHcilmeH,  John  E.  Allen.  John  Barry, 
Oscar  Boycr,  Ambrou  B.  Searlets,  Martin  C.  Swartswefler,  Ueloni 
Wilson;  Counstl,  Nicholas  Harris;  Cltrt.  V.  G.  Pursell;  Treanrtr, 
Morris  S.  Faust;  Sireel  Commitiion^r,  John  B.  Cole;  Collector,  George 
Widenor.  Jr.;  Asiitior,  A.  B.  Searlesa;  Chief  of  Polia,  E.  E.  Saver- 
cool;  Chlif  of  Fire  Deft.,  Frank  M.  Bair. 

BERGENFIEiLD  <3,IO0),  Buicen  Co. 

Mawr,  August  G.  WcHerauer;  Councilmin,  Emil  H.  Bauer,  Henry 
G.  Wagner,  B.  H.  Wunder,  C.  E.  Hatch,  E.  W.  Crumley,  Thoa,  J. 
Prime;   Counsel,    Frank   G.   Turner;   Clerli,    VI.    M.   Cornell;   Rccerder, 


ATLANTIC  TWP.   (1200),  Monmouth  Co. 

Tomuhip   Commilleemeti,   Sidney  J.    Beers,   Chrm.,  Collancck,  OS'.   J. 

AUDUBON    <.3fi09),  Cauhh   Co. 

Mayer,  Prescott  C.  Milts;  CouKcilmen,  Cooper  L.  MacMillan,  Wil- 
liam P.  Bond,  John  H.  Bennett,  J.  Byron  Mulliner,  Chas.  F  Goul- 
bum,  Joseph  WklUce.  Jr.;  Counsel,  Charlcj  A.  Wolverton;  Clerk, 
"■■"         ",   Krame-     *     "  ^  ...... .         t         .... 


ird  Callingham;  Eneineer,  j.  1.  Alberta 

liams;  Building  Injfeclor,  Richard  Has 


Creighton,  Jr.; 
n;  Health  Ofice\ 


API  May  Co. 

.  Smilb;   CmmcUmen,  E.   B.  High,  C.  K.  Johnson, 
R.  Will,.  Dr.  A.  V.  JoHiffe,  Wil»n  McCandless; 
.  W.  Rosenbaum;  Trtatvrer,  WalKt 


AVON -BY -THE -SEA    (707),    MoMuonTK    Co. 

Moior,    John   Thompson;    Counril'nen,   Frederick   D.   Clayton,  Alited 
T.    (5lark.    Louig    Schmacblenberger,    D.    Frank    Herbert,    Melvin    H. 

r  S.  Clayton:  Couniel.  Uon  R.  Taylor;  Clerk,  G.  Cleve- 

'    -    I   Sofield;   Auditor,   Herbert  G.   Stewart; 


BA-RNEGAT  CITY   (78),  Oceaw  Co. 


rine;  Couniel.  W,  Howard  Jeffrey;  Cltrk,  John  M.  Barber;  Treaturer, 
John  M.  Barber;  Health  Oficer,  }.  Howard  Friok;  PoKci  Commisiion- 
Tt,  A.   D.  Applegate,  Horace  S.  Peer. 


BASKING  RIDGE    («40>,  Soum 


BAVHiFlAD  (300),  Ocsam  Co. 

Mayor,   Ahah    Strickland;   Coum _.  .,.. 

mings.  J.   Hasaenger.  F.   Ferry,  Jr.,  C.  L.  Oaylon, 
CaumW,  Clarence  iH.  Murphy;  CW    '    ■    " 
Foster.  Ji 


■e  K.  Murphy; 
BAYONNE    (6;,000).  Hu 


1,  E.   F.   Cum- 

-.  _.    , , M.  Applegate; 

J.  J.  Foraylbe;  Treasurer,  Julius 


Co. 


.     ,  ven;   Commistioners.     Pierre   P.     Garven. 

rector  of  Public  Aflairs;  Matthew  T.  Cronin,  Director  of  Revenu. 
Finance;  Hugh  H.  Mara,  Director  of  Streets  and  Public  Imoroven 
Horace  Robe moq.  Director  of  Parks  and  PuMic  Properly;  Henry 
•on.  Director  of  Public  Safety:  City  Attorney,  Daniel  J.  Murray; 
CUrk,  William  P.  Lee;  City  Treasurer,  John  J.  Ryan;  Recorder, 
liam  J.  Cain;  Health  Officer,  John  T.  Connolly;  Buildvta  Intp 
John  W.  Grant;  Collector  of  Revenue.  Robert  A.  Gardner;  Water 
....    _    >--,  p.  Smith;  £«u.  Intpector^Vsttrlck  J.  McCrar"      - 


Mayor,  W.  l~  Butler;  C, 
U.  Hay4>erry.  J.  W.  Ben 
Wm.  Howard  Jeffrie).  To- 
S.  C  Hewitt;  Auditor,  I 
Recorder,  H.  S.  C.  Hew 
Cofiimiisioner.  J.  W.  Ben 


.   Neil 


__erbert  Willis,  Ekn  Parker.  ,. 
River;  Clerk,  A.  P.  King;  Trtajur. 
.    Weissinger;    Engineer,    Harrv  Ci 


1  H.  Wal. 


of    Public    Affairs    and    Public    Safety.    ]_  ..    _.._    

Edward  E.  Hatbes.  Director  of  Revenue  and  Finance;  John  D.  Cak 
wdl.  Director  of  Sewers,  Water  and  Poor;  Counsel,  Harold  A.  Miller 
Cltr*,  Robert  G.  Minion;  Treasurer,  Leroy  F.  Vermeule;  Auditoi 
Henry  W.  Underwood;  Engineer,  Frank  T.  Shepard;  Recorder,  G.  S 
Wines;  Health  Officer,  W.  Brand  Smith;  Bulldinff  Inspector,  W.  H 
Jacobson;  Tovm  Collector,  Fred  P.  Fackrell;  Toten  Astessor,  Frank  / 
iieary. 
BELMAR   (2,SS3),  MoNuouiH  Co. 

Mayor,  Robert  P.  Poole;  Councilmtn,  James  B.  Housel,  Forman  f 
Hutch  inson,  Nathan  C.  King,  W 11  lard  J.  Sterner,  Dr.  Fred  \ 
Thompson     George  W.   Van   Note;    Counsel.    Harry    R.   Cooper;   Clerl 


BERNARDS   TWP.    (5.000)    SovMSEr  Co. 

(Including  Basking  Ridge.  BFrnardsville,  Liberty  Corner.  Far  Hills.) 
Committeemen.   C.   P.   Campbell,   Far  Hills;    Kenneth   B.   Schley,  Far 

Hills;    James    C.    Clark,     BernardSTille;    Daiid    Buist,     Bernardsville; 

Thomas  Holmes,  Bernardsville;  Counsel.  Harrison  P.  Undabuty;  Clerk, 

E.  Dargel,  Bernardsville;  Treasurer,  Kenaelb  B.  Schlev;  Engineer, 
Anthony  Scbumarher;  Recorder.  William  Prant;  Health  Oficer,  L.  R. 
Hanbrich;  Fire  Comtnistioner,  A.  B.  Gibb,  BernardsviHe;  Road  Super- 
I'iiar,  T.  B.  Smith,  Bernardsville;  Collector,  Robert  Kay,  Liberty  Cor- 
ner;  Attestor,  J.   B.   Koonenberg.   Bernardnrille. 

BEVERLY   (2.240),   BuaiiNOTON  Co. 

Mayor,  James  V.  Roberta;  Commissioners,  James  V.  Roberts.  Wil- 
liam T.  Snead.  One  vacancy;  Counsel,  Ernest  Watla;  Clerk,  Ellwood 
P.   Rodman;   Treasurer,  Chas.    F.   Stevenson;  Health   Officer.   Harry  J. 

BEVERLY   TWP.    (2,719),    Burlikgtow   Co. 

Commilleemen,  Harry  K.  Cramp.  Chr'm,  Beverly;  James  R.  Maul, 
Delanco:  Alban  Spooner,  Beverly;  Counsel.  Budd  M.  Rigg,  Burlington; 
Clerk.  John  C.  Stuart;  Treaturer,  Joseph  W.  Hansell;  Health  Officer, 
Joseph   B.    Carter. 

BLAIRSTOWN   TWP.    (l,44fi),  WAiaaii   Co. 

Committeemen,  F.  P.  Bunnell,  D.  J.  Shotwell.  D.  R.  Newman; 
Counsel.  Egbert  Rosecrans;  Clerk.  Samuel  T.  Beatty;  Recorder,  Albert 
B.  Craig;  Hiallh  Officer.  Dr.  H.  O.  Carhart;  Treasurer.  D.  J.  Shot- 
well;  Contlable,  I,  B.  Bird;  Collector.  F.  G.  Everill;  Assessor,  and 
Fill   Warden,  J.  A.  Dugan. 

BLOOMIFIEI.D   (17,070).  EssM  Co. 
.Mayor.  Frederick  Sadler;  Covncilmen,  H.  C.  Farrand,  E.  J.  Hughe*. 

F.  W.  Thompson,  Fred  Slorm,  Henry  Albinson.  Theodore  Anderson; 
Clerk,  Raymond  F.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Harry  L.  Osborne;  TolBn  At- 
torney. Charles  F.  Kocher;  Engineer,  Ernest  Baechlin:  Recorder, 
Charles  B.  Gurney;  HroJifc  Officer,  ©r.  Joseph  C.  Saile;  Building  In- 
spector, Charles  A.  Venner;  Road  Superintendent.  Fred  B.  Stimmi; 
Board  of  Assessors.  Fred  K.  Gahs,  Chairman;  IVater  Superintendent, 
William  R.  Rawson;  Chief  of  Police,  Lewis  M.  Collins;  Chief  of  Fire 
Dept..   George  E.  Koeber. 

BLOOMSBURY  (6S0).  Hi 


.   .     ,  ,. .    .__.    ..,      .   .  Jtath;  Recorder.  B.   B. 

Housel;     Health    Officer.    D.    M.    Apgar;    Fire    Committee,    James    C. 
Cougle,  Chr'm.;  Borough  Marshall.  Lewis  Cressman. 

BOGOTA  (2,500),  BaaaiH  Co, 

Mayor,  Herman  A.  BraumuHer;  Councilmen.  WiHiam  Hawkey,  J.  F. 
Knotr,  J,  F.  (ierber,  J.  S.  Wiggins,  R.  W.  Purdy,  W.  Sl.J.  Tozer; 
Countel,  George  C.  Felter;  Clirh.  Harlan  P.  Ross;  Collector,  Victor  J, 
iLudwig;  Health  Officer,  R.  H.  L.  Oathoff;  Police  and  Fire  Conunu- 
tioner.  J.  E.  Knorr,  Chr'm.;  Building  Inspector.  Charles  E.  Slanlon; 
Superintendent  of  Streeti,  E.  J.  Keegan;  Inspector  of  Semr  Disposal. 

BOONTON    (5.200),    Motais    Co. 

Mayor,    Arthur     Blanchard;     Councilman,    E.    H.    Hobble,    Hugh    B. 
Peteher.   John   E.    Dunn,   Frank    Hammond,    George   W.    Ross.    August 
Moller.   Jr..   Warren   H.    Baldwin;    Counsel.    Franli   H.    Pierce;    Clerk, 
I  R.    Bailey;   Treasurer.   Samuel   G.    Harris;   Enffineer.   John   B. 


BORDENTOWN    (4^50),   Bubunctoh   Co, 

Mayor,  Dr.  J.  S.  GiBiert;  Commissioners,  Dr.  J.  S.  Gilbert,  Dr.  W. 
W.  Kester;  S.  F.  Garrison;  Counsel.  Harold  B.  Wells;  Clerk,  Joseph 
R.  Malone;  Treasurer,  Milton  R.  Cox;  Auditor.  Harold  Collison;  Engi- 
neer. J.  Horace  Eaton:  Health  Officer.  Dr.  C.  D.  Mendenhall;  Marshal, 
Amos    P.    Thorn;    Building   Inspector,    J.    Horace    Eaton;    Firi    Chief, 

BOUND   BROOK   (5,200),   Somebsei  Co, 

.1/oyor,  John  T.  Robinson;  Councilmen.  not  reported;  Counsel.  Wil- 
liam  F.  Vosseller;  Clerk,  John  W.  Reed:  Collector.  John  J.  Mater; 
Engineer.  F,  A.  Dunham;  Recorder,  Andrew  D.  Flanner;  Police  Chief, 
W.  F.  Wash. 

BRADLEY  BEACH   (2.250),  MonkoV'th  Co. 

.1/ayor,  W.  E.  Macdonald;  Commissioners.  W.  E,  Macdonald.  Di- 
rector  of  Public  Affairs  and  Public  Safety;  A.  T.  Rogers.  Director  of 


NEW  JERSEY   MUNICIPALITIES 


Sireeu  and  Public  InuroTenieiits ;  Bernard  V.  PaLand,  iDircctor  ol 
Revenue  ind  F[n»nce;  Coumel.  Ward  Kremer;  Clerk,  James  E.  Jones; 
AHiitoT,  A.  B.  aiver;  EiMjmwr,  Niarl  Rogers;  Rtcordtr.  Bernard  V. 
Poland;  HeaUh  Offcf.  George   Boslick. 

BRANCHVILLE  (650),  Sussex  Co. 
Mayor,  John    H.   Nelden:    CcuHcilmen.   B.  C.    DcPue,   H.    L,    Bond, 
-,    Buchanan    Clajton    Dayenpon,    E.    "     "— '--     °     "^     " 


■lu,  ..»•»•/,  Alten  B.  Shaj,  Ht-^u. 
■tr,  Witliam  C.  Cook;  Recordir.  JoliD  . 
tntr,  MUiaia  Hooeri  Firr  Cummitjicn. 


ttmtn,  William  E.  Harvey,  Poinl  Pleaunt;  John  A.  I 
■aali  CItrk,  Geoi^e  W.  Anderson.  W.  PoiW  Pleasant. 


_  .     .  W.  G.  Harden 

,  UcCarriek;  Polici 
:  Ralph  W.  Dye. 


BRIDGETOX   (13.300)    Cnirai 


William  L 
wood,  Edi 
Fredi  ■  ■ 


fvihitaker;  CouHcSmtn,  John  H.  Evans.  ] 
K.  Uettinier,  William  B.  Holmes,  George 
ela,    George    Most;    Public    Werlii,    W.    Dayiot 


Mc.,  Walter  ri.  Bacon.  Jr.;  CU 
'id  M.  Bowenl  Comptrolltr,  fiami 
Bacon;    Hialth   Oficir,   Charles    . 


Public    SaftI, 


daftly. 
les   P.  ■ 


W.  Dayion  Frederick. 


BRIDGE  WATER  TWP.  (2.03!!}.  Souusi 

CommilUrmtn,    J.    Albert     Schneider, 

"  -■— ;  Joseph   C"^—    ^ "'-   '■- 


illei   Clerk.    Rilpb    S.    Young, 
Rariuni    Atd' 
tale,  Rai- 


idilar,    <3eorge    1 


Larnivale,  Rai 
BUDGEPORT  (275),  Bui 


iiW,  John  F.  Reger,  Somer- 
rreaturiT,  Abram  A.  Amer- 
iriun;    HjvttA    Oficer,   Alex 


BtTTLER,   (3.500).  Moaa 

Mayir,    Edward    K.    R 

£merv   S.    Burlison,   Edw 

Decker,  Charles  B.  Ogden 


Co. 


for,    i:,u>.iu    n.    Roberts;    Councilmtn,   Jos.    F.    McLean.    ] 
r   ^.    Burlison,   Edward    Bodmer,   Jr.,    S.   A.    Decker.   Williat 
~      '       B.  Ogden:   Coumel,  Francis  H.   McCuc:   Clerk. 
.    Hopper;    Collector,   Allen    Looker;    Enehietr,   R.    H.   Lamscha; 
corder,  Harrr  M.  Taylor;  Perk  CommitiiaHfr.  Joseph  Klein. 


(No 


CALDWELL  (3.500).  Essa: 

Mayor,  Dr.  Edward  E.   I 

Anderson,    Wm.    Sharwell, 


Co. 


I    L.    E. 


:  ^MdUcr  L.  T.  Stevens;  Engineer.  L.  E,  Miller  Ir.; 
Iliam  Porter;  Health  Officer,  V.  M.  D.  Marcy:  Chuf  ej 
-     ■    ■        -    ■  -        ■  ■    ■.  Charles   York;   Aaeaar,  J. 


AlUn 'Wales;   Tax  CoOector,  W.  J.  Fi 
CAPE  MAY  POINT  (192>,  Ci 


Mayor,  E.  W.  Springer;  Commiinoneri,  E.  W.  S[Kingef,  ,W.  Lenoit, 
M.  Rigor;  Clerk.  H.  H.  Busse;  Trtatnrtr,  J.  T.  Huff;  Engineer.  L.  E. 
Miller;  Health  Offcer.  ].  T.  Huff;  Atieisor,  Normaa  Rigor;  Marikal. 

Charles  Dempsey;  Sintlng  Fund  Ci  '         '  -         — 

CARLSTADT  (4,200),  Bsaci 


Williani 


Wells,  Chrm 

K^fCVur,    DILVCEM    Co.  '  ,     ^       ,       .  ,       ,.T-i 

p  Obenhuber;  CouHcilmen,  C.  SUrkee,  J.  Frederick,  Wil- 
liam Clock,  wSliara  Bade,  F.  Reef,  William  neeshmao;  Counsel,  Otto 
I.  Sirasser;  Clerk.  Ernest  Walmach;  Trraturer,  Geo.  Zimmermann; 
Enaineer  E.  M.  J.  Zuber;  Recorder,  Hcrnian  A.  Schmidt;  Hrallh  Offi- 
cer Leo  Cumo;  Police  Commiieioner.  William  Glock;  Firt  Commu- 
liciitr,  J.  Reef;  Builditiff  Irnpeclor,  Jerry  MarconL 

It  Co. 

CHATHAM    (2/KW).  Moaaii  Co. 

Mayor,  Wm.  G.  Badgley;  Coundlmen,  Joseph  Walden;  Charles  H. 
Van  Werl;  Floy*  L.  Auble,  Wm.  C.  Middlebrook,  iDavid  D.  Keeve, 
Louis  B.  Brown;  Caunirl.  Ernest  L.  Quackenbush;  Clerk,  W.  S. 
Angelli    Recorder,    I.   O.    Waddell;    Collector,   George   V.   Lum;    "-'--- 

Committiner.  Wm.  C.   Middlebrook-    "'--  •"         •    '  

den;  Htaith  Officer,   Dr.  W.  A.  Jaq 


r  dommieeione^,  Joseph  Wal- 


CHATSWOBTH   (300),   Bi 


Co. 


BUENA  VISTA  TWP.  (3,599).  Atlaktic  Co. 

Contmittemen,  Thomas  «.  Hulk,  Chairman,  Vineland;  Frank  Di 
drea,  Vineland;  ArchibaM  Cook.  Landisville;  CItrk,  Douglas  Rei 
Vineland)  Treturer,  Archibald  Cook,  Laadlsville;  Rtcordtr,  Jair 
Cimino.  Minolola;  CoUetlor,  Arthur  C.  Daggett,  Minotola;  Atttttt 
UrvHIe  E.  Searle.  Vineland. 

BURLINGTON   (8,928),  BoatiNOiON  Co. 

Mayor,  E.  Ellsworth  ttount:  Councilmen,  C.  Gaunt  Holmes.  Pres.; 
Edward  B.  Carman.  'Louis  A.  Craft,  Howard  Eastwood,  Beniamia 
Farner,  I.  Snowden  Haines.  Harry  Bigbee,  Eli  Lawrence,  Jr..  Michael 
J.  McAdam,  John  Bice,  George  W.  Sliinn.  Jr..  C.  Paneoast  Smith; 
Conniel,  Ernest  Watt.;  Clerk,  Walter  W.  Marrs;  Trtaiurer,  Shreve  R. 
Taylor;  Engineer.  Henry  S.  Haines;  Health  Officer,  C.  H.  W.  Van- 
aciver;  Bnilding  Inspector,   William   H.  Schuyler. 

BURLINCTON  TWP.   (1500)    BuatiBoTON  Co. 

Catnmitfemtn.  TAomas  P.  Birkett.  Chrm.,  F.  W.  Shedaker,  Ellis  C. 
Parker.  Burlington;  Astetior,  Thomas  P.  Gany.  Burlington;  Collector, 
James  C.  McCotraick.  Bnrliiwton;  Covntel,  Reginald  Branch,  Burling- 
ton; Clerk,  Aaron  Sbedaker,  Burlington:  Treanrer,  Etiii  C.  Parker, 
Burlington;    Healih   Officer,   Thomas    P.    Gany,    Burlington. 


Mayor.  Jamei  McNeai;  Cannrilnttn,  Horace  Bradbury,  Clarence  High, 
John  Sigel.  Harry  Horton,  John  Graham,  Charles  Jedlucka;  CoimmI, 
Adam  R.  Sloan;  CItrk,  J.  T.  Humphries;  rr<uiir*r,  Simon  Kohoot; 
Finance  Commiitee,  Horace  Bradbury,  Chrm.;  Engntetr,  J.  C.  Reminc- 
ton,  Jr.;  Health  Officer,  Dr.  J.  J.  UoveHer. 


CHESTER  TWP.  (l.SOO).  Moaaii  Co. 
-         -  -  I  t.  Cono     -    " 

_  .     , ./;  rr«««...,   - _. 

Roadj.  John  W.  Rourk;  Health  Officer,  Dr.  Harris  Day. 

CHESTERFIELD  TWP.   (1,228),  Bu« 
r^^miiietmtn,   Chas.    M.    Bum' 
Wrighl  H.  Longstre. 


,    (Trosswicks;    Aaron    E.   JchnMn, 


"   BoTJen 
I    H.    Rog 


;   Cler, 


Josia 


rick,  C 


CLAYTON   (1,700).  GLoucurea  Co. 

JMoyor,  J.  P.  Potter;  ConucUmtn,  John  B.  Buiby,  J.  F.  Blakcborough, 
Jos.  £.  Petersen,  A.  G.  Silver,  C.  Norman  Pierce.  George  H.  Chew; 
Coumel,  Francis  B.  Davis;  Clerk,  Walter  DuBoisj  Treaturtr,  W.  C. 
Shreve;  Aueseor.  W.  S.  Rosclle;  Audilor.Wea.  G.  Angle;  Engineer, 
J.  Owen  Carter;  Supervieor  ol  Streets.  S.  F.  Parks. 

rWP.  (4,600),  Cahden  Co. 
T.  S.  Foj..  Chairman.  Laurel  Springs;  F.  E.  McCann, 
Liemenian;  wm.  R.  SenNnan,  Berlin;  Coumel,  Charles  King;  Clerk, 
Edward  Arcutien.  Stratford;  Treainrer.  Jas.  W.  Davis;  Auditor,  J.  B. 
Buth;  Heallh  Officer.  Dr.  F.  B.  Cook;  Assessor,  Geo.  W.  Evans;  Super- 
viiO'  ol  Readi.  Othmar  E.  Schmid. 


CLIFFSIDE  PARK  (4,700),  Ba»( 
oeckelbl 


John  C.  Cadien;  cfaundlmen,  James  J.  Flood,  Joseph  J. 

"    "    S.  Hoeckelberg,  Fred  V.  Naedler.  John  J.   Mi 

M.  Agnew;   Clerk.  Louis  J.   E. '■  -     ' 


incameH,  Anson  V.  John 
_    _  Weltach,    Wilbur    Byoneu,    i..    t. 

Jacobus;  Coumel.  Thomas  C.  Provost;  Clerk,  John  J.  VanOrJer;  Col- 
lector. John  I.  Jacobus;  Engineer.  J.  Sylvester  Provost;  Recordir. 
Morris  B.  Lindstey;  Buildina  Impector,  Thomas  Monan;  Asltisor,  C. 
E.  Hedder;  Heailh  Officer,  Wilson  Husk. 

CALDWELL  TWP.  (782).  Essex  Co. 

Committeemen.  Henry  Myers,  Chrm.,  Caldwell,  S.  P.  D.:  John  TL 
Courter.  Caldwell,  B.  F.  D.;  Frank  E.  Kent.  Caldwell.  R.  F.  D.; 
Coumel.  J.  Henry  Hsrriaon,  Caldwell,  R.  F.  D.;  Clerk.  Thomas  J. 
Duffee.  Caldwell.  R.  F.  'D.;  Collector,  Thomas  Peer,  Caldwell,  R.  F.  D.; 
Assessirr,   Henry  T.  Robinson.  Caldwell,  R.  F.  D. 

CAMDEN   (105.495).  Cahdih  Co. 

.)/ayor,  Charles  H.  Ellis;  Councilmen.  Via.  S.  Abbot.  Geo.  L.  Bender, 
J.  H.  BoKcn.  B.  Q.  Carney,  S.  Corson.  C.  K.  Deacon,  Jos.  H.  Forsytb, 
A.  R.  Gemberling;  Coumel.  E.  G.  C,  Bleakly;  Clerk.  Wm.  D.  Brown; 
Treasurer.  George  A.  Frey;  Comptroller.  S.  P.  McCord;  Engineer, 
L.  E.  Farnham;  Recordir.  A.  C.  Stackhouse;  Health  Officer,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Leavitt;  Building  Imptclor,  Wm.  H.  Day. 

t  APE  MAY  CITY  (2.749),  Care  May  Co. 

Mayor,  W.  L.  Stevens;  Commitiioners.  Jos.  H.  Hanes.  William  S. 
Shaw;  Coumel,  J.   Spicer  Learning;  Clerk.   William   Porter;    Triamrer, 


ward  Sheehan;  Auditor,  Henry  M.  Hai 
McCUve;  Recordir,  B.  Duncan  McClave; 
Ptiici  iCommiilie,  and  Fire  and  Water. 
Building  Impiclor.  Robert  Cadien,  Sr. 

CLINTON  (8B6).  Hunt 


.     _  .      .   .   Calliclor,  ^'. 

■:  Engineer,,  McClave  ft 
Health  Officer,  Fred  Dyer; 
Fred    V.    Naedler,    Chrm.; 


Mayor,  George  B.  Smith;  Councilmen,  George  A.  Morey.  Charles 
Buller.  John  lN.  C.  Rowland,  LeRoy  Duckworth.  Uriah  Crigar.  W.  S. 
Leigh;  Clerk,  George  A.  Hall;  Triaiurir.  S.  L.  Voorhees;  Health  Offi- 


■ioner,  C.  S.  Butler. 


,.  F.  Lindemann.  M.  E.  Wilcox;   Countel,  F. 
■      "  -         .  Wm.  A.  Oliver;   Ai- 
■  r,    D.    D, 


Maclntyre;  / 
oner.  J.  W.  R. 


,  Chrm 


COLLINGSWOOD   (6«)0).  CAMDas  Co. 

.Mayor,  Thomas  W.  Jack;  Councilmen,  C.  Kloss.  Jr..  F.  H.  Bond. 
t«o.  E.  Eynon,  F.  V.  Moffelt.  W.  C.  Hainea.  C.  W.  Balchelor;  Coumel. 
F.  D.  Weaver;  Clerk.  William  iHambrecbt.  Jr.;  Treaiurir,  Robert  S. 
Duff;  Engineer.  J.  C.  Bemington;  Health  Officer,  Dr.  E.  B.  Rogers; 
Fire  Committee,  C.  W.  Batchelor.  Chrm.;  BnUding  Inifeclor,   William 


r.  W.  C.  J>eweess;  Siniine  Fun 
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NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES 


Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey 


If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  (^portunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 

CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

., of   

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

WHEREAS :  An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and 

WHEREAS:  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modem  scientific  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  ts  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected   official  of   each   member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS :  The  above  named  organization  and  the  establishment  of  its  Bureau  have 
been  fully  authorized  by  law,  (Acts  1915,  Ch,  163)  and  all  municipalities  of  the  state,  by  the 
same  act,  authorized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and 
in  view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  in  said  League ;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the   

of   

that  join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice  

be  designated  to  represent 

the  of  

in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  this  organiza.tion  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  infomiation  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  infoimadon  with  respect  to  municipal  goverrunent;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

"Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  baaed  on  popnlatioD  at  the  rate  of  two  dollcra  per  thouHmd 
of  inhabitants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  00  miinicipalitjr  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  (Vt.oo  for  each  Babscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an  annual  subscription  to  New  Jemsey  Municipalities. 
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NEW  JERSEY   MUNICIPALITIES 


SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM  IS  EASY 

When  you  have  our  Booklet  describing  Waste  Cans  for 

STREET,  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  USE 

'  1  'HESE  illustrations  show  three  styles  of  our 
A    complete  line  of  Cans  and  Carts  described 
in  Catalog  PC.     One  of  them  will  just  fit  the 
conditions  that  have  puzzled  you  and  will  offer 
a  good   wearing  economical  solution   of   the 
problem. 

Let  us  send  you  this  Booklet  and  tell  you  all 
about  these  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 

CORRUGATED  DOUBLE  BOTTOM 

THE  STfEL  BASKET  CO.               steel  basket 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Vm  the  coupon  and  It  la  qalcktg  dona. 

\    THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO, 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 
PlM>«  tend  cat>loc  PC  t« 

: 

iDUmled  in  Cuu  for  StrMt,  P«1i,  Cunetarr  (check  wkicli) 

FOR  ASHES  AND  GARBAGE 
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ARTHUR  N.PIERSON&CO.  IN' 

WHOLESALERS 

SEWER  PIPE 
FLUE  LINING 
DRAIN   TILE 
FIRE   BRICK 
HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


Woolworth  Building 
New  York 

TELEPHONE  BARCLAY  7123 
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GOOD  RELIABLE  FIRE  HOSE 


■MEANS' 


FIRE  FIGHTING  PREPAREDNESS 


WAX  AND  GUM  TREATED  FABRIC  RUBBER  LINED  FIRE  HOSE  IS  NOT 
ONLY  GOOD  HOSE  BUT  THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  PRODUCED— THIRTY- 
SEVEN  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  BACK  OF  THIS  STATEMENT. 

OUR  NEW  LOOSE  INNER  TUBE  FIRE  HOSE  IS  DESTINED  TO  REVOLU- 
TIONIZE FIRE  HOSE  CONSTRUCTION.  IT  IS  MADE  LIKE  AN  AUTO- 
MOBILE TIRE.  THE  RUBBER  LINING  IS  AN  INDEPENDENT  RUBBER 
HOSE  AND  IS  REMOVABLE,  REPAIRABLE,  REPLACEABLE  AS  ARE 
ALSO  THE  FABRIC  JACKETS. 

WBITE  FOR  SAMPLES 

FABRIC  FIRE  HOSE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  ISSO 

127  DUANE  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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Official  Orsan  of  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities. 

Published  monthly  except  July  and  August. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  February  21,  1917,  at  the  post  office  at  Princeton,  Ntw  Jeisty, 

under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  po  object 
but  service.  Being  born  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  iniormation,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

ORGANIZED  MAY,  1915 

OFFICERS 

President   F.  W.  Donneu.y,  Mayor,  Trenton 

First  Vice   President George  N.  Segek,  Mayor,  Passaic 

Second  Vice  President Leichton  Calkins,  Mayor,  Plainfield 

Third  Vice  President Spauldinc  Frazeh,  Corporation  Counsel,  Newark 

Secretary-Treasurer    Cukton  J.  Swahtz,  Tax  Receiver,  Trenton 

Director,  Bureau  of  Information Claude  H.  Andehson,  Princeton 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

IN  ADDFTION  TO   THE    OFFICERS 

George  F,  Bkeksingeb,  Commissioner,  Jersey  City  W.  F,  McAllister,  Mayor,  Merchantville 

Daniel  A.  Gabber,  Mayor,  Ridgewood  V:ctor  Mravalac,  Mayor,  Elizabeth 

Clarence  E.  F.  Hetbick,  Mayor,  Asbury  Park  C.  G.  Justice,  Mayor,  Pitman 

Harry  Bacharach.  Mayor,  Atlantic  City  M.  L  Bayard,  Mayor.  Woodbine 

Washington  Wilson,  Mayor,  Metuchen  J.  P.  Potter,  Mayor,  Clayton' 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  imorovement  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  cooperation;  the  maintenance  of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for 
the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and  other  information  with  respfect  to  municipal  govern- 
ment; and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern-" 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand  of  inhabitants,  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of 
such  dues  ($1.00  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle  each  elected  official  pf  the  municipality  to  an 
annual  subscription  to  New  Jersey  Municipalities.  ^ 

The  Bureau  of  Information  of  The  Now  Jersey  Slate  League  of  Municipalities  is  located  in  the  rrinoelfn-iUiiiversity 
Library,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the  university  and  its  faculty.  Ji'i^ed  by  VJV^I. . 
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Jaeger  Concrete  Mixers 

Used  By  Cities,  On  Their  Own  Work 

Sidewalk-  Curbs-  Sewers-Etc. 

Let  us  send  sou  a  Catalogue  for  ^ourfile 


THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 
236  W.  Rich  Street  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


F.  WILLIAM  STOCKER,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS 

Concrete  Specialties:  Hetal  Forms,  Waterproof in{,  Damp-Proofing, 

Curb-Bars,  Paving  Joint,  Road  Nesh,  Pumps,  Concrete  Nixers, 

Rollers,  Tools. 


OFFICE  A  WAREHOUSE 


1031-1033  Clinton  Street 


HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


F.A.Barbour  "^^^il 

Consulting  Engineer 

WATER    SUPPLY,    WATER    PURIFICATION 
SEWERAGE  AND  SEWERAGE  DISPOSAL 

TREMONT  BUILDING 
BOSTON,      s      MASS. 


Alexander  Potter 

CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 

HYDRAULICS,   SANITATION, 
CONCRETE,        STRUCTURES. 

T.Iaphon.  5501  CortUndt 

50  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Every  Municipality  Interested  in  the  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  of 
Shade  Trees,  should  have 


SHADE  TREES  IN 
TOWNS  AND  CITIES 


ev  WILLIAM  SOLOTAROFF.  B.S. 
SuperinltndaU  of  Tht  Shade  Tree  Committiun  of  East  Orange. 


The  material  fumiahed  in  this  book  ie  shaped  and  preeented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  useful  to  the  private  onner  of  trees,  to  those  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish municipal  tree  departments,  and  to  those  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
such  departments. 

Here  you  will  find  just  the  information  that  you  need — everything  that 
you  ought  to  know  about  Shade  Trees.  The  author's  experience  has  enabled 
him  to  cover  his  subject  in  a  commendable  manner. 

305  pf^es,  6x9,  profusely  illustrated  with  original  photographs  by  the  au- 
thor—46  full-page  plates  and  35  figures,  comprising  229  half-tones  and  22 
lineillut-trations.    Cloth,  t3.(K)  net 

In  view  of  the  particular  value  of  this  book  and  the  need  for  it  in  the 
municipalities  of  the  state,  New  Jersey  Municipalittes  has  consented  to  act 
as  a  distributing  agency.    Fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  coupon. 


New  Jersey  Municipalities 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  "Shade  Trees  in  Towns  and  Cities"  by  William  Solotaroff,  B.S. 
Enclosed  is  three  dollars  in  payment. 

NAME 


ADDRESS... 
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Citizen  Interest  in  Municipal    Efficiency' 

Br  WillUm  H.  Allen,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Institute  for  Public  Service,  Nevi  York  Cily. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  possible  use,  I  think  it  will  be  in  or  four  years  something  like  a  million  dollars  in  at- 
trying  to  put  tt^ther  some  of  the  great  things  that  a  tempts  to  get  municipal  reform.  It  finally  got  reform 
company  or  body  of  officers  can  do  to  take  advantage  administration.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  from  a  dis- 
of  the  interest  of  citizens  in  municipal  efficiency.  I  tance  the  reform  administration  was  admirable  with 
shall  confine  myself  quite  briefly  to  some  concrete  sug-  respect  to  its  dealing  with  streets  and  with  respect  to 
gestions  having  to  do  with  putting  fuel  on  the  fire  of  its  handling  of  one  great  big  public  question  after  an- 
the  citizen  interest  that  we  know  does  exist  in  every  other,  but  it  failed  to  use  the  four  years  of  its  incum- 
city. 

There  are  three  different  objects  of  citizen  interest, 
the  personality  of  government,  the  tax  rate  or  amount, 
and  the  service  received. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  any  citizen  interest  in  your 
city  government  that  is  based  on  mis-information  will 
do  about  as  much  harm  as  good.  The  only  way  we  can 
utilize  citizen  interest  so  it  gets  us  anywhere  and  saws 
any  wood  is  to  see  that  it  is  based  on  information. 
Generally  speaking,  the  efforts  to  interest  citizens  fall 
down,  I  think,  in  failing  to  recognize  the  fact  that  an 
uniformed  citizenship  is  a  fickle  and  helpless  one. 
And  one  good  government  after  another  in  this  coun- 
try has  gone  to  pieces  because  we  did  not  study  how 


bency  to  give  the  public  doses  of  fact  small  enough  for 
the  public  to  take  it  in,  and  so  that  the  public  could 
not  be  misled  or  claptrapped  when  it  came  to  the  show- 
down of  the  next  election. 

I  have  thought  to  suggest  half  a  dozen  things  which 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  do  soon,  if  not  im- 
mediately, as  one  of  the  follow-up  phases  of  such  con- 
ferences as  the  annual  conventions  of  your  League. 
They  all  bear  upon  different  devices  for  keeping  the 
citizenship  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  and  what  is 
needed,  so  that  there  will  always  be  a  continuing 
memory  for  the  things  needed,  promised  and  done. 

The  first  is  that  city  administrations  recognize  the 

fact  that  ninety-five  out  of  every  one  hundred  citizens 

we  could  get  into  the  minds  of  John  Smith  and  Bill     ggt  tj,eir  information  from  newspapers,  and  that  they 


Jones  those  facts  about  government  that  would  make 
these  citizens  independent  of  the  stampeding  partisan- 
ship of  campaign  hurrah  and  prejudice. 

In  New  York  City  time  after  time  we  have  broken 
down  after  spending  months  or  years  in  different 
kinds  of  reform  work  because  we  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  the  reservoir  needed  to  be  full  and  that  the 
citizen  needed  to  know  enough  about  what  he  was 


therefore  take  seriously  the  opportimity  of  using  the 
press.  There  are  very  few  cities  in  the  country  where 
the  city  officers  budget  their  publicity  pr<^am.  There 
are  certain  crucial  periods  during  the  year,  certain 
dates  around  which  public  interest  associates,  certain 
critical  needs  of  the  city.  Take  your  meeting  here, 
for  instance, — unless  some  steps  are  taken  by  the  men 
who  go  back  to  their  cities  to  give  the  press  the  es- 


getting  out  of  the  government  so  that  he  could  not  be     sence  tomorrow  and  the  next  day,  and  for  the  Satur- 


misled  and  rushed  off  on  personality  or  partisan  ques- 
tions in  the  crisis. 

Philadelphia  spent,  I  think,  over  a  period  of  three 

*Aa  address  delivered  before  the  Second  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  The  New  Jersey  State  Le^rue  of  Municipalities,  Jan. 
10,  1917. 


day  edition  of  the  Newark  News,  you  can  talk  your- 
selves black  and  blue  in  the  face  and  yon  can't  get  it 
over  after  this  wreck.  It  is '  not  usable  newspaper 
material  unless  it  goes  in  at  once. 
We  spend  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  this  country  at 
{Continued  on  page  22)     -—,  ■ 
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Hon.  Leighton  Calkins 

Mayor  of  Plainficld  and  Second  Vice-PTCsidcht  of  The  New  Jersey  Slate  League  of  Munkipalilie. 


Leighton  Calkins,  Mnvor  of  Plaiiifleld,  X.  J.,  was  bom  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1866!  He  attended  the  public  schools  in 
Xewtoti,  Mass.,  ^aduating  from  the  High  School  there  in 
1886,  when  he  went  abroad  to  study  French,  German  and  music 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  returning  to  enter  the  sophomore  class 
Ht  Harvard  University  from  which  he  graduated  in  1990. 
After  two  vears  at  the  Masanchusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  a  special  engineering  course,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  graduating  in  1895  when  he  came  to  New  York  to  prac- 
tise law.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bard  &  Cal- 
kins for  sixteen  years. 

He  has  been  prominent  in 
local  affairs  in  Plainfleld  where 
he  has  lived  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Muhlenberg  Hospital  for  many 
years,  and  was  a  trustee  and 
president  of  the  Plainfleld 
Country  Club  for  ten  years. 
Always  interested  in  sports  he 
originated  the  golf  handicap 
system  whieh  bears  his  name, 
and  served  for  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Golf 
Association  and  Secretarv  of 
the  Metropolitan  Golf  Associa- 
tion j  and  as  an  official  of  the 
U.  S.  Golf  Association  he 
helped  frame  the  present  play- 
ing rules  of  the  game  in  1903, 
serving  on  an  American  Com- 
mittee which  worked  In  co-oper- 
ation with  St.  Andrews.  He 
retains  his  interest  and  Is  an 
authoritv  on  the  game. 

Mr.  Calkins  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Plainfleld  Com- 
mon Council  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  1913,  and  two  venrs 
later  was  elected  Mavor.  '  Re- 
nominated last  fall,'  he  was 
elected  for  a  second  term  with- 
out opposition.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  urging  him  to 
stand  for  re-election  after  he 
had  announced  that  he  did  not 
feel  that  he  could  serve  again. 

Plain  Held     has     always     had 
honest  government,  but  has  been 
conservative,  almost  slow,  in  the 
matter  of  public  improvements. 
Mayor    Calkins    started    in    to 
gain  the  conftdence  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  by  offering  to  attend  all  Ihelr  committee  meetings 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  if  they  so  desired.     The  result,  while 
it  has  made  the  work  arduous,  has  enabled  him  to  acquire  an 
intimate   knowledge   of   the   details   of   all   departments,   and 
■Mayor  and  Council  work  with  entire  co-operation  on  all   im- 
portant   problems.      Many    public    improvements    have    been 
started.     .\  beautiful  municipal  building  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction] streets  are  being  widened  and  permanently  paved; 
a  municipal  park  system  is  to  be  laid  out  by  a  Research  and 
Advisory    Commission;    and   other    projects    recommended    by 
him  are  under  way. 

Mayor  Calkins  has  attracted  attention  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  several  messages  to  the  Common  Council,  announcing 
his  decisions  on  issues  arising  in  Plainfleld  but  of  general  in- 


terest.    Three  of  these  were  in  the  nature  of  legal  opinions. 
In  one  case  he  construed  the  constitutional  right  of  free  speech 
and  held  that  street  meetings  are  a  concession,  and  arc  to  be 
permitted  only  when  they  do  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
primary  use  of  streets  as  a  means  of  getting   from  place  to 
place.   '  He  refused   to  issue  permits  for  street  meetings  to  ;> 
religious  sect,  after  public  disorder  following  a  violent  attack 
on  the  religious  views  of  others,  holding  that  the  public  have 
a  right  to  the  free  and  quiet  use  of  the  streets  without  having 
their  private  beliefs  offensively  assailed ;  and  that  the  constitu- 
tion gives  no  right  to  hold  meetings  on  streets,  people  having 
abundant    opportunity    for   the 
expression    of    their    views    in 
books,  papers  and  halls  of  their 

On  another  occasion  Mayor 
Calkins  interpreted  the  New 
Jersey  Sunday  blue  laws,  hold- 
ing that  they  are  to  be  enforced 
according  to  the  rule  of  reason 
and  not  literally ;  that  many 
laws  are  enacted  which  are  not 
expected  to  be  strictly  enforced. 
The  object  of  the  Sunday  laws, 
he  says,  as  backed  by  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  present  day, 
was  to  secure  quiet  orderliness 
and  a  general  cessation  of  busi- 
ness and  labor.  On  this  prin- 
ciple he  reminded  the  com- 
plainants that  Sunday  was  bet- 
ter observed  by  a  few  poor 
Italians  who  kept  their  shops 
quietly  open  though  in  violation 
of  the  letter  of  the  law,  than  by 
themselves  and  their  friends  in 
their  noisy,  dust-raising  auto- 
mobiles. 

In  a  third  message  he  decided 
against  municipal  censorship  of 
motion    pictures,    holding    that 
theatre     managers     should     do 
their    own     censoring    because 
they  arc  responsible  under  the 
law    for    giving   exhibitions    of 
any  immoral  tendency.     To  as- 
sist   the    honest   manager   with 
respect     to     border-line     films 
about  which  there  may  be  a  dif- 
ference  of    intelligent   opinion, 
he    appointed    a   committee    of 
citizens,   who   on    request    view 
pictures    in    advance    and    give 
their  opinion.    But  the  theatres 
are   free   to  exhibit   what   they   please,   simply   being   held    to 
strict  accountability.     As  for  improving  the  standard  of  pub- 
lic cKhibitions  which  are  coarse  and  undesirable  but  not  illegal, 
he  held  this  to  he  a  matter  not  within  the  province  of  municipal 
censorship   any   more   than   in   art   or   literature,  but   subject 
rather  to  the  influence  of  enlightened  public  opinion. 

Mayor  Calkins  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  and  drafted  its  consti- 
tution. He  is  an  advocate  of  home  rule  for  cities,  believing 
that  Its  to  their  internal  affairs  and  problems,  communities,  like 
individuals,  must  learn  by  experience,  and  would  better  work 
out  their  salvation  through  their  own  mistakes  than  be  sub- 
ject to  the  enervating  influence  of  slate  control  in  .matters  not 
of  state  concern. 
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The    Modern    City:     Its    Problems 

By  Spencer  F.  Ball 

President ,    Tcrre    Haute    Commercial    Club,    Terre    Haute,    Indiana. 


The  two  outstanding  facts  about  the  modem  city 
are  its  size  and  the  amazing  increase  of  its  problems. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  ancient  times  were  mere  hamlets 
compared  to  many  prosperous  county  seats  of  today. 
And  it  is  not  so  long  since  London,  New  York,  Berlin, 
Paris  and  Petrograd,  the  stupendous  communities  of 
today,  were  either  not  on  the  map  at  all  or  were  small, 
indeed,  and  poor,  indeed,  compared  with  scores  of 
cities  now. 

When  Rome  ruled  the  world  she  contained  less 
than  a  million  and  one  quarter  inhabitants,  and  Athens, 
at  her  zenith,  contained  only  ■200,000,  of  which  num- 
ber 180,000  were  slaves. 

In  the  ancient  limes,  in  fact  till  recent  times,  the 
cities  and  towns  held  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
population,  but  in  1910,  46.3%  of  the  population  of 
continental  United  States  was  urban,  and  the  next 
census  will  certainty  show  that  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  United  States  lives  in  cities  and 
towns.  One-tenth  of  the  total  inhabitants  of  this 
country  live  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

Nor  is  this  amazing  change  peculiar  to  the  cities 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  found  all  over  the  world. 
London  grows  as  fast  as  New  York;  Berlin,  faster 
than  Chicago.  Cities  of  one-half  million  are  now 
too  numerous  to  tax  the  memory  with. 

The  astonishing  multiplication  of  population  num- 
bers is  more  than  matched  by  the  staggering  multi- 
plication of  problems.  Why?  Well,  the  fact  that  of 
about  200,000  inhabitants  of  Athens  180,000  were 
slaves,  a  proportion  not  unusual  during  the  long 
period  of  the  world's  history,  suggests  the  answer, 
which  is  that  modem  standards  are  higher.  The 
man  has  at  last  o'er  topped  the  dollar. 

Plagues  are  no  longer  thought  due  to  the  wrath 
of  God,  but  to  neglect  of  men;  and  so  millions  are 
spent  by  cities  for  public  health  and  the  many  things 
contributory  to  it.  Cities  now  clean  the  streets  which 
they  did  not  in  former  times,  dispose  of  garbage,  build 
sewers,  enact  and  enforce  building,  plumbing  and 
housing  laws,  employ  inspectors  and  physicians,  test 
water,  milk  and  food,  take  charge  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, open  hospitals,  furnish  in  certain  cases,  free 
drugs,  medical  advice  and  visiting  nurses,  etc.,  etc.,  a 


long  and  constantly  growing  list  of  activities  little 
known  in  ancient  cities  or  in  most  cities  until  modern 
times  and  unknown  in  the  country. 

Highly  intricate  problems  can  be  traced  out  along 
many  different  lines  and  the  problems  of  New  York 
are  simply  the  problems  of  the  smaller  municipality 
on  a  larger  scale, 

I  find  no  student  of  the  subject  who  has  hope  of 
a  halt  in  the  growth  of  cities.  "Back  to  the  land' 
is  a  cry  that  falls  on  unheeding  ears.  The  tide  of 
the  cities  wilt  not  turn  back  to  the  farms.  The 
problems  are  here,  becoming  more  complex  and  costly 
every  day.  They  can  not  be  shirked;  they  must  be 
solved. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  worst  of  them — the  parents 
of  a  prolific  brood— arc  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  do  not  date  back  further  than  fifty  years  and 
were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  an  individualistic  philos- 
ophy of  government,  useful  in  its  time  and  applicable 
to  rural  communities  but  unsuited  to  city  life.  It 
is  the  theory  of  "Let  alone,"  expressed  in  the  maxim 
"The  Best  Government  is  That  Which  Governs  Least." 

It  produced  the  deep-seated  and  practically  uni- 
versal distrust  throughout  the  United  States  of  gov- 
ernmental or  municipal  ownership.  We  have  all  felt 
it;  many  of  us  have  not  even  entirely  outgrown  it. 

Fifty  years  ago  franchises  for  water,  gas,  electric 
light  and  street  railway  utilities,  etc,  were  fairly 
forced  on  to  private  individuals.  They  were  even  paid 
to  take  them,  so  undesirable  was  it  thought  for 
municipalities  to  engage  in  business.  Truth  to  tell, 
at  that  time,  they  were  of  little  or  no  worth.  The 
amazing  increase  in  the  borrowing  value  of  franchises, 
due  to  increase  of  population  and  wealth  and  to  im- 
provements in  the  facilities  of  municipal  utilities  was 
not  then  anticipated.  About  1890  these  values  were 
revealed  to  those  on  the  inside  and  thereupon  began 
a  wholesale  grabbing  of  new  franchises  and  political 
tinkering  with  old  ones  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  time  limits  were  extended  in  some  flagrant 
cases  to  perpetuity;  their  privileges  enlarged  and  the 
bond  issues  based  on  them,  ballooned. 

All  this  inevitably  lead,  in  some  cases  almost  forced, 
the  utility  companies  into  politics;  and  once  in,  they 
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formed  alliances,  often  most  disreputable,  to  get  and 
hold  control.  It  followed  as  naturally,  surely  and 
dismally  dark  as  the  night  the  day. 

With  thousands  of  millions  of  fictitious  values, 
usually  obtained  by  outright  or  partial  gift  from  con- 
trolled councils  and  city  officials,  at  stake ;  with  human 
nature  fiercely  acquisitive  and  self-seeking,  as  we 
all  know  it  to  be ;  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  cor- 
porations and  their  allies,  because  of  clumsy  primary 
and  election  methods  and  fatally  defective  systems  of 
municipal  government,  what  else  could  happen  except 
what  has  happened  ?  The  cities  of  the  United  States, 
not  just  here  and  there,  but  generally  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  sizes,  sank  into  what  has  been  called  "The 
Dark  Ages"  of  municipal  history.  What  were  those 
alliances  that  have  throttled  the  cities  for  so  many 
years?  They  were  formed  with  all  willing  corpora- 
cions  desiring  special  privileges  and  immunities  with 
such  of  the  rich  as  could  be  influenced  with  utility 
dividends  and  such  of  the  poor  as  could  be  handled 
with  utility  dollars.  But  chiefly  the  alliances  were 
tnade  with  the  exploiters  of  vice  and  crime,  the  liquor. 


gambling  and  red  light  interests.  These  are  the  causes 
of  dismal  failures  of  municipal  government.  It  is  a 
long,  and  disgraceful  story,  well  known,  undisputed; 
but  its  end  is  in  sight;  so  there  is  no  use  to  dwell 
upon  it. 

Now,  with  these  thousands  of  duties,  obligations, 
burdens  bearing  down  on  the  cities  with  weight  in- 
creasing all  the  time,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  future  ? 
Has  not  the  city  some  rights  it  may  assert,  some  re- 
sources it  may  call  upon?  Must  it  be  swamped  with 
taxes  and  damned  with  iniquity  without  redress? 
Assuredly  not.  As  to  better  form  of  government, 
the  way  is  open  and  it  is  not  untrodden.  Many  cities 
are  already  traversing  it.  Simply  stated,  the  remedy 
lies  in  a  new  system  of  city  government,  especially 
designed,  not  to  govern  a  state  or  a  nation,  but  a 
modern  city.  And  the  system,  hi^ly  centralized  and, 
therefore,  repugnant  to  our  lifelong  prejudices,  must 
be  constantly  responsive  by  initiative  and  referendum 
to  public  needs.  /(  must  be  administered  by  experts 
and  they  must  be  subject  to  recall  if  they  fail  to  make 
good. 


i  Right  ShaU  Rule 


Short  is  the  triumph  of  evil,  long  is  the  reign 
I  of  right, 

Tfie  men  who  win  by  the  aid  of  sin,  the  ni- 
I  tion  ttiat  rules  by  might. 

I     Tfie  party  tliat  lires  by  corruptiont  tfie  tiiek- 
j  ster,  the  knave,  the  thief, 

;     May  thrive  for  a  time  on  the  fruits  of  crime, 
I  but  their  seeming  success  is  brief. 

I  Sneer  if  you  will  at  honor,  make  virtue  a 

;  theme  for  $est ; 

I  Reflect  on  the  man  who  strives  as  he  can  to 

seek  and  to  do  the  best ; 

1  Make  goodness  a  butt  for  slander   and  offer 
j  excuse  for  vice ; 

i  proclaim  the  old  lie,  the  corruptionists  cry, 
;  that  every  man  has  his  price. 

i  Ye  know  that  the  truth  shall  triumph*  that 

I  eril  shall  ifind  its  doom ; 

I  That  ttie  cause  of  right  thc^  subdued  by  might, 

shall  break  from  the  strongest  tomb} 

•  That  wrong,  tho*  it  seems  to  triumph,  lasts 

I  only  for  a  day, 

I  Whik  the  cause  m  truth  has  eternal  youth, 

j  and  shall  rule  o'er  the  workl  for  aye. 

I  -ELLA  WHKKLBR  VILOOX. 


AXIOMS  OF  POLITICS 
By  Frederic  C.  Howe 

I.  Politics  should  be  simple  and  easily  understood  by 
all.  Issues  should  be  free  from  confusion.  There 
should  be  a  direct  line  of  vision  between  the  voter  and 
the  end  desired  and  a  means  for  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  the  common  will,  once  it  is  declared  at  the 
polls. 

II.  The  relation  of  the  voter  to  the  government 
should  be  as  direct  as  possible.  There  should  be  the 
fewest  possible  intermediaries,  such  as  electoral  col- 
leges, delegates,  conventions  and  caucuses,  between  the 
citizen  and  his  servant. 

III.  Government  should  be  responsive  on  the  one 
hand  and  responsible  on  the  other — not  to  the  past,  not 
to  political  parties,  not  to  interests — ^but  to  people, 

IV.  The  machinery  of  legislation  and  administration 
should  be  equally  simple,  direct  and  final  in  its  action. 
Once  the  public  will  expresses  itself,  it  should  be  regis- 
tered into  law. 
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Hoiv  the  People's  Money  Should  be  Spent* 


Br  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner 

New  York  Slate  Senator  from  the  Cily  of  New  York 


Note:  Seaalor  Wagner  is  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  mi- 
nority in  the  New  York  State  Senate.  He  is  noted  for  his  ac- 
tivity on  the  workmen's  Compensation  Legislative  Inves- 
tigating Committee  and  for  his  insistent  demands  for  efficiency 
methods  in  spending  public  money.  President  Wilson  offered 
him  the  Fostmaslersbip  of  New  York  City,  but  he  declined 
on  the  ground  that  his  work  in  the  legislature  was  more 
important. 

Evei^  city  council,  every  state  legislature  and 
Congress  itself  might  do  well  to  consider  the  new  plan 
of  budget  making  which  I  have  proposed  for  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  not  my  own  idea,  but  an 
adaptation  of  the  system  employed  by  the  British 
Parliament  suggested  by  President  Lowell  of  Harvard 
University. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  has  adopted  an  ad- 
mirable pr<^ram  of  publicty  to  justify  spending  the 
money  of  the  State,  but  publicity  alone  does  not  solve 
the  problem  of  public  waste.  When  the  Governor 
presents  a  budget  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $68,- 
000,000,  how  many  citizens,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
legislators  themselves,  have  either  the  expert  knowl- 
edge or  the  time  to  analyze  the  figures  and  determine 
whether  or  not  the  proposed  expenditures  would  be 
justified?  Publicity  for  extravagance  which  is  not 
detected  is  a  convenient  method  of  passing  on  to  the 
pi^lic  the  responsibility  for  the  waste. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
appoint  a  Chairman  and  five  members  from  the  mi- 
nority party  in  the  Senate  to  constitute  the  Minority 
Finance  Committee.  This  committee  should  be  vested 
with  powers  similar  to  those  now  pven  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  It  should  be  permitted  to 
search  behind  the  reports  and  requests  of  the  various 
State  departments,  to  determine  what  appropriations 
are  necessary,  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  its  findings 
and  conclusions.  If  the  Governor  or  other  public 
officer  chooses  to  appear  before  the  Senate,  to  answer 
or  to  explain  any  findings  of  the  minority  committee 
inconsistent  with  his  own  recommendation,  he  would 
be  allowed  to  do  so. 

•  Furnished  by  the  Public  Service  Exchange  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  Public  Service. 


This  committee  would  be  zealous  in  exposing  ex- 
travagance, and  in  reducing  the  amounts  appropriated 
to  the  various  branches  of  government.  Exaggerations 
in  the  expenses  of  government,  needless  requests  for 
funds,  waste,  extravagance,  distribution  of  political 
patronage  under  the  guise  of  legitimate  expenditure, 
and  other  elements  which  almost  always  inflate  state 
budgets,  would  be  discovered  to  the  public  eye  in  the 
report  of  such  a  committee,  and  in  the  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  A  similar  committee  should 
be  appointed  in  the  Assembly. 

The  reform  should  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  legislature,  for  any  appropriation  bill 
passed  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  minority  com- 
mittee, could  be  justified  by  the  majority.  The 
minority  would  be  foreclosed  forever  of  criticisms, 
and  would  assume  co-equal  responsibility  for  the 
finances  of  the  State. 

City  councils  and  boards  of  aldermen  present  similar 
conditions  to  those  found  in  State  legislative  bodies. 
Members  of  the  faction  in  power  are  loath  to  curtail 
the  expenditures  of  their  own  department  heads. 
Minority  finance  committees  should  be  appointed  by 
the  heads  of  city  governing  bodies  as  a  check  upon 
the  expenditures  proposed  by  the  majorities  and  em- 
powered to  employ  experts  to  investigate  proposed 
appropriations.  The  principle  involved  is  one  capable 
of  broad  application. 

Such  opposition  committees  would  depend  not  only 
upon  their  own  investigations  for  exposing  waste,  but 
would  afford  those  citizens  who  desire  economy  an 
opportunity  for  telling  what  they  know.  Chambers  of 
Commere  and  independent  business  men,  too  often 
fearing  to  incur  the  disfavor  of  the  politicians  in 
power,  are  silent,  whereas  they  would  gladly  lodge 
their  complaints  with  a  minority  committee  which 
would  be  eager  to  take  them  up. 

I  am  sure  that  this  would  greatly  encourage  the 
application  of  business  principles  to  spending  the  pub- 
lic's money.  The  question  is — do  the  public  want 
economy  sufficiently  to  demand  it  vigorously  enough 
to  get  it  ? 
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Serial  Bonds  Versus  Sinking  Fund  Bonds* 


Br  Richard  M.  Chapman 

Of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 


The  growing  favor  with  which  serial  bonds  are 
being  considered  as  offering  a  better  solution  of  the 
pr<rf)lem  of  redemption  than  does  the  more  venerable 
expedient  known  as  sinking  fund  bonds,  stimulates  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  of  their  growing  popularity.  This 
scheme  for  providing  funds  to  dischai^e  a  loan  at 
maturity  ts  essentially  simpler  than  the  scheme  attend- 
ing the  gradual  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund.  Under 
established  mathematical  laws  of  annuities  and  aver- 
the  serial  plan  the  annual  installments  provided  by 
taxation  are  devoted  at  once  to  the  retirement  of  a 
predetermined  portion  of  the  loan.  Under  the  sinkii^ 
fund  plan  the  amount  of  the  annual  installment  paid 
into  the  sinking  fund,  the  exactions  and  limitations  at- 
tending its  investment  and  the  realization  of  its  income 
necessarily  involve  calculations  and  administration  of 
a  very  precise  order. 

Difficulties  in  Conducting  Sinking  Funds 
Even  when  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  the 
conduct  of  sinking  funds,  the  best  measures  that  can 
be  followed  either  fall  short  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments or  overshoot  the  mark.  This  ts  inevitably  con- 
sequent upon  the  uneven  amounts  and  periods  in 
which  funds  lie  uninvested  and  at  best  yield  only  bank 
interest  on  idle  deposits.  Sinking  funds  conducted 
upon  scientific  principles  and  taking  advantage  of  all 
ages  invariably  come  verj'  close  to  providing  the  re- 
quired amount.  They  are  never  exact,  however,  and 
only  the  exercise  of  extreme  care  and  watchfulness  by 
experts  in  such  matters  can  a  close  approximation  be 
secured.  Moreover,  there  are  being  constantly  un- 
covered in  the  revision  of  public  accounting  methods 

•This  U  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  being  published  in 
New  Jessey  Municipauties  on  different  phases  of  municipal 
finance.  The  problem  of  ^nances  being  one  of  prime  im- 
portance and  "always  with  us"  we  have  arranged  to  offer 
our  officials  the  resuhs  of  the  best  work  thai  can  be  obtained 
on  the  subject.  The  articles  cover  purchasing,  borrowing, 
expenditures,  accounting,  auditing  and  budget  making.  They 
arc  being  prepared  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search and  are  appearing  also  in  The  American  City.  It  is 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Buttenheim,  Editor  of 
The  American  City  that  we  are  able  to  print  them.  The 
above  article  appeared  in  the  March  1917  number  at  The 
American  City. 


and  procedure  sinking  fund  schemes  conducted  so  irra- 
tionally and  with  siKh  disregard  of  mathematical  rudi- 
ments as  to  lose  all  value  and  significance.  They  are 
merely  spasmodic  and  wild  guesses  at  the  requirements 
and  reflect  no  coordinate  provision  whatever. 

By  those  accountants  who  are  skilled  and  experi- 
enced in  the  planning  and  operating  of  sinking  funds, 
such  means  of  retiring  loans  are  still  held  in  hi|^ 
favor.  This  method  is  mandatory  by  statute  in  some 
states,  and  in  certain  localities  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions no  other  way  is  permitted. 

The  Redemption  of  Serial  Bonds 

Experience  in  some  of  the  states  where  the  practice 
of  issuing  serial  bonds  has  been  tried  has  given  reason 
for  believing  that  the  element  which  above  all  others 
makes  a  bond  attractive  is  security.  The  feature  which 
contributes  in  the  largest  d^ee  to  its  security  is  such 
means  for  its  redemption  as  are  obviously  most  prac- 
tical and  least  likely  to  disappointment  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  In  every  large  and  wealthy  community  such  an 
event  as  a  default  in  retiring  a  matured  loan  seems 
too  remote  to  contemplate.  In  small  and  relatively 
weak  communities,  however,  the  administration  of 
their  debt  service  often  occasions  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings which  seriously  affect  their  credit.  They  can  then 
borrow  to  meet  their  growing  needs  only  at  prohibitive 
or  exorbitant  rates. 

Serial  bonds  may  be  issued  in  a  mnaner  providing 
(in  lieu  of  sinking  funds)  for  the  annual  retirement  of 
a  stated  amount  of  principal  without  identifying  by 
number  which  particular  bonds  are  to  be  surrendered. 
The  bonds  to  be  paid  off  may  be  selected  either  by  lot 
or  by  inviting  bids  and  accepting  such  as  are  offered 
at  the  lowest  premium.  The  first  plan  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  gamble,  as  a  class  of  investors  will  be 
prone  to  take  a  sporting  chance  at  a  long-term  bond 
that  may  not  be  called  and  pay  a  higher  premium  there- 
for than  for  a  bond  having  fewer  and  a  known  number 
of  years  to  run.  The  prevailing  practice  in  issuing 
serial  bonds  by  counties  and  cities  is  to  issue  only  rela- 
tively short-term  bonds,  rarely  exceeding  twenty  years, 
and  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  a  fixed  propor- 
tion annually  by  the  maturing  and  surrender  of  definite 
bonds    identified    by    registration    numbers.    Thus  a 
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scries  may  consist  of  twenty  bonds  of  a  twenty  years' 
loan,  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  years  to  run,  one 
bond  redeemable  each  year  during  the  term  of  the 
loan.  Only  full  series  or  multiples  thereof  are  sold  at 
the  outset  to  dealers  or  lai^  investors  at  a  uniform 
price  or  premium.  These  can  again  be  sold  to  small 
investors  according  to  the  length  of  time  for  which 
they  wish  to  invest  at  prices  governed  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  in  each  instance. 

For  long-term  or  fifty-year  bonds  which  are  sought 
by  estates  wishing  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  fre- 
quent reinvestment  of  funds  consequent  upon  the 
maturity  of  their  investment  securities,  the  sinking 
fund  bond  is  still  a  favorite. 

Sales  of  Bonds 

The  question  of  bond  buckets  or  the  borrowing 
program  attaches  equally  to  both  sinking  fund  and 
serial  bonds.  A  loan  may  be  for  the  total  contem- 
plated expenditure  for  a  public  work  and  may  be 
marked  by  the  simultaneous  sale  of  the  entire  issue, 
or  it  may  consist  of  a  series  of  sales  takii^  place  at 
predetermined  periods,  calculated  to  provide  the  funds 
when,  and  not  before,  they  are  required  for  expendi- 
ture. In  small  communities,  or  where  it  is  contem- 
plated that  the  work  will  be  performed  within  a  com- 
paratively brief  time,  one  sale  of  the  entire  issue  au- 
thorized is  the  rule.  In  large  communities  where  the 
work  is  more  or  less  continuous  or  necessarily  pro- 
tracted over  a  long  period  of  time,  not  only  will  the 
necessary  funds  be  realized  from  a  succession  of 
sales  of  one  authorized  loan,  but  there  may  also  be  a 
series  of  authorizations  relating  to  the  same  subject 
of  outlay  as  new  plans  are  made  or  extensions  of  the 
ori^nal  plan  develop. 

Where  sinking  funds  are  operated,  the  choice  of 
expedients  covers  a  wide  range.  One  sinking  fund 
may  function  for  a  succession  of  sales  under  authori- 
zations covering  a  period  of  years,  or  separate  sinking 
funds  may  be  operated  for  each  year's 'borrowings 
of  all  bonds  issued  within  the  year.  A|;ain,  a  separate 
sinking  fund  may  be  operated  for  each  authorization, 
identified  by  the  title  of  the  work  extending  over  sev- 
eral years,  or  a  separate  fund  may  be  operated  for 
each  year's  borrowings  under  each  designated  authori- 
zation. 


The  Accotinting  Work    ■ 

The  segr^^tion  of  the  installments,  investments 
and  free  cash  of  each  fund  occasions  no  appreciable 
work  over  what  would  be  necessary  in  determining  the 
just  proportion  of  each  item  in  administering  the  same 
ag^egate  value  in  one  consolidated  fund.  In  either 
instance  it  requires  care  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  hand — knowledge,  too,  of  no  mean  order — and  a 
high  d^ree  of  accounting  skill.  In  view  of  the  rela- 
tively crude  processes  commonly  followed  in  rural 
communities,  the  operation  of  a  group  of  funds  is 
supposed  to  simplify  the  process  in  each  case  by  con- 
centrating the  problem  upon  the  redemption  of  each 
issue. 

With  respect  to  serial  bonds  the  scheme  of  retire- 
ment is  automatic,  and  the  annual  total  is  derived  by  a 
simple  process  of  tabulation  whereby  the  amoun' 
necessary  to  be  included  in  the  tax  budget  is  ascer- 
tained without  any  special  knowledge  being  required. 

The  Advantages  of  Serial  Bonds 
For  all  relatively  short-term  bonds  where  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  reinvestment  of  funds  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  concern,  the  serial  bond  is  growing  in  favor. 
They  certainly  possess  the  advantage  of  a  ready  and 
rational  means  of  retirement,  subject  to  ijone  of  the 
embarrassing  problems  that  arise  from  a  congestion 
of  liquidations  for  which  inadequate  provision  has 
been  made,  and  uninvolved  with  sinking  fund  compli- 
cations. The  risks  that  attach  to  a  reliance  upon 
sinking  funds  that  have  been  unskilfully  administered 
are  too  obvious  not  to  be  understood  and  appreciated 
by  those  familiar  with  bond  buying.  These  risks  exert 
a  decided  influence  on  the  public  credit  and  the  rates 
obtainable  for  public  obligations.  Serial  bonds  have 
a  marked  advantage  and  convenience,  both  with  re- 
spect to  those  features  of  the  contract  relatii^  to  re- 
demption as  well  as  the  removal  of  the  necessary  ex- 
actions that  are  always  attendant  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  a  sinking  fund.  Not  only  is  the  matter  of  con- 
venience but  the  matter  of  equity  to  be  considered. 
The  years  over  which  the  repaying  of  the  loan  is  to  be 
spread  and  the  succeeding  generations  upon  whom  the 
burden  will  fall  must  sustain  a  just  relationship  to  the 
(Contmued  on  page  i6) 


"IS  officials  want  their  city  to  grow  they  should  study  the  methods  of  merchants  in  their 
show  windows;  have  socoethinc  to  attract  people." — Prof.  Dana  C.  Munro. 
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Br  H.  S.  Gilbertton* 

(A  series  of  articles  on  the  Short  Bailot  Movement) 

IV— The  City  Short  Ballot 


Whenever  the  bosses  have  yearned  to  control  a  pub- 
lic office,  their  first  effort  has  been  by  some  hook  or 
crook  to  throw  it  into  obscurity.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  do  what  you  want  to  and  what  people  don't  want 
you  to  if  the  lights  are  turned  off. 

Not  only  offices  have  been  made  obscure  but  whole 
divisions  of  government.  The  cities  have  suffered 
most.  And  by  a  seeming  paradox,  the  way  employed 
has  been  to  give  the  people  a  foot  or  so  more  of  ballot, 
a  foot  or  so  more  of  democracy.  Until  comparatively 
recent  years  the  elections  for  city  officials  have  been 
scheduled  for  the  same  day  as  the  national,  state  and 
county  officials.  A  few  cities  do  it  that  way  yet.  It 
saves  the  city  the  expense  of  a  special  city  election. 
It  saves  printing  a  second  set  of  ballots.  And,  inci- 
dentally— ^it  saves  the  bother  of  having  the  people  give 
too  close  attention  to  the  city  offices. 

The  ballots  created  as  an  incident  of  this  practice 
have  been  wonders  in  their  way.  Louisville,  for  in- 
stance, had  one  in  1915  containing  the  names  of  candi- 
dates for  fifty-nine  separate  offices.  The  candidates 
for  alderman  and  city  councilmen  (36  in  all)  are 
sandwiched  in  between  the  park  commissioners  and  the 
state  senator. 

It  was  largely  because  councilmen  in  our  great  cities 
have  been  so  obscure  that  they  have  been  so  corrupt. 
For,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  said  in  a  speech  before  the 
Ohio  constitutional  convention  in  1912,  "You  cannot 

*Mr.  Gilbertson  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Short  Ballot  Organization  of  which  Woodrow  Wislon  is 
President  The  movement  for  the  short  ballot  is,  of  course, 
a  non-partisan  movement  and  it  is  one  reform  which  has  no 
opponents  whatever  save  those  few  beneficiaries  of  the 
scrambled  democrat  which  results  from  the  irresponsible 
method  of  choosing  officials  by  the  intelligence-bafBing  method 
of  the  long  ballot  The  short  ballot  principle  has  been 
endorsed  by  every  living  writer  on  Political  Sdence,  The 
only  prerequisite  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  to  an  understanding  of  it.  This  is  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Gilbertson  on  the 
subject 


get  good  public  service  from  the  public  servant  if  you 
cannot  see  him,  and  there  is  no  more  effective  way  of 
hiding  him  than  by  mixing  him  up 'with  a  multitude  of 
others  so  that  they  are  none  of  them  important  enough 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  average  workaday  citizen. 
.  .  ,  The  professional  politician  and  the  professional 
lobbyist  thrive  most  rankly  under  a  system  which  pro- 
vides a  multitude  of  elective  officers,  of  such  divided 
responsibilitiy  and  of  such  obscurity  that  the  public 
knows  and  can  know,  but  little  as  to  their  duties  and 
the  way  to  perform  them." 

But  hundreds  of  cities  have  cleared  the  decks  of 
political  rogues  and  scalawags.  And  the  principal 
means  that  they  have  used  is  the  Short  Ballot — only 
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a  few  officers  to  elect,  those  few  having  real  power  to 
do  things  for  the  city.  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  in- 
stance, they  elect  a  small  Commission,  two  members 
or  one  at  a  time,  and  the  ballot  is  beautifully  simple 
and  understandable.  It  is  the  shortest  ballot  in  Amer- 
ica. Responsibility  in  these  cities,  organized  under 
one  form  or  another  of  "commission  government,"  is 
where  one  can  place  his  finger  on  it.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  government  the  bosses  like  because  it  makes  their 
jobs  superfluous.  They  say  "commission  government 
is  a  failure"  and  from  their  point  of  view  it  is. 
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Recent    Legal  Decisions   Affecting 
Municipalities 

Elffect  of  the  Adoption  of  a  Home  Rule  Charter  fort  and  that  fact  is  the   point.    The  way   is   now 

Where  the  constitution  and  general  laws  of  a  State  prop«rly  paved.     Thos.  Cusack  Co.  vs.  City  of  Chi- 

confer  upon  Uie  people  of  a  city  the  power  to  frame,  "^SO-  37  Supreme  Court  Reporter  190. 
and  adopt  its  own  charter,  the  adoption  of  such  a 


charter  is  legislation.  The  authority  which  it  furnishes 
to  city  officers  is  legislative  authority.  The  people  of 
a  city,  in  adopting  such  a  home  rule  charter,  have  not 
power  to  legislate  upon  all  subjects,  but  as  to  matters 
of  municipal  concern  they  have  all  the  legislative  power 
possessed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  save  as  such 
power  is  expressly  or  impliedly  withheld.  159  N.  W. 
627. 

That  Important  Billboard  Deci^on 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  has  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  which 
sustained  a  Chicago  ordinance  prohibiting  the  erection 
of  billboards  more  than  twelve  feet  high  in  any  resi- 
dence block  without  the  written  consent  of  the  owners 
of  a  "majority  of  the  frontage  of  the  property  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  in  the  block." 

This  is  recognized  as  the  most  important  decision  on 
the  billboard  question  ever  rendered  in  America. 
While  the  decision  which  has  been  upheld,  as  rendered 
by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  did  not  directly  depart 
from  the  accustomed  policy  of  the  courts  in  giving  no 
wei^t  to  objections  to  billboards  based  on  aesthetic 
reasons,  it,  nevertheless,  takes  a  step  in  that  direction. 
The  gist  of  the  decision  is  as  follows.  "The  views  in 
and  about  a  city,  if  unobstructed  constitute  one  of  its 
chief  attractions  and  in  that  way  add  to  the  comfort 
and  well  being  of  its  people.  Billboards  erected  to 
any  great  height  are,  therefore,  plainly  within  the 
r^ulating  power  of  the  governing  body  of  the  city." 

Thus  the  grounds  for  the  abatement  are  reckoned 
to  be  the  excessive  height  of  the  billboard,  and  then 
not  because  it  directly  marred  the  beauty  of  the  town, 
but  because  it  indirectly  added  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  people.  However,  as  will  be  clearly  recognized, 
in  making  "comfort"  rather  than  "aesthetics"  the 
grounds  for  the  abatement,  we  merely  have  another 
example  of  ingenious  legal  logic.  The  fact  stands 
that  it  was  not  physical  but  mental  and  aesthetic  corn- 


Validity  of  Bond  Ordinance 

"The  question  is  the  validity  of  an  ordinance  pro- 
viding  for  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  system.  The  ordinance  for  the  bonds  was  pass- 
ed by  the  council  July  17,  1916.  It  was  published 
July  2ist.  The  statement  published  therewith  as  re- 
quired by  statute  gave  notice  that  the  bonds  would  be 
issued  and  delivered  after  August  i8th;  but  would 
not  be  issued  if  protest  was  Bled  under  Section  9, 
Chapter  252  of  the  Laws  of  1916,  unless  a  proposition 
for  the  issuance  was  adopted  at  an  election  under  that 
section.  There  was  no  protest.  Thereupon  by  virtue 
of  Section  2,  paragraph  3  of  the  Act  of  1916  {P.  L. 
Ch.  252)  the  ordinance  was  conclusively  presumed 
to  have  been  duly  and  regularly  passed  and  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  that  or  any  other  act  It  is 
said,  however,  that  this  conclusive  presumption  is  not 
applicable  to  a  case  where  the  borough  is  not  lawfully 
authorized  to  issue  bonds.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
proposition.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  applicable; 
in  this  case  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  issue  of  bonds, 
August  18th,  the  borough  had  the  authority  by  virtue 
of  an  election  held  August  ist,  pursuant  to  Section  90 
of  the  Borough  Act  C.S.  273.  It  is  urged  that  the 
ordinance  for  the  issue  of  the  bonds  was  passed  before 
that  election  and  that  the  borough  had  no  authority  to 
construct  sewers  at  the  time  the  ordinance  was  passed 
and  the  statement  published.  This  fact,  however, 
shows  only  a  failure  in  the  proceedings  for  the  bond 
issue,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  protest  provided  for 
by  the  Act  we  are  compelled  to  the  .conclusive  pre- 
sumption that  the  ordinance  was  duly  and  regularly 
passed  and  complied  with  the  statutes;  ty  express 
statutory  provision  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  can- 
not be  questioned  since  no  action  or  proceeding  was 
commenced  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  twenty 
days.  Cases  decided  prior  to  the  Act  of  1916  are  not 
applicable."  Dale  vs.  Borough  of  Bay  Head,  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court,  November  Term  1916,  Decided 
February  27,  19 17. 
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Items  of  Interest— New  Jersey  and  Elsewhere 


New  Jersey 


Elamings   of   Newark's   Municipal   Waterworks 

Net  earnings  of  the  bureau  of  water  of  the  Board 
of  Works  for  1916  were  $330,014.76,  or  practically  an 
increase  of  too  per  cent  over  those  of  the  previous 
year,  which  were  $167,549.43.  The  bureau's  actual 
profits  are  more  nearly  stated,  however,  in  the  gross 
corporate  income  figure  of  $1,025,191.91,  out  of  which 
was  paid  $145,597.15  on  sinking  fund  and  $549,580 
as  interest  on  funded  debt,  leaving  the  net  earnings 
as  stated. 

Trenton's  Taxes 

The  receipts  of  the  office  of  Clinton  J,  Swartz,  Tax 
Receiver  of  Trenton,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
I,  1917  amounted  to  $2,116,906.75  the  largest  amount 
of  taxes  ever  paid  in  any  one  year  in  the  history  of 
Trenton,  While  these  figures  reflect  favorably  upon 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  they  also  reflect 
most  favorably  upon  the  thoroughly  efficient  work  of 
Mr.  Swartz,  which  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  excellent  showing, 

Newark's  Two-Platoon  Ssrstem 

The  two-platoon  system  is  now  in  operation  in  the 
fire  department  of  Newark  with  an  augmented  force 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  firemen.  A  schedule  has 
been  prepared  which  attempts  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  men  available  for  emergency  calls. 
The  force  immediately  available  for  night  alarms, 
when  the  most  strength  is  needed,  is  brought  up  to 
about  three  hundred. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Townships 

The  Business  Men's  League  of  Hopewell,  Mercer 
Co.,  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  election  of 
Freeholders  by  districts,  in  order  to  give  the  people  of 
the  rural  sections  proper  representation  on  the  County 
Board. 

Municipal  Market 

The  citizens  of  Pompton  Lakes  are  working  for 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  market  where  house- 
holders with  home  gardens  may  sell  their  surplus  prod- 
uct. The  plan  is  being  backed  by  the  local  Board  of 
Trade  and  has  the  support  of  Mayor  Henry  G.  Hersh- 
field. 


Suggested  Health  legislation 

The  recently  published  annual  report  of  the  state 
department  of  health  makes  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions for  le^slation  necessary  to  increase  the  efficiency 
^of  public  health  activities  ia  the  state.  The  1915 
law  reorganized  the  department,  putting  the  work  in 
charge  of  a  director  and  an  appointed  bipartisan  board 
of  e^ht  members.  The  detailing  of  duties  resulted 
in  the  burdening  of  the  board  with  a  great  deal  of 
administrative  routine  which  could  be  better  handled 
by  the  director,  if  such  arrangement  were  permitted 
under  the  law.  The  department  finds  the  present 
procedure  for  its  control  of  local  health  boards  too 
complex  and  hampering  and  urges  that  it  be  allowed 
in  emergencies  to  take  complete  charge  of  a  municipal 
fxiard,  to  require  the  members  of  such  boards  to  carry 
out  its  orders,  with  the  power  of  penalizing  them 
upon  refusal.  The  state  department  also  desires 
power  to  remove  a  local  health  officer  for  cause,  for 
incompetence,  or  failure  to  perform  his  duty,  after  an 
adequate  hearing.  That  the  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment be  invested  with  the  power  of  authority  of  con- 
stables is  also  urged.  Standardization  and  simplifica- 
tion of  procedure  in  the  reporting  of  disease  cases  is 
needed.  Vital  statistics,  in  all  cases,  it  is  suggested, 
should  be  transferred  to  local  boards  of  health,  as  also 
should  such  work  as  licensing  and  inspection  of  ice- 
cream factories,  etc.,  which  at  present  burden  the 
state  department  with  a  number  of  really  local  duties. 
Requirement  of  annual  permits  to  be  issued  by  the 
state  department  to  all  establishments  handling  or 
producing  food  materials  is  ui^ed.  Other  improve- 
ments asked  deal  with :  Increased  power  of  city  water 
departments  and  companies  to  protect  their  supplies; 
permission  for  the  state  laboratory  to  make  analyses, 
for  fees,  for  private  individuals;  examination  of  food 
handlers;  prohibition  of  preparations  containing  nar- 
cotics for  infants. 

The  Money  Value  of  Public  Parks 
The  Essex  County  Park  Commission  has  recently 
made  an  investigation  as  to  the  relative  increase  io 
property  valuation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  four 
county  parks  in  the  city,  and  that  of  other  property  in 
the  same  taxing  district  just  outside  of  what  may  be 
called  the  "park  influence."  The  object  was  to  as- 
certain how  much  the  development  of  a  park  adds 
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to  the  value  of  the  adjoining  property  beyond  that 
of  other  nei|^borhoods  not  affected  by  park  improve- 
ment. 

The  reports  show  that  the  parks  themselves  have 
increased  in  value  from  $1,000,000  to  more  than 
$5,000,000,  but  this  increase  of  $4,000,000  is  not  em- 
phasized, as  it  is  not  available  for  taxing  purposes. 
The  property  immediately  adjoining  the  four  parks 
named  was  assessed  in  1905  for  $4,143,850,  and  in 
1916  for  $29^266,000,  an  increase  of  $25,123,150,  or 
606.3  P^r  cent.  At  the  same  time,  property  in  the 
same  taxing  district  and  perhaps  not  wholly  outside 
of  what  may  be  called  the  "park  influence,"  was  as- 
sessed in  1905  at  $36,606,907,  and  in  1916  at  $ili,- 
531,725,  a  gain  of  $74,924,818,  or  204.6  per  cent.  In 
plainer  words,  while  the  property  adjoining  the  parks 
has  increased  more  than  six  times  in  value,  property 
in  the  remainder  of  the  same  taxing  districts  has  about 
doubled  in  value. 

If  the  increase  in  valuations  adjoining  these  parks 
had  been  the  same  as  in  other  property  in  the  same 
taxing  districts,  and  no  more,  it  would  have  been 
$8453,454,  leaving  an  increase  as  a  result  of  the  parks 
of  $16,668,700.  The  fortunate  owners  of  this  prop- 
erty have  been  enriched  by  this  large  sum  beyond 
what  they  would  have  been  had  the  parks  not  been 
established. 

Community  Meetings 

Community  meetings,  providing  an  entertaining 
program  for  different  nationalities  of  foreign-bom 
people,  have  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  means  of 
dvic  education  and  social  enlightment  for  Trenton, 
and  particularly  useful  for  unifying  the  spirit  of  the 
peoi^e  and  allaying  discordant  elements  during  the 
present  crisis.  The  meetii^s  are  held  in  the  evening 
at  the  various  schools  of  the  city.  Something  from 
the  national  life  of  each  of  the  nations  represented  is 
made  a  feature  of  the  programs  with,  however,  a  cor- 
relation of  the  whole  into  features  expressive  of  life 
in  America  as  the  object 

The  State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment is  able  to  loan  slides  which  aid  greatly  in  mak- 
ing such  meetings  a  success. 


IS 

Children's  Crusades  for  Clean  Cities 

Newark  is  responsible  for  the  following  unique  and 
useful  idea: 

In  their  recent  clean-up  campaign  they  had  a 
parade  of  one  thousand  children,  the  g^rls  in  white, 
with  dust  caps  and -aprons,  and  the  boys  with  white 
blouses  and  carrying  brooms.  Simple  and  easy,  of 
course,  but  planned  with  recognition  of  the  child 
psychology  that,  interested  now  in  cities  rid  of  dirt, 
will  be  interested  later  .in  cities  rid  of  all  waste  and 
inefficiency. 

Community  Tractors 

One  of  the  latest  ideas  in  co-operative  community 
endeavor  that  has  come  to  our  attention  is  the  con- 
templated purchase  of  farm  tractors  for  community 
use.  The  one  thing  that,  more  than  anything  else, 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  wide-spread  adoption  of 
this  most  highly  productive  and  efficient  machine  has 
been  the  financial  inability  of  the  lone  fanner  to  make 
the  investment.  The  plan  of  making  it  a  community 
purchase,  as  now  contemplated  by  the  citizens  of  the 
Lawrenceville-Princeton  farming  section,  is  one  way 
of  meeting  this  difficulty  and  also  of  contributing  more 
largely  to  the  crying  need  for  increased  agricultural 
production. 


Elsewhere 

Russian  Municipal  Affairs 

The  Duma  Committee  on  municipal  affairs  voted 
March  8,  1917,  that  women  would  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  town  councils. 

Idaho  Taxes  Motor  Cars  by  Weight 

The  Idaho'  legislature,  at  the  last  session,  passed  a 
law  requiring  licensing  of  automobiles  according  to 
weight,  as  follows:  For  2,000  pounds  or  less,  $15; 
between  2,000  and  3,000  pounds,  $20;  between  3000 
and  4,000  pounds,  $30;  above  4,000  pounds,  $40. 

Public  Ownership  Items 

Cleveland 

The  municipal  light  plant  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
saving  the  people  of  that  city  over  $1,000,000  an- 


"As  B  free  people  our  energies  are  cabined  and  confined  by  the  inherited  fears  from  a  dead 
It.  We  do  Dot  recognize  the  importance  of  municipal  a£hirs  in  our  scheme  of  government 
d  until  we  do,  we  shall  not  reap  the  rewards  which  our  free  institutions  invite  us  to  seek." 

John  A.  Lapp. 
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nually.       It  sells  electricity  at  three  cents  a  kilowatt 
hour. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
The  municipal   electric    light    plant    of    Holyoke, 
Mass.,  is  selling  electricity  at  a  maximum  rate  of  four 
cents  a  kilowatt  hour. 

San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  municipal  street  railway  is  prov- 
ing a  great  success.  The  net  profits  of  the  lines  from 
the  beginning  of  operation  in  December,  1912,  to 
August  31,  1916,  amount  to  $456,876.80,  according  to 
a  statement  issued  hy  the  board  of  public  works. 
Receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  period  of  nearly 
four  years  amounted  to  $4,851,754.68,  and  the  total 
disbursements  to  $4,669,100.51.  The  gross  operating 
expenses  of  Hit  road  for  the  period  mentioned  amount- 
ed to  $2,728,308.11.  In  addition  to  the  operating  ex- 
penses the  railways  paid  $1,130.20  on  accident  insur- 
ance; $4,185.87  on  outstanding  indebtedness;  $545,- 
529,53  interest  on  bonds ;  $202,000  "for  the  redemption 
of  bonds,  and  $34,203.85 '  for  injuries  and  damages. 
The  income  also  covered  the  payment  of  $172,135.90 
for  various  extensions  and  improvement  of  the  lines 
and  $728,856.47  for  depreciation. 

Thus,  after  covering  all  the  costs  of  operation  of 
every  kind,  including  the  interest  on  bonds  and  pay- 
ments for  the  retirement  of  the  bonds,  depreciation 
and  extensions,  the  San  Francisco  municipal  railways 
have  made  a  clear  net  profit  of  $456,876.80  in  less 
than  four  years.  Of  this  net  profit,  $200,000  was 
put  aside  in  an  investment  fund,  $53,250.58  in  injury 
insurance  fund,  $22,913.20  was  paid  as  interest  on 
bonds,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $180,713.80. 

Cieneral 

There  are  1,562  cities  in  the  United  States  that  own 
and  operate  municipal  light  and  power  plants.  There 
are  3,045  municipal  water  plants,  thirty  municipal  gas 
plants  and  four  municipal  street  railways. 
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SERIAL  BONDS  VERSUS  SINKING 
FUND  BONDS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
periods  and  the  people  that  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  outlay  for  which  the  debt  was  incurred. 

The  immediate  cost  of  maintenance  of  works  ex- 
ceeding in  magnitude  the  present  requirements — to 
which,  however,  the  present  generation  is  committed 
in  its  effort  to  adequately  provide  for  the  future — 
becomes  an  expenditure  possessing  the  characteristics 


of  capital  outlay  as  well  as  revenue  expenditure.  It 
is  a  form  of  cost  incident  to  the  preservation  of  a 
property  for  which  the  immediate  need  is  only  partial. 
While  there  is  not  the  occasion  to  share  such  outlay 
with  posterity  in  the  same  degree  as  necessitated  by  the 
original  acquisition  of  the  property  in  question,  still  it 
is  not  just  that  the  whole  burden  be  included  in  the 
revenue  expense  of  the  current  year. 

The  facility  offered  by  serial  bonds  for  relieving  the 
minor  and  Immediate  hardship  of  upkeep  seems  un- 
usually appropriate  to  such  need.  For  the  longer  term 
of  benefit  conferred  by  the  initial  capital  outlay  in  its 
strictest  sense,  the  type  of  undertakings  known  as 
sinking  fund  bonds  would  appear  to  be  equally  scien- 
tific and  equitable  for  spreading  the  repayment  of  the 
loan,  were  it  not  fraught  with  the  temptation  and  dan- 
gers of  maladministration  already  noted  herein. 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  size  and  number 
of  communities  and  the  widening  scope  of  local  im- 
provements and  utilities,  it  has  become  necessary  that 
the  extent  to  which  the  present  generation  shall  be 
allowed  to  pledge  future  credit  must  sooner  or  later 
be  made  more  a  national  or  state  question  than  a  pure- 
ly local  one.  This  trend  is  already  manifest  in  the  tend- 
ency to  require  legislative  approval  of  local  loans  of 
any  considerable  extent  and  to  elevate  them  from  the 
plane  of  local  ordinance  to  that  of  statutory  enact- 
ments. This  brings  the  relative  merits  of  sinking  fund 
and  serial  bonds  before  a  larger  tribunal  of  experts 
and  aids  in  reaching  a  competent  opinion  as  to  the 
features  and  capacities  for  adaptation  in  which  each 
excels  the  other. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  further  pursuing  the 
subject  of  serial  bonds  versus  sinking  fund  bonds  are 
referred  to  the  statutes  recently  adopted  by  the  legis- 
latures of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  The  for- 
mer in  1913  adopted  a  provision  that  thereafter  neither 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  nor  any  county  or  city 
within  the  slate  might  issue  other  than  serial  bonds. 
The  new  law  (Massachusetts  Laws  of  1913,  chapter 
719,  sections  5  and  6)  also  comprehended  a  schedule 
setting  forth  the  terms  of  years  for  which  bonds  might 
be  issued  according  to  the  purposes  thereof.  The 
New  Jersey  law  (New  Jersey  Laws  of  1916,  chapter 
252,  sections  3  and  4)  is  similar  in  many  of  its 
provisions. 

The  confines  of  this  article  have  not  permitted  a  full 
description  of  the  relative  interest  saving  as  between 
the  two  kinds  of  bonds,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is 
one  of  the  arguments  usually  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
serial  method. 
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Information     Departmen 

CoBdnoted   by  the   Borean   ol   Maniei|tfl    Inlonnation.    Prinecitoa    UoivarMty  Library,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Claude  H.  Anderson,  Director 


e  have  supplied  to  particular  municipalities 


Any  official  dissenting  from  any  opinion  rendered  or  answer  given  in  these  columns,  or  who  may  be  able  to  ^ve  additional 
information,  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  Bureau  and  the  one  making  the  inquiry,  by  transmitting  such  o^nion  or  informa- 
tion to  the  Bureau. 


Tax  Rates  and  Indebtedness 

Question: — Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  list  of  cities 
of  between  95.000  and  120,000  population,  with  the 
tax  rate,  ratables  and  indebtedness  of  each  ? 

Amwer: — Below  is  the  information  requested: 

Tax  Statishcs  of  Cfhes  is  the  Unitxd  States  Witb 

Population  Between  95.000  and  im,ooo 
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Albany.  N,  Y. 

110,000 

?5.233,977a 

5112,319,601 

¥2.7211 

Butte,  Mont. 

100.000 

973.719 

27335.100 

1.52 

Cambridge.  Mass. 

110^000 

7.071394 

131A39.570 

2.35 

Camden.  N.  J. 

106,000 

4.598^04 

73,066.464 

2.00 

Des Moines.  Iowa 

110.000 

1,177.248 

135.000,000 

■93 

Duluth,  Minn. 

104,000 

5.970.000' 

58.558,621 

1.60* 

Fort  Worth,Texas 

1 10.000 

5,764,000 

67357.256 

1.85 

Houston.  Texas 

104.726* 

10.746.978* 

135305.000* 

1.80' 

Jacksonville.  Fta. 

96,000 

4.015.000 

59.560,640 

i.^ 

Kansas  City.  Kan. 

100,000 

7.214,291 

93.022,345 

.78 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

100.000 

3.215.3' 7 

82.955,470 

1.88 

Lowell.  Mass. 

117,000 

2,381.484 

94414,073 

2.12 

Lynn,  Mass. 

97,000 

4,503,697 

91,840,310 

2.18 

New  Bedfd,  Mass. 

114.106 

8.217.086 

113.121.793 

2.30 

Reading.  Pa. 

110,000 

1.397.459 

62^58,255 

Salt  Lake  City.Uteh 

lao.ooo 

5,248.000b 

170,000,000 

^65 

Schenectady.N.Y. 

95.<»o 

4,738,206 

62,336,974 

3.20 

Springfield.  Mass. 

110.000 

S.779,511 

200,984,852 

1.78 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

1 10,000 

5.542.811 

54.629345 

i-So 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

uo,ooo* 

8.100,951' 

82.15s.698* 

2.28* 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

100,000 

4.943.000 

96407.504 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Jo6,374 

5,260.000 

82.58*225 

1-35 

Yonkers,  N.  V. 

95,000 

9,80^489 

I22369J65 

z36 

Yoimgstown.  0. 

106.593* 

S.o8o.9i8b 

169.130.000 

Costs  of  Fire  Hydrant  Service 

Question: — Our  council  desires  to  know  the  price 
paid  in  Boroughs  similar  to  Metuchen,  per  year  per 
hydrant  for  fire  protection? 

Ansiver:— Oat  of  twenty-four  municipalities  of 
about  the  size  of  Metuchen,  which  we  have  addressed, 
we  find  that  nine  have  municipal  plants.  The  fifteen 
who  buy  from  private  compianies  pay  as  follows : 

Price  paid  per 
year  per  hydrant 

Municipality  Population  for  fire  protection 


Kbv 


)  Notes 

fater  debt  $1,616,159. 


a—  General,  city  debt ; 

b  — Bonded  debt. 

X  — Real  estate,  75%;  personal  property,  tangible  75?!'-  and 

intangible.  100%, 
*  —  For  1915- 
'*  —  "Net  Public  Debt"  is  the  gross  debt  less  all  deductions 

like  sinking  funds,  etc..  unless  stated  to  the  contrary. 


Aubudon 

3.t»9 

$17-50 

Bogota 

2341 

15.00 

Bradley  Beach 

2,236 

I5J» 

Butler 

2.534 

25.00 

Cliffside  Park 

4.778 

iSoo 

Dumont 

2,278 

15.D0 

Egg  Harbor  City 

2,416 

40.00 

Flemington 

2.635 

25.00 

Haddon  Heights 

2,297 

17-50 

Hasbrouck  Heights 

2.424 

15.D0 

Highland  Park 

2,901 

25M> 

Merchantville 

2,242 

25.00 

Palisades  Park 

2,264 

IBM 

Pitman 

2.577 

15.00-25.00 

Tenafly 

2.999 

1500 

Rental  of  Part  of  a  Public  Building 

Question: — Princeton,  as  you,  of  course,  know,  is 
considering  the  erection  of  a  borough  hall  or  municipal 
building  to  be  used  as  a  community  center,  as  well  as 
for  the  administration  offices  of  the  borough,  and  to 
contain  an  auditorium  which,  at  times,  we  shall  desire 
to  rent  in  order  to  derive  income  to  apply  on  payment 
of  the  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  erection  of  the 
building.  It  seems  to  be  a  close  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  municipality  could  chaise  a  rental  for  a 
building,  or  any  part  of  a  building,  erected  by  public 
funds.  Will  you  please  tell  us  whether  or  not  our 
Borough  Council  has  the  power  to : 

I.  Raise  money  by  taxation  for  the  purpose  of 
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erecting  such  a  building,  a  part  of  which  is  intended 
for  such  occasional  rental? 

2,  Issue  and  sell  bonds  for  such  a  purpose? 

3.  Actually  rent  the  auditorium,  after  the  building 
is  erected,  and  collect  the  rental  charges  ? 

Answer: — i.  The  laws  of  New  Jersey  give  borou^ 
councils  the  power  to  provide,  by  ordinance,  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building  or  buildings  to  be  used 
as  a  borough  hall.  Compiled  Statutes  of  New  Jersey, 
Vol.  I,  Sec.  28,  p.  240. 

2.  Borough  councils  are  also  empowered  by  law  to 
issue  bonds  for  building  a  borough  hall.  Comp.  Stat. 
Vol.  I,  Sec.  39,  p.  251. 

3.  Such  rental  as  you  contemplate  would  be  l^al. 
This  point  is  also  covered  by  the  Statutes  of  New 
Jersey  as  follows : 

Part  of  Borough  Hall  May  be  Rented ;  Disposition 
of  Income  Therefrom: — ^Any  portion  of  a  building 
used  as  a  borough  hall,  heretofore  or  hereafter  erected, 
purchased  or  rented,  by  any  borough  in  this  state,  not 
needed  for  borough  purposes,  may  be  rented  or  leased 
by  said  borough,  and  the  income  derived  therefrom 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  any  bond  or 
bonds  issued  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  erection 
of  said  borot^h  hall,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  said 
borough  hall,  or  may  be  turned  into  the  treasury  of 
said  borough  as  the  common  council  thereof  may,  by 
resolution,  determine.  Comp,  Stat.  Vol.  i.  Sec.  44c, 
p.  256. 

The  New  Jersey  statutes,  in  determining  this  ques- 
tion, as  indicated  above,  have  really  followed  the  most 
widely  accepted  interpretation  of  law  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  defining  what  are  "public  purposes"  for  which 
municipalities  may  spend  the  people's  money  as  you 
win  see  from  the  following: 

The  general  rule  to  be  laid  down  at  the  outset  is  one 
which  is  almost  common  knowledge,  viz :  "A  munici- 
pality has  no  power  to  expend  money  or  incur  indebted- 
ness for  other  than  a  public  purpose."  The  question 
immediately  arising  is  what  is  a  public  purpose.  This 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  facts  of  each  particu- 
lar case ;  but  the  test  uniformly  applied  is  whether  or 
not  the  object  is  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  and  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  local  government.    If  so,  it 
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will  be  held  to  be  a  public  purpose.   64  111.  427 ;  99  U.S. 
86;  54  So.  716. 

The  construction  of  municipal  buildings,  where  au- 
thority has  been  conferred,  has  been  universally  held 
to  be  for  public  purposes.  65  S,  E.  279;  26  Pac.  751 ; 
133  N.  W.  962;  83  Pac.  1066;  196  Mass.  220. 

Narrowing  the  question  still  further  we  find  that 
municipal  public  purposes  has  been  held  to  include  the 
erection  of  municipal  buildings  notwithstanding  parts 
thereof  are  for  other  than  municipal  purposes.  23 
Pick  (Mass.)  71;  14  N.W.  677;  124  N.  W.  868;  81 
N.E.977. 

The  last  two  cases  just  cited  are  especially  applicable 
to  your  particular  case,  the  one  a  case  where  a  build- 
ing was  held  to  be  for  other  than  a  public  purpose 
and,  therefore,  without  authority ;  the  other  a  case  in 
which  the  building  was  chiefly  for  public  purposes  and, 
therefore,  lawful.  Excerpts  from  these  opinions  are 
as  follows: 

"We  are  abidingly  satisfied  that  the  building,  as 
planned,  is  not  such  a  one  as  the  town  had  authority  to 
build.  It  is  in  fact  an  opera  house  with  all  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  such  a  building.  The  town  offices 
and  the  place  for  the  fire  department  were  mere  inci- 
dents to  the  building.  However  desirable  it  may  be  for  . 
rural  towns  to  have  a  large  assembly  hall  or  opera 
house,  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  town  council 
to  build  it.  The  officials  are  not  ordinarily  selected  to 
manage  theatres  or  opera  houses,  and,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  when  so  managed  the  town  becomes  respon- 
sible for  their  care  and  safety,  and  is  liable  to  any  one 
injured  by  or  through  the  neglect  of  any  of  the  officials 
or  employees  of  the  city,  it  is  a  burden  which  should 
not  be  assumed.  There  was  no  need  for  such  a  build- 
ing for  municipal  purposes,  and  it  is  but  a  thin  disguise 
to  cover  a  purpose  authorized  by  law.  The  burdens  of 
taxation  are  heavy  enough  without  entering  upon  any 
such  hazardous  enterprises  as  are  here  proposed.  Our 
form  of  city  government  is  representative  in  character 
and  is  in  no  sense  like  the  New  England  town  meeting. 
Where  that  system  of  government  obtains  a  large  as- 
sembly hall  is  no  doubt  necessary ;  but  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  one  where  all  our  elections  are  by  ballot. 
The  room  provided  in  this  building  was  large  enough 
for  a  county  courthouse,  and  we  find  nothing  in  the 
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statutes  which  will  justify  such  a  building.  Moreover, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  real  intent  was  to  avoid  the 
statutes  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  prevent  any  such  evasions."  Brooks  v.  Brooklyn, 
146  la.  136, 124  N.  W.  868. 

"If  the  dominating  motive  for  the  erection  of  the 
hall  is  a  strictly  public  use,  then  the  expenditure  for  it 
is  legal,  although  incidentally  >t  may  be  devoted  occa- 
sionally to  uses  which  are  not  public.  If,  however,  the 
project  of  the  defendant  city  is  merely  colorable,  mask- 
ing under  the  pretext  of  a  public  purpose,  a  general 
design  to  enter  into  the  private  business  of  maintaining 
a  public  hall  for  gain,  or  devoting  it  mainly  to  any 
other  than  its  public  use  as  a  gathering  place  for  citi- 
zens generally,  such  an  attempt  would  be  a  perversion 
of  power  and  a  nullity  and  no  public  funds  could  be 
appropriated  for  it.      ******       * 

"A  commodious  and  convenient  hall  in  which  citi- 
zens are  to  exercise  their  right  of  assembling  and  of 
considering  and  discussing  public  affairs  is  an  object 
for  which  a  municipality  may  l^ally  expend  money. 
Wheelock  v.  Lowell,  196  Mass.  220,  81  N.  E.  977. 

"A  municipality  may  erect  a  building  for  strictly 


:ipal  purposes  and  fit  up  part  thereof  as  a  hall 
for  public  assemblies,  dramatic  exhibitions  etc."  51 
Am.  Rep.  243  i  60  Vt.  530. 

"If  parts  of  public  buildings  are  not  continuously 
used,  the  municipality  may  permit  others  to  use  such 
parts,  provided  no  public  use  is  interfered  with  there- 
by." 153  Mass.  255,  26  N.  E.  998 ;  66  Me.  585 ;  67 
N.  H.  506;  71  Wise.  155;  71  Wise.  139.  "Thus  a  town 
house  when  not  needed  for  town  purposes  may  be  let 
to  a  dramatic  company.  66  Me.  585.  And  a  building 
erected  for  municipal  purposes  may  be  used  for  other 
purposes,  by  permission  of  the  city,  either  gratuitously 
or  for  compensation."  131  Mass.  23,  41  Am.  Rep,  85; 
60  Vt.  530 ;  :5  Atl.  200. 

A  municipality  may  lease  to  a  private  person  a  hall 
in  a  city  building  known  as  the  "opera  house."  104 
Me.  506,  72  Atl.  535.  A  city,  under  a  charter  provision 
authorizing  the  rental  of  any  of  its  property  not  needed 
for  public  purposes,  was  held  to  have  the  power  to 
lease  the  use  of  the  building  for  a  ^ngie  evening  or  any 
number  of  evenings.  109  Md.  429,  71  Atl.  949,  31 
LRA580. 


Descriptive  List  of  Laws  and  Joint  Resolutions  Affect- 
ing Municipalities  Enacted  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
in  the  1917  Session  of  Its  Legislature* 


Bill 
No. 


Ch.  in 
1917 
Laws 
197 


SENATE  BILLS 


A  further  restriction  of  nominations  by 
political  conventions. 

Regulates  making  of  official  searches  as 
to  tax  and  other   municipal   liens. 

Authorizes  cities  to  acquire  land  for 
industrial  schools. 

Compels  equalization  of  taxes  between 
counties  and  taxing  districts.  (May 
I,   1917.) 

Authorizes  cities  to  purchase  for  public 
purposes  cemetery  lands  in  which  no 
burials  have  been  made. 

Permits  cities  of  fourth  class  to  im- 
pose annual  license  fee  on  jitneys  in 
lieu  of  monthly  franchise  tax. 

Increases  amount  cities  above  one  hun- 


194       186 


*  Taken  from  the  Descrtpttve  Ust  of  all  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  1917  Legislature  as  compiled  by  John  P.  Dultard,      196       263 
State  Librarian, 


dred  thousand  popuUtion  may 
appropriate  for  hospitals  for  con* 
tagious  diseases. 
Permits  municipalities  or  taxing  dis- 
tricts to  designate  counsel  instead  of 
collector  to  conduct  tax  sales.  Val- 
idates sales  previously  so  made. 

Provides  that  elections  to  abolish  com- 
mission government  may  only  be 
had  at  the  general  election  in  the 
year  preceding  that  in  which  com- 
missioners are  to  be  chosen. 

Makes  vocational  school  year  July  i  to 
June  30. 

Compels  school  boards  to  permit  use  of 
school  houses  under  proper  regula- 
tions for  variously  named  public 
purposes. 

Validates  any  deeds  given  by  certain 
second  class  cities  under  20,000 
population  notwithstanding  certain 
informalities. 

Provides  for  a  registration  day  for  com- 
mission   government    elections    in 
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municipalities  above  5,000  popula- 
tion. 

208  188  Permits  boroughs  in  certain  cases  to  sell 
to  a  railroad  for  station  purposes  a 
portion  of  land  acquired  for  park 
piuposes. 

211  97  Permits  municipalities  to  regulate  open- 
ing and  closing  of  barber  shops  on 
Sundays. 

331  273  Authorizes  District  Water  Supply  Com- 
tnision  to  acquire  water  plants  as 
trustee  for  municipalities. 

224  265       Provides  for  pro  rata    distribution    of 

State  appropriation  for  manual 
training  where  aggregate  appropria- 
tion does  not  equal  aggregate 
amount  legally  applied  for. 

225  266      Provides   for  pro  rata  distribution  of 

State  moneys  available  for  voca- 
tional training  where  total  amount 
does  not  equal  total  of  sum  legally 
applied  for. 

327  127  Authorizes  cities  on  navigable  waters  to 
'  construct  and  operate  industrial 
terminals. 

268  275  Substitute  for  Chapter  loo.  Laws  1916, 
amending  Chapter  loS,  Laws  1914, 
in  re.  Commission  Government. 

299  80  Authorizes  municipalities  to  purchase 
and  distribute  food  supplies  in  cases 
of  emei^ency. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
Joint 
No.     Resolution 

2  2      Creates  Commission  to  investigate  high 

cost  of  living. 
13  8      Continues  commission  on  codification  of 

municipal  laws  to  codify  county  and 
other  laws. 

ASSEMBLY  BILLS 
I         17       Increases  annual  franchise  tax  of  street- 
using  public  utilities,  except  street 
railways. 

3  104      Give  mayors  in  first-class  cities  power 

to  make  appointments  without  con- 
firmation.   (Newark.) 

4  192      Provides  a  budget  system  for  counties 

and  mimicipalities. 

5  153       Emulates  and  defines  floating  indebted- 

ness of  counties  and  municipalities. 

6  212      Regulates    sinking    funds    and    sinking 

fund  commissions  in  counties,  mu- 
nicipalities and  school  districts. 

7  154      Creates   State   Department    of    Munic- 

ipal Accounts  to  supervise  sinking 
of  counties,  municipalities  and 
funds  and  compile  financial  statistics 


8  155 

9  156 

10  213 
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88  134 
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school  districts.       State  Treasurer 
to  appoint  commissioner. 

Requires  local  financial  officers  to  file 
statements  with  Commissioner  of 
Mtmicipal  Accounts.  (June  30, 
1917.) 

Requires  filing  of  copies  of  proceedmgs 
relating  to  bond  issues  with  Com- 
missioner of  Municipal  Accounts. 

Imposes  interest  on  State,  school  and 
coimty  taxes  not  paid  over  ta 
County  Collector  by  December  22. 

Prohibits  placing  of  advertisements  on 
private  property  without  owner's 
consent. 

Empowers  townships  to  spend  money 
advertising  their  advant^es. 

Fixes  terms  of  fire  commissioners  in  fire 
districts  in  townships. 

Permits  second  class  cities  to  vote  on 
questions  of  governmental  policy. 

Gives  municipalities  power  to  license 
and  regulate  gypsies. 

Authorizes  towns  to  purchase  fire  ap- 
paratus. 

Permits  use  of  certain  slow-burning 
moving-picture  films  without  li- 
censed operators  or  booths. 

Permits  municipalities  other  than  first 
and  second  class  cities  to  adopt  twa 
platoon  system  for  firemen.  (Ref- 
erendum. ) 

Further  regulates  tenement  houses. 

Permits  cities  to  provide  new  almshouses 
and  dispose  of  old  ones. 

Relates  to  salary  of  excise  inspectors  in 
cities  between  fifty  thousand  and 
one  htmdred  and  ten  thousand 
population. 

Permits  villages  to  improve  streets  and 
assess  boiefits. 

Authorizes  towns  fronting  on  navigable 
waters  to  acquire  dock  property. 

Enables  municipalities  to  fix  building 
lines. 

Enables  first  class  cities  to  establish 
building  zones  and  regulate  be^ht 
of  buildings. 
Permits  increase  of  salary  of  commis- 
sioners in  commission  government 
cities. 

Increases  authorized  bond  issue  for 
water  suply  for  towns.       (July  4-) 

Further  reguUtes  budget  for  streets  and 
highways  in  first  class  cities. 

Restricts  use  of  spot   lights  on   motor 
vehicles. 
Permits  first  class  counties  to  appoint 
additional  probation  officers. 

Gives  Public  Utility  Coinraission  addi- 
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dttional  authority  over  grade  cross- 
ings.   (July  4-) 

Amends  police  pension  fund  law  for 
first  class  cities. 

Permits  increase  of  salary  of  mayors  in 
cities  between  100,000  and  200,000 
population. 

Authorizes  harbor  boards  in  cities  to 
construct  warehouses  and  terminal 
and  shipping  facilities. 

Regulates  removal  of  persons  under 
Civil  Service  in  competitive  class, 
(January   i,  1918.) 

Provides  for  serial  school  bonds  in 
cities.    (July   i,    I917.) 

Provides  for  authorization  of  serial 
school  bonds  at  school  elections. 
(July  I,  19 17.) 

Amends  operating  details  of  municipal 
bond  act  (Chapter  252)  of  1916. 

Authorizes  township  committees  to  make 
appropriations  where  there  was  a 
failure  to  appropriate  at  township 
elections. 

Authorizes  relocation  of  trolley  tracks 
with  municipal  consent  without  af- 
fecting franchise. 

Permits  cities  constructing  public  docks 
under  Chapter  397,  Laws  1915,  and 
Chapter  249,  Laws  1916,  to  in- 
crease bond  issue  for  such  purposes 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Enables  municipalities,  singly  or  jointly, 
to  enter  into  contract  for  sewage 
and  garbage  disposal. 
Permits  first-class  cities  to  authorize 
extension  and  connection  of  railroad 
tracks  under  public  parks.  (New- 
ark.) 

Authorizes  municipalities  to  accept  gift 
of  statues,  monuments,  drinking 
fountains,  etc. 

Requires  publication  of  borough  or- 
dinances in  one  and  not  more  than 
two  newspapers. 

Relates  to  terms  of  office  of  officers  of 
any  municipality  that  becomes  in- 
corporated as  a  city  under  Chapter 
135,  Laws  1899. 

An  act  concerning  municipalities.  Codi- 
fication prepared  by  commission 
created  by  Chapter  84,  Laws  1916. 
(Feb.  I,  1918.) 

Repeals  sundry  acts  relative  to  cities. 
Companion  bill  to  Assembly  No. 
5p2.     (February  i,  1918.) 

Rep^s  sundry  acts  relative  to  fire, 
police  and  kindred  subjects.  Com- 
panion bill  to  Assembly  No.  592. 
(February  i,  1918.) 


595  206      Repeals  sundry  acts  relative  to  borou^s. 

Companion  bill  to  Assembly  No. 
592.     (February  i,  1918.) 

596  207      Repeals  sundry  acts   relative  to  public 

parks  and  recreation  grounds.  Com- 
panion bill  to  Assembly  No.  592. 
(February  i,  1918.) 

597  208      Repeals  sundry  acts  relative  to  municipal 

corporations.  Companion  bill  to 
Assembly  No.  59a.  (February  i, 
1918.) 

598  209      Repeals  sundry  acts  relative  to  towns. 

Companion  bill  to  Assembly  No. 
592.     February  i,  1918.) 

599  210      Repeals  sundry  acts  relative  to  boroughs. 

Companion  bill  to  Assembly  No. 
592.     (February  i,  1918.) 

600  211       Repeals  sundry  acts  relative  to  villages. 

Companion  bill  to  Assembly  No. 
592.     (February  i,  1918.) 

ASSEMBLY  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8  10      Continues    Municipal    Survey    Commis- 

sion to  investigate  financing  of  mu- 
nicipal, school  district  and  county 
affairs. 

9  II       Creates  commission  to  investigate  mu- 

nicipal, county  and  State  pensions 
and  retirement  funds. 


CITIZEN  INTEREST   IN  MUNICIPAL 
EFFICIENCY 

(Continued  from  page  j) 
conferences.    Talk  about  reducing  the  cost  of  living — 
one  way  is  either  to  get  a  great  deal  more  out  of  these 
expenditures  or  not  spend  so  much  on  them. 

There  is  not  a  newspaper  in  New  Jersey  that  would 
not  be  glad  to  have  a  summary  of  the  message  of  this 
whole  group  as  it  relates  to  the  particular  town  to 
which  a  delegate  returns. 

I  suggest  that  the  Mayor  of  each  town  seriously 
consider  budgeting  the  contact  with  newspapers,  so 
that  he  will  consider  when  he  is  dealing  with  a  re- 
porter that  he  is  dealing  with  the  citizens.  The  City 
Hall  reporter  is  potentially  the  most  important  sii^le 
educator  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  in  each  par- 
ticular city,  so  far  as  the  man  on  the  street  is  con- 
cerned. If  you  land  him,  and  land  him  where  he  sees 
the  b^  things,  he  will  find  there  is  just  as  much  news 
in  the  big  things  as  in  rows. 

In  New  York  City  we  once  had  up  a  very  large 
proposition  that  involved  a  six  million  dollar  recrea- 
tion program.  The  Board  of  Estimate  actually  voted 
that  prt^am  for  public  recreation,  and  the  next  day 
there  was  not  a  line  about  it  in  the  o^pers  reaching 
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several  million  people,  but  there  was  nearly  a  column 
about  a  row  between  the  Comptroller  and  the  Borough 
President  of  Brooklyn. 

A  lot  of  people  say  the  reason  is  that  the  public  is 
not  interested.  I  don't  think  that  is  true.  Every 
Thursday  our  calendar  comes  in.  We  have  twenty- 
one  City  Hall  reporters  and  they  are  not  familiar  with 
the  background  of  the  calendar  but  they  get  it  just 
as  we  do  at  the  Institute  for  Public  Service.  We  have 
a  man  in  training  who  wants  to  get  into  public  service, 
who  goes  to  the  Mayor's  office  where  reports  on  the 
calendar  are  studied  and  then  on  Friday  morning  dic- 
tates an  item  sometimes  two  pages  long  with  a  dozen 
"Red  Flags"  on  it.  Here  is  a  calendar  of  two  hundred 
items,  and  possibly  numbers  thirteen,  sixty-four,  one 
hundred  nineteen  and  two  hundred  have  news  possi- 
bilities. The  newspaper  men  are  given  the  elements 
necessary  for  them  to  understand  these  items  and 
when  these  particular  numbers  come  along  in  the 
calendar  they  are  on  the  lookout.  This  has  led  often- 
times to  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  newspaper  items 
the  next  morning,  where  otherwise  in  the  hurry  and 
rush  the  newspaper  men  could  not  have  caught  their 
importance. 

Unless  commission  cities,  city-managed  cities  or  any 
other  kind  of  reform  idea  city  works  out  a  plan  for 
the  proper  instruction  of  the  public  in  small  doses, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  reaction  which  will  bring  discredit 
upon  an  idea  that  is  perhaps  a  good  one  in  municipal 
reform.  It  is  a  legitimate  expenditure  of  enei^  to 
land  a  newspaper  man  so  that  he  sees.  One  man  said 
to  me,  "Where  do  you  get  your  pull  with  the  news- 
papers ?"  i  laughed  and  said,  "You  are  mistaken,  we 
have  no  pull  with  the  newspapers ;  we  have  given  the 
newspapers  information  and  from  now  on  you  have 
to  deal  with  them  and  not  with  us." 

Niunber  two :  I  want  to  suggest  a  very  live  device 
for  utilizing  and  keeping  alive  the  citizen  interest  in 
municipal  efficiency,  and  that  is  the  complaint  bureau, 
the  help-your-city  suggestion  box.  We  had  at  one  time 
two  different  boxes  at  the  Electrical  Show,  and  we 
had  in  them  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  suggestions  a 
day  about  the  city.  For  instance,  many  people  kick 
because  they  think  you  don't  want  them  to;  the  of- 
fensive kicker  won't  kick  when  he  knows  you  are 
going  to  do  something,  and  that  type  of  man  has  no 
longer  any  capital  when  you  tell  him  to  come  forward 
and  make  suggestions.  There  have  been  half  a  dozen 
cities  which  have  started  help-your-city  complaint  or 
suggestion  boxes.  Where  it  has  been  tried  it  has 
been  found  that  many  extremely  valuable  and  worth- 
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while  suggestions  have  come  from  citizens,  especially 
if  the  results  of  study  are  periodically  flashed  back 
through  the  press  and  the  citizens  see  complaining  or 
suggesting  is  worth  while. 

I  have  personally  handled  nearly  two  thousand  citi- 
zen complaints,  and  have  found  that  when  the  news- 
paper man  comes  in  he  expects  to  get  freak  complaints. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  One  of  the  largest  sii^^le  tax- 
payers in  our  city  came  to  my  office  one  day  and  said 
he  wanted  to  make  a  su^:estion  although  he  didn't 
want  an  open  fight  with  the  public.  He  said,  "Some- 
thing is  going  to  come  off  tomorrow  before  the  Sinking 
Fund  Commission.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  but  if  you  spend  fifteen  minutes 
lookit^  over  the  facts  they  won't  spend  it,"  He 
said,  "I  know  because  I  am  going  to  benefit  from  it 
largely  if  it  is  spent."  We  spent  fifteen  minutes  on  It, 
and  put  it  up  to  the  Mayor's  office  and  they  spent 
fifteen  minutes  on  it,  and  the  result  was  the  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  saved. 

The  public  thinks  it  is  fair  for  a  city  administration 
to  invite  criticism  and  suggestions.  It  is  frank  and 
candid,  and  the  public  is  surprised  how  far  its  sug- 
gestions are  followed.  Citizens  sometimes  work  to- 
gether on  suggestions  and  the  su^estion  which  twenty 
men  work  out  together  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
twenty  times  as  valuable  as  that  worked  out  by  any 
one  of  them. 

The  use  of  exhibits  is  one  that  I  need  but  touch 
upon.  One  or  two  of  your  New  Jersey  cities  have 
utilized  an  exhibit  as  a  means  of  reporting  to  the 
public  what  has  happened  with  its  taxes.  We  had  in 
New  York  a  couple  of  exhibits  run  by  the  city  and  had 
an  attendance  of  over  700,000  at  each  of  them.  I 
count  that  attendance  as  vastly  less  important  than 
the  newspaper  space  and  the  budget  Sundays  in 
churches  and  the  budget  essays  written  by  visiting 
school  children. 

Another  means  of  interesting  citizens  in  municipal 
efficiency  is  the  work  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools.  There  is  nothing  clearer  to  my  mind  than 
that  in  a  very  short  time  we  are  going  to  harness 
schools  to  our  municipal  forward  programs  as  we  have 
not  dared  yet  to  think  about.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
vastly  better  to  do  something  that  helps  a  town  than  to 
simply  study  how  it  is  done.  Civic  leagues  that  work 
in  connection  with  the  board  of  health,  the  school, 
the  city,  the  various  forms  of  self-government,  all 
generate  citizen  interest.  There  are  schools  where  the 
analysts  made  by  school  students  of  coal  and  building 
materials  that  save  cities  a  great  deal  more  than  it  costs 
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to  give  the  instructioo  in  chemistry,  bacterioli^y,  etc. 
Any  city  government  is  quite  extravagant  if  it  fails 
to  utilize  its  school  assemblies,  its  school  teachers  of 
Civics  and  its  school  teachers  of  history  in  giving  in- 
formation that  will  circulate  through  all  the  school 
body  and  push  back  into  the  home. 

Another  very  important  means  of  keeping  citizens 
interested,  is  for  the  officials  themselves  to  encourage 
the  citizen  agency  that  asks  questions  about  govern- 
ment or  makes  suggestions  for  government.  It  has 
been  found  true  that  whenever  a  community  has  or- 
ganized for  some  special  attention  by  citizens  to  mat- 
ters of  municipal  or  county  government,  that  com- 
munity has  found  itself  in  a  very  short  time  protected 
against  stampeding  and  against  successful  misrepre- 
sentation of  work  by  officials.  There  are  chambers  of 
commerce ;  there  are  different  civic  agencies  that 
many  times  are  quite  a  nuisance  to  public  officials.  One 
reason  is  that  they  are  not  given  definite  things  to  do. 
There  is  citizen  interest,  there  is  patriotism  and  de- 
votion to  public  service,  but  they  are  not  harnessed  up 
to  some  definite  thii^.  Throu^  your  work  as  a 
public  officer,  on  the  job  all  the  time,  and  through 
the  reservoiring  of  all  the  experience  that  comes 
through  the  conventions  of  your  State  League  of 
Municipalities,  every  municipal  government  in  the 
state  can  reasonably  imdertake  now  to  give  its  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  its  board  of  trade,  its  women's  clubs, 
etc.,  concrete,  definite  things  to  do.  You  have  a  lot  of 
ra^ed  ends.  Every  office  has  slow  freight.  There  are 
a  lot  of  things  you  cannot  do  while  you  are  carrying 
the  load  of  the  day's  requirements  that  you  know  must 
be  done.  Why  not  call  on  chambers  of  commerce  to 
take  them  up,  refer  them  to  committees  who  will  look 
them  up  and  report  back  on  them?  These  things 
will  add  to  practically  every  city  in  New  Jersey 
a  budget  of  service  that  will  equal  in  actual  dollar 
value  the  amount  of  service  the  pay  rolls  of  your  city 
governs. 

Generally  speaking,  public  officers  have  failed  here- 
tofore to  realize  what  a  tremendous  asset  seething  citi- 
zen interest  is  if  it  is  working  to  a  definite  point  and 
if  it  is  working  with  and  for  information. 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  in  this  matter  of  citizen 
interest.  Citizens  are  so  willing  to  help  and  are  so 
anxious  to  be  constructive  and  so  glad  to  believe  in 
things,  that  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  dull  their 
sensibilities  and  vision  by  bouquets  as  to  the  advance 
steps  that  are  taken  by  a  city.  We,  in  New  York,  are 
suffering  from  a  perverted  kind  of  municipal  interest 
that  I  think  is  more  dangerous  than  the  annoying  kind 
which  is  always  seeking  to  find  fault.    There  has  not 


been  a  time  in  twenty  years  in  New  York  when  it  was 
so  hard  for  the  citizen  body  generally  to  look  at  city 
affairs  impersonally.  For  a  long  while  the  reform  ele- 
ments were  trying  to  get  into  power.  They  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  through  private  agencies  and 
campaign  funds  to  get  into  power.  They  finally  got 
into  power  and  began  to  do  things  they  thought  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  city.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  The 
result  is  that  the  tip  has  gone  out,  "Don't  say  anything 
if  you  can't  throw  a  bouquet." 

Why,  recently  with  a  margin  of  six  million  dollars, 
our  Board  of  Estimate  voted  away  nearly  two  million 
dollars  without  even  having  it  on  the  calendar,  and 
without  even  a  notion  of  what  was  going  to  be  done, 
and  not  a  line  of  criticism  could  you  get  in  New  York 
newspapers.  That  is  an  extremely  significant  thing. 
Between  midni^t  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  our 
reform  officers  voted  salary  increases  and  even  cre- 
ated a  new  position  never  asked  for  in  the  budget  and 
never  presented  to  the  budget  committee  at  hearings — 
all  clearly  contrary  to  the  city  charter  provisions  and 
to  the  law.  In  the  Mayor's  office  alone,  his  personal 
secretary  had  an  eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollar  in- 
crease not  in  the  tentative  budget.  If  the  same  kind  of 
thing  had  happened  in  a  Tammany  administration  there 
would  have  been  a  riot  in  New  York  City. 

My  point  is  that  I  consider  that  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous situation  for  any  community  where  the  minis- 
ter, the  social  worker,  the  head  of  the  reform  civic 
body  or  the  reform  political  body  takes  the  position 
that  a  thing  when  done  by  Mr.  A,  B  or  C  would  be 
radically  wrong  is  a  notable  expression  of  patriotism 
if  done  by  Mr.  X,  Y  or  Z.  It  is  worse  socially  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  spirit  of  graft,  because  it  is 
more  insidious  and  more  discouraging  to  the  man  on 
the  street.  In  such  citizen  interest  there  is  a  danger. 
Any  commission  governed  city  which  does  not  court 
discussion  and  open  criticism,  any  public  officer  who 
lulls  himself  into  the  belief  that  a  quiet  public  is  a 
safe  or  friendly  public,  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for 
municipal  progress  in  any  community.  The  friendliest 
thing  any  officer  can  get  from  his  community  is  open 
questioning  and  open  criticism  based  upon  information 
that  the  public  has.  If  this  is  correct,  these  very  few 
suggestions  I  have  made  as  to  following  up  your  con- 
ventions, as  to  organizing,  as  to  keeping  alive  a  criticism 
bureau,  as  to  budgeting  your  connection  with  the  press 
so  that,  even  if  the  press  does  not  come  to  you,  in- 
formation will  go  to  the  public  through  the  press  in 
small  enough  doses  so  that  the  public  cannot  help  tak- 
ing it  in, — all  these  would  seem  to  be  some  next  re- 
levant steps  for  New  Jersey.  /^^^^^-il^ 
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COMMERCIAL  TWP.   12,660).  Cuuiuumd  Co. 

Cemmiitrtmn,  Claude  Baieman,  H.  H.  Hollinger,  Oliver  B.  Webb; 
Cniurl,  J.  Hampton  Fitfcian,  Bridxelani  Clirk,  W.  H.  Robbina,  Pon 
Narrisi  Trtaiurtr,  L.  Bobbin),  Jr.,  Pon  Norria;  Htalih  OSctr,  J.  N. 
Fowler,  Port  Norcia;  Firt  Commiiii^tr.  J.  B.  Morria,  Cbrfo.,  Port 
«._...    ^ ^f  J.  ^,|„,  L   Sbarpe,  Port  Norm;  ColUctor  of 


Titt.  L.  Robbiiu,  Ji 

CRANBURY  TWP.   (1,S33),  Humusu  Co. 

Committttmtn,  Joe.  C.  Chamtwrlin,  Chrtn.,  WillUm  M.  Con. 
Wtite;  CtfuiMri,  John  V.  B.  Wicoff;  Clrrk,  Walter  H.  Hayern; 
imrrr,  William  m:  Cox;  Aiitmr^C.  Raymond  WicoR;  Calltctot 
H.  Perrine;  Buildine  Iniptctor,  E.  W.  Applegale;  Firt  Cammii 

CRANFORD  TWP.  (4,967).  Union  Co. 


anford;  S.  H.'Tool°'^anioia: 
-■  -■      "  ;    bcrlwley    C. 


L.  C.  Dilka.  Crii 


];  John  G.  R 
Cltrli,    Alva 


Oinforil: 

Dcnmaa;     ^ ...-,..,,    ^u...     „.     ^^ 

Pflict  Jmtict,   W.    R.   Batcbeldir;  Hiallk   OScrr, 

Fumd.  C.  W.  Burtii,  Chcm. 
CRESSKILL  (227),  BuciK  Co. 

,   "'^"i,  ^t  W-   SchaaE;   CoMfiolmn.,    P.    B.   Wettenelt,   R.    A,   Cow- 
,_     t     (7     c_..^_  c.   J.   Slerner    John   iUyer,   L.   Lan^bein;   CohmW, 
-.     — .     .      ../._.   „_.,„.   CoH,rtor,  gJo:I^.  Deacon! 
"    "'^y«^;  Pelict  Cm- 
:  Whyman. 


.«.  ^.-^,  Allured  Eopn;  .,di 

EiViM'T.   C.  T.  Harteni;   Hnlth  Ofictr.   H. 
-unoBrr,  P.  B.  Weatervelt;  Fiii  Commurionti 


^.,,,  yiiWiua  Levy;  Cemmiinonir,,  WiDiam  Ury,  Jacob  A.  Wolf. 
Robert  Oa«bacfa.  Jamea  R.  Tinker.  T.  H.  Beringer,  Jr.;  Cstinjtl  Wil- 
liam A.  Stncns;  Clirk,  Clem  Conover;  Trianrtr,  Edward  R.  Reuben; 
Auditor,  Herben  G.  Stewart;  £H0iiirer,  E.  E.  Throckmorton;  Recordrr 
Qem  Conover;  Htaltk  Ofittr,  Dr.  Robert  Offenbach;  Antnor,  George 
A.  Frick;  Polict  Cvmmiiiiontr  and  Firt  Commiuioner,  J»cob  A.  Wolf. 
DELFORD    (1,244),    Biacan   Codhtv. 

Uayor,  }.   W.  BelJia;   CntincilmiK,  J.  D.  Van  Wagoner,  M.  O.  Con- 
nell,   S.    A.    Vandewater,   H.   F.   Duad,    W.    G.   Wriy.  P.   E.   Voorhii; 
C««W,  Wendell  J,  Wright;  CItrk.   it.  A.  Bingham;  Engi^ttr,  Frank 
Cunpbell:  Hrallk   Ofictr,  Dr.   S.   A.   Vandewater. 
DEMAREST    (S88),  BucaN  Co. 


UayoT.    M.   J.   Bogart;   Counctl 
C.  A.    Blackmore.    ETj,   Carr.   R 

Cirri,  Can-Dll   Potter:   Tax  Celle 
BoKdiah;  Htallk  Ogictr.  D.  R.  Ki 
Firt  Chitf.  A.  B.  Lemberk. 

dor, 
tuba 

A.    B.    Lemberk, 
E.   W.   Waketee; 

kt.  J.  E.  toliina; 

DELAWARE  TWP.  (1.941),  Hm 
H.  Miller,  SergeantaviHe. 

™?Sok;  S.  K.  Bialer.  Stockton; John 
L.   Sfoi.t.    Flemingtoni    CUrt.    E.    C. 
;  Trtanrtr,  John  E.  Barber,  Stockton, 
Myer^  Sergeantitille;  Comltblt.  John 

r,  O.  M.  Geary,  Denniatille ;  Trn 

_._    _ ,    ._    ColUctor,   H,   M.   CarrolK  Denniavuie; 

Aittuor,   R.    Hewitt,   Ocean   View;   Htalih   Ofictr,    Dr.    Eugene   War. 
DenoiaTille;  Coiulablr.  Samuel  Christian,  Eldora. 

DBNVILLE  TWP.    (1,200)    Ho»ia  Co. 

Committrtmtn,  Louia  W.  Peer,  Dcnville;  William  A.  Nichols, 
DenviUe;  Calvin  L.  Lawrence,  Denville;  Co»«je;,  J.  F.  Stkkle.  Rock- 
away;  Clert.  Samuel  R.  Van  Order.  Denvilie;  frearvrrr,  William  A. 
Nichols;    A'sritor,    Joacph    Ellaworth;    CoUtclor,    George    Van    "    " 


71),   Uouia    Co. 


rki  Firt  &ardrti.  George  Pari 


;eorge    E.    Jenkina; 
\,  Emil  J.  Reiderer, 


—   ,enkina;   Cltri,  Joaeph  V.  Baker;   Trnunrrr.  J 

ABtiior,  Edward  Jenkinai  Tai  Rtcrivtr,  Jamea  T.  Lowe;  _. 
mittioner,  Samuel  I.  Gibson;  Tom  Surviyor.  George  E. 
BmUimff  tmpidor,  Gartetl  L.  Seals;  Dtpt.  of  Htaiik,  "-'•  • 

DOWNE  TWP.    (1.6S0).  CtiuanuNO  Co. 

(InclDdea   villages    of   Newport   and   Dividing  Creek). 

Commilietmtn,    Harry    Love,    Newport;    M.    N.    Bradford,    Newport; 
CtaiHle    N.    Terry.    Dividing  Creek;   Soliciior,   J.    Q.    Burt.    Bridgeton; 
Clert,  W.   W.  Cosier.  JHvaiat  Creek;   Trtiu„rtr  and  ColUclBT,  B.   S. 
Joalin,  Newport;   Att*tior,  Shcppard  Campbell,  Newport. 
DUHONT    (2,000),    Buaiir    Cj>. 

Mtjor.  William  H.  Fleet;  CBuncilmtn,  H.  W.  Green,  F.  W.  Doolev, 
B.  F.  Brsdshaw,  E.  L.  TrapWen,  A.  £.  WillUma.  A.  E.  Reed;  Cnntel, 
Frank  C.  Turner;C((r»,  Henry  J.  Beracb;  CoUtclor,  Charlea  E.  Hellen; 
EnaiaeiT,   C.  T.  Martenit  Rttoriir.  H.  L.  O'Neill;  Board  of  Htaltk, 


—  ■.jor.  Erneat  B.  Latham;  CDHRcilnen,  Henry  D.  Williams,  Forman 
::.  Neighbour,  Eric  M.  Jones,  Robert  S.  Craig,  WiUUm  A.  Gaatn»r, 
Kichard  M.    Ryan;    Clerk,    WillUm   P.    Dcering. 


-.  Wm. 


Brown,  West  Creek;  CokhicJ,  I 
Seaman,  WeM  Creek;  rreoiH 
•r,    P.    R.    Spraguc,    Weat  Crei 


C   Co. 


«■    (20),    i 

:ierk,  E.  R.  Smitl 
EAST  BRUNSWICK  TWP.   (I,B6S),  Uioolubx  Co. 

Cammittitrntn,  Cbarles  Slulta,  New  Brunswick,  R.  F.  D,  3;  Elmer 
A,  VanDcnaen,  JJew  Brunswick,  R.  F.  D.  3;  Wm.  Hollinbeek.  Old 
Bridge,  S.  F.  D.  3;  CeoHttr  Freeman  Woodbridge.  New  Brunswick; 
ClirS,  Asher  B.  Rue,  New  Brunswick,  R.  F.  D.  J;  Trtaturtr.  Elmer 
A.  VanDensen,  New  Branawick;  Htaltk  Ofictr.  Dr.  Ira  C.  Crandall, 
Old  Bridge;  Aittitor,  Henry  Wamsdorfer,  New  Brunswick,  R.  P.  D.  3; 
CoUictor,    Qtattt  D.   Bue,   Old   Bridge. 

EASTHAMPTON  TWP.  (iW),  BuaLiaaioN  Co. 

ConniMrmn,  laaac  Brown,  Uoont  Holly,  S.  F.  D..  Harry  D. 
Willitts,  Smithvillei  H.  G.  Nippins,  Smithvjile:  ConwiJ.  V.  C.  PaWr, 
Mount  Hollyt  Cltrk,  Cbas.  M.  WilKtts,  SmithTille:  Aittuor,  Harry 
W.  Githena,  SmithvUfe;  Collrclirr,  Harry  Morria,  Stnilbrille;  Trianrtr, 
Harry  O.  Willitta,  Snithrille. 
EAST   NEWARK    (3,000),  Hudmh   Co. 

Mayor,  Corneliua  A.  UcCIennon;  Counciimin.  Thonua  F.  Walsh, 
Tbomaa  Keenan,  G»ixe  H.  White,  Patrick  H.  Quirk,  William  P.  Scan- 
nell,  Jr.,  One  vacancy;  Couiutl,  Davis  k  Hastings,  Jersey  aty;  Cltrk, 
Tbomaa  J.   Carey;    Trtaturtr,   terente   H.   O'Donnell;   Audilor,   F.   A. 
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Rtcordtr,  John  F.  Murphy;  Hralth  Ofictt 
EAST  ORANGE  (40,961)  Etui  Co. 


John  Keei 


Met.  Marsh, 

'tty  Cltrk 
HcCIoud 

- --,    .,  'p'oli!:t' 

rge  L.   Mitchell;   Htaltk 


J.  Stoddard,  Frank  B.  L'Dllon.  Robert  M.  Dixon,  Theodore  Mel 

Frederick  O.  Lindsley,  George  A.  Grover,  Charlea  H.  Martena, 

Geila,  Joaeph  M.  Brown;  c5y  Couniel,  Jerome  D.  Cedney;  City  Cltri, 
Lincoln  E.  Rowley;  Trtanrir  and  Collector  of  Tax,,,  Louii   "      ""      " 
Audilor,   Francis  (Jilberl;   BngiKier.  William  D.   Willigerod;   . 
Francis  A.   Noti;  Buildine  l>uf,clor^  John  G.   Scott;   Ckitf  of 
William   H.   O'Neill;   CkUf  of  Fin  Deft.,  George  L.   Mitchell; 
Oficer,    John    Hall;    Flayeround    Committiontrt,    Tbonui    A.    barreti, 
Chrm.;    Shade    Trtt    Conmietieniri,    Charles    Bradley,    Ctarni.;    Waitt 
ComiHuiiimrri,   Henry   D.   Reed,  Chrm.;   Eicist   Commiitionirt,    Philip 
H.   PatrUrche,  Chrm.;  SiHiiHg  Fund  Commitiiontri,   George   W.   Fort- 
meyer,    Lhrm, 
EAST  RUTHERFORD   (4,57S),  Bmcih   Cd. 

Mayor,  John  C.  Weaver;  CoHHcilmen,  Albert  Illinger,  John  Carateoi, 
Edgar  K.  Oakei,  Henry  D.  Keefer,  William  Henacb,  John  H.  Edwarda; 
Couiuil,  Otlo  J.  Slrasser;  Clerk,  W.  W.  Patrick.  Triatnrer,  Charlea 
B.  Johnaon;  E-ffinetr,  William  G.  Ihnen;  Rtcordtr,  James  P.  Edwarda, 
Jr.;  Htaltk  OSictr,  Dr.  Chaa.  D.  Brooks;  Folict  Commiiiioitirt,  John 
I'aratena,  Chrm.;  Firt  Commitiioxer,,  Henry  D.  Keefer,  Chrm. 
EATONTOWN  TWP.   (1,200),  Monmouth  Co. 

Committeemen,  William  Carlile,  Eatontown;  J.  C.  Rush,  Eatontown; 
H.  W.  Conrow,  Oceanport;  Counttl,  Wm.  L.  Edwarda,  Long  Branch; 
Clerk.  Perry  B.  Cook,  Eatontown;  Trtaturtr,  H.  C.  Conrow,  Oceanporl; 
Auditor,  Harry  fi.  Sherman,  Eatontown;  Htalih  Ofictr,  Dr.  E.  W. 
Carter,  Oceanport;  Aiitiiar,  William  E.  Morris,  Eatontown;  ColUctor, 
E.  P.  Uendrickaon,  Eatontown. 
EDGE  WATER   (4.000),   BaiciN  Co. 

Mayor,  Henry  Wisacl;  CouucilmiH,  TiKntaa  Trolsen,  fames  J. 
Kennedy,  John  Dinan,  William  T.  Keating,  H.  J.  O'Brien,  F.  tiantertl 
Counitl,  E.  W.  Wakelec;  Cltri,  Peter  F.  O'Brien;  Treasurer,  Joseph 
A.  Skelly;  Euainttr,  Watson  G.  Clark;  Rtcordtr,  H.  B.  Croaby; 
Health  Oficer,  Arthur  J.  Carlelon;  Ckitf  of  Poliri,  John  J.  O'Brien; 
ChUf  of  Fire  Depl.,  WillUm  F.  Jngold. 
EGG  HARBOR  CITY   (2,416),  Atlantic  Co. 

Mayor,  George  Mueller;  CouucUmau.  Jacob  Albert,  George  C.  Blase, 
Charles  Eugelhardt,  Adolph  C.  Goller,  Oscar  Kolbe.  John  J.  Ledogar, 
Adolph  Mueller.  George  Roetch.  William  Schuefele;  City  SoKettor, 
G.  Arthur  Bolle;  Clrrt,  Wm.  Morgettweck,  Jr.;  Trtaiurer  flNd  Col- 
lector, Charlea  Knxkel;  Board  of  Htaltk,  Dr.  Myrlilc  Frank,  Chrm.; 
City  Marekall.  Henry  Goeu. 
ELIZABETH    (B2,036),   Uhioh    Co. 

Mayor,  Victor  Mravlag:  Coaucilmttt.  John  Dratia,  Jamea  J.  Han. 
ning.  Jamea  Keating,  Jr.,  John  F.  Turlej,  John  P.  Duffy,  Otto  Froebel, 
Walter  L.  Heober,  tre^erick  Carroll,  Henry  Moser,  C.  J.  McCarthy, 
George  A.  Scbaffer,  Sidney  W.  EIri<he;  Countel,  Joiepb  T.  Hague; 
Cirri,  John  F.  Kenah;  Triaturtr,  John  J.  UcGrath;  Comptroiler, 
Dcnnit   Collins;   Bnginter,    Thomas   E.   Collins;    Htaltk    Oficer,    I{>4if.t 


NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES 


J.    Richards;    Police    Chief.    MichatI    J.    Miilcahy:    Firf    Chief,    August 
Gcrsiunil  Buildixg  I«>PMor,  Edwsrd  A.   Brtunan. 

ELK  TWP.  (l,OSn.  Glol-cesibk  Co, 

Commiltitmin,  Ed.  E.  Miller.  Aura;  Tbog.  B.  "Utile,  Mullica  Hill?. 
R.  F,  D.  2;  W'arren  T.  Gatrcson,  Monroeville,  B.  F,  D,  1;  Clerk, 
SamuFl  W.  Boycc,  MDnrwrille.  B.  F.  iD.  3;  Treanrtr.  Thomas  B. 
Neilc.  Mullica  Hilfe;  Aiicuof,  Lorfnio  Nilson,  MDnroevIlle,  B.  F.  D. 
3i  Htalll,  Ogicen,  Ed,  E.  Milkr,  Chrtn. 

ELMER    (1,100).  Salem   Co. 

A/oJor.  C,  F,  HKchner;  CoiiHcilmeH,  P.  Msjon  Fojc.  J.  M.  Hitchner. 
Charles  Johnion.  C.  H.  Morris,  C,  N,  Nichols.  C,  L.  SlraKon;  Clerk. 
E.  S.  Pricliftt;  Treasurer,  C,  P.  (reamer;  Health  Ogicer.  P.  M. 
Stries;  Police  Commissioner,  Wm.  R,  Cassidy;  Fire  CommissioHer, 
H.   T.   BelL 

EMEBSOS    (906),  Bekoin  Co. 

.Ifayor,  Gustav  Lurit;  Councilmen,  ErnesI  Schanti,  Nicholas  Paradise. 
CeoTCe  Biurhham.  T.  P,  N'eilson.  William  Webber,  Richard  Crowe; 
Clerk.  F.  Adolph  Maul;  Collector,  Martin  I.  Byrne,  Assessor,  Nicholas 
Caloggoe;  Recorder,  William  Ficke;  Polite  Commissioners,  Ueorge 
Bauchhvn,    Chrm,:    Fire    Conmitsioitirs.   Ernest   Scbanti.   Chrm. 

1    ;.    McKenna, 


FLEMINGTOK    (2,6J5),    Huhtesdob    Co. 

Mayor,  Arthur  F.  Forjn;  CoimcUmen,  William  J.  BHiton.  Charle* 
A.  Heniler.  Charlei  N.  Bird,  Ssmuel  Slothoff,  Theodore  Bellis,  Howard 
Hartman;  Counsel.  W.  C.  Parker;  Cler*.  William  Abbott;  treasurer. 
Howard  Higgins;  Eioineer.  Grant  Davij;  Health  Oficeri.  Oo.  Webster. 
Pres.;  Poliee  Committee,  Charles  A.  Herwler.  Chrm.;  Fire  Commiltee. 
Samuel    Stothoff,    Chrm, 


ENCLEWOOp  (11.071)    Bia- 


OD  (11.071),  BiaoiN  Co. 

._  ,.   .     ;iinton    H.    Blake,    Jr.;    CouHcilmeyi,    __  ._ 

Cornelius  P,  Kitchel,  E.  B.  Gorham.  D.  G.  Thomson,  Will.-...  _ — . 

Ceunsel.  Albert  L  Drayton;  Clerk,  Robert  Jamieson;  Treasurer.  Byron 
P.  Barstow;  Auditor,  f.  C.  Wohlfert;  EHgi„eer.  R.  Maxwell  Inghani; 
Heallh  OSeer.  J*hn  A.  Manson;  Police  Commissioners.  Peler  S. 
Duryei.  cliarles  W.  Huhh:  Fire  Commissioner.  Charles  W.  Brucker; 
Rrceiver  of  Tiues,  J.  J.  Markham. 
ENGLEWOOD  CLIFFS  (SSO),  Bmoih  Co. 

.lldvor,  John  G.  Rope^;  Councilmen,  Henry  Sluhrnann,  R.  H. 
Houghlaling,  H,  W,  Jenkins,  T,  H.  Corring.  C,  L.  Taylor,  W.  P,  De- 
Sausiure.    Jr.;    Counsel.    William    M.    SeuArt;    Clerk,   T,    L.    Bragaw; 


■,  A.  H.  Wei 


;  Recorder,  J,  H.  Corring. 


ENGLISHTOWN    (iOO),   Mohuouth  Co. 

Mayor,  A.  T.  Appkgate;  William  E.  Haunt,  J,  S.  Duncan,  Joseph 
West.  Abraham  Perrine.  Edward  Voorhees,  Waller  H.  Emmons: 
Counsel.  R.  V.  Lawrence;  Clerk.  Samuel  B.  Ely;  Treasurer  and  Col- 
lector, David  R.  Richmond.  Sr.;  HeaJlh  Officer,  S.  S.  Jo 
Ira  D.  Hulsarl;  Police  '.ommissianer,  Richard  Peltie 
sioiter,  R,  B.  Vanderheof.  Jr. 
ESSEX    FELLS    (490).    Essex    Co. 

.Vavor.  Waller  Brown;  CoHxcilmen,  Charles  F.  Blake,  S.  H.  Williams, 
H.  W,  Weir,  J.  R.  Campbell,  E.  C.  Speer,  H.  H.  Schroeder;  Counttl. 
Dougal  Herr;  Clirk.  H.  A.  Miller;  Treasurer.  J.  A.  Sprer;  Buildine 
..... ..     ...     rf._._i,.     .--.„„,     w.    G.    Speer;    Recorder,   iH.    A. 


Inspector.    F.'  W.    I^owe'll 


Millet. 

EWIN'C  TWP.  (3.261),  Mtaci 

Committeemen,  William  C. 
~     ■         -    nton  June,Jon,.Wi 


,  R-F-  D-  ',.■ 


,    .■notris,    i.c.i.on,    fe.    F.    D.    I; 

lel,    Her»ey    C.    Scudder.    Trenton;    Cleri.    Alfred    M.    Unning. 

Trenton,  R.   F.   D.    1;   Treasurer,  William   S.   Morris.  Trenton:  Health 

Officer.  Dr,  F.  S.  Watson,  Trenton. 

FAIRFIELD  TWP,  (1,700).  Cuhkbund  Co.       (Includes  Fairton). 

CommiKcrnifn,  S.  F.  Tyler.  Fairton;  E.  Coates  Swing,  Fairton;  Smith 
Davis,  Fairton;  Cou,uel.  J.  Brodie  McGear,  Bridgeion;  Cl«r*,  W.  Mul- 
ford  Johnson.  Fairton;  fredsurrr.  E.  C.  Swing;  Heallh  Board,  1.  B. 
Mulford.  Pres.;  Sfedal  Police.  George  Schaum;  Fire  iVarden.  Beach 
Smith;  Assessor,  James  B.  Mulford;  CoHecWr, -John  T,  Whilicar. 
FAIR    HAVEN    (1,S00).   Monuouik    Co. 

Mavor,    Frank   D.    Caverl;    Councilmen,    Lester    Curchin.   Harry    W. 
Dennis.    Arthur    S.    Kettel,    William    B.    Utile,    Clarence    C.    Smock, 


FANWOOD  (700),  Uhion  Co. 

Mayor.  William  H.  Hoar;  Councilmen.  A.  F.  Nichols^  A.   H.  Biblet, 
Fred   Cressy,  Augustus  Sheelen,  W,   G,  Britten.  Luke   Pandick;   Clerk. 
S.    W.    McAneny;    Treasurer   and    Recorder.    Charles    Sbeelen;    Heallh 
Board.  Dr.  F.  W.  Westcoll.  Chrm.;  Assessor,  H.  G.  Young. 
FANWOOD  TWP.   (1,970),  r»IOK  Co. 

Committeemen.  Henry  C.  Me>er.  Scotch  Plains;  William  F.  Ward, 
Scotch  Plains;  Samuel  S.  Hetl^fld,  Scotch  PUIns;  Counsel,  Walter  L. 
Helficld.  Jr..  Plainfield;  Clerk.  Edwird  L.  Hand.  Scotch  Plains; 
Treasurer.  William  F.  Ward,  Scotch  Plains;  Engineer,  Charles  Elliol. 
Scotch  Plains:  Heallh  Officer,  Dr.  F.  W.  Westcott,  Scotch  Plains; 
Recorder,  Philip  Jahn,  Scotch  Plains. 
FARMINC.DALE   (500),   Monmouth  Co. 

.Wovor,  Edgar  O.  Murphy;  Councilmen,  James  L.  Hall.  L.  W  Fany, 
Edward  Imlay,  William  B.  Goodenough.  Clarence  Shafto,  Henry  Malez; 
CoBitiW,  llalstead  H,  Wainwright;  Cirri,  Frank  P.  VaniNote: 
Treasurer,  John  R.  Allaire;  Recorder.  John  L.  Cook;  Heallh  Officer, 
Dr.  Waller  P.  Harens;  Fire  Commissioner.  James  L.  Hail;  Assessor, 
R.  B.  Tillon. 
FIIF.LDSBORO   (S02),  Bl■»^[^G^oN  Co, 

.l/oyor,  Samuel  Robinson;  Councilmen.  James  H.  Brenell.  J.  P. 
Seward  H  F.  Laird  W,  T.  Leonard.  W.  F,  Lehman,  Albert  Billing- 
hanj;    Counsel,    Rot«rt     C.     Hutchinson;     Cler*.     W.     H.     Errickion; 


1    t.    Leonard:    Health   Board.    Fra: 


FLORENCE  TWP,    (MOO),   Bl-hi-iiigion  Co. 


;    Goodwin    Donne 


Wallace    Fewker:   Euaiueer.   Charles   B,   Grjien;   Recorder,  John   Petty; 
Heallh   Officer,   Dr.  David   Baird;  Assessor,    Byron  Carty. 

FLORHAM    PARK    (970).   Moaals  Co. 

.i/nvor  Edgar  C.  Hopping;  Councilmen.  Jamc!-  C,  Bogerl.  Lyman 
I.  Fish,  David  D.  Jennings.  William  A.  Helm,  Herbert  V.  B.  Smitt, 
..alhan  A.  Felch;  Counsel,  Alberl  H.  Holland;  Clerk  and  Recorder. 
Howard  E.  Young;  Treasurer,  Fred  A.  Cory:  Hrallh  Officer.  George 
E,  Felch;  Marshal,  D.  E.  White;  Road  Commissioners,  N.  A.  Felch, 
Chrm.;  Fire  Cnmmisioners,  D.  D.  Jennings.  Chrm. 


FOLSOM    ( 


3).  ATI. 


c  Co, 


;  Clerk 


FORT  LEE   (5.288).  Bmo«i 

Mayor.    - 

Hill,  llai 


Hill,  llarry  D.  Schall  Henry  H.  Cook.  Charles  J.  Hirliman.  Jr..  Jo 
J,  Marx;  Counsel,  William  M.  Seufert,  Clerk.  C.  S.  Lebright;  frcasut 
ani  Collector,  Charles  L.  Bender;  Auditor    A.  H.  Weitker;  Engine 


FRANKFOBD  TWP.   (20,000).  StJssai  Co. 

Committeemen,  Geo,  C.  Clark.  Branchville,  R.  F.   D.  2;  Geo.  B.  Lit- 
""    '"     "ampbell,   Branchville;    Counsel,    Boyd   S.    Ely; 


lan.  AuBusu;  W.  H. 
Clerk.  JoTin  W.  Fountai 
R.    Lilman;    Collector,    I 


1  Littell/ Joseph  A.  Hen 


Matthew   H.    Dolan 


isel.  Francis  B.  Davi: 
;  Treasurer.  Harriso 
eville;    Heilih    Office: 


G.  Lee  Shaw.  Wat 

&„"■:  fetf  "^.i»; 

Laylon;    Fire   Commissic 

FRANKLIN  TWP,  (2,000),  Gloucestm  C 
Committeemen,  Henry  H,  Finger,  Frankli 
Newfield;  Harrison  M.  Colde,  Franklinville:  i 
Woodbury;  CJ*r*,  Andrew  F  Upp.  Franklin 
M.  Golde;  Auditor.  William  F,  Slreiti,  M. 
Harry   Bach,   Franklinville. 

FREEHOLD    (3,500),   Mokmouth    Co. 

Mayor,  Edgar  M.  Vanderveec;  Commistioners.  EdMr  M.  Vandcrveer. 
EdMrd  Simonson.  H.  C.  Levy,  W.  S.  Holmes,  Tofeph  E.  DoBois; 
Counsel  and  Clerk.  Charles  U.  Butcher;  Treasurer,  Howard  A.  Sutphen; 


FHENCHTOWN    (1,000),    Hunthdon    Co. 

-l/ovor.  A.  E,  Lanning;   -  "    ~    ' 

H.  W.  Kerr,  C.  A.  Niece, 
Able;  Clerk,^  P.  S.  Bloi 
Officer,    E.    J.    Strykcr;    ^ 

GARFIELD    (18,000).    Bl 
.1/a.vor,    Ernest    B.    Dabi 

Haberlbuer,  Wm.   B.   Hep.. 

cancy;  Counsel,  Joseph  H.  LeHerts;   Cirri.  John  A.   D»yer;   Engineer, 
A.  L.  Pellersen;  Recorder.  M,  C.  Whitehead;  Health  Officer,  Dr.  Chas. 


,ncilmen, 

.  J. 

S:  Man 

nets. 

Jos 

D,  Rob, 

■■/t 

Habn 

Ritt 

e'nh 

ssor'V.i', 

icar 

Brodet 

Col. 

:k    Co, 

;    C^Bc 

■n.    Frat 

.k  Pi 

Wallets,  A 

N( 

)N     Co. 

in;  Coil 


I,  Waller  S.  McMan 


William  E.   Si _.    _..  ._,    _._  ...    .   .. 

Treasurer.  Daniel  F.  Snyder;  Enginter,  E,  B,  Collins;  R. 
Colon;   Health  Officer,   William  T.   Gi  -  ■■       - 

Kelly,   Jr.;   Fire   Commissioner,    Samt 
GLASSBORO   TWp!    (J,000).   Gi 
Commi"  ■      "■  - 


'ollins;  Recorder,  Harry 
■e  Con^issioner:  W.  / 


-,   C.   W, 


'.   S.   H.    Beckell;    Clerk, 
Auditor, 
.    Ellis 
...  -  .._._.._   ..._      of    Roads. 

S.   Henry   Pierce. 
GLEN    RIDGE    (4,146),    Essi 
"-     -    "  -iry   S.   p-t^— 

itjri,    James'  P.    Mylod:   Clerk,   John    A.    _. _ 

jrdett;  Recorder.  Howard  S.  Dodd;  Health  Officeh,  James  E. 

Brooks;  Police  Committee.  A.  T.  Cockfaire,  Chrm.;  Fire  Commiltee 
R.  R.  Williams,  Chrm.;  Building  Inspector,  John  A.  Brown;  Shade 
Tree  Commission,  L.  Best,  Chrm.;  Sinking  Fund  Commisiion,  E.  N 
Bristol.  Chrm. 


.Woyor,   Henry   S.   BaUag,. ,  ., „   - 

liams.  Jr.,    A.  C.  H.  Nyland.  W.  E.  Moran,  L.  H.  Davey,  A.  T.  Cocke- 
fair;    Counsel.    James    P.    Mylod:   Clerk,   John    A.    Brown;    Treasurer. 


iWB,  J.  W.  Piei 


,  R.   R.  Wil. 


CigilJzed  by 


Google 
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GLEN  ROCK   (2,000>,  B 

Hayor,  Harry  J.  Woltn 

C.  V.  W'ooliev,  Sobert  I. 

Ednr    ■      "  '■         '■    ■ 


CouncilmiH,  Isaac 
re,  G.  Soodmt,   R< 


CLOUCESTEH    CITV    (10,SS4),   CAMDitt   Co. 

ilayar.  Dayjd  M.  Anderson:  Coi.neilmtH,  W.  E.  Barnard,  Chester 
PancMit,  W«ri  W.  Connelly.  C.  H.  Fowler,  A.  Cheesman,  William  J. 
Hyland,  Robert  Marhugh,  G.  Wiliiani  Barnard,  John  Conover;  Cau«jtl. 
Charles  W.  Letigus;  CItr*.  Harry  P,  Johnson;  Triaiurir,  Harris  C. 
Pottvfl:  Enginrtr.  A.  Aden  Powell:  Htallk  Ogiter.  Dr.  J.  Alonzo  Beck: 
Chitf   of  Felice.   Charles  J.    VanMeter;    Chief  of  Firt   Depl.,    Patrick 

GLOUCESTER   TWP.    (3,764),  Cauden    Co. 

Commattmtn.  not  reported;  Cmniii,  S.  P.  HaBcman,  BlacliHOOdi 
atrk.  M.  Mannion.  BUcktvod;  T'ttuurrr,  S.  C.  Godfrey.  Blackwood; 
Auditor,  J.  J.  lohnsan.  Jr.,  Sickleville;  Engitfir.  },  f.  Aibertson. 
Magnolia:  Hrallli  Ofitrr,  J.  Anson  Smith,  Blackwood;  Fir,  Cemmii- 
lieotri,   C.   H.    Danhmann,  Chrm. 

GREEN  TWP.    (700),   Sussin   Co. 

CommairemtH,  1.  F.  Slialey^  Tranquility:  Abraham  Hull,  Hunisville; 
Hurry  Huff.  Andover,  R.  F.  D.  2;  Counltl,  Leii  H,  Morris,  NeiMon; 
Cltrk,  Clarence  Cooke,  Newlon,  R.  F.  D.  1;  Treasurer,  Harry  Hoff; 
Autiicr.  I.  L.  Ubar,  Tranquility;  Collector.  Howell  Hamilton,  New. 
ion,    R.    F,    D.    1. 


GREENWICH   TWP.    (1,300),    Glo 

CommitttKntH.    not    reportedi     Ci 

llltk.  C.  L.  Harrii,  Greenwich;   Tr 

GREENWICH  TWP.  (1,155),  Wa( 


DUw.  Harry  K 

Fr 

y:  Clerk. 

ss 

H.   Burier;   Trtas 
Alt  addreuei:  S 

ret.  B.  F 
ewarttvill 

Shad 

r;  //«; 

ft  Offic 

D.  F.  W. 

GUTTE.NBERG    (7,000), 

Hudson 

Co, 

cilmen 

Walter 

Vand 

rbach.    Hum 

Jackisch,"   Paul    Sehynder 

"willi^m" 

G.     G 

allagher. 

Will, 

Behlinc: 

Co^n, 

El,   Warren   Kion; 

IliiR)  . 

.   Br,nil 

er.  John 

He»i 

knainefr.    Robert' 

Gai;'    R 

Charle 

''BiK 

loH 

Health 

Offitr 

Jacob   Saredy;  P 

lice  and  Firt  C 

Vander. 

HACKENSACK    (16,500),    BuciK    Co. 

Frteidtnt,  Hillon   DemarMt;  Commiisienin,   Daniel  G.  Jeffery,  Her 
■    rt  Engel,  August  A.  Greber,  Joseph  Kniiley,  Jr.,  -    ■-    -    ■        -    '" 
^  ■    '   -        "       Busfcirk;  Cleri.y.J 


Spencer:  Couniel,  Arthur  Van  Busfcirk;  Clerk,  F.  J.  Tl 
H.  B.  Enjel;  Enainetr.  Lemuel  Loiier;  Healih  OScer. 
Police    CoM^iinoner,    F.    V.    Ferber;   S-f-    of    Slreei 


Joh 


^., Cook;  t'oHBol....... _ ,. 

Georae  Hueber,  Harry  W.  Huen,  Robert  V.  Kiniey,  William  H.  Miller, 
Frank  H.  McClellan:  Town  Clerk.  Arthur  G,  Boettiger;  Treamrer. 
W.  G.  Sulphinj  Atieilor,  Lewis  H.  Hayward;  Collector.  John  H. 
Veseelius:  Street  Committtentr.  Daniel  Weller;  Chief  of  Police.  David 
D.  HnH;  Ckiff  of  Fir,  Depl..  Robert  Grant;  Heolih  Ogicer.  R.  G.  Llark. 
HADDONPIELD    <5.077),    Camdin    Co. 

Mayor,  Joseph  K.  Lippineotl.  Jr.;  C'Dmmuiioneri,  Joseph  K.  Lippin. 
eott,  Jr.,  UDBtrerilk  Shinn,  F.  C.  Tassen;  Couniel.  Henry  S.  Scovel; 
Clerk.  Allen  Clymer:  Treaiurer.  Charles  E.  Magill;  /    ''        >'   ---  ■• 


Clai 


■,  Jr-I 


ling  Inspector,  Walter  I 
HADDON  HEIGHTS  (2,297),_  Camdin  C 
Mayor.  William  J,  Dallas:  Couxdlmen, 
mel,  G.  H.  Saneihoff,  H.  C.  Towie,  R.  B.  I 
Frank  B.  Jew;  Clerk,  Arthur  S.  Beck: 
liinget;   Auditor.   A.   M.   Mytln^r;   Eng 


k  Oficei 


rt;    Suft.    ot   Severs   ond   SIrei 
■,  Camdeb  Co. 


Belou 


,  Williai 


■.  Edw. 


Ackley,  Westmoai. 

HALEDON   (J,000),  Passaic  Co. 

J/nyor,  William  Brueekmann;  Co 
Kubn,   Edwin  L.  Longford,  Chrisi 
~  ■         ■         -         U,  J._Will 


Collea 
Dr.  1 
Com, 


,  Henry 
..  Lydecli 
'f.   Chrii 


imont:  kngineer.  Louii 
Rogers,  Collingswood 
hrm.,  Weslmgnl;  Asiei 


■d  DeYoe;  C7er*,  John  E.  Stewart; 
■T.  R.  P.  Zoerner;  Health  Officer, 
re,  Jolin  T.  Chambers,  Chrm.;  Fire 


C.  AUion,  Mays  Landing;  C(er*,  T.  G.  Hoover,  Mays 
Treatarer  James  A.  Lambert,  Maya  Landing;  Healih  Offic 
James,    Mays   Landing. 


HAMILTON    TWT.    (II, M 
;i(ward  "w. 


■nson;  Enoineer,  Frank  M.  Evans;  Recorder,  Phillip  C,  Wadswotth; 
Health  Officer,  Dr.  A.  Van  Erde;  Public  Safely  CommilUe,  Hector 
Brown,    Cfarm. 


HAMILTON  TWP.  (700),  ! 

Committeemen,  J.   M      ' 
Newton;  Henry  puince, 


,  E.   Slate  St.,  Trenton;  Louis  Klotkner, 
•      -       d     Street     Park.    " 

....   Hart,   409  John 

vey  t.  liogers,  Trenton;  HioJiA  Officer.  James 
(  Commisfwner,  James  Everett,  Mereetv.lle. 

n  Conse,  iNewion,   R.  D.  4;  John  A.   Sigler, 
■wton;  CDHnieJ,  Theodore  Simenson,  Newton; 

ey;    Treasurer.  John    A.   Sigler,   Newton; 

r  Warden.  Isaac  Williams,  Jr.;  Conitable, 


HAMMONTON    (S.896),   Atuntic   Co. 

Mayor  Thomas  C.  Elvins;  Councilmen,  Joseph  PU.i,  Clifford  C. 
Small,  Harry  L.  Mclntyre.  John  Brownlee,  W.  E.  Mclllvaine,  Peler 
Tell;  Toon  Solicitor,  Henry  F.  Stockwell;  Clerk,  W.  Richard  Seely: 
Collector,  Alonio  B.  Davis;  Assessor,  Benj.  Fogletto;  Engineer.  J.  C. 
Remington  Jr.;  Health  O^er,  Dr.  Charles  Cunningham;  Town 
Marshal,  Theodore  H.  Adams;  Water  Commuiwnerj,  John  M.  Austin, 
Chrm.  "^ 

HAMPTON    (950),    Huntmdob    Co. 

Mayor.  Martin  L.  Weikheiiser;  Councilmen,  Absolon  Apgar,  Oscar 
D.  Kanouse,  Rodney  A.  Beebe,  Jacob  S,  Alpaugn.  Frank  Gibson,  Lloyd 
p.  Bowlby;  CpM.«),  I.  J.  Eycars;  C/er*,  Thomas  J.  Baber;  Treasurer 


I.  Bowlby;  Conntel  I.  J.  Eyca 

john  V.  MeKcIt;  Assessor,  Charl , 

Shropc;   Recorder,   Howard    S.    Reed. 

HANOVER  TWP.    (8/100),   MoiKis   Co. 

ComniideemeB,   Judd   Condit,   Boonlon;    Ed.   J.    Connely,   Whippany; 
Albert  G.  Garnaus,  Mountain  Lakes;  D.  Mulford  Shipman,  Whippany; 


t   Co. 

nlnira:  Edwin  Theelge,  Hamburs- 

,       ,  ,1.   Theodore    E.    Dennis;    Clerl 

Abran.  B.  Kude,  Hamburg;  Treasurer,  Edwin  Theetge,  Hamburg; 
Health  Officer,  Dr.  T.  L.  Pellett:  J'ire  Commissitiners.  E.  S.  Drew, 
Cbtm.;   Light  Commissioners.  T.   D.  Edsall,  Chrm. 

HARMO^■Y  TWP.  (1,500),  WaaaaH  Co. 

CommUltemen,   E.   R.    Slopp    Atci   Wooll,   Milton   Sehuler;   Counsel. 


:  Heali 


Office. 


HARRINCTOX    PARK    (S70),    Beioen    Co. 

.Woyor.  Cornelius  G.  Eekerson;   Councilmen.  Fi 
G.    A.    Massack,   John   S.   llyers,   Newton   A.    Kent,  John 


mig;  Recorder. 
ardson;  Police 
James   F.  Glca' 


,,.-....«K; 

W.  Mattocks;   Clerk.   August  Rum- 
■     ■  h  Officer.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Rich- 
Carlson;  Chief   of   Fire   Dept., 


,    Gustave   Frank. 


Jward  J.  Rice,  L.  I.  Pagm,  < 
ohn  J.  O'Neill,  Edward  F.  I 


Police,   Michael   Rcdgers. 


,    Francis'  McSorlej; 'CAie/    o) 


HARVEY    CEDARS    (SOO),    Ociak    Co. 

Mayor.  Josiah  B.  Kinsey,  HighpoinI;  CouncilmeK,  George  Carver, 
Highpoinl;  Louis  Kinzie,  Highpoint:  Karl  Bingeman.  Highpoint;  Henry 
De  Lori,  Highpoint;  William  Chadwick,  Highpoint;  Counsel,  Thomas 
Curery,  Highpoint;  Clerk,  Fletcher  Andrews.  Highpoint;  Treasurer, 
Raymond  K.  Mills,  Highpoint;  Health  Officer.  Dr.  Ernest  Ramsdell. 
Highpoint;    Aiieisor,    Ed.    Newsdorf,    Highpoint. 


Behrens,'  James    B.    Knowles.    Fra 
Guslav   Ulrich;   Counsel.  Walter  ( 


son,  J.  (Henry 
min    v.    Poor. 


.  Winne;    Clerk,  Joseph   P.   Breeie; 
....  .      .     Auditor.     Francis     f.     Batchelder; 

Recorder.  William  J,  Schweick^rl;  Health  Officer.  Dr.  Roy  G.  Perham; 
Police  Commissioner,  Benjamin  P.  Poor,  Chrm.;  Fire  Commissioner. 
J.    Henry   Behrens,   Chrm.;   Building  Ixtpeclor,   A.    B.    Morison. 

HAWORTH    (900),   Bugbn    Co. 

Maior.  Harry  R.  Roden;  Councilmen,  George  E.  Allen,  Henry  Col 
lins,  Henry  F.  Copeiand,  Edward  Dedeeker,  S.  N.  Wager,  George  Lane; 
Attorney.  Frank  H.  Hennessy;  Clerk.  George  C.  Haberstick;  CoUector. 

c .     n.,1.    --,„„,    Henry  B.  Van  Dusen,  Engineer  Watson  G 

.    S.   Lorentien;    Sec'y    of  Board  of  Health.   I,   N 
littee.  S.  N.  Wager,  Chrm.;  Fire  Committee,  George 


Clark;  Rci 
Clark;  Pol, 
E.    Allen, 


HAWTHORNE   (4,100)    Passaic  Co. 

Mayor.  Arthur  Rhodes;  Commitiiontrs,  Arthnr  Rhodes,  Alfred  E. 
Evans,  Sylvester  Utter;  Counsel.  J.  W.  DeYoe:  Clerk.  John  A.  Shea; 
Collector.  William  C,  Van  Stone;  Recorder,  Thomas  Jonetl;  Health 
Officer.   Ot,    Payne;    Building    Inspector.    Henry    J.^ntschy.  ■ 
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HELMETTA    (776),    Uiddlumi    Co. 

Mayor,  J.  D.  Albert  Kientic;  CBundlmtH,  Ctarlu  W.  Bumslead, 
William  H.  Clemoni,  C.  O.  EriciOB,  Georn  Tamea,  Hugo  Weidcman, 
B.  VanKirk  Richarda;  CauimJ,  Jobn  P.  Kirkpatridci  Cittk,  William 
S.  KitHMli;  Treaaurcr,  Jotin  Rolbbsr;  Audilor.  Charlea  W.  Bumitead; 
Bicordtr,  Mbtn  Kirmlc:  Htallh  Offctr,  JaoKi  Ueming;  Polici 
Commiinontri,  C.  O.  EricuD,  Chrm.;  Firt  Cemmiiiuitf'i,  Georfe 
Jamc*,  Chnn. 

HIGH    BRIDGE    (1,700),    HuNiainoH    Co. 

Mayor,  William  H.  filacki  CBunrilmtn.  O.  W.  Apgar,  A»a  Kiuri, 
Jacnts  McGinlcy,  Jr.,  Georie  H.  Cramer,  Sanford  Creundyke,  Elmer 
tUrnaey:    Cotmitl,    Foaier    M,    Voorheea;    Clirk,    B.    Amar;    Collidor, 


Mayor,  Ruitel  E.  Wataoo;  Couiuilmtn.  Edward  Paite,  Edwin  Bain, 
Frank  Derinaer,  A.  L.  Wrcoff,  F.  Wendl,  C.  B.  McCufis,  Jr.;  CdMjrl, 
Edward  Hiclia;  Clirk,  Jatin  T.  Hapkini;  toittctor.  B.  Gibhardti 
Enai'trr,  Jabo   T.   Hopkini;  Asititor,  Clarence   Hans. 

HIGHLANDS,    (1,750),   Monmouth   Co. 

Mayer,  Harrv  A.  Brown:  CouHcilmtn,  C.  U.  Jolinwn,  J.  P.  Hind*, 
C.  T.  Parker,  William  Fehthaber,  ».  HenMaaey,  Alex  Adair;  CoHniel, 
George    E.    Jenkinaon,   jr.:    Cirri,    John    P.    Adair;    Treanrer,    G.    V. 

Sihnaon;  Auditor,  H.  VanNote;  Recorder,  George  W.  Hardy;  Board  at 
taltli,  William  Henneaiey,   Chrm.;    Chitf  of  Pelict,   last   Uwrence, 
Jr.;  Supt.  of  Water  Dept.,  A.  T.  Derby. 

HICHTSTOWN    (2,592),  .MEacii   Co. 

Mayor.  Bert  iD.  Thomas;  CouniUfi,«  John  W.  Early,  Jaa.  I.  Hulch- 
inaon,  Joieph  B.  Sehanck,  H.  R.  Applegaie,  John  W.  Weil,  Jaa.  M. 
Vander(«r|h;  Allorney.  A.  V.  Dawea;  Clert.  Jobn  W.  Perrine; 
Aueiior.  John  R.  Sbangle;  Collector,  W.  iN.  Cunoiogham;  EnainreT, 
C.   Allen   Ely;   Recorder,  Jamei   Hilaad;    ContlabU,   George  C.   Norrii. 

HILLSDALE  TWP.   (1,500),  BaaciH  Co. 

'' .  J.   R.   Fast,  Hillsdale;   G,   W.   Saul,  Hilladale;   Kalph 

-■■-'--    '' '     ■■'  --  »ell,   Jr.,    Hackenaacki 


N.    Sle«r,    Hilladale;    Coimttl,    W,    W.    Wei 

Clerk,  George   M.   Yatea,  Hillsdale;   TriiUMrer,  W.  J.  Moullon,   Hilla- 
dale; EiigiHter^  H.  G.  tiering,  HUlsdale;  Aiieiior,  J.  W.  Kinnmouth; 


jr\r,n     ^/li,uuuj,    noDaoN    1^0. 

yor,  Patrick  B.  Griffin;  Cpinmunonirj,  Patrick  B.  Griffin,  GusUt 
Jimea  H.  LondHgan,  Bernard  N.  McFeely,  Harry  L.  Scbmullinii 
•el,   John   J.   Fallon;    Clerk,    Daniel  A.    Hsoeriy;    TrroKirtr  and 


HOHOKUS    (700), 


■er,  John  DeVore;  Ehbi"- 
~.„„«.,eri.  laaac  B.  Keiser,  Cbi 
Miller,  Chrm.;   Aaeuor.   Robert 


rr.,  ..m..m  S.  Scott; 
I  Ferguson;  Police  Com- 
■■  m£ie,ionert,     Joel     E. 


Municipalities 

When  in  need  of  material  or  equipment  in  the  line 
of  those  atlvertised  in  New  Jersey  Municipalities 
do  not  fail  to  give  your  advertisers  a  chance.  We 
take  "ads"  only  from  reliable  concerns.  They  are 
helping  us  produce  this  magazine,  and  other  things 
being  equal,  deserve  your  preference.  When  writing 
mention  New  Jersey  Municipalities. 

ARE  YOU  PROUD  OF  YOUR  TOWN? 
If  ao,  give  it  a  legitimate  boost  by  telling  others. 
NEWJERSCr  MUNICIPALITIES  ii  anxious  to  report 
anything  that  would  be  of  interest  or  value  to  another 
municipality.  All  municipalities  whether  members 
of  the  League  or  not  are  invited  to  send  in  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  activities.  If  your  munici- 
pality has  performed  a  noteworthy  achievement  or 
if  you  have  hit  upon  a  successfull  way  of  doing  some- 
thing that  previously  was  done  inefficiently  let  us 
know  about  it  This  is  co-operation  and  it  may  be  of 
great  value  to  a  fellow  municipality.  We  are  aJso 
interested  in  securing  pictures  of  interesting  objects 
of  municipal  interest 


statement  of  the  0WWEB5HIP,  MANAGEMENT,  ORCULA- 
TION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  OF  NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES,  PUB- 
UStHED  MONTHLY  EXCEPT  JULY  AND  AUGUST  AT  PIUNCE- 
TOjN  N.  J.,  FOR  APIOL,  1917. 
STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY  ,, 

COUNTY  OF  MERCER  "' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  io  and  for  the  Sute  and  county  afore- 
aaid,    personally    appeared    Claude    H.    Anderaon,    -who,    having    been 

duly  sworn  according  to   law,  depoaea  a    '   " ""' 

of   New   Jersey    Municipalities   and    that 
of    hia    knowledge    and    belief,    a    true 


HOHOKUS    TWP.    (2.400),    Biaam    Co. 

CommilteemeH.  John  G.  Coe  Suffem,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.;  Charles  D 
Vanderbeck,  Ramsey,  N.  J.,  Hatry  M.  Wanmsker,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 
Couniel.    ].    W.    DeYoe,    Paterson;    Clerk,    Harrv    Z.   Sturr,    Mahwah 


ard   of  Htalth,  John  G.   Coe, 


;    Colltctor,    Godfrey 


arry    Z.   Sturr,    Mahwah; 
Albert  Winter,   Mahwah; 


M,  Williams  E. 
__  deiick,  Milfotd; 
,.  A.   Heil;  Atteiior, 


HOLHDEL  TWP.    (t,270),  Hohhouth   Co. 

CommilteemtH, Jacoi  Wyckoff,  C.  Edward  Tillon,_John  S.  VanMater; 
Cotiitsel,  Henry  E.  Acberaon;  Clirk,  Sidney  V.  Bray;  Treaturrt,  E. 
Edward  TUton;  Atmior,  Alex  L.  HcCleea;  Colltctor,  William  H. 
Ackeison. 

HOPATCONG    (I.ISS),  Susaa.   Co. 

Mayor,  T.  A.  Gessler;  CooncUmtn,  R.  S.  Baker,  Darid  G.  Butler, 
Dudley  D.  Geader,  W.  L.  DougUsa,  Hudson  Maxim.  Alva  Nelson: 
CounttI,  Etaer  King;  Clerk.  George  M.  Pricketl;  Treaiunr,  Hi.  C. 
Condit;  Auditor,  W.  L.  DougUu;  Board  of  Health,  R.  D.  Voorhia, 
Prea.;    Chief   MaTihall    and    Fire   iVardtn.    Philip    F.    Reule. 


Irwin  UcDowell;  ^Hriior,  William  A.  iliuon;  Mm'ehalt,  (Clarence 
HoagUnd;  SMpt.  Water  Dtpt.,  J.  W.  Ege;  Board  of  Health,  Char 
W.  Stout,  Chrm. 


iwtfZf.Alttt 
table,  Robert 


"a; 


"f  ;i 


1  ReguUlions 


embodied 


Publisher,  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPAL- 
ITIES. 

Editor,  CLAUDE  H.  ANDERSON,  PrioMlon,  N.  J. 
Managing    Editor;     None. 
Business    Maoigers;     None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are;  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Munici- 
palities, onsets;  President,  F.  W.  Donnelly,  Mayor,  Trenton;  Firat 
Vice-Preaidenl,  George  N.  Seger,  Mayor,  Passaic;  Second  Vice-President, 
Leighton  Calkins,  Mayor,  Plainfield;  Third  Vice-President,  Spaulding 
Fraier,  City  Counsel,  Newark;  Secreury-Treasurer,  Clinton  J.  Swarti, 
Trenton. 

3.  That    the    known    bondholdera.    mortgagees,    and    other    security 


Idera  as   they  appear 


I    the   books    of   the 


ct   or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  o 
itated  by  him. 

CLAUDE  H.  ANDERSON,  Editor. 
and  subscribed  before  me  this  Zlsl  day  of  April,   1917. 

EDW.  J.  VAN  UARTES.  Notary  PnbUc 
<«.  -.-.-.i-i—  „^^  Feb.  14,  »20.) 
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NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES 


Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey 


If  your  municipality  does  not  bekmg  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  fodlities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failti^  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 

CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 
of  

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

WHEREAS :  An  oi|;anization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancii^  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modem  scientific  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringii^  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each  member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS:  The  above  named  organization  and  the  establishment  of  its  Bureau  have 
been  fully  authorized  by  law,  (Acts  1915,  Ch.  163)  and  all  municipalities  of  the  state,  by  the 
same  act,  authorized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and 
in  view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  m  said  League;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  

of  

that   join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice 

be  designated  to  represent 


in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discusMon  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  municipalitiea  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  tbonsand 
of  inhalritanta,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipalitr  ahall  pay  Ictt  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  hnndred  dollora,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  (ti.00  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  ofBcial  of  the  municipality  to  an  annoal  subscription  to  New  Jesszy  Municipalities. 
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NEW  JERSEY   MUNICIPALITIES 


GEO.  H.  HOUZBOQ  «&  BRO. 

JBFFERSOINVIUUE,    IIND. 


WRITE 

FUR 

OUR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 


WRITE 

EOR 

OUR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 


MADS  WITH  EITHER    TWO  OR  FOUR  WHEELS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  -- 


SANITARY   CARTS,    AMBUUAINCES    AND    LITTERS 

EVERY  MODERN  MUNICIPALITY  FURNISHES  THR  NEED  AND  WE  SUPPLY  THE  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT 


Drilling  for  5^  Cents  a  Foot! 

They're  getting  away  with  it  by 
cutting  out  hand-drilling  and  talcing 
compressed  air  right  to  every  job  with 
the 

DODGE 

Portable 

Compressor 

Built  in  ten  sizes — from  5  to  140 
cu.  ft.  capacity.  Each  a  strong,  com- 
pact outfit.  It  keeps  in  true  align- 
ment. Standard,  high-grade  vertical 
compressor— single-cylinder  and  du- 
plex. 

We  have  an  interesting  "Message" 
to  the  man  who  is  looking  for  con- 
siderably lower  costs-  Write  for  your 
copy. 

C.  R.  DODGE  &  CO.       33  W.  42d  St.      NEW  YORK 

Digitized  by  Google 


NEW  JERSEY   MUNICIPALITIES 


SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM  IS  EASY 


When  you  have  our  Booklet  describing  Waste  Cans  for 

STREET,  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  USE 

THESE  illustrations  show  three  styles  of  our 
complete  line  of  Cans  and  Carts  described 
in  Catalog  PC.  One  of  them  will  just  fit  the 
conditions  that  have  puzzled  you  and  will  offer 
a  good  wearing  economical  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Let  us  send  you  this  Booklet  and  tell  you  all 
about  these  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 

CORRUGATED  DOUBLE  BOTTOM 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO.  st™.  basket 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Uat  the  coupon  and  It  la  qulcklg  dona. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO- 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 
PUm*  amd  catalog  PC  la 


IntWMlad  in  Cuu  for  Straat,  Park,  CemeteTj  (check  which) 
FOR  ASHES  AND  GARBAGE 


y  Google 


NEW   JERSEY   MUNICIPALITIES 


GOOD  RELIABLE  FIRE  HOSE 


■MEANS- 


FIRE  FIGHTING  PREPAREDNESS 


WAX  AND  GUM  TREATED  FABRIC  RUBBER  LINED  FIRE  HOSE  IS  NOT 
ONLY  GOOD  HOSE  BUT  THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  PRODUCED— THIRTY- 
SEVEN  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  BACK  OF  THIS  STATEMENT. 

OUR  NEW  LOOSE  INNER  TUBE  FIRE  HOSE  IS  DESTINED  TO  REVOLU- 
TIONIZE FIRE  HOSE  CONSTRUCTION.  IT  IS  MADE  LIKE  AN  AUTO- 
MOBILE TIRE.  THE  RUBBER  LINING  IS  AN  INDEPENDENT  RUBBER 
HOSE  AND  IS  REMOVABLE,  REPAIRABLE,  REPLACEABLE  AS  ARE 
ALSO  THE  FABRIC  JACKETS. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES 

FABRIC  FIRE  HOSE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  ISSO 

127  DUANE  ST.  NEW  YORK 

DigilJzed  byVjOOQlC 


y  Google 


NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES 

Official  Organ  of  The  N«w  JerMj  State  League  of  Municipalittet. 

Published  monthly  except  July  and  August. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  February  21,  1917,  at  the  post  office  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879 

Claude  H.  Anderson,  Editor. 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fa<:t  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 
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The  Essentials  of  a  Municipal  Budget* 

Br  Frederiob  A.  Cleveland.  Ph.D.. 

Manager,  Industrial  Service  and  Equipment  Co.,  Boston 
Until  recently.  Director,  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 


A  city  or  town  budget  is  simply  a  community  plan. 
The  city  or  town  government  is  the  agency  organized 
hy  the  community  to  do  its  work.  Members  of  the 
community  want  to  know  what  the  government  is  do- 
ing and  what  it  proposes  to  do,  and  so  they  ask  the  of- 
ficers of  the  government  to  prepare  a  statement  which 
will  get  these  facts  before  them.  The  reason  they  ask 
this  is  that  citizens  may  decide  whether  they  approve 
or  disapprove  of  what  is  being  done  or  proposed. 
That  is  the  underlying  purpose  of  a  budget — to  enable 
the  people  to  control  the  government — to  control  the 
government  by  controlling  its  officers.  The  essentials 
of  3  budget,  therefore,  must  be  these : 

1.  To  have  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  and  a 
prospectus  of  what  is  to  be  done,  prepared  by 
officers  in  charge  of  the  work. 

2.  To  provide  for  thorough  inquiry,  critical  re- 
view and  discussion. 

3.  To  provide  a  means  whereby  the  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  directly  or  through  their 
representatives,  may  approve  or  disapprove  of 
what  has  been  done  and  what  is  proposed. 

4.  To  provide  a  means  whereby  the  business  to  be 
done  may  be  put  into  other  hands  whenever  the 
acts  and  proposals  of  the  planning  and  executing 
officers  are  opposed  by  a  voting  majority. 

Having  in  mind  the  purpose  of  a  budget,  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  it  that  there  must  be  a  procedure  of 
review,  discussion  and  publicity — approval  and  disap- 
proval which  will  reach  the  voter — in  order  that  the 
voter  may  decide  whether  he  is  going  to  stand  for  or 
against  the  man  who  made  the  plan  as  well  as  to  judge 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Second  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  Tren- 
ton, Jan.  9,  1917. 


upon  the  manner  in  which  the  business  has  been  car- 
ried on,  and  make  this  decision  imperative. 

The  simplest  organization  that  we  have  ever  had  or 
ever  will  have  for  carrying  on  community  enterprises 
is  the  old  town  or  township  and  the  simplest  procedure 
is  that  of  the  town  meeting.  It  illustrates  very  well  ail 
these  principles  and  perhaps  in  a  better  way  than  any- 
thing that  you  now  have  in  this  state.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  you  as  officers  have  trouble  with  your 
constituency,  is  that  there  is  always  somebody  around 
knocking  at  your  backs.  You  haven't  any  way  of  find- 
ing out  what  the  opposition  is  and  of  forcing  your 
critics  to  meet  you  face  to  face — of  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  say  what  they  have  to  say,  and  then 
giving  you  a  chance  to  come  back  at  them.  The  town 
meeting  does  this. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  were  each  an  officer  in  a 
small  community  of  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  voters 
governed  by  a  town  meeting.  Now  let  us  suppose  that 
each  town  meeting  chose  one  executive  and  asked  him 
to  carry  on  the  business,  reporting  back  from  time  to 
time  with  an  account  of  what  he  had  done  and  what  he 
proposed.  Now,  with  this  one  executive  and  his  ap- 
pointees dealing  directly  with  the  voters,  let  us  apply 
the  procedure  of  the  town  meeting.  Knowing  that  he 
must  face  the  voters  direct  the  executive  gets  his 
spendii^  officers  together,  and  they  would  make  up 
their  accounts  and  prepare  their  financial  plan — an 
account  of  what  had  been  done  and  a  program  of  work 
for  that  community. 

In  other  words  they,  as  public  officers,  would  get  to- 
gether and  decide  what  plan  or  program  of  expendi- 
ture and  what  method  of  financing  they  would  recom- 
mend to  that  community,  and  then  they  go  out  to  the 
town  meeting  and  meet  the  voting  members.  They 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Hon.  Spaulding  Frazer 

Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  Newark  and  Third  Vice-  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Stale  League  of  Municipalities 


Spaulding  Fraier  was  bora  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
Oct.  7,  1681,  where  his  father,  the  Reverend  David  R. 
Frazer,  was  pastor  of  the  Clasaon  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Chnrch.    In  188S  hisl  father,  having  received  a  call  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  he  moved 
with   his   family  to  that  city,   where    Mr.   Frazer   has 
resided    ever    since.      He    there    matriculated    at    the 
Newark  Academy,  from  which  he  graduated  in    1897, 
entering    Princeton    University    in    the    Fall    of    that 
year.      From    Princeton    he 
graduated     in     1901,     with 
the   degree    of   Bachelor   of 
Science,     and     received     in 
1905  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  the  same  Uni- 
versity, 

Upon  graduation  from 
Princeton,  Mr.  Frazer  ma- 
triculated at  the  New  York 
Law  School  and  at  the  same 
time  entered  the  offices  of 
Kiker  &  Riker,  lawyers  in 
the  City  of  Newark,  He 
graduated  from  the  New 
York  Law  School  in  June, 
1904,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  in  the 
same  month  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  November,  190*, 
he  was  admitted  as  an  at- 
torney of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  usual  three  years' 
term  was  admitted  as  a 
Counselor  at  Law  in  that 
State. 

After  bis  admission  to  the 
Bar  he  practiced  law  inde- 
pendently  in   the   City    of 
Newark  for  about  eighteen 
months,  when  he  associated 
himself    with    the    firm    of 
Riker  St  Riker,  in  whose  of- 
fice he  had  formerly  been  a  student,  and  was  admitted 
as  a  member  of  that  firm  in  the  Spring  of  1907,  and 
has  continued  his  association  with  that  firm  since  that 
time. 

On  Jan.  1,  I9I5,  be  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Thomas 
L.  Raymond,  as  City  or  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City 
of  Newark,  and  was  reappointed  to  that  office  by  Mayor 
Raymond  upon  his  second  inauguration  into  the  office 
of  Mayor  on  Jan.  I,  1917.  Mr.  Frazer  was  one  of  the 
most  active  representatives  of  the  various  municipalities 
in  organizing  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Munici- 
palities and  from  its  inception  served  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  League  and  on  several  of  the  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  League.    He  also  acted  as  counsel 


for  the  League  on  several  occasions  and  on  behalf  of  it 
filed  a  brief  in  the  Plainfield  Electric  Light  litigation, 
which  had  been  decided  adversely  to  the  City  of  Plain- 
field  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  which  resulted  favorably 
to  the  City  and  to  the  principles  contended  for  by  the 
League  in  the  argument  of  the  case  before  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals. 

Mr.  Frazer  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  the  ef- 
fectuation of  the  cooperation  now  existing  between  the 
League  and  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Informa- 
tion in  the  University  Li- 
brary in  Princeton,  he  hav- 
ing been  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  negotiate  on 
behalf  of  the  League  with 
the  University  authorities  to 
bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  the.  Bureau  at 
Princeton, 

Mr,  Frazer  was  a  member 
of  the  Charter  Commission 
appointed  by  Mayor  Ray- 
mond for  the  drafting  of  a 
form  of  government  for  the 
City  of  Newark  and  as  sec- 
retary of  that  Commission, 
submitted  to  the  Legislature 
of  1917  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
Charter  which  with  certain 
committee  amendments,  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, but  failed  of  passage 
in  the  Senate.  He  was  also 
associated  during  the  two 
years  of  its  existence,  with 
the  legislative  commission 
for  the  revising  of  the  finance 
laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  in  conference 
with  the  members  of  that 
Commission  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  drafting  of  the  measures  which  have  since 
been  enacted  into  law. 

Besides  his  legal  and  public  work,  Mr.  Frazer  is 
actively  associated  with  many  organizations  of  a  civic 
and  social  character.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  secretary  of  the  Newark  Symphony  Orchestra  So- 
ciety, a  director  and  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Newark  Music  Festival  Association,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lawyers'  Club,  Carteret  Book  Club,  Essex, 
Down  Town  and  Union  Clubs  of  the  City  of  Newark  and 
of  the  Essex  County  Country  Club,  of  the  Nassau  Club 
of  Princeton  and  of  the  Princeton  Club  of  New  York,  of 
the  Washington  Association  of  Morristown  and  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  f^  (^i^Oii^ 
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Municipalities    and    the    Legislature* 


Br  Governor  Walter  E.  Edtfe 


I  think  you  are  engaged  in  a  very  good  work,  in 
getting  tc^ethcr  the  executive  officers  and  others  in 
authority  in  our  various  municipalities  and  exchanging 
views  and  endeavoring,  as  I  take  it,  to  formulate  busi- 
ness plans  and  adopt  business  principles. 

Following  that  same  thought  I  look  upon  the  gov- 
ernorship perhaps  a  little  differently  than  it  has  been 
looked  upon  before.  I  have  often  said  that  I  revere 
the  traditions  of  that  great  office  its  constitutional  ob- 
ligations, but  it  is  my  conception  that  its  responsibility 
should  lie  more  with  the  future  and  more  with  an  at- 
tempt to  incorporate,  as  it  were,  the  assets  and  re- 
sources of  the  state  and  try  to  bring  them  into  active 
being  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Now,  a  state,  of  course,  cannot  be  greater  than  its 
component  parts.  The  state  is  simply  a  collection  of 
just  what  you  represent,  towns  and  cities  and  various 
types  of  municipalities.  Therefore,  if  the  state  is  go- 
ing to  be  great  the  various  tovras  and  municipalities 
must  of  themselves  reach  by  degrees  that  standpoint 
of  efficiency  and  greatness  which  makes  the  state  great. 
So,  I  conceive  the  responsibility  of  the  office  to  be  one 
of  working,  as  far  as  possible,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Mayors  and  Chief  Executive  Officers  of  the  various 
municipalities.  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all  in  any  gen- 
eral way,  I  mean  it  in  a  very,  very  specific  way. 
Without  anticipating,  I  am  already  discussing  and  will 
discuss  in  the  address  I  make  on  assuming  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Governorship,  the  necessity,  as  I  view 
it,  of  that  very  thing;  to  look  upon  the  Governor  in  a 
way,  if  you  may,  as  the  Mayor  of  all  the  cities,  so  far 
as  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  permits,  and  through 
that  main  channel,  working  with  the  various  Mayors 
in  order  to  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  discount  the  pres- 
ent state  of  uncertainty  which  exists  between  our 
municipalities  and  the  state  government.  I  hope  to  a 
great  extent  that  will  be  helped  by  the  report  of  the 
Commission  soon  to  report  on  the  question  of  Home 
Rule,  but  whether  or  not  that  entirely  solves  the  prob- 
lem, I  don't  presume  it  will,  I  hope  and  expect  it  will 
help. 

But,  in  addition  to  that,  my  thought  runs  along  these 
lines.  The  cities  with  problems  that  are  similar  can 
be  guided  in  concert.     I  don't  mean  that  you  could 

•  From  an  address  delivered  by  Governor  Edge  before  the 
second  annual  convention  of  The  New  Jersey  Slate  League 
of  Municipalities,  Trenton,  Jan.  lo,  1917. 


take  the  city  of  Cape  May  and  the  City  of  Newark 
and  put  the  Mayors  together  and,  from  an  executive 
standpoint,  accomplish  very  much,  because  their  in- 
terests, except  only  as  relates  to  general  business  rules, 
are  not  in  common.  But  where  the  problems  in  cities 
are  very  similar,  as  the  interests  of  the  cities  along 
the  Passaic  Valley  section,  the  interests  of  the  cities 
along  the  coast,  and  the  interests  of  the  cities  in  other 
sections  representing  similar  problems,  they  can  be 
guided  in  concert.  Get  them  together  just  as  you  are 
doing  here  in  your  one  general  body  and  find  out  their 
problems  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  state,  and  avoid 
the  necessity  of  coming  regularly  every  year  to  the 
state  endeavoring  to  get  permission  to  do  this  and 
that,  and  trying  to  work  it  out  along  lines  that  will 
serve  everyone  instead  of  the  Town  Councils  of  alt 
the  cities  with  similar  problems  trying  to  get  laws 
passed,  which  has  made  a  mass  of  unintelligible  legis- 
lation. To  a  great  extent  I  hope  that  the  report  of  the 
Home  Rule  committee,  with  the  legislation  which  will 
be  the  result  of  it,  will  help  solve  that  problem,  but 
there  are  many,  many  others. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  cities  realize,  and  I  hope 
the  state  will,  that  our  problem  is  absolutely  not  a 
partisan  problem;  that  there  isn't  any  position  where 
the  necessity  for  real,  common  sense  business  control 
can  be  found  more  than  in  the  Mayoralty  of  the  city. 
Here  is  an  official  handling  many  problems  with  very 
exacting  stockholders,  the  people  of  the  community; 
but  it  is  absolutely  and  solely  a  business  problem, 
whatever  form  of  government  you  may  have.  And 
to  me  the  day  has  come,  or  is  very  rapidly  approach- 
ing at  least,  when  the  problems  of  municipal  govern- 
ment will  be  viewed  absolutely  from  this  angle;  that 
you  are  simply  running  a  great,  big  business,  or  a 
small  one,  whatever  the  size  may  be,  for  a  number  of 
stockholders,  and  you  are  trying  to  spend  their  money 
and  give  them  dividends.  The  idea  of  partisanship  in 
connection  with  that,  should  go  just  so  far  and  that  is 
simply  the  formulating  of  plans,  telling  the  people 
what  you  stand  for.  After  they  have  selected  their 
business  managers  and  chiefs,  or  whatever  the  term 
may  be,  then  it  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  carrying 
out  the  business  in  the  same  way  you  would  carry  out 
your  own,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  tendency  of  the 
times  approaching  that  happy  idea  and  thought  in  the 
municipality  as  well  as  in  the  state. 

izedbyCOOgle 
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TWILIGHT 


MSBEFORE  eiUbliahinf  hell  on  earlli  the  piatittlc  Idag*  connnandMl  their  lubjacli  (o  Gi>d.  Sack  lb*  Lord 
K  K^  iKnctioD  for  the  deTil'i  work.  "And  now  1  conunond  jou  to  Cod,"  *>ul  lk«  kauw  from  hta  balconr  to 
ll.liS!3l  ^«  people  in  the  street.  "Go  to  church  and  kneel  before  God  «nd  prey  far  HU  help  for  onr  gelbutt 
anny."  Prar  that  a  farmer  dragged  from  a  Sason  field  ihall  be  ipecdier  with  a  bayonet  thnul  than 
a  winamaker  taken  from  hia  rinei  in  the  Aubo;  that  a  Berlin  lawyer  ikall  be  ileadier  with  the  rifle  than  a  Mot- 
cow  merchant ;  that  a  machine  gun  manned  by  Heidelbnrg  ■Indenl*  shall  not  jam  and  on*  worked  by  Paria  car- 
pentera  ihall. 

Pray  that  a  Bararian  hop  grower,  armed  in  a  quarrel  in  which  he  hat  no  heat,  eball  outmarch  a  wheal  grow- 
er from  Poltava ;  that  Coaaacka  from  the  Den  ahall  be  lured  into  barbed  wire  eotanglomentt  and  caaght  by 
maaked  gunt ;  that  an  inn^keeper  of  Salzburg  ahall  blow  the  bead  off  a  baker  from  the  Loire. 

"Go  to  church  and  pray  for  help"— that  the  hell  ahall  be  hotter  in  innocent  Ardranea  than  it  ia  in  equally 
innocent  Heaaen;  that  it  ahall  be  hotter  in  innocent  Kovno  than  in  equally  innocent  Poaen. 

And  the  pietiatic  cxar  commenda  hia  aubjecti  to  God  that  they  may  hare  atrength  of  arm  in  a  quarrel  they 
do  not  undoratand  ;  that  they  may  infhct  more  auffering t  than  they  are  required  to  endure  and  the  n^me  of  Ro- 
manoff be  greater  than  the  name  of  Hohenxollem,  that  it  may  be  greater  than  the  name  of  Hapaburg,  that  it* 
territorie*  ahall  be  wider  than  the  territoriea  of  Hoheniollem  and  the  territoriea  of  Hapaburg  let*. 

The  piotblie  emperor  of  Auattia  commend*  hi*  *ubject«  to  God,  to  *eek  dirine  aaiiatanca  to  eratb  the  peaa- 
anta  of  Serria,  flragged  from  lb*  wheat  field  when  it  wat  ready  for  the  acytbe  and  giren  to  the  tcyth*  ihemael* 


Thia  ia,  we  tbiok,  the  laal  call  of  monarchy  upon  Divinity  when  Aamodena  walka  in  armor.  The  kinga  WV- 
■hip  Baal  and  call  it  God,  but  out  of  the  aacrifice  will  come,  we  think,  a  reaolution  firmly  taken  to  haTO  no  more 
vAaal  growera  aad  growera  of  com,  makera  of  wine,  minora  and  fiahart.  artiaana  and  tradera,  aulora  and  atore- 
keepera  offered  up  with  prayer  to  the  Almighty  in  a  feudal  alaugbter,  armed  againat  each  other  whboat  hate 
and  without  caoaa  they  know,  or,  if  Ihtfj  knew,  would  give  a  penny  which  way  it  waa  determined. 

Thia  ia  the  twiUghl  of  the  kingi.  Wettern  Europe  of  the  people  may  be  caught  in  thia  debacle,  but  never 
■gain.  Eaatem  Europe  of  the  kinga  will  b«  re-made  and  the  name  of  God  ahall  not  give  grace  to  a  hundred 
■quare  milea  of  broken  bodie*. 

If  Divinity  enter*  hera  it  come*  with  a  aword  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  aword. 

It  i*  the  twilight  ri  the  king*.    The  republic  marchea  eaat  in  Europe. 

FmrnTh*  Chicago  Triban*. 


Thank  You! 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  25,  1917. 
"We  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  New  Jersey  Mu- 
nicipaiities.    To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  best  organs 
of  State  Leagues  that  I  have  seen." 

C.  0.  Dustin,  Ass't  Secy,. 
National  Municipal  League. 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  May  25,  1917. 
"I  read  your  articles  each  month  with  great  interest, 
and  was  especially  interested  in  the  article  as  to  the 
benefits  of  publicity  in  municipal  affairs." 

IV.  E.  Moran,  Coitnciltnan. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  May  23.  1917. 
"I  have  seen  references  several  times  lately  to  your 
periodical  and  should  hke  very  much  to  see  a  sample 
of  it." 

Providence,  R,  I.,  May  29,  1917, 
Sample  copies   of  New   Jersey   Municipalities   re- 
ceived.    I  enclose  check  for  $1.50  and  should  like  to 
have  my  subscription  begin  with  the  June  number." 
Henry  B.  Gardner, 
{Professor  of  Economics,  Broztm  University.) 


Havana,  Cuba,  May  22,  1917. 
"I  wish  to  be  a  subscriber  of  New  Jersey  Munici- 
palities.    Please  find  enclosed  $2," 

Dr.  F.  Carrera  Justis. 


IVOTICE 

With  this  Utue  NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPAUTIES 
anspenda  publication  during  July  and  Anguat  ■■  accord- 
ance with  our  announced  policy.  Our  September  num- 
ber will  appear  with  a  boom  for  our  TUrd  Annual 
CiHivention. 


F.J.Batchelder,C.r.A. 

With  ataff  of  able  aaalalanta  trained  in  municipal  ac- 
eoanling.  Advice  on  «JI  acconnling  problamt.  Better 
melhoda  inatalled.  New  financla]  legitlation  inter- 
preted and  applied.  Compr*hen*ive  audita,  whidi 
afford  protection  to  taxpayen  and  guidance  to  gov. 
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Introducing  Mr.  Walter  R.  Darby,  Commis- 
sioner of  Municipal  Accounts  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey 


"From  chaos  to  order"  is  the  way  one  of  New 
Jersey's  public  men  described  the  evolution  through 
which  the  financing  of  municipal  and  county  affairs 
has  gone,  in  the  passage  of  the  Pierson  Finance  Bills. 
Previous  to  the  passage  of  these  laws,  there  were  as 
many  ways  and  methods  of  conducting  the  finances  of 
■  the  municipalities  as  there  were  municipalities,  and 
there  are  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  these.  Even 
the  important  mailer  of  incurring  indebtedness  was 
left  to  the  most  slipshod  regulations — if,  indeed,  New 
Jersey's  laws  could  have  been  called  regulatory  in  this 
particular.  Besides  establishing  a  fixed  policy  for 
these  important  matters,  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Accounts  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  supervising 
and  auditing  all  sinking  fund  accounts,  and  to  assist 
municipal  and  county  officials  in  conducting  their  af- 
fairs in  an  orderly  and  legal  manner.  Waiter  R. 
Darby,  the  head  of  this  department,  with  the  title  of 
"Commissioner  of  Municipal  Accounts"  was  appointed 
by  State  Treasurer  Read  early  in  April,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  preparing  the  numerous  forms  and  hlanks 
for  the  reports  called  for  in  the  new  finance  measures. 
Commissioner  Darby  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  at  the 
State  House.  He  spends  his  days  meeting  delegations 
of  officials  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  consulting  and 
advising  them  in  connection  with  their  accounts,  and 
the  things  to  do  next — or  the  things  to  avoid.     Mr. 


Darby  seems  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  position, 
and  a  conference  with  him  convinces  one  that  he 
speaks  from  experience  in  public  affairs.  Some  of 
the  features  of  the  present  laws  were  taken  from  his 
experience  as  Treasurer  of  the  Town  of  Westfleld. 
Mr.  Darby  modestly  states  that  while  his  experience 
was  not  gained  in  a  large  city,  every  feature  of  munici- 
pal accounting  comes  within  the  scope  of  his  experi- 
ence. From  the  fact  that  the  several  requirements 
of  the  new  laws  were  put  in  operation  over  a  year  ago 
by  his  town,  he  expresses  every  confidence  in  their 
practical  value.  The  Commissioner  states,  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  accounts  of  the 
smallest  municipality  should  not  be  kept  with  the  same 
orderly  precision  employed  by  first  class  business  in- 
stitutions. The  accounts  of  a  municipality  should  be 
kept  so  as  to  admit  of  a  true  balance  at  any  time  it 
is  called  for;  the  same  as  a  bank  is  required  to  keep 
its  accounts.  The  Commissioner  has  not  looked  into 
the  accounting  methods  of  many  municipalities,  but 
as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  observe,  the  lack  of  a 
proper  system  of  accounting  and  a  definite  direction 
in  the  law,  have  been  responsible  for  many,  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  municipal  and  county 
affairs.  The  law  does  not  direct  that  the  Department 
of  Municipal  Accounts  shall  set  up  a  uniform  system 
of  accounting;  the  Commissioner  feels,  however,  that 
the  form  of  budget  required,  and  the  form  of  report 
of  the  financial  conditions  of  the  municipalities  and 
counties  will  operate  to  a  large  extent  in  co-ordinating 
the  present  methods  into  one  general  scheme  of  ac- 
counting. 

There  is  a  very  general  demand  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  institute  a  uniform  system  of  accounting, 
but  the  laws  at  present  do  not  provide  for  such  a  sys- 
tem, and  as  the  work  of  the  department  is  not  yet 
fully  organized,  Mr.  Darby  states  that  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  such  a  plan  would  be  advisable 
for  New  Jersey,  The  Commissioner  has  stated  that 
while  some  of  his  duties  might  be  described  as  regu- 
latory, he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Accounts  should  be  considered  as 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Mobilize  Your  City's  Resources 

Everr  City  in  the  United  States  Should  be  Surveyed  and 
Mobilized  Within  the  Next  100  Days 


One-half  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  live  in 
incorporated  cities,  towns  and  villages.  One-fourth 
live  in  cities  of  over  30,000  population. 

No  further  argument  should  be  needed  for  a  sur- 
vey and  mobilization  of  every  cily. 


Public  Works  Expenditures. 

What  expenditures  are  being  made  for  public 
works  construction?  What  expenditures  for  such 
purposes  are  contemplated." 

though  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  the 


This  is  not  the   time  to  delay.     WE  CAWOT     expense  burden  will  be  heavier  just  the  same  because 
TEMPORIZE    WITH   WAR.      Your    city    should     the  city  must  pay  interest  on  those  bonds.     (More- 


take  immediate  action  not  merely  for  defense  but 
for  an  aggressive  campaign.  It  will  be  largely  an 
economic  campaign,  because  we  can  win  this  war 
only  along  economic  lines. 

A  survey  is  the  first  step. 

SURVEY  YOUR  OWN  CITY.  In  this  time  of 
stress  your  city  officials  and  local  organizations  can 
do  much  of  the  survey  work  themselves.  BEGIN 
TO-DAY. 

A  survey  will  not  only  help  directly  to  develop 
your  city,  but  will  help  it  greatly  to  assist  in  the 
national  situation.  Your  war-time  survey  should 
have  two  main  objectives:  FIRST,  conservation  of 
public  funds,  and  SECOND,  conservation  of  men. 
I. 
CONSERVE  YOUR  PUBLIC  FUNDS. 

The  people  of  your  city  are 
heavily  for  the  necessities  of  lift 
and  fuel. 


over,  it  should  begin  next  year  to  pay  them  off.) 

WHAT    CONSTRUCTION    WORK    CAN    BE 
DEFERRED."     WHAT  CAN  BE  CURTAILED? 
JUST  WHAT  IS  NECESSARY,  AND  WHY? 
Examine  Organization. 

Is  each  department  organized  on  a  scientific  basis? 
Is  responsibility  definitely  fixed?  Are  there  clear- 
cut  lines  of  authority? 

Prepare  a  graphic  chart  of  the  entire  city  struc- 
ture and  STUDY  IT  AS  IF  IT  WERE  YOUR 
OWN  PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 

I.s  there  overlapping?  Is  there  duplication?  If 
so — where?    Why?    How? 

Work  Methods  and  Procedures. 

Is  each  activity  of  each  department  being  con- 
ducted in  the  most  efficient,  effective  and  econcmiic 
.Iready  being  taxed     way  ?    Or  does  there  yet  remain  some  red  tape,  some 
■for  food,  clothing     wasteful  methods? 

Take  up  the  departments  one  at  a  time:  study 


It  is.  probable  that  each  succeeding  month  of  the  each  separately, 
war   will   put   living  costs   still   higher.      Moreover,         Fire  Department : 

there  are  to  be  heavy  taxes  by  the  Federal  Govern-         As  the  war  progresses  we  must  be  prepared  for 

mcnt;  State  taxes  are  also  going  higher.    On  top  of  bomb  outrages,  munition  plant  explosions,  and  at- 

»ll  this  DO  NOT  ENFORCE  AN  INCREASE  OF  tempts  at  conflagration  of  every  sort.     Fire  dangers 


CITY  TAXES. 

If  possible  in  any  way,  lessen  the  cost  of  conduct- 
ing your  city  government — not  next  year,  but  now. 

Examine  the  budget  appropriations  under  which 
your  city  is  now  operating.  What  departments  have 
the  largest  appropriations?  Make  an  intensive  ex- 
,  amination  of  every  item  and  factor.  It  was  probably 
done  at  budget  making  tii 
NOW. 
What  Are  Necessities? 

Which  functions  and  activities  are  necessities? 
Which  arc  unnecossarv  and  can  be  dispensed  with, 
at    least    for    the    present?      APPLY    THE    BLUE 


will  probably  be  the  greatest  peril  in  every  city, 
your  fire  department  at  its  maximum  effectivene.ss ? 

BRAVERY  OF  FIREilEN,  AUTOMOBILE 
EQUIPJIENT,  SPECTACULAR  RUNS.  CLANG- 
ING GONGS  AND  SHRIEKING  SIRENS  COUNT 
FOR  LITTLE  UNXESS  THERE  BE  (a)  SCI- 
ENTIFIC ORGANIZATION,  (b)  SCIENTIFIC 
but  DO  IT  AGAIN—  TRAINING,  (c)  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  METH- 
ODS. 

Hospitals : 

Are  the  hospital  facilities  of  your  city  adequate? 

-e  they  organized  to  meet  a  sudden  emergency — 

v,  tomorrow?    Tremendous  advance  has  been  made 


PENCIL  TO  ALL  FADS  AND  FRILLS.     Do  you  in   hospital   management   in   the  past   two  or  three 

know   what  they  are?     Even   though  such  depart-  voars. 

mcnts   as   fire,  police,  health,  etc.,  are  essential   to  "    HAVE  YOUR  HOSPITALS  STANDARDIZED 

vour  cominunitv,  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  appendages  THEIR  SER\'ICES  ?    HAVE  THEY  BEEN  SUR- 

may  have  developed  therein.     Apply  the  spotlight—  VEYED  RECENTLY? 

search  them  out.  Police: 

Cgnzedby* 


y  Google 
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Study  the  city's  police  department  most  minutely 
— its  organization,  distribution  of  the  force,  methods 
of  training  policemen,  methods  of  discipline,  report- 
ing, etc. 

Is  there  a  reserve  at  headquarters?  How  is  com- 
munication established  with  patrolmen  on  post? 
What  supervision  is  there  over  patrol  service  at 
night?  How  is  the  detective  branch  organized,  and 
is  the  supervision  effective? 

Markets : 

Talking  about  home  gardens  avails  nothing. 
Cultivating  a  garden,  even  with  the  American  flag 
flying  over  it,  will  be  of  limited  assistance  unless  the 
entire  movement  in  your  community  is  mobilized. 

Have  you  surveyed  thoroughly  the  problem  of  dis- 
tributing food  supplies  during  next  Winter?  What 
are  the  city's  food  storage  facilities?  Are  the  pres- 
ent wholesale  markets  adequate?  Are  the  retail  mar- 
kets adequate?  Reduce  to  a  written  statement  the 
actual  market  conditions. 

Recreation : 

With  factories  working  day  and  night ;  with  thou- 
sands of  both  women  and  men  striving  their  utmost 
in  the  factories  that  our  armies  may  have  enough 
equipment  and  supplies,  a  big  recreation  problem  is 
already  developing.  TO  CONSERVE  THE  VI- 
TALITY OF  HER  INDUSTRIAL  ARMY,  THE 
CITIES  OF  FRANCE  HAVE  FOUND  IT  NECES- 
SARY TO  MAKE  EXTENSIVE  PROVISION 
FORRECREATION  FACILITIES.  HOW  ABOUT 
YOUR  CITY? 

Include  a  recreational  survey  in  your  work. 

Other  Departments  and  Functions: 

Ask  similar  questions  relative  to  every  other  de- 
partment of  your  city  government.  Go  intensively 
into  administration  of  the  health  department,  char- 
ities department,  weights  and  measures,  methods  of 
purchasing,  etc. 

II. 
CONSERVATION  OF  MEN. 

Had  we  answered  the  call  for  volunteers  on  the 
same  basis  of  population  as  has  Canada,  we  would 
have  to-day  7,000,000  men  bearing  arms.  Whether 
1,000,000  or  7,000,000  men  are  called  to  the  colors 
of  the  L'nited  States,  the  great  majority  will  come 
from  our  cities.  Many  will  enlist  or  desire  to  enlist 
from  the  various  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ments. 
Which  Men  Can  Be  Spared? 

How  many  men  can  your  government  spare?  How 
many  from  each  department?  Do  you  know  just 
which  men  can  be  spareil,  i.  e.,  which  men  can  sene 
their  country  best  by  remaining  in  the  city's  employ 
and  which  by  going  to  the  front?  What  readjust- 
ment can  be  made  in  each  city  department  to  reduce 


the  number  of  men  required  and  yet  have  the  depart- 
ment perform  its  necessary  functions? 

What  constitutes  the  "day's  work"  for  each  man? 
AT  HOW  MANY  POINTS  CAN  ONE  MAN  DO 
THE  WORK  NOW  DONE  BY  TWO  OR  MORE 
MEN?  How  much  of  the  work  can  be  eliminated, 
consolidated  or  reduced?  What  work  now  done  by 
men  could  be  done  by  boys? 
Select  Women  for  New  Appointments. 

Practically  every  city  has  resignations,  discharges, 
transfers,  deaths,  etc.,  of  its  employees  from  month 
to  month.  In  making  new  appointments  from  to-day 
forward,  WHAT  POSITIONS  CAN  BE  FILLED 
BY  WOMEN?  Has  your  civil  service  commission 
adjusted  its  schedules  so  tliat  women  will  be  available 
so  far  as  possible  to  take  the  places  of  men  in  oper- 
ating the  city?  Is  it  either  good  business  or  patriotic 
to  appoint  men  who  are  subject  to  early  conscription? 
Standardize  the  Personal  Service. 

Include  in  your  survey  complete  information  rela- 
tive to  each  position  on  the  city  payroll  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  standardize  the  entire  personal 
service  of  the  city. 

There  should  be  specifications  for  each  position. 
The  survey  should  ■  furnish  schedules  and  guides  for 
appointing  and  promoting  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated merit;  also  for  demoting  and  discharging  for 
lack  of  such  demonstration. 

Does  the  service  of  your  city  offer  a  career  or 
merely  a  "job"? 
Form  of  Government. 

By  the  time  you  have  surveyed  the  subjects  sug- 
gested herein  you  will  have  accumulated  information 
which  will  assist  materially  in  determining  what,  if 
anything,  is  wrong  with  your  city  charter.  The 
suney  would  not  be  complete  if  it  failed  to  analyze 
the  form  of  government  and  to  arrive  at  a  practica- 
ble answer  for  your  particular  community. 
ASSISTANCE  VOLUNTEERED. 

By  tackling  the  work  with  serious  mind  and  giving 
it  continuity  of  time  and  thought,  you  can  yourselves 
perform  a  considerable  part  of  a  survey,  such  as  is 
neetled  for  a  real  mobilization  of  the  city's  resources 
and  facilities. 

TO  ASSIST  VOU  IN  DOING  THE  WORK 
THOROUGHLY  AND  COJIPLETELY,  THE 
BUREAU  OF  MLNICIPAL  RESEARCH  OF- 
FERS ITS  LARGE  STAFF  OF  SPECIALISTS, 
ITS  ELEVEN  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  ITS 
INFORMATION  GATHERED  IN  ONE  HUN- 
DRED AMERICAN  CITIES  AND  IN  THE 
CITIES  OF  EUROPE. 

HERBERT  R.  SANDS, 
Director  Division  of  Field  Work, 
BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH: 
261  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CIT^^sl^ 
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Items  of  Interest— New  Jersey  and  Elsewhere 


New  Jersey 


Atlantic  City  Report 

The  Annual  Report  (1916)  of  the  City  Comptroller 
of  Atlantic  City  deserves  special  mention.  It  is  not 
only  well  prepared  but  has  the  quality  not  possessed 
by  alt  such  reports  of  being  readable  and  even  inter- 
esting, and  intelligible  to  others  than  expert  account- 
ants. The  organization  of  the  city  government  and 
the  expenditures  of  each  subdivision  are  shown  in  a 
splendid  chart  at  the  beginning  and  the  volume  con- 
tains other  charts  and  diagrams  of  value. 

It  is  such  reports  as  this  that  gives  the  citizen  real 
knowledge  of  and  vital  interest  in  his  government. 
Every  citizen  in  Atlantic  City  should  have  a  copy,  but 
even  without  such  widespread  local  distribution  we 
are  sure  the  copies  of  this  report  will  not  mould  in  the 
archives.  The  comptroller  of  Atlantic  City  is  Miss 
B.  M.  Townsend. 

Wanaque  Water  Supply  Contract  Let 
Newark's  greatest  single  undertaking — financing  the 
development  of  the  Wanaque  watershed  at  a  construc- 
tion cost  of  $8,060,000  and  an  annual  maintenance  and 
operation  charge  of  $72,500  has  been  entered  into  by 
contract  made  by  the  Board  of  Works  and  Mayor 
Raymond  with  the  North  Jersey  District  Water  Sup- 
ply Commission. 

The  state  commission,  which  has  complete  control 
of  all  water  supply  enterprises,  will  take  charge  of  the 
creation  of  the  new  shed  and  enter  into  contracts  for 
construction,  for  which  Newark  will  be  financially  re- 
sponsible. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  contract  are : 

1.  Newark  to  gain  at  least   10,000,000  gallons  of 
water  daily. 

2.  City  to  finance  $8,060,000  project   from  water 
department  earnings  with  no  tax  rate  increase. 

3.  Reservoir  six  miles  long  to  be  built,  capable  of 
releasing  50,000,000  gallons  daily. 

4.  Steel  pipe  line  to  cost  more  than  half  of  total. 

5.  Annual  operation  cost  $72,500. 

6.  Entrance   of   other   municipalities    later   means 
partial  reimbursement  to  Newark. 

7.  Paterson  to  join  as  soon  as  it  gets  control  of  its 
distribution  system. 

8.  Bond  issue  payments  by  Newark  to  be  spread 


over  four  years  of  construction  work ;  bonds  to 
be  paid  off  in  thirty  to  forty  years. 
9.    Legal    advantage    over    Passaic    County    water 
companies    gained    by    execution    of    contract 
without  publicity. 

Portable  Emergency  Laboratory 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health  has 

installed  a  laboratory  and  chlorine  gas  apparatus  in 

an   automobile   for  emergency  use  anywhere  in   the 

state. 

There  are  in  the  stale  of  New  Jersey  239  public 
water  supply  systems  and  205  sewage  disposal  systems 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  of  the 
state  lies  within  watersheds  from  which  water  is  taken 
for  potable  purposes  by  the  various  municipalities  of 
the  state.  Part  of  the  work  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health  is  examining,  inspecting  and  testing  water 
supplies  at  frequent  intervals  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
a  water  of  proper  quality  is  at  all  times  supplied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state.  As  part  of  this  work  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  and  test  the  operation  of  water 
filtration  and  treatment  plants.  Special  work  is  nec- 
essitated at  times  by  the  fact  that,  due  to  some  acci- 
dent, the  water  treatment  plant  is  disabled,  and  the 
quality  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  people  becomes 
unsatisfactory  and  unsafe.'  To  meet  this  emergency 
the  State  Department  of  Health  has,  at  its  office  in 
Trenton,  a  chlorine  gas  disinfecting  apparatus  which 
it  is  prepared  to  install  and  operate  on  short  notice 
wherever  such  an  accident  occurs.  Recently  the  de- 
partment was,  in  this  manner,  able  to  prevent  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  very  serious  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever  at  Burlington. 

Newark  Women  to  Work  for  Cleaner  City 

Newark  women  trained  to  investigate  housing  and 
sanitary  conditions  will  be  united  soon  in  an  auxiliary 
to  the  Board  of  Health  and  will  co-operate  with  it  in 
a  determined  drive  for  a  cleaner  city.  This  new  orga- 
nization will  be  created  by  the  Health  Board  as  a  re- 
sult of  conferences  between  Mayor  Raymond,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Disbrow,  President  of  the  Board.  Health  Offi- 
cer Craster  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Jacobson,  chairman 
of  the  social  and  welfare  division  of  the  National 
League  for  Woman's  Service. 
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Elsewhere 

Water  Department,  Galesburg,  lU. 

Receipts  of  the  City  Water  Department  of  Gales- 
burg, 11!.,  for  the  year  just  closing  have  been  in- 
creased approximately  $7,000  over  the  preceding  year 
and  a  gross  profit  over  all  operating  expenses  of 
$16,898.48  has  been  earned. 

Taxation  in  Oregon 

Oregon  is  to  vote  this  month  on  a  constitutional 

amendment   providing   for  classification   of   projierty 

for  taxation.     The  classification  proposed  is  general, 

not  restricted,  as  was  proposed  last  year  in  Illinois. 

Tax  Reform  News 

Hyattsville,  Maryland,  voted  on  May  19  to  raise  ail 
local  revenue  by  taxing  land  values  only.  The  vote 
was  75  to  26.  Although  nominally  but  an  advisory 
vote,  the  mandate  is  sure  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
town  council.  This  is  the  second  time  in  its  history 
that  Hyattsville  has  taken  such  action.  In  1892  the 
citizens  gave  similar  instructions  to  their  council,  as 
the  result  of  a  campaign  led  by  Jackson  H.  Ralston. 
The  ordinance  was  passed  but  was  contested  in  the 
courts  and  finally  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  which  thereby  reversed  a  for- 
mer decision  upholding  the  right  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more to  exempt  improvements.  Tax  reform  in  Mary- 
land thus  remained  blocked  until  in  1915  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  adopted  allowing  classification 
of  property  and  giving  cities  and  towns  home  rule  in 
local  taxation.  The  legislature  in  1916  passed  an  en- 
abling act  and  under  this  act  action  was  taken.  Mr. 
Ralston  led  the  campaign  this  year  also.  Hyattsville 
is  the  third  place  to  vote  under  this  law.  Capital 
Heights  voted  favorably  by  a  large  majority,  and 
Somerset  defeated  it  by  a  tie  vote. 

Preferential  Voting  in  Denver 
By  a  vote  of   19,331    to  9,605   Denver   rejected  a 
proposition  on  May  15  to  repeal  the  preferential  vot- 
ing provision  of  the  city  charter. 

Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains 
Investigations  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  indi- 
cate, what  has  for  some  time  been  suspicioned,  that 
the  bubbling  drinking  fountain,  as  usually  constructed, 
has  not  solved  the  problem  of  sanitary  pubhc  drink- 
ing water.  It  has  been  found  that  germs  are  present 
in  fountains  where  the  water  falls  back  on  the  nozzle. 
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To  provide  a  bubbling  fountain  which  will  solve  the 
problem,  it  has  been  suggested,  after  experimenting 
with  various  types,  that  a  fountain  constructed  so 
that  the  water  might  be  discharged  at  an  angle,  rather 
than  vertically,  would  solve  the  problem. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
POLITICS  AND   ADMINISTRATION 

A  New  Magazine 
The  National  Popular  Government  League,  which 
has  been  established  with  headquarters  at  637  Munsey 
lildg.,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  several  years,  has  in- 
augurated a  monthly  periodical  called  "Popular  Gov- 
ernment," the  first  numl>er  of  which  appeared  in  May, 
1917.  The  magazine  is,  of  course,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  League  which  is  direct  legislation  and 
popular  government  and  the  cause  is  as  ably  advanced 
by  the  periodical  with  Dr.  Judson  King  as  editor  as  it 
has  been  for  several  years  by  the  League  with  Dr. 
King  as  Executive  Secretary. 

Municipal  Ownership 
All  who  are  interested  in  municipal  ownership  will 
welcome  the  advent  of  a  new,  down-to-date  and  dif- 
ferent volume  on  the  subject  by  Carl  D.  Thompson, 
Secretary  of  The  National  Public  Ownership  League. 
Probably  no  one  in  America  is  better  able  to  present 
the  case  for  municipal  ownership  than  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. He  not  only  has  made  a  study  of  it  for  many 
years  but  has  had  actual  experience  in  the  field.  The 
sub-title  of  the  book  well  epitomizes  its  scope  and 
content — "A  brief  survey  of  the  extent,  rapid  growth 
and  the  success  of  municipal  ownership  throughout  the 
world,  presenting  arguments  against  private  owner- 
ship, the  failure  of  regulation  and  the  advantages  of 
municipal  ownership."  114  pp.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New 
York.    $1.00. 

Final  Aid  for  the  Neglected 

A  valuable  book  on  county  government  bearing  the 
we!I-chosen  title,  "The  Dark  Continent  of  American 
Pohtics,"  is  now  on  the  market.  The  author  is  Mr.  H. 
S.  Gilbertson,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Short  Ballot  Organization,  who  is  writing  the  series 
of  articles  now  running  in  New  Jersey  Mcnicipali- 
TiES  on  Practical  Democracy.  The  volume  is  not  de- 
voted exclusively  to  pointing  out  the  defects  of  county 
government  but  offers  constructive  suggestions  for  re- 
form. 279  pp.  The  National  Short  Ballot  Organiza- 
tion, 383  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.    $2.00. 
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Practical  Democracy 

By  H.  S.  GilbertBon 

(A  series  of  articles  on  the  Short  Ballot  Movement) 

V — "Improved"  Short  Ballot  Cities 


Practical  Democracy  was  carried  several  degrees 
further  toward  perfection  when  some  forty  American 
cities  improved  on  the  original  commission  plan.  Gal- 
veston, Des  Moines,  Dallas,  and  several  hundred  other 
cities  had  previously  made  the  great  political  discovery 
that  real  democracy  permits  the  election  of  but  a  small 
group  of  officers  at  one  time.  They  made  the  mistake, 
however,  of  asking  the  voters  to  select  heads  of  de- 
partments, who  in  the  nature  of  the  case  must  have  a 
good  deal  of  special  knowledge  as  well  as  being  good 
citizens  and  business  men. 

In  many  cases  the  plan  worked  badly.  In  one  city 
in  Illinois  they  elected  a  most  excellent  citizen  to  the 
commission  and  he  was  duly  designated  head  of  the 
department  which  included  public  health  matters. 
Along  came  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  The  com- 
missioner was  not  a  public  health  expert,  nor  did  he 
apparently  appreciate  the  need  of  getting  professional 
assistance — was  not  any  good  citizen  capable  of  run- 
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ning  any  sort  of  a  public  office?  For  weeks  the  ty- 
phoid bacilli  had  the  town  under  their  thumb,  while 
the  commissioner  sat  helpless  in  his  office.  An  expert 
sanitarian  would  have  located  the  trouble  at  once  in 
the  polluted  water  supply — and  an  expert  administra- 
tor would  have  called  in  the  sanitarian's  aid. 

Weil,  the  "improvement'  on  the  commission  plan, 
of  which  I  started  to  speak,  puts  an  expert  adminis- 
trator on  the  job  as  head  of  the  city  administration. 
It  does  not  require  the  people  to  select  him,  for  that 
would  confuse  the  popular  issue — the  people  should  be 


free  to  choose. the  best  representatives  possible  without 
regard  to  their  special  qualifications.  The  expert  ad- 
ministrator, who  is  called  the  "city  manager,"  is  se- 
lected by  the  council  or  commission,  who  themselves 
do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  details  of  administra- 
tion, but  simply  act  as  a  board  of  directors,  as  in  a 
private  business  corporation. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  form  of  democracy 
in  America,  for  it  not  only  shortens  the  ballot  and  thus 
simplifies  the  matter  of  selecting  representatives,  but 
it  gives  the  latter  an  organization  to  work  with  which 
has  a  responsible,  capable  head  instead  of  a  passing 
amateur,  as  our  elected  mayor  must  be. 

In  practice  this  form  of  government  is  as  humane 
as  it  is  economical.  Dayton  cut  taxes,  but  it  also  cut 
the  infant  mortality  rate  in  half.  Every  city  where  it 
has  been  tried  has  a  similar  story  to  tell,  whether  it  be 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
or  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  plan  is  spreading  rapidly. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich,,  being  the  most  recent  accession. 


INTRODUCING  MR  WALTER  R.  DARBY, 

COMMISSIONER  OF  MUNICIPAL 

ACCOUNTS 

(Continued  from  page  <>) 
a  Service  Department ;  one  to  which  public  officials 
can  come  at  any  time  for  assistance  in  any  department 
of  their  public  affairs  and  he  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  public  officials  would  make  full  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment's offices  to  this  end.  Some  municipalities  will  be 
obliged  to  make  changes  in  their  methods  which  may 
not  appeal  to  them  as  necessary,  but  as  there  are  some 
obligations  of  the  municipality  such  as  sinking  fund 
requirements  which  the  law  directs  the  Commissioner 
to  audit  and  supervise,  he  is  obliged  to  insist  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  tn  these  particulars  be  carried 
out. 

Co-operation  is  the  Commissioner's  watchword  and 
he  expresses  himself  as  greatly  pleased  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  of  the  Department  has  been 
received.  With  this  spirit  on  the  part  of  both  th« 
Department  and  the  municipal  officials  the  results  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  all. 
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THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  MUNICIPAL 
BUDGET 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
would  get  up  before  these  voters,  first  tell  what  they 
have  been  doing,  give  an  account  of  themselves,  and 
then  they  would  tell  what  they  propose.  Here  is  a 
very  simple  procedure  for  enforcing  both  accounta- 
bility and  responsibility  for  planning.  And  in  stating 
what  they  propose  to  do,  they  give  an  estimate  of  what 
they  think  it  will  cost,  based  on  what  they  found  it 
had  cost  in  the  past ;  they  make  an  estimate  of  revenue 
based  on  what  revenue  was  produced  by  the  measures 
which  are  then  in  force ;  if  desirable  they  will  propose, 
perhaps,  increasing  taxation,  or  new  forms  of  revenue. 
They  will  present  not  only  their  program  for  current 
expenses,  but  also  for  public  improvement.  The  whole 
business  and  program  for  that  community,  as  a  com- 
munity, is  brought  up  as  in  a  corporation  meeting 
where  the  stockholders  are  present  and  the  officers  get 
up  before  the  stockholders  and  tell  them  what  they 
have  been  doing  and  what  they  propose  to  do,  and  then 
they  submit  their  report  and  plan  for  future  work  and 
financing  for  discussion.  After  they  have  said  what 
they  have  been  doing  and  what  they  propose  to  do, 
they  submit  themselves  to  the  questioning  of  any  vot- 
ing member  who  wants  any  information  on  the  subject. 
Everybody  who  is  present  and  who  has  the  standing  of 
a  voter  in  that  community  has  the  right  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  have  them  answered,  and  if  the  officer  does 
not  answer  those  questions  satisfactorily  he  is  putting 
himself  at  a  disadvantage,  and  to  that  extent  is  weaken- 
ing the  confidence  the  men  there  will  have  in  him  as  a 
pubhc  official.  If  he  does  not  know  or  if  he  is  trying 
to  evade  the  question  he  is  put  to  a  disadvantage. 

After  the  voters  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
ask  questions  and  have  taken  up  one  after  another  the 
points  of  the  proposal,  the  elements  or  items  of  the 
plan  that  has  been  submitted,  they  then  come  to  a 
vote,  so  that  before  the  electorate  in  that  case  vote  on 
a  subject  they  have  a  chance  to  become  informed  about 
the  subject  by  meeting  face  to  face  the  men  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  business,  question  them,  and  have 
questions  answered.  They  don't  have  to  try  him  and 
convict  him  or  prove  anything  against  him.  They  only 
have  to  decide  whether  they  will  trust  him ;  but  they 


give  him  a  chance  to  meet  all  objectors  and  to  make  out 
a  case  in  his  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  his  proposals. 
The  decision  reached  is  whether  or  not  they  will  sup- 
port him  as  a  leader.  Now,  in  a  large  community,  as  a 
large  city  or  even  a  city  of  moderate  size,  this  kind  of 
direct  dealing  between  the  voter  and  the  officer  is  im- 
practical. It  is  in  fact  impossible.  Over  in  England 
in  the  good,  old  days,  before  they  had  representative 
government,  they  tried  to  get  together  the  nation  on 
that  basis,  and  at  the  last  meeting  they  had  about 
60,000  present.  Of  course,  they  didn't  do  much  busi- 
ness. But  even  60,000  represented  only  a  small  part 
of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  business  that  they 
came  together  to  transact.  We  are  in  very  much  the 
same  situation  in  our  cities.  Boston  tried  to  conduct 
its  business  by  the  town  meeting  down  to  1822, 1  think, 
but  it  became  a  mere  farce.  It  simply  put  the  decision 
as  to  whom  it  would  trust  in  the  hands  of  a  few  de- 
signing individuals  who  had  made  a  business  of  poli- 
tics. 

The  solution,  the  provision  made  whereby  they  could 
get  town  meeting  methods  into  a  government  that  was 
too  large  for  the  voters  to  come  together,  was  to  adopt 
what  is  called  the  representative  principle.  That  is, 
the  voters  held  a  town  meeting  through  representatives. 
Instead  of  those  who  were  authorized  to  express  the 
wishes  of  the  whole  citizenship,  the  voters,  coming  to- 
gether in  person,  in  each  village  or  town  chose  some- 
one to  represent  them,  then  these  representatives  came 
together  and  did  exactly  what  the  voters  would  have 
done  if  they  had  been  there.  Now  returning  to  our 
text,  budget-making :  Where  such  a  method  of  con- 
trol over  the  government  is  used,  the  executives  come 
with  their  plan  before  the  meeting  of  representatives 
in  the  same  manner  as  executives  come  before  the 
town  meeting.  Officers  who  are  to  be  held  accountable 
for  what  they  have  done  and  who  are  to  be  looked  to 
for  making  plans  and  submitting  proposals  for  financ- 
ing future  work,  come  there  and  stand  up  before 
the  members  of  the  representative  body,  first  with  their 
report  on  past  work  and  their  estimates  of  future  ex- 
penditures, and  submit  themselves  to  questioning. 

May  I  say  first,  however,  that  this  report,  review 
and  criticism  is  not  rushed  through  in  a  day  or  an 
hour  as  at  a  town  meeting.    The  business  is  too  com- 


"The  world  is  intolerant  of  excuses.  It  wants  results  and  it  has  contempt  or,  at  best,  pity 
for  the  excuse-maker.  This  is  a  wholesome  attitude,  fbr  excuse-makinj  is  anti-social,  and  the 
day  has  come  when  excuses  for  inefficiency  in  municipal  administration  are  not  acceptable." 

—Prof.  E.  W.  Kemmerer. 
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plex,  too  involve*!.  The  members  are  too  far  removed 
to  have  firsl-hand  knowledge.  Therefore,  the  repre- 
sentative body  must  make  it  their  business  to  inquire 
into  the  various  items.  And  this  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  representative  body — that  voters  can 
select  persons  who  wiH  act  in  the  capacity  of  inquisi- 
tors and  attorneys,  persons  who  develop  exjjertness  in 
making  inquiries  of  this  kind,  just  like  criminal  law- 
yers, corporation  lawyers,  admiralty  lawyers,  develop 
special  aptitudes. 

And  so,  instead  of  rushing  the  reports  of  executives 
ftnd  their  proposals  for  future  expenditures  through 
in  a  day,  as  would  be  done  in  a  town  meeting,  after 
members  of  the  representative  body  have  heard  the 
statement  of  the  executive  officers  or  of  the  prime  min- 
ister in  case  it  is  a  large  government,  they  perhaps 
will  appoint  a  day.  a  week  or  two  weeks  hence,  when 
they  will  take  up  the  estimates  in  detail.  In  the  mean- 
time, every  day  when  they  come  together  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  each  representative  to  ask  questions  of 
executives  and  have  their  questions  answered  either 
then  and  there  or  as  a  written  statement  of  facts  that 
will  be  filed  within  a  day  or  two,  so  that  members  may 
be  sufficiently  informed  to  ask  intelligent  questions 
about  the  estimates  when  they  are  taken  up  in  order. 

It  ustially  proceeds  in  some  such  a  fashion  as  this: 
Someone  favorable  to  the  administration  will  move 
that  they  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole — in  other  words,  will  take  up  the  budget  in 
town  meeting  formation;  then  the  opposition  will  re- 
sist them,  their  idea  being  that  no  time  should  be 
wasted  considering  details  because  the  executives  are 
not  worthy  of  support.  They  a.sk  for  a  vote  of  lack 
of  confidence.  But  assuming  that  a  majority  present 
favor  the  policies  of  the  executives  as  they  understand 
them,  a  majority  really  want  to  discuss  the  plan  and 
go  into  the  details,  they  will  vote  for  the  motion  to  go 
into  committee  of  the  whole  and  the  representative 
body  will  proceed  to  take  up  the  detail  of  the  estimates 
just  as  if  the  voters  had  come  together  for  the  purpose 
without  the  hampering  limitations  of  forma]  legislative 
procedure.  They  will  take  it  up  in  such  a  way  that 
everybody  can  ask  questions ;  they  will  take  up  the 
estimates  of  one  office  at  a  time  with  the  executive 
present  who  is  responsible  for  that  office  to  explain 
every  item  and  question  asked.  Then  after  they  have 
gone  into  that  explanation,  the  total  amount  requested 
for  that  particular  office  is  put  to  a  vote  so  that  every 
member  will  have  to  go  on  record  as  to  whether  he  is 
for  or  against  it.  and  if  against  it,  opportunity  is  given 
to  record  his  objection. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  is  the  end  or  purpose  of  this 


procedure.  Is  it  not  to  give  to  representative  govern- 
ment the  same  publicity  as  is  given  to  the  town  meet- 
ing? This  is  a  thing  that  we  should  think  seriously 
about  in  the  United  States,  because  one  of  the  things 
that  the  people  have  long  been  calling  for  is  publicity. 
We  have  been  without  conscious  plans;  we  have  been 
without  publicity;  while  in  theory  we  have  a  responsi- 
ble government,  in  fact,  we  have  had  no  way  of  en- 
forcing responsibility.  We  neither  have  made  officers 
responsible  nor  have  we  given  them  a  chance  to  defend 
themselves  against  an  irresponsible  opposition.  In 
other  words,  while  our  political  theory  has  been  that 
a  public  office  is  a  public  trust,  our  constitutions  and 
charters  have  Iteen  based  on  distrust  of  officers. 

What  I  wish  to  get  clearly  before  you  is  this  con- 
trast: that  the  theory  of  the  town  meeting  and  of  all 
representative  government  where  such  a  budget  pro- 
cedure has  been  developed,  is  based  on  the  theory  of 
trust.  The  idea  is  that  just  as-soon  as  the  majority  of 
citizens  lose  confidence  in  their  officers,  those  officers 
can  no  longer  do  their  business.  As  you  know,  when- 
ever the  voters  of  a  particular  community  lost  confi- 
dence in  their  officers,  whenever  the  voters  in  person 
in  the  town  meeting  expressed  lack  of  confidence  they 
got  other  officers.  Exactly  the  same  thing  happens 
under  a  representative  system  when  a  budget  pro- 
cedure is  developed  which  forces  the  executive  to  give 
an  account  of  himself  and  to  lay  his  plans  personally 
before  the  representative  body.  If  he  could  not  keep 
a  majority  back  of  him — in  last  analysis  a  majority  of 
the  voters — some  means  has  always  been  found  in  an 
orderly  way  to  transfer  the  business  to  be  done  to  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  trusted.  So  that  this  open 
public  inquiry,  before  money  is  voted,  has  been  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  principle  of  trusteeship — a 
government  based  on  trust,  instead  of  a  government 
based  on  distrust. 

Now,  from  the  viewpoint  of  developing  a  scheme  of 
government  that  is  based  on  trust  or  confidence  in  the 
men  that  are  doing  the  business,  the  method  has  been 
one  of  developing  first  a  responsible  set  of  officers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  responsible  opposition  on  the  other 
— of  forcing  the  first  to  take  the  initiative  by  working 
out  and  submitting  a  plan  for  future  work,  and  putting 
into  the  hands  of  the  other  an  effective  means  of  in- 
quiring fully  into  the  acts  and  proposals  of  spending 
officers.  The  opposition  is  made  resixinsible  by  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  become  informed,  and  then  by 
giving  them  a  chance  to  make  an  attack  openly  and 
publicly  in  the  presence  of  officers  whose  acts  and  pro- 
posals are  assailed  instead  of  sneaking  around  in  some- 
body's  back  alley  and  talking  over  the  back  fence. 
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leaving  the  public  a  victim  to  gossip  and  insinuation  as 
10  what  one  man  heard  someone  else  say  that  the  pub- 
lic trustee  had  been  doing — a  procedure  of  peddling 
around  hearsay  that  nobody  can  locate  and  for  which 
nobody  can  be  held  responsible. 

Having  given  the  critical  members  of  the  represen- 
tative body  an  opportunity  to  come  out  when  the  busi- 
ness is  being  inquired  into  and  to  become  informed, 
not  only  to  make  their  opposition  known  with  respect 
to  the  general  policy  but  also  with  respect  to  every  de- 
tail of  the  subject  under  discussion,  anybody  that  then 
goes  out  and  begins  to  talk  gossip  and  back-yard  news 
has  little  public  standing.  The  only  one  who  can  be- 
come an  opposition  leader,  is  one  who  has  succeeded  in 
putting  the  officers  to  a  disadvantage  oi>enly  in  a  forum 
where  lie  is  present  to  defend.  Gladstone  is  called  the 
great  commoner.  His  greatest  contribution  to  repre- 
sentative government  was  to  provide  the  machinery 
for  tixiing  responsibility  on  and  protecting  the  execu- 
tive. Gladstone  was  an  executive  in  the  government 
when  lie  did  this;  and  because  he  was  in  the  govern- 
mcnt,  he  felt  this  undercurrent  of  opposition;  he  felt 
the  need  for  locating  the  oppositions ;  for  making  the 
fellow  responsible  that  was  trying  to  put  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  means  of  insinuations  against  those  who 
were  entrusted  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
The  means  was  this:  Gladstone,  in  the  first  place,  in- 
sisted upon  and  had  put  through  a  consolidation  of  the 
great  staff  officers  of  the  government  who  were  there 
for  purposes  of  critical  review,  namely,  the  auditor 
officers.  They  were  consolidated  under  the  auditor- 
general  and  controller.  This  auditor-general  and  con- 
troller, instead  of  being  a  staff  agent  of  the  executive, 
was  made  a  staff  agent  of  the  representative  body. 
But  that  did  not  do  the  work  he  wanted  done  because 
it  did  not  bring  the  opposition  home,  it  did  not  bring 
the  critical  review  of  the  expert  staff  home  to  members 
of  the  opposition ;  therefore,  he  insisted,  and  there  was 
appointed  on  his  motion,  a  committee  on  public  ac- 
counts of  the  representative  body  and  the  chairman- 
ship of  that  committee  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
opposition.     In  other  words,  he  said  "Here,  you  men 


who  criticize  the  government,  you  not  only  have  a 
right  to  ask  questions  on  every  question  day  and  also, 
while  sitting  in  the  committee  as  a  whole,  you  not  only 
have  a  right  to  ask  questions  of  officers  and  to  have 
them  answered,  but  we  are  going  to  put  into  your 
hands  the  most  effective  instrument  for  getting  at  the 
facts  and  criticizing  the  government  that  can  be  de- 
vised ;  and  we  are  going  to  associate  together  the  men 
of  the  opposition  who  have  developed  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  business  affairs  in  the  nation  as  a  committee 
on  criticism.  Now,  with  this  big  staff  agency,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  review  every  transaction  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  this  means  also  of  using  the  powers  of  a 
parliamentary  investigating  committee  independently, 
now,  men  of  the  opposition,  if  you  have  got  anything 
to  say  about  the  officers  before  you  who  are  charged 
with  doing  things,  come  out  and  say  it  openly.  If  you 
don't,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  you  haven't  any- 
thing that  you  dare  to  assume  responsibility  for  saying 
publicly  and  openly. 

Ail  this  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  municipal  and 
county  governments.  But  their  beginnings  were  the 
same,  and  while  we  have  had  quite  a  different  history 
in  all  our  political  institutions,  the  remarkable  fact  is 
that  our  municipalities  are  the  first  to  profit  by  this 
experience.  The  town  meeting  was  a  crude  instrument, 
as  was  also  the  witenagemot.  But  with  all  its  sim- 
plicity it  was  a  success  on  the  publicity  side  so  long 
as  the  voters  could  really  get  together.  Its  failure  was 
in  lack  of  good  organization  for  getting  things  done, 
till  the  community  became  large,  then  it  failed  alto- 
gether. In  a  large  community  it  did  not  even  provide  ■ 
the  means  of  critical  inquiry  and  review;  it  did  not 
provide  a  means  of  control  which  reached  to  the  voter. 
Control  degenerated  into  a  clique,  therefore  the  essay 
in  representative  government. 

When  we  adopted  the  representative  principle,  when 
we  established  our  councils,  our  representative  bodies 
and  our  executives,  we  failed  because  we  didn't  give 
either  of  these  two  branches  of  the  government  a 
chance  to  perform  its  duties.  The  weakness  of  the 
organization  for  doing  things  as  it  had  existed  under 


"No  appreciable  advance  can  be  made  in  any  fundamental  sense,  so  long  as  the  so-called 
moral  issue  is  the  pivot  on  which  municipal  elections  turn,  or  so  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
to  bedevil  officials,  to  monopolize  their  time  and  to  exhaust  their  energies,  so  that  they  have 
little  of  either  left  for  their  proper  work  of  administration." — Brand  Whttlock. 
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the  town  organization  was  continued,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives, instead  of  being  conceived  as  a  body  to 
come  together  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  executive 
responsibility  to  hold  him  to  account,  force  him  to  sub- 
mit plans  and  stand  up  and  answer  questions,  they  de- 
veloped a  government  by  committees.  They  said  to 
the  mayor;  "You  can  appoint  a  few  officers  and  pre- 
side at  public  functions,  but  we  will  run  this  business 
ourselves;  we  are  the  people;  we  will  divide  the  work 
up  and  one  group  of  us  will  handle  the  sewers;  an- 
other group  of  us  will  handle  public  health ;  another 
group  will  handle  the  parks,  etc., — we  will  divide  the 
whole  thing  up  and  run  it  ourselves."  And  this  was 
loudly  applauded  as  government  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

But  they  broke  down  the  first  principle  of  democ- 
racy; the  principle  of  selecting  someone  whom  the 
people  could  trust  to  do  things  and  then  to  provide  a 
means  for  finding  out  what  he  had  been  doing  and 
what  he  planned  to  do  in  the  future,  making  his  tenure 
depend  on  the  continued  confidence  of  a  majority.  The 
whole  concept  was  based  on  distrust.  We  had  some 
lessons  in  distrust  before  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
never  got  over  it,  and  for  a  hundred  years  had  no  use 
for  executives ;  so  we  thought  we  would  try  govern- 
ment by  a  branch  which  was  organized  to  enforce  re- 
sponsibility— the  representative  branch. 

What  happened?  It  was  not  adapted  to  intelligent 
planning  or  to  the  effective  execution  of  plans  and  it 
destroyed  its  critical  facuUies.  With  this  scheme  of 
government,  it  was  only  a  few  years  until  we  came  to 
distrust  the  legislature,  quite  as  much  and  for  better 
reasons  than  we  had  distrusted  the  executive;  instead 
of  developing  responsible  leadership  in  the  government, 
we  developed  responsible  leadership  outside  the  gov- 
ernment. We  came  to  have  what  has  since  been 
known  as  the  "boss"  system.  Any  kind  of  a  leader 
was  better  than  no  leader,  but  under  the  system  of 
distrust  the  leader  was  a  man  who  couldn't  get  an 
office  if  he  tried.  He  could  organize,  however,  and  he 
ran  the  government  from  outside.  The  next  reaction 
was  to  turn  to  some  other  expedient ;  we  tried  large 
councils;  we  tried  small  councils;  we  tried  two  cham- 
bers ;  we  tried  one ;  we  tried  various  forms  of  election 
reform ;  we  tried  broad  electorates  and  ward  electo- 
rates, and  finally  we  turned  to  commission  govern- 
ment— that  is,  we  finally  did  away  with  the  legislative 
branch  altogether.  In  other  words,  we  tried  to  go 
back  to  the  town  meeting  idea  of  having  a  government 
of  voters  and  officers — but  without  the  town  meeting 
as  this  was  in  practice  impossible.  The  commission 
was  made  up  of  the  spending  officers  elected  by  the 


people,  rtinning  the  affairs  of  the  government  without 
any  means  of  independent  inquiry  and  review,  or  any 
opportunity  for  thorough -going  public  discussion.  The 
elected  executive  officers,  those  who  are  running  the 
affairs  of  the  government,  are  made  responsible  direc- 
iy  to  the  electorate  without  any  definite  provision  for 
discussion  and  publicity. 

But  this  lasted  only  a  few  years  when  communities 
began  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  now  they  are  going  to  the 
commission-manager  plan.  W'hat  is  this?  This,  in 
effect,  is  what  has  been  described  as  a  responsible 
executive  and  representative  system — is  a  small  coun- 
cil and  executive ;  an  executive,  responsible  to  the 
small  council  instead  of  a  number  of  elected  executives 
responsible  directly  to  the  voters,  as  in  the  commis- 
sion plan.  It  is  like  our  ordinary  business  corporation. 
The  board  of  directors  elects  the  executive,  and  the 
board  of  trustees  is  responsible  to  the  stockholders, 
and  the  executive  is  responsible  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees ;  the  executive  is  made  the  one  to  prepare  and 
submit  plans  and  proposals;  the  council  is  there  to  in- 
quire into  what  is  done  and  what  is  proposed ;  to  de- 
cide whether  it  will  approve  or  disapprove,  to  formu- 
late policies  and  make  decisions  on  questions  of 
finance.  In  fact  we  have  finally  gone  over  to  the  old, 
old  theory  of  representative  government  described  by 
Montesquieu  but  with  a  small  council  instead  of  a  large 
representative  body. 

But  what  I  want  to  get  before  you  is  this,  that 
whether  you  have  a  representative  body  or  do  not  have 
a  representative  body,  the  thing  that  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  budget-making  is :  that  the  purpose  of  the 
budget  is  to  control  the  government  and  that  control  is 
one  which  must  be  exercised  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  voter  so  that  a  budget  plan  that  does  not 
rest  on  the  consent  of  the  voter  is  of  very  little  use. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  has  ever  been  found  for 
reaching  the  voters,  and  that  is  making  news  of  the 
business  you  have  under  discussion.  There  aren't 
very  many  voters  in  a  big  town  that  can  get  around 
and  spend  the  afternoon  with  the  officer  and  talk  over 
the  affairs  with  him.  There  aren't  many  of  them  that 
can  attend  meetings.  The  thing  that  carries  the  in- 
telligence to  a  community  is  news.  If  you  can't  make 
news  out  of  the  public  business,  you  can't  get  to  the 
voter.  And  what  is  done  will  filter  around  through 
some  subterranean  passages,  so  that  truth  is  running 
a  chance  of  gelling  lost  on  the  way. 

In  trying  to  develop  a  procedure  for  making  news 
out  of  the  dry  facts  of  business  this  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  A  public  officer  is  in  a  position  of  having 
greater  news  value  attached  to  him  than  anybody  else 
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in  the  community.  He  can  make  news  out  of  anything 
if  it  is  handled  in  the  right  way.  There  isn't  any 
question  but  that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  greater  news-making  possibilities  than  the  whole 
congress.  There  isn't  a  member  in  congress  who  can 
say  anything  that  will  have  half  as  much  news  value  as 
a  word  on  the  subject  from  the  president.  What  he 
says,  no  matter  how  mediocre  it  may  be,  is  news. 
What  an  obscure  private  citizen  may  say,  no  matter 
how  brilliant,  is  seldom  news.  Somebody  else,  even  a 
congressman,  could  say  the  same  thing  as  is  said  by  the 
president  and  it  wouldn't  be  news  at  all;  therefore  it 
wouldn't  go  around ;  nobody  would  pay  any  attention 
to  it  except  perhaps  in  his  own  district. 

Of  course,  there  are  varying  degrees  of  news  about 
any  subject  of  interest.  There  are  two  kinds  of  things 
that  have  a  very  high  degree  of  news  value.  One  is 
a  fight  and  the  other  is  scandal.  Those  are  simple 
terms,  but  such  is  the  fact.  Any  kind  of  a  fight,  any 
kind  of  a  scandal  is  news  provided  it  relates  to  "some- 
body" in  the  community.  A  dog  fight  is  good  news  if 
it  is  "somebody's"  dog,  but  you  take  a  couple  of  mon- 
grel curs  on  the  street,  they  might  fight  just  as  hard, 
but  it  wouldn't  be  news.  Even  domestic  scandal  makes 
liews  if  it  is  "somebody."  But  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  scandal  in  the  washwoman's  family  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  think  for  a  moment, 
just  how  these  two  principles  are  utilized  in  develop- 
ing a  method  of  getting  humdrum  affairs  of  govern- 
ment before  the  voter  by  making  news  of  them  in 
places  where  they  have  real,  responsible  government 
and  where  they  have  a  real,  responsible  opposition  too. 
Just  as  soon  as  you  get  a  man  in  a  position  where  he 
must  take  the  leadership  in  a  matter  that  concerns  the 
town,  like  a  budget,  then  you  put  him  in  a  position 
where  he  speaks  for  the  community.  You  utilize  the 
news  value  of  the  big  personality.  The  executive  is 
the  head  of  the  town  government.  Now  then,  develop 
a  system,  also  make  the  opposition  responsible  for  its 
actions,  and  you  force  it  to  develop  leadership.  So, 
under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  described,  when  a 
budget  or  any  other  important  measure  is  presented, 
two  men,  the  best  known  in  the  town,  enter  the  list  to 


appeal  for  the  support  of  a  majority.  One  stands  be- 
fore the  town  with  a  constructive  proposal  and  the 
other  one  is  there  to  attack  him,  and  in  attacking  him 
tries  to  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  through  ferreting 
out  some  scandal  about  him,  springing  something  that 
reflects  on  his  character  or  on  his  record  as  a  public 
officer.  Failing  in  this  he  comes  out  and  joins  issue 
with  him  on  some  question  which  is  joined  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  When,  therefore,  the  executive  is 
required  to  take  the  initiative  on  a  budget  and  keep  it, 
there  are  in  operation  the  news-making  facts  of  a  fight 
and  the  possibilities  of  a  scandal  every  time  an  im- 
portant measure  is  introduced.  And  when  there  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  opposition  the  means  where- 
by they  can  get  hold  of  the  information  and  become 
informed  about  what  is  going  on,  the  man  who  is  go- 
ing to  take  the  leadership  and  assume  the  responsibility 
for  directing  the  aflfairs  in  that  community  is  going  to 
be  very  circumspect.  He  isn't  going  to  come  out  with 
some  half-baked  proposal  thereby  laying  himself  open 
to  successful  attack  by  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
He  isn't  going  to  run  on  through  the  year  on  the 
chance  that  some  clerk  somewhere  will  bring  up  an 
account  that  "somebody"  will  pick  holes  in  and  put 
him  to  a  disadvantage.  He  is  going  to  be  on  the  job 
every  minute  of  the  day  and  every  day  of  the  week, 
and  every  week  of  the  year.  And  budget-making  isn't 
going  to  be  a  matter  of  a  week  or  a  day  or  a  month, 
but  a  matter  of  the  year-round  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  responsible  officers.  He  will  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  have  a  complete  answer  when  he  comes 
out  and  exposes  himself  to  critical  inquiry  and  review 
when  a  field  day  is  made  on  the  budget. 

I  say,  if  you  have  a  scheme  of  responsible  govern- 
ment and  a  procedure  for  making  the  opposition  to  the 
government  responsible,  you  can  have  budget  making 
go  on  every  day  in  the  year  and  you  will  have  it  going 
on  too  as  a  matter  of  self  defense.  The  trouble  has 
been  the  governor  or  the  mayor  did  not  have  to  make 
plans  that  he  must  stake  his  political  life  on. 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  situation  that  you  have  to  de- 
velop in  a  local  community  before  you  will  ever  have 
the  certainty  that  you  will  retain  in  office  the  men  who 
have  shovffl  themselves  capable  of  giving  to  the  com- 


It's  easy  to  make  an  impression  by  spending  large  sums  of  money.  It's  dramatic.  It  ap- 
peals to  the  emotions.  There's  nothing  dramatic  about  savii^  money.  As  long  as  citizens 
continue  to  appraise  the  value  of  public  officers  on  the  basis  of  dramatic  incidents  and  emotion- 
al appeal,  we  will  have  a  bureaucracy  of  spenders  in  office. — San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research,  Bulletin  No.  2. 
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munity  a  food  administration.  And  this  is  just  Ihe 
kind  of  thing  that  may  be  developed  under  a  commis- 
sion-manager plan. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  kind  of  a  procedure? 
Does  it  mean  you  are  turning  over  the  government 
every  year  or  two  or  every  election  day  as  usually 
happens  now?  With  this  underground  and  subter- 
raneous method  of  peddling  news  and  gossip  about  the 
administration,  of  making  opposition  that  can't  be 
reached,  what  happens?  The  pendulum  swings  and 
carries  one  administration  out  of  office  and  brings  in 
another  about  as  frequently  as  election  day  comes 
around.  In  some  communities  it  doesn't  happen  that 
way,  but  that  is  the  tendency,  and  it  is  a  very  strong 
one.  What  happens  over  in  Ontario  where  they  can 
throw  out  the  government  on  a  day's  notice — in  other 
words,  on  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence?  They  have 
liad  three  changes  in  administration  over  there  in 
forty-three  years.  It  means  that  the  man  in  office 
knows  when  he  is  being  supported,  and  the  men  who 
vote  know  they  have  men  in  office  in  whom  they  have 
confidence,  and  it  is  only  when  the  opposition  can  de- 
velop a  situation  which  shakes  that  confidence  that  the 
men  who  are  the  leaders  there  in  that  community, 
whether  it  is  a  local  or  broad  community,  need  to  fear 
that  they  will  be  relegated  to  private  life. 

In  other  words,  a  man  under  those  circumstances 
can  make  public  life  a  career  whether  in  office  or  out 
of  office,  because  it  isn't  the  man  in  office  that  has  the 
biggest  influence  very  often,  but  the  man  who  is  the 


leader  of  the  opposition  is  just  as  big  and  important  a 
man  in  the  community  as  is  the  leader  of  the  majority. 
Whether  in  the  opposition  or  in  the  majority,  it 
brings  the  men  to  the  front  who  have  demonstrated 
ablity  in  the  management  and  conduct  of  affairs.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  any  primary  elections.  No 
method  of  nomination  is  needed  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  none  but  the  recognized  leaders  could  be 
nominated.  Thus,  the  people  arc  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  strong  |Tien- 

Now,  from  the  viewpoint  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  man  in  office,  as  well  as  the  community, 
it  seems  to  me  the  big  principle  to  be  developed  in  this 
country  is  a  principle  which  will  provide  for  leader- 
ship, resiwnsible  leadership,  whether  it  is  leadership 
for  the  program  of  government  or  leadership  for 
opposition. 

Having  responsible  leadership,  then  you  come  to 
have  a  continuity  of  program,  a  continuity  of  office,  a 
retention  in  the  government  of  developed  experience. 
You  come  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  expertness  in 
the  service  of  the  community  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  when  men  go  in  and  go  out  by  what  Dame  Rumor 
.says  about  it.  And  that  one  thing  that  will  help  to  do 
this  more  than  anything  else  is  to  force  the  executive 
to  take  and  keep  the  initiative,  and  make  the  council  or 
representative  body  the  reviewing,  approving  or  dis- 
approving body  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  people 
direct  in  case  of  a  deadlock.  In  case  of  the  commis- 
sion manager  this  may  be  done  by  recall  of  the  council. 
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Meadows;  J.  T.'  Lomas 
Meadows;   Trcai«rer.   F 
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JERSEY  CITY  (300.000),  Hudson  Co. 

Siovor,  Frank  Hague;  Contmissioners,  Frank  Hague,  Henry  Byrne, 
Ceo.  "F.  Brensioger,  A.  Harry  Moore,  Charles  F.  X.  O'Brien,  Michael  I, 
Fagan;  Cou.uW.  John  MiUon:  Engineer,  Charles  A.  VanKeuren;  Health 
SuFcriHitndeiii.  Frank  H.  Edsall;  Bui!di«g  Ittifeclor.  J«hn  Saul. 


Greene.  H.  J.  Stanley,  Leonard  Setaro,  Wilham  Glorieux;  Ceun.'cl, 
W.  F-ugene  Turlon;  Clerk,  John  W.  Wihman;  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Tct- 
rill;  Enaixffrj  I.  J.  Casey,  Jr.;  Recorder.  Henry  P.  Bedford;  Health 
Oficer,  Jos,  K.  Clickenger;  Building  lotpcelor,  Joieph  Sonnenl>erg. 


r  Carruih.  J.  AHieri  Booth,  Harold  E.  I 
i,««,cl.  Clyde  D.  Souler;  Chrk.  William  B. 
.  CanMeld;  Auditor.  M.  O.  L.  Crowley;  En 
■der,  Leonard  A.  Wimmer;  Heallli  ItttteclBT. 
C"om«ii(tcrf,  William  P.  Davis.  Chrm.;  Fin 


ISLAND  HEIGHTS  (3681.  Oceak  CofsTV. 

ilayoT,  James    H.   Bogert;   Councilmcn,   not  rejmried;    Clt'k.   George 

KEYPORT  (3.800),  Mobmouth  Co. 

S.     McKa«;    Atteiior.     William    T.    McKaig;    (.W/rrlur.     Samuel     E. 

S/avor.  0.  C   Bogirdua.  Councilmen.  William  E,   Bedle,  Charles   W. 

Leming. 

Moiore,   Cieorge  C.   Smilli,   Walter    B.   Cherry,   Edwatd   Snyder.  George 

Trcoiurcr.   Charles   R.    Danson;    Rctordef,   ThonMB    L.   Smilh;    Heallh 
Officer,  Dr.  H.  W.  iHatlmaou. 

"K,"S%;¥i'',i-.»'a'.v£S„,  c.  CO.... ,.  -.  h™,  c. 

M.   Thome,  H.   K.    Heckman.  G.   R,   Tomsou,   H.   R.  Rogers;  Counsel. 
John  P.  KirkiKltrick:  Clerk.  William  H  Brooks;  Treaiurer    John  Erhatt; 
Reeorder.   Howard  S.  As^on;  Health  Ogii^r.  J.   L.   Suydam;  Alienor. 

LACEY  TWP.  {67H),  Oceak  Cu. 

Commillee-ncn.  Joseph   M.  Peckwfrlh,  Forked  River;  D.   S.  Holmes. 
Forked  River;  D.  V.  Wilbcrl,  Forked  River;  fouiwr/,  Uavid  A.  Veeder ; 

Clerk.  Frank  P.  WSlbert,  Forked  River;  Treasurer,  Jos,  M.  Peckn-orth; 

Health  Office',  B,  F.  Maihews;  Fire  Warden,  Joseph  Evans. 

JEFFERSON  TWP.    (1,300).  MoiiH5  Co. 

C,>-<:«ulleeme«.    -Charles    Headley,    Oak    Ridge;    H.    L.    Cook,    Lake 
Hopaicong;  H,  W.  PuUis,  Oak  Ridge;  Cmmel.  U.  G.  Davenprrt,  Dover; 
CUrk.  U,  A.  Johnson,  Oak  Ridge;  Trea,«rer.  H.  L.  Cook,  Lake  Hopal- 

LAKEWOOD  TWP.   (4,921).  Oceak  Co. 

Csmmitleemeu.  Jas.  F.  Conly,  C  C.  Hurley.  Benjamin  VanNole,  John 

tong;  HeuM,  Ogl.-tr.  B.  W.  BrTghl,  Wharton. 
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rtson;  Hrallfi  Ogicfr,  Dr.  E.  Q.  Herbcn 
udfler  Msner;  Road  Suprrt-iior.  ].  I.  McKcWty;  f 
W.   H.   Savage,  Clirm.     All  addresses:  Lakewood. 


I   Comm, 


;  Cnxnifl,  E.  W.  Htihc 
-!  W.  Cochran;  Htallh 
ncT,    Andri*    Folti;   As- 


LAMBEHTVILLE  «.600),  Mii»i 
.irsyor.  Dr.  Theodore  Balder: 
Bildersion.  Samuct  W.  Cochran.  . 
CUri.  Samuel  A.  Finger;  Trta 
Ofiirr.  Thtodort  Balderslon;  F.i 
sfiKT.  Harry  J.  Callan. 

LANDIS  TWP.   (16,000),  ri-KaaaunD  Co. 

CommitttemfH.  Herman  E.  White,  Chrm.,  A.  Gardelfa.  W.  Campbell, 
Joj.  Holl,  Minvill*:  J.  Hadsell;  Co-inifl.  Beni.  F.  Slevenc  Clirt,  L.  ' 
KocrinR.   Vinelard:    TrtaiH'cr.  A.   Gardella;  Audili       '    " 
RicM-dcT.  Frank  DeLuca;  Health  OScrr.  L.  F.  Ha 
iioi.fr,  William  Milo;  Firr  Co-nmiiilxtcr,  F.  B.  Po 


LOGAN  TWP  (1,000),  Gi 
Wilbur  T.  Bet 


l^udilor,  J, 


LAUREL  SPRINGS   (791).  Cakoe 


Co, 


LAVALLETTE   (170.  Ociab  Cn. 


i.  Cheyney, 
.  __.  _.  _jttlle,  J,  A,  Wavne;  CUrk, 
:.  Kean;  Recorder,  Kirkbridge  Parker; 


LAWRENCE  TWP.  (3,339).  Mn 


McK.  Whitlemore;  Clf 
Blancke:  Enffinee'i.  Pi 
HetllH  Ogicrr.  Dr.  Fr    ' 


L.    Onslm..    F.    M.    Wood 
..    Llarence    H.    Smith;    7>fojar«,    Fred 
ejlly    a    John;    Recorder.    Koberl    L.    Eah 


LIKDEN   TWP.    (3,b:6),   UHroM    Co. 


.  H.  Dobb;  BuUdini 


-,     ,.     i..-,.- Williard    Burroughg,    War 

and.  George  iN  Smith,  Ireland  J.  Doughty,  Henry  L.  Mite 
lonio  VanSaun;  C/cr*.  James  Fariah;  Colltclor.  Curlia  Somer--  E 
«r.  Samuel  J.  Clark.  Pfeaaantville;  Atscsser.  Richard.  I    ^TmeV, 


■it*  M.  Lamson,  Chrm.,  Swtdciboro.  R.F.D.  No.  1; 

_ _..ede(boro.  R.F.D,  No.  2;  Isaac  Morgan;  Couniel, 

S.  H.  Richards,  Bridgeport;  TreOJurer,  Wilbur  T.  Beckett,  S*ede«boro, 
R.F.D.  No.  2:  Health  OSctr,  S.  B.  Piatt,  Bridgeport;  Conalablc,  Oscar 
Ware,  Bridgeport;  firt  Commiiiioaer.Gtv.  M.  Steelman.  Bridgeport; 
- '       '■■  ■        ■■■■■,  R>.D.  Wo.  2. 


LONCPORT  (H3).  Atiantic  Co. 

Mayor,  Ralph  Harcouri;  Commiiti 
Brice.  James  B.  Townsetid;  Counsel. 
Gilmore;  Tttaiurer,  William  B,  Brii 
Hcer,  W,  I.  Risley;  Itarilial,  Micha 

LONG  BRANCH  (IJ.4(I0),  Mokhov 


r,  Ralph  Harcourt,  WHIlliam  R. 
ry  WmiliDn,  CUri,  William  S. 
«diior,  Andrew  C,  Kerr;  E«gi. 


Mayor.  Louis  Fink,  Jr.;  CouncUrtun.  D.  H.  Brierley.  H.  W.  Hagerty, 
W.  S.  Lonaboltom.  W.  H.  Osbom.  I.  B.  Ruth,  William  Whilehead; 
Cdi.«W,  Albert  Howell:  Cleili.  Albert  C.  Slack;  Timwrtr,  Cbiilet  N 
Sehneider:  EngUrer.  H.  James  RebLeck;  ««i(«  OM.-ir,  Dr.  P.  D 
Cook:  Fire  CBmmil4u^«rr,  Philip  Davey,  Sr.;  Aiitisor,  Willum  F.  Hand. 


CnmmulcemcH,  Thos.  L.  Steven-,  Trenton:  A.  C.  Reeves,  Uwrence- 
■ille.-  Jphn  r.  Hill.  Lawrencevilfe:  CounstI,  Harvey  S.ilterlhwaiW; 
•leri.  F.  W.  Kafer,  Lawrenceville;  Triaiurer.  A.  C,  Reeves.  Lawrence- 
ville;  Hcallb  Offieer,  and  Auciier,  Frank  Pierson. 

LEBANON  TWP.    (l.I?S),   HiTHTttPon  Co. 

ConrHitlee7T,n.  Geo.  W.  Alliger,  CaUfon;  E.  Hoover,  Califon;  James 
Smith,  Glen  Gardner;  CoHnsel.  Harry  L.  Stout.  PIcraington:  Clerk. 
Charles  W,  Eanghart.  Glen  Gardner;  Trtaturer.  James  Smith,  Glen 
Gardner;  Recorder.  John  M.  Shannon.  Glen  Gardner. 

LEONIA    (2.200),   B»geh  Co. 

Mayor  Robert  J.  G.  Wood;  CouncilnieH.  Harry  Stark.  H.  P.  Wood 
George  B.  Ecker.  John  Boyd.  Frank  Buckhoul;  Cou«iel.  LeRoy  Van^ 
derBem;  Clerk.  H.  M.  Thompson:  Collector  F  H  Trouw-  Eaaine'r 
Chas.  H.  Ecfcerson;  Recorder.  James  L  Easlon;  Health  Officfr,  Dr.  J.Y. 
Wyckotf.  Chief  of  Police.  Frank  Buckhout;  BNi/rfin^  U,pee\or  M  T 
Parks;  SiperintendtM  of  Public  If  arts,  Edward  Erb. 

LINDEN  (1.200).  L"hi 


,  —    J.    Carll,    Hancocks   Bridge;    Thompson    Thomss, 

Canton;  lediah  Plummer,  Quinton;  Clerk.  C.  Frank  Brown,  Hancocks 
Bridge;  trroiHrcr,  L.  G.  Carll,  Hancocks  Bridge;  Police  Commiitio«er. 
Geo,  W.  Brown,  Hancocks  Bridge;  Fire  Comrxiiiioner.  George  Han- 
cock. Canton;  Aaesior.  Edward  Hancock,  Hancocks  Bridge;  CoHccIor, 
Frank  Smith,  Canton.  «  .  , 

LOWER  PENNSNEC 

Rove.  R.F.D.;  Chas.  Bright,  Sr^ 'Pe'nn'sviilerc;rr*^Tefe"A.''EngriVL 
rnnsville:  Treasurer.  Charles  Bright.  Pcnnsvillt;  Recorder.  Abram  J. 
Fannce.  Pennsville;  Aiitjtor,  Charles  Casperten,  Pennsrille;  Collector. 
Henry  illanlely,  Pennsville. 

LOWER  TWP.  (2,000),  Cafe  May  Co. 

Commilleemen,  I.  D.  Hoffman.  Fiihing  Creek:  J.  C.  Elliot!,  Cold 
Soring;  George  McNeill,  Ermi;  Couniel.  Samuel  F.  Eldridge,  Cape 
May  City;  Clerk.  Chas.  C.  Beeves,  West  Cape  May;  ColUcli^  o«d 
Treamrer.  Scott  Seyroore,  Cold  Spring;  Health  Officer.  J.  D.  HoffmaTi. 
nii  Pe««"n    k™a'"'"''  ^'  ^'  ^°^"''  ^"^  ^'"'"*'  ''•"  '^ ""''"■  »"■ 

LUMBERTON  TWP.  (l,6S6),  BuaLisGTON  Co. 

(This  include!  the  towns  of  Lumberton  and  Hainesport.) 
Committeemen,  Lcuis  H,  Baumbach,  Lawrence  J.  Cowperlbwait,  Jacnh 


,   William   McDonagh,   J.   1,. 


MADISON   (5,628),  Moaais  Co. 

Maxor.    Otto    Ross;    Conncilmen.    Willis    A.    Parker,    Frank    Water' 
Frank  A.  Cook.  Arthur  M.   Decker,  Harvey   E.   Dellart,  Fred  J.   Van 

Trt^ur^    Fr'nkA    fZu^  Rccofd'e'r'zr    '^'"''-    ^'"""'    '^^         ""*' 
John  Stewart;   Chief  Fire  Department,  James  Cavanagh. 
MAGNOLIA  (972).  Cauden  Co. 

Mayor,  Harrv  P.  Wolohon;  Couneilmen,  Edward  J.  -Duffield.  Howard 
Cheejman,  Willwm  j.  Lewi,,  William  Morris,  Thomas  E.   Pta,  Joseph 
E.  Maugcr;   Counsel,  Frank   B.  Jess;   Clerk,  O.   E    Hagen-   Treasurer 
Thomas  A.  Graham;  £«sm„,    J.  C.Peminiton     H«"rt?«^^^^ 
C.   Lyon;  Auesjor,  John   11.  Jackscn;  Marshal.  Atwood   Wilson. 

MANaLAPAN  TWP.  (2,000),  Monhouih  Co 

n^?l!'"rJ'f'^'r-    '^''""■■^    '?l"^'ij'"°"v.J-    ^-    Sutphen,    Lewis   Craig; 

fo^ethRu^'AS^^dV;s^;r'k'•ng^i?h^^^■  *■  ^-  ^''■"'«"'=  ^■"■"""- 

MANCHESTER  TWP.   (1,300),  Ooan 


Mayor.   C^wald  C.   Mehrhof;   Coureilmen.  A«l   Peterson,  Alexander  Cu«.™,H,fm,„,    Thomas    Manion,    jobe    Ireland,    Whilings;    George 

c;,.^.V^W^I?''"     n"Ef'' .I'-   /"'S?    ?'""■   ^<""»   Becker,   J.    Mach  W-  <-'":  '^'""«'.  I>>'iJ  A.  Veeder,  fo^s  River;  Cf«*  a„/TV™J^^^^^ 

Counsel.  William  B.  Mackay.  Jr..  Haekensaek-   CIrrli    t;..^™  y;,™-.,  ''^'^  rorcanser.  Lahehursi;  Engmeer  and  Recorder    FrerlerirV  f  T,»r.' 

mail:  7r™„rrr.  James  Nalfy^  £^oS«r  ™?r^d  W    W  Mams    hX^'  '""""  Commissioner.  Harr^  Hep.ley;  F^CoZ^iss'io,^  Andrei.  F^^- 

c/fli-S^WrX^i'p*'"""""-  «»"^'^.''"™''";™Ph  S"«""""^  .4"«"'.  Oliver  D.  Eraley;  Collect^.  W.  H.  CruwrTliakehurs" 

I'Cm."""""'       *      """"■  Chrm.;  Fire  Commis.wuerx.  Louis  Becker,  MANNINGTON  TWP.   (1,653).  Sal.v  Co 


LIVINGSTON  TWP.   (1,200)    EssEit  Co. 

HoffiJ^"!'L'"SSitoi?''H'nfy  B  Van' N'es,'^''ch'-,"ihim'' R"?n  ^r^'  ^\ 
Henry  M.  LufJ^S-ia.  (^hftharJ.  S >  D.;  Cv"*  A  RosTVoree  i^ivTna.l.'-,' 
lj",'V'X'«^"^"''^  "•  Hoffman.  U.in^tcn;'  "rjilor  S  H  U>n  i" 
Health   Officer,    Henry    B.   VanNcss.  -^uauor,   ».  m.    vven^,c. 

LODI  <6.379),  BiacEH  Co. 


Ch^ririf'S1^^i:;./."K^oll5o^nt?l"in?;]l>^™Tsfnn?ee;A'^;':S^ 
Walter   B,    Crispin,  Wood.lown;    Treasurei.   wIlN™   R   iTr  '  Sa  em  ^ 
Assessor.  Elmer  (,r„com;  ^«rfi(oH,  Jos.  B.  Crispin,  Chas.  V  flacketl. 
.MANSFIELD  TWP.  (600),  BuaLiKOTOs  Co 
Coh."rb"'s"£Tm"f  I  r'n"'^    v'\""y:    '^",'."'"'™»i    William    R.    Sharp. 

)\^^V9Y-  ""*'/'f"^  'h   H^".  cilumSur'rre^^."-!.""'"'"- 
Ingling,   Columbus;   Assessor,    ln..~i.   u     i .- ".,.'.        " 


.Ifayar.-JohA  jrceoghegan-   CauHc.7™,-     loSnC^l.n,;    T     •     ,      ■        "A^TOLOKING  (50),  Oceah  Co. 
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i  Cffuniil,  Joseph  Thon 
ir  anii  Ricerdtr.  A.  ficrlir 
■€T.  E.  D.   Righimire;  Police 


and  Fi'rr  Cpmm 


MATAWAX  fl.800>,  MoKuouTH  Co. 

ilayar.  Wiiliam  H.  Sutpbin:  CouMCHmfB^  A,  B,  Hfndrrscn,  George 
W.   Parker,   C!»»*land  Watrgul,   Asher  P.  Wwjlcy,   F.   Howard   Uayd, 

T.   R.  Schenck;  Ceontfl.  Elmer  H.   (lerani  Clerk.  William  A.  Bogers; 

Trriuurir   and    CalleclB'.    Fornun    R.    TlionipsDni  Reiorder,    HiUiiid 

Lowe;    Autiser.    Ben    tartan;     H'tUer    a«d    Fire  Commillee,    A.    B. 
^Hendcrs&n.  Chrm.;  .Varihar,  John  Mulsoff. 

MAURICE  RIVER  TWT.   a.il\).  CuiiBE«LAjio  Co. 

Committeemen,  Howard  Newoomb,  Leesburg;  Wilbert  CrtiM.  Dor- 
cbeiteri  R.  S.  Henderson,  Fort  Eliubeth;  CouHjel,  Louii  H.  Miller, 
Millville;    Clerk,  }.    H.    "  ■  '       ■  -  ..  .    .. 


ben:  Clerk,  Tboir 

Jamei  A.   Lambert;  HealU 

Mays  Landing. 

UAYWOOD   (1,450),  Bug 

Afavar,  David  A.  Speight:  CoundlmeH.  P. 
[,  H.  Tully,  W.  J.  Cuddy,  iH.  S.  Mjbie,  A.  R. 
}.  Mackay:  CUrk.  Charlea  Slaai;  Treasurer.  James  F.  Bain;  Recorder. 
bhn  E.  Roniaine:  Heallh  Oficer,  T.  H.  Tully;  Poliie  and  Fire  Com- 
oiiiionir,  H.  S.  Mabk. 

>,J00),  BudmoTON  Co. 

ik  A.  Braddock.  Medfond:  , „ , 

t  B.  Mingin.  MedFord 
ri   Haine»;   Police   Con. 

..._ „ -rj,  Frank  A.  Braddocl 

Chtm.;  Heallh  Oficer.  Joshua  S.  Wills. 

MENDHAM  <1,2M).  Motais  Co. 

Mayor.   Vacancy;  CouncilmeH.  J.   K.  Burd,  George  Deep,  Georn  S 
DeGroot,  E.  P.  Garabranl,  Dean   Sage,  J.  S.  Smithcr:  Cou«nl.  5.   F 
■■■     ■,    Leo    Robinson;    Treanrer.    }.    Garatrant;    EHiiiyeei 


MEN'DHAM  TWP.  (900),  MoMis  Co. 

Commitieemen,  Samuel  H.  Nesbiti,  Bropkside;  WillUm  C.  Thomas. 
Metidham:  Charles  L.  Ude,  Morristown,  R.F.D.;  Counsel.  Elmer  W. 
Bomine;  Clerk.  Frank  Dean,  Broohside;  Treaiurer.  William  C.  Thomaa, 
Mendham;  Heallh  Oficer,  Dr.   Wm.  A.   McMurty. 

MERCHASTVILLE  (3,300),  Caiid»«  Co. 

Mayor.  W.  F.  McAllister;  C<».«cilmen.  J.  P.  Fitrgerald,  W.  W,  Haig, 
J.  P.  Msnypenny,  A.  H.  Moses,  P.  L.  Smith.  C.  H.  Powers:  Solicitor. 
Edward  L  Berry;  Cier*.  J.  W.  Mickle;  Collector  and  Treaiurrr.  Harry 
K.  Oik(ord:  Board  of  Health.  Jos.  U.  Lawrence.  Presidenl;  Engineer. 
J.  C.  Remington,  Jr.:  .4s!euor.  it.  B.  RudJerow;  Chiel  ol  Police.  W.  H. 
Linderman:  Fr'rr  Chiel.  Richard  E.  Neumann;  Bnildina  Inifector. 
Lewis  T.  West. 

METVCHEX   (2,800).  Middlisii  Co. 

Ma\or.  Washington  Wihon;  Coiinr>;i 
Ayres,  S.  W.  Edwards.  Phineas  Jone! 
Counsel.  Wesley  Benner;  Clerk.  Edwar 
D,  Ford;  Engineer,  C.  B.  Carnun;  R 
Oficrr.  Dr.  H.  Cross;  Police  CommijjioH 


C.    Weber:   Healll, 
idwards,  Cl.rm. 


,310).  : 


udwigftild, 
und   Brook: 


.  Wilfiam  A.  Cod^/ngtpn;  Clerk.  Stewart 
Buse.  Bouna  urook:  i  reaturer  and  Collector.  Nelson  M.  Giles:. 
rrr.  T.  W.  (i.  Davidson:  Recorder,  Stewart  C.  Crouse;  Board  of 
I.  Dr.  E.  F.  Hurd,  Cbrm.  .  a  o, 


MIDDLE  TWP.  ( 


May:  Aiiesi 

1,  Cape  May 

MIDDLETOWN  TWP.  (7,795).  Mohhouth  Co 

C<»n>»)(>n»in  Clinran  B.  Lohsen,  Keansburg;  Isaac  Morris,  Middle- 
town:  John  N.  Johnson,  Jr..  Bellord;  Emesi  iH.  Taylor,  Middlelown: 
Edward  F..  Snyder.  Xave!>ink:  Conniel.  William  E.  Foster  Ailaniic 
Highlands:  Clerk.  Howard  W.  Roberts,  New  Monmouth-  Trcajurer 
John  X.  Johnson,  Belford:  Auditor.  William  E.  Rali>h,  Allanlic  Hie-i^ 
lands;  Heallh  O^cer.  Dr.  f).  W.  Budlong.  Betford;  Ro2i  S«^er"i,Vr 
Frank  Scoll,  Red  Bank;  ConslabU,  George  W.  Lukcr.  Belford.  '^'  '""  ■ 

MIDLAND  TWP.   (1,S00).  Be«cis  Co 

1  r'"!?"';'""""i!!'"'  «''i*gtrher,  Bidgewood:  A.  C.  Ohle,  Hackensick; 

John  Walthrey.  Ridgeway;  Counsel.  D.  D.  Zahriskiei  Bidgewo.'d;  Clerk. 


Vermeulen; 
,  Henry  Sluy- 
:  Heallli  Ofi- 


Mayor.  John  C.  Stem;  Councilmen.  Frank  G.  Haney.  Alfred  Riler, 
'aul  Hanpence.  Alonio  Sinclair.  W.  Egbert  Thomas,  William  Koown; 
Clerk.  Charles  D.  Kemecy; 
Frank  P.  Vanderbilc;  Board  o/ 


Arthur  Loiier.  Ridgewood,  R.F.D.  I;  Treasurer,  i 
H.  M.  Hardie.  Hackensick;  Recorder.  Hugo  Han' 
Heallh  Oficer.  Dr.  F.  Freeland.  Maywood;  Ailt 
Bidgewood;    Collector,    Frank    McQuaid,    Boihelle 

MIDLAND  PARK  (2,130).  BEicrH  Co. 

Mayor^  Adolph  Schleicher;  Counciliren,  R.  V. 
Henry  Soodma._  Buthwin  Terhune,  S.  Potash. 
Counsel,  J.  W.  De  Yoe;  Clerk,  Louis  Eisenstein;  Tr. 
ter;  Engineer.  B.  F.  Zoerner;  Recorder.  H.  VanBr, 
cer.  One  Van  Dyke;  Police  Commiitioner,.  John  S 

MILFORD  (800).  iHuw 

Mayor.  Joh      -     " 
Paul  Kanpen     . 

Ceuntel,  mtrr  J,  Able,  Frenchiown; 
Treatnrer,  Charles  G.  Helick;  Recorder, 
Health.   F'rank   P.   Vanderbili.  Chrm.i  S 

MnLLBURN  TWP.  (4.270),  Es5u  Co. 

Corumilteemen.  William  Byrd,  Short  Hills;  Chas.  F.  Coaney,  Mill. 
burn;  Wellington  Cjmpbell,  Millburn;  Walter  R.  Hine.  MilHiurn;  Abram 
L  Rose,  Millturn:  Coumel.  Jerome  T.  Congleton.  M^llbura;  Clerk  end 
Treaturrr.  Milton  R.  Silance,  Millburn:  Engineer.  Edmund  R.  Halsey: 
Millburn;  Recorder.  Felix  McCee.  Millburn;  Heallh  Oficer.  Maltoln. 
Lewis.  Millburn;  Police  Commiisiener,  Chas.  F.  Coinev.  Millburn; 
fire  Commijiioner.  Waller  R.  Hine,  Millburn;  Building  (nireclor  II. 
W.  Olcott,  Miltburn. 

MILLTOWN    (2,000),    Middlbscjc  Co. 

Mayor.   William   Kuhlthau,  Jr.;  Councilman.  ChJ   " 
Nuhlthau.    Balthaser   Miller.   Albert   Skewis,   Willi) 
Crabiel;  Couniel,  Fredenck  Weigel,  Xe*  Bruns    ' 
Harkinj;    Collector.   Charles    SeTenb«ir;    £iiflii«- 
Recorder.    Joseph    A,     Headtey;    Police    Commii 
CUrm.;   Fire  Commiiiioner.   B.  Miller,  Chtm. 

MILLSTOXE  TWP,   (1.225).  Monmouth  Co. 

Committeemen.  Wm.  F.  (Jravalt,  Clarksburg;  Geo.  M  Da 
PerrineTille;  A.  B.  Chamberlain.  Perrioeville;  Coumel.  J.  Cla 
Conover.  Freehold;  Clerk.  Waller  F.  Allen.  Perrineville;  iiealth 
fer  Geo.  M.  Davijo.,.  Perrineville;  Altetsor.  Geo.  C,  Ely,  Sr..  Crar 
H.F.D.:  Colleclor.  R.  G.  Slarhan,  Clarksburg;  ConitaBlc  Barney 
man,  Clarksburg, 

MILLVILLE   ( 

Mayor.  Thorn 
Corson.  Leuis  1 


Henry 
J.   rf. 


tk;  Clerk,  Robert 
'■■larles    Sc"      *■ 
.    Albert 


■.   Thomas  Wbiiaker.  B.   B. 


...    i    Clerk,   John    S.    Honon;    Tre^urer.    Gecrie    B.    W'orstall; 

ffir-FS'kkjT""''  '■"■"'"•  """■'  '■  """'^  "'•" 

MOXMOLTH   BEACH    (6S2).  Monmouth    Co. 

Counsel.  Thomas  P.  Fay;  Cfer*.  B.  Usler  VanBrunt;  Auditor 
Michael  A.  Viracola;  Engineer.  E.  E.  Throckmorton;  Recci-drr,   M.  }'. 

MONROE  TWP.  (^.500).  Cloucestm  Co 

Committeemen.  John  Huller,  Ivin  Tillon,  Edw.  F.  Evans;  Clerk  D  S 
IreUnd;  rre««r«-  E.  F,  Evans;  Recorder.  J.  T.  Wood;  Heallh  Oficer. 
John  Butle;  Fire  Commtiiioner.  C.  L.  Short.     All  addresses:   Willlaras: 

MONROE  TWP.   (2.576).  Middlesei  Co 

Commilleemen.  John  D.  Butcher.  Cranbury^  B.F.D.  4;  Howard  P. 
Tamison  Cranbury^  R.F.D.  3;  Peter  F.  Dey.  Prospect  Plains;  Couniel 
J.  V,  B.  WickoH. Trenton;  C;er*.  Fred  A.  Clayton,  Cranburj,  B.F.D.  ii 
T'tatarer.  John  1>.  Butcher.  Cranbury;  Heallh  Oficer  and  Ailessor 
-R.  B.  Vandenbergh,  Prospecl  Plains;' F.V,  ir«rrf«.  John  Cortelyou 
Jamesburg;  Collector,  A.   Applegaie,  Prospect  Plains. 

MO.VTAGCE  TWP.  (80O),  Sussex  Co 

CommUleemen  y  A,  Marthis.  ErnesI  D.  Smilh.  Bruce  A,  Permey; 
Coa«e.  Theo.   Simonson;  Clerk,  Waller  McKeebv;   Treasurer.   Ernesi 

D,  Smith;    Heallh    Oficer.    Dr.    G.    Oilo    Pobe-    Police    Cammuiion/r 

Je""^  xTVr^f'd.'''*''"''"-  ^'"'''  ^-   ""'"•     ■*!'  '^""""^      t»" 

MOSTCLAIR  (.'5.S50),  Es«x  Co. 

.Uaj'or,  L^uis  F.  Dodd;  Comuiiiiioneri.  John  C.  Barclay.  Edwin  M 
Harrison.  <  harks  (..   null.ps.  John   Picken.  Louis   F.    Dodd:   Counsel. 

E.  W.  Leake:  Clerk.  Harry  Tr.ppen;  Treanrer.  Samuel  H  Wench- 
jfi.rfr(ar  Fra^iklin  Zeiger;  Recorder  Harry _  L.  Yost;  Heallh  Omcer, 
i  Hester  tt.  >\eJls;  Poltie  and  Fire  Commustoner.  Tobn  Picken-  Ri.iiy 
ing  Inspector.  William  H,  Senior.  '  ■*  '  """"'■ 

MOXTVALE   I7>ai,   Bhcbh  Co. 

Mayor.  Calvin  R.  Moulton;  Councilmen  Daniel  H  Alkin^  A\r-,,« 
der  .Murray:  Frank  Retgr.  S.' A.  VromarcSTs  1  Ain.worlh.  A^St 

MOONACHE  fl.lOO).  BiaoiN  Co 

II  zed  ^y  Google 


NEW    JERSEY    MUNICIPALITIES 


UORRIS  TWP.  (3,034).  Mottis  Co. 

Coitmiiiiemtm.    OliTer   C.    Billings.  Chim.:    Ltwis   E. 
Barion;   Counstl,   John  M.   Mills;   CItrk.  J.  Paul   Jimiea 
Witian    A.    Barton;    Htallh   Oficrr,   Thoa.    T.    Sandi. 
Morrinown. 

MORRISTOWN    (1J,006>.  MoMii  Co. 
Maxor.  Dr,  Clifford  Mill);  AUrrmro,  Stephen  J.  Rober 

thell.    Charles    Bodine,    William    E.llir,    Samutl    F.    B«i.„.    -      - 

Dutlon.  F.  A,  Tron'bridge,  W.  J,  Uoney;  Cbhbj*/,  Nathaniel  C.  Toms; 
Clerk.  Vincent   D.   Roache;   Tretiurtr.  F,   D.  Abell;  AsitstoT.  Sla' 
C,  Gtiffiih;  Colltclor.C.  Raymond  Shelley;    -  -       -  .    ■       -^ 

■     ■■       ■  Fir,    Cammiiiiontr,    W.     H. 


J,    Morrison:    Fire    Cammiiii 
Hrallh,  John  H.  Burr,  PreJ. 


.    Dullon,   Chrm.;    Bntrd 


I  BERfiEX  TWT.  (J0.679),  Hudson  Co. 

Ultetifitn.  James  Nolan,  fieo.  DeMedina,  Chai.  I.  Morris,  Ed- 
ecli,  1.  Fred.  Wurdenunn.  Chas.  Heinrichs,  August  C.  Malti; 
"—■-'■    '     "rady;  Aiiarniy.   Francis  H.   McCauley;    Trmurtr, 


NORTH  CALDWELL   (600),   E»tx   Co. 

iMa,vor,  WilUam  Little;  Ciruncilmtfi,  Thomai  H.  Peer,  Thomii  C. 
Sanderern,  Herbert  J,  Austin,  Geor(e  W.  Bach.  Edw«rd  Courter, 
Andrew  E.  Ericson;  Clerk,  Wiltiim  KuMmaul;  Culltcior.  William  J. 
Hender»n:   Recorder,    F.    P.    Collins;    Health    Oficer,   Allen   R.    Baeh; 


don,  H.  Altioh 
..,0T.  F.  L.  r-' 
.,  R.  J.  Chaplin, 

rd  L.  Godfrey, 
Clerk,  Joseph  H. 
.t/liar.  CliRord  W. 


itewan.  Jr.;  'CouHsrI,  -H.  Wall 
Lvan  J.  Biilcy  Health  Oficer, 


MT.    LAUREL   TWP.    <I.7J6).    Bl-hlinoton    Co. 
Commiltiemen,  Uma  }.  Lavery,  Mount  Laurel; 
Mount    Laurel;    Louis    W.    Wells,    Miiunt    Laurel 
Ashead,  Hartford;  Trr 

aiffori 

MJOUNTAINSIDE  (41S),  Uifros  Co. 

Stayer.  Frederick  C.  Gordon;  C m-ti dime n.  R.  D.  Greet 
Harrison  Roll.  Jim  Schoonor,  Ch»B,  J.  Singer,   Rohltl 
Lloyd  Thompson;  CI#r*  and  Heallli  Officer.  T.  J.  Kills; 
Ball;   Police  Commiitioner.  Chas.  J.  Singer;   Fir*  Communofitr,  vn, 
B.   Heckel.     All  addresses:  Weslfield. 

NATIONAL  PARK  (S29>.  Gloucesiii  Co. 

.Woyor,  Edgar  S.  Waters;  Cnundlmen,  S.  A.  Martin.  W.  W.  Mortt 
Guy  A.  JachBon.  George  B.  Miller.  lH.  H.  Muich,  H.  Durr;  Cpuns 
Francis  B.  Davis,  Woodbury;  Clerk,  William  E.  Burr:  TreotHrer  P. 
Milligan;  Engineer.  J.  Owen  Carter;  Recorder.  William  E.  Beei 
Bnilding  InipicinT,  John  Hopper. 

XfiPTVVE  TWP.  (6,a»),  MoBHOUTH  Co. 

Commiiieemen.   Fred   Hurley,   Leonard   Hulli 
Smith,  JoJ.   C.   Leaw:   Ci>«n4el.  Charles  Cock 
Trruurer.  Leonard  Hullet;  AndiUr,  Lot  Ward;  Unm'ee^ 
Rrcsrder,    Peter    F.    Dodd;    Health    Officer     Fred    Hui 
"""'    -    '-         ■        •         ,ar,    James   Thompson.      All    add 


d  Heckel, 
Conniet, 
■er,  B.  E. 


Frank"%utch"'r 
Mart  Rogers 


NORTH  HALEDOX   (500),  Passaic  Co. 

Mayor,  William  J.  Ellis;  Couneilmen.  Emil  Miller.  W,  H,  Balleniine. 
Thomas  Lord,  Arthur  W.  Collard,  August  Hafeli.  Henri  Van  Dyke; 
Cenmel.  Josiah  Dadley;  Clerk.  Joseph  Graham;  Treara/fr  Frank  A. 
Thornley:  Hcalih  Oficer,  Dr.  A.  A.  Lydecker. 

NORTH  PLAIXFIELD  (6,800),  SoHmsiT  Co. 

L.    Smalley,    Jr.;    C  -        --  - 

.    k  Mobus,  V.  (i.  Tioi 

^Lam;  Lokmel.  Walter  L.   HetHeld,  Jr.;   _ „„.,  ..,„,,,„ 

A.  Martin;  Trevturer.  Jaraei  K.  Arnold;  Bnaineer,  H,  C,  Van  Emburgii; 
Rtcorder,  Fred  W.  Hand;  Heallh  Officer.  James  L.  Offif;  Police  c'm- 
miiiiener,  George  Weiss;  FiVe  Crmmijiiontr,  Wm.  T.  McCullough, 

NORTH  PLAINFIELD  TWP.  (1.000),  Sommsh  Co. 

Commilleemen.    H,    B.    McDonald,    Walchung;    Chas.    E.    Moldenke. 
Scolch     Plains.    R.F.D.:     Walter    S,     Sholwell,     Dunellen.     Bo>     315 
r  S._iHetfield,_^FIainfield;   Clir*.  George   Mobus,  Waich- 


Schmidt.    Watclii 


Park. 

NEWARK   (366.728).  Estix  Co. 
ifavor.  Thomas  L.  Raymond; 
«s.  Jr.,  Charles  P.  Ciller 


'onncilmen,  Arthur  R,   Denman,  Will- 
Thomas  J.  Smith.  William  F.  Hass; 

,-.      -    I    ^- ■*■    Alexander    Archibald:    Treamrcr, 

LImer  A.  Day;  Audiior.  James  A.  Rone;  Enainter.  Morris  R  Sherrerd- 
«e'::;;,*rr^^i:;-ard''"''lri;a.^"""'    '^»"""""'"    TyTer    FarSly'rr^ 

NEW  BRUNSWICK   (30,019),  Mtdclbsex  Co. 

Mayor,  Edward  F.  Farnngton;  Commiisiontrt,  Edward  F    Fatrinmon 

Fi^«v- Idwd'j'^  H'"'h^°'"  i  ^'""''rV'*^?'^ 

Olirer.'birenlr  o{'Park"*an°d°>ub'"'p'ro''perty;  Citv  c"^  "Eu^ne  *]' 
McLaughlin;  Cnniel.  Thomas  H.  >Hagerty;  Treari.rer  and  Collector 
lo^ph  H,  Rid,e.ay;'Comf,™K,r,  John  /'Biadl^;  e,?;r1,„,  « 
J.  Feaster;  Enainter,  Asher  Atk  nscn;  Health  Officer  Dr  E  I  Cronk- 
>alice  Chief.  Michael  O'Connell!  FireChitf.  Har?,  J    Francis.  ' 

lames  J,  Badgley,  Murray 
—  -jddington, 'New  Providerice;  "ioh'n 'e  Parker'  N'fvi.  Prdviil.n,-^' 
.ma,  A.  lincl  Murray  Hill;  (T^i-A  E.  S.  JfcKirgan.  SuiJmi^: 
'..*■  H^'r^-  ^i^'^'Ki  ^f*  P"'W™e;  Treasurer  Snd  Colleclor. 
hur  C.  Doty,  ,Ne«- >.otidence;  Engineer.  W.  J,  Kai.ffman.  New 
.vidence;  Recorder  and  Health  Offictr.  Williain  Woodruff  \ew 
■ndence;  Marihal.  Jacob  G.  Miller,  New  Pre  vidence  """"""■    -^'"' 


NEW  PROVIDENCE  (1,140),  Umo 
.Mayor.  Thomas  P.  Crane;  Co«»c 
.  D.  Clark,  Murray  Hill;  W; 


«EWTON  (5,000).  Sv; 


k.  Merriam  Duicher. 
....«..;  Co««sel.  Louis  Van  Bl 
Charles  S.  Steele;  Enalneer.  H 
;  Health  Officer,  AarrSn  H.  Sn 


r   S. 'Sholwell,    bunelle'n;  ' 


Walchung;    Tat    Auettor.    John    Hermann,    Pla'infield:    Tai 
M.  H.  Cleaves,  Walchung;  Heallh  Officer,  John   Hermann. 

NORTHVALE  (900),  BiacEN  Co. 

Mayor.    Charles    F.     Semino;     CanncUmen.    Wm.    L.    Tait,    Charies 

ct":i:H'i':s'^.%':dS!r%y^^::^''rtri[j^^j«^^^ 

oter.  James  Cuomo;  Engineer.  W.l 

cer.  Jacob  Scherer;  Police  ComMiasione 


»■  V'A  -.-i.- -,— ■.-■7.-    '''"".  i"'"'   But'-.   Richard  Bauch. 

R  chard  Anderson.  Lruis  kraus,  Samuel  Grey;  Co » Mel,  I.  F.  Taiern; 
Cler*.  (..eorge  A.  Redding;  TreoiNrer.  P.  L,  i•eterson;^l«rf.■,o^  S.  H. 
Townsend;  En9%neeT.  L,  M,  Rice;  Health  Officer.  Dr.  M.  Mace;  Fv, 
CommuKonin,  R.  Anderson,  Chrm.    All  addresses:  Angelica. 

NCTLEY    (9,009),    Essii   Co 

j'f  ^iS-'irS^-l:  ar'sris;  ?iS;r^,\SJS: 

OAKLY.V  (793),  Camden  Co. 

Mayer.  Charles  M.  Edgar;  CovncSmen,  Geo  W  Bossier  John  W 
iHawihorne  Wm.  C,  UnT  Harrison,  H. 'Smkh.  AntSony"L.  ToSm*; 
aC.  V^5  '"''  ^''J"'.v..J"P"  S.  Grad.ell:  Clerk.  F.  feingham  Lewi 
alien;  Treainrer,  Howard  T.  Justice;  Asiesior  Paul  F  Newhall' 
b"  k'i^' t1*'?'  f-  H"i^'  ?"■<""<"!  ^**^A  F.  Barlels;  Health  Officer, 
Richard  p.  Early;  i>o;.«Com«ii,.oi,fr,,  (leo.  W.  Bossier.  Chrm.;  F,v; 
CoininuiioBerj,  Adolph  JosI,   Pteaidenl. 

OCEAN  CITY  (3,726).  Ci 


Higbee 

OCEAN  TWP.  (1,405).  MoKUofi 


E.  Whim 

NORTHAMPTON  TWP,  (5.6S7).  Bi.Li, 

Cammilteemet,.    Chas.    C.    Cow^rthwai 

Slokes,   Joseph   Taylor,  S.    Early    Aiav; 

Clerk,    Herbert    S.    Ki^le;     Treasurer  'b 

i-rieuett.  Leileclor,  John  C.  Garrett.     All  addresses;  Mount  Holly. 

NtJRTH    ARLINGTON    (1,079).    BncEx    Co. 
.Weror,  W  illiam  Brandenburg,  Jr.;  Councilmen    Marru  C.    Mr-ITi^i.^ 

Hi'SJ'-^v'T-^f -"ss  firsts 


otc,  Oakhurst:  W.   B.  Ireland. 
•■    Countel,    Harry   Truax,    Ell 
rer.   W.    B.  Ireland,    Oak 


Cle'k.    W.    B.  Jeffrey,   Elheron;    Treatnier    ' 
Heallh  Oficer,  llarry  G.  VanNote.  OakhurM. 

OLDMAXS  TWP.   (1,324),  Salem   Co. 

c,r'rT'Tib«t"'fr.-vN^,ir:^.c^"^''.'-"-'-..j<"v.R-si«''>.'"-  p- 

Lir.  H.  T.  Johnson;  Polic, 


1    B.    Rev 

■r  and  'Collecio 
1,  Chrm.;  Folic. 


All  addresses;  Pcdric 


Iter  B.  Fred.  John  OTon. 
,.  -..^^,..us.  Wilbur  l(.  Eckerson, 
lart:  Clerk.  John    H.   Lackmund.  Jr 


yGoogle 
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OCDENSBUKG  (7O0).  Sussix  Co. 

Maynr.  P,  J.  Dolsn;  CouHcilmcit.  Wm.  E.  Cbambcrp,  John  P.  Madden. 
Frank    Chandler,    William    S.    Percy,    Elmer    Brcolis.    M.    H.    Snovel;    " 
Coi-nrrl,    Leonard   A.    S«eney;    CItrk.    William    N.    Harris;    Treaiur^r. 
David  L.   Dolan;  iinginetr.  Jos.   B.   Kidir;   Reiordc.  Thos.  K.  Bogan; 
//ra;ifi  OSicer.  Dr.  L.  C.  Burjl;  Marihal,  Edward  llappauBh. 


el  F.  Min: 


lan.  William 


A.  Calhoun,  William  P.  Kearney.  Harry  □.  Wctliling.  Frank  J.  Murray; 
CBumel.  Arlhur  B.  Seymour;  Clerk.  John  J.  Byrne;  Tnasurtr,  James 
Hanley;    ComplroUer,    Frank   J.    Coughtry;   Enmneir,    Fred   T.    (rane; 


,   DiKlley   Ballinge 

ORVIL  TW.P.  (1,200),  BiBcm  Co. 

-ttcmeo.  }.   E.    Monroe,  John   White,   Wa!d»ick;    M.   Wynne 
I.  W.  DeVoe;  CIrrk,  R.  iDockray;  7  reaiurtr.  J.  Wliite;  Auditci 
~"  1.  H.  Shuail;  Collector,  John  Y.  Smith. 


Cnniel.  I.  W. 
J.  F.  Welch;  A 


Sr.;    i/fali;i    O^cfi 


burg;    M 
Hatlceni 


Ilackensack 
jipnerj.  Uio.  J.  Kob. 

PALMYRA  TWP.    i 


E.  Hires;  Heilih 
PARK  RIDGE  ( 


or.   U.    Handie.    Hac 


I  Milford;  Tre, 
;  Engineer,  T 
King,   Oradell 


,  Stephen  S.  Cook,  C.  Har; 
C/cift.  Alben  N.  Stewart;  T. 
■,  H.  J,  Sherman:   Recorder, 


ERGEN  Co. 
fljoyor,  hrancis  A.  Seibert;  Councilmen,  R.  F.llin,  R.  A.  Bullock.  J. 
L.  Hall  H.  S.  Stark.  C.  Grdsel.  M.  Verbeyst;  Counirl.  1.  has.  J.  ifoe. 
Ter«j-  a,y:  CItrk.  H-  A.  Snider;  TrcaiLrrr  and  ColUrlor  F,  H 
Herrfng;  E„g!Heer,  U.  G.  Karing.  Jr.;  Board  ef  Htolll,.  T.  G.  Forbts, 
Chrm.;  ^M««r.  C.  W.  Laws;  fire  Commit.iJer,.  C.  G.  Greiset 

PASSAIC  (61.225),  Pass: 

Afavor,  Ge  •'    " 

rf  Public  An 
Osborn,    Dirt 

Sirtets  and  Public  Improvemenls;  John  H.  McCuire,  DimloV 
and  Public  Properly;  Counsel.  Albert  O.  Miller,  Jr.;  Ocrt,  Z 
Hculen:  Treasurer.  H.  J.  Kelcham;  £„„„,rr  Colin  H  \(-is. 
Otfirer.  Dr.  John  N.  Ryan;  ComplroUer.  J.  rH.  Words;  Buildln 


Pyle.  H(nr«  W.   Hatdt,  Cba 
llarrclt.    Sladisnn;    Oer*. 

M'illinBlon;  Recorder,  Raymond  a' 
■.  Dr.  T,  W.  Bebout:  Stirling:  Assesior 
'■axes.  Wm.  H.  Smith,  New  Vernon.       ' 


Breen,  William  E.  Brennan.  Wallace  Close,  Joieph  M.  Dalcrvfc.or 
Ghesquier   Francis  I.  Hayden.  Abram  Kamberling.  Nicholas  F    Kcarneir 

]-»»ie':_.HecJder/Wm"H:\'o":il'f^^^^^ 

'/?/•:;•  S?'"',':  ''""•"'"«"'",  Emil  Mondon.  Chrn,^ Fi^e  Commi,Jioler, 
Alfred  W.  (.rcenwood;  Buildiw  Inihecler  John  Ouiulfv  B^ar^  ,.i 
Public  KVrt,.  John  J.  Fisher,  Chrm.  '    ^  ^"""Y-    '<''••"'    "f 

PEAPACK  AND  GLADSTONE  (l,4«),  Somebsit  Co. 

ElmeTF:  ("'ourtc?." Wm!  L.^TrVmrne";  S^'c.'' Sma'l^™"jamVs"V  LudVcw^ 
Co,,«,W   Cl|rence  E   Case,  Somerville;  Clerk.  F.  H    Ludlow:  Trcjiurer 


M.  Warner  Hargrove,  ferown  Mills;   Treaturer.  W.   H.   Reeves;   Aise 
w,  Barclay  Leedsee;  Health  Ogicc',  Dr.  E.  Holingdreed. 

[■ENNIXCTON  (1,000),  Mmceb  Co. 

Mayor.  Waller  Frisbie;  Co-ncilme«.  Charles  H.  Reed,   A.  J.   Drak. 

ilmer  D,  Wagner.  Wm.  Berloifhe,  AuguMus  Blacknell,  Wm.  L,  Berriar 

roNiijcl,  A.  Daylon  Oliphanl.  Trenton:  Clerk.  -Henry  L.  Laning;  Trea. 

Geo.  W.  ClenJening;  Recorder,  Charles  M.  Tllus:  Health  Office 


PEMBERTO.V 

Ma\-oT,    B.   1. 
coll,  J.   W,   Koge 


,   B.   N.   Ridge»ay.   Earl   Lippin- 

-n.  ■j.-Br.„de;:-yr™;;,J:''tJi,,^;r'^;,,^"-''«'-  «■  ^- 

PEMBEBTO.N  TWP.  (1.865),  Bi'blikotoh  Co. 


t.N   TWP.    (1.865),    Bl'BLIKOTOH    ' 

-i-'i..   Victor   Busii.   Pcmberton; 


S  GROVE  (4,000),  SA1.E11  Co. 

■nith"  Warren  Re 


OXFORD  TWP.  (2,100),  Wabbb 
Committeemen,  John  Exler,  C 
Harry  Miller;  Treaiur/r.  Gcorg 
Hoagland;  Police  Comtaitiioner. 
Commitiiontr.  R.  F.  Trexler.     All  addresses:  Oxfoid, 

PALISADES  PARK    (2,264).    Bebgek   Co. 

Mayor,  Robert  Todd;  CouncUmen.  Thomas  Fay.  George  W.  firiffithes, 
John  Johnstone.  Albert  F.  Lautcr.  Salvalcre  Penny,  Harry  Ticehursl; 
Co«nstl.  William  M.  Seiiferi;  Cler*.  Julius  J.  Cheron;  Collector. 
Anthony  J.  Perrone:  Auditor.  Jav  A.  Weber;  Bnoineer,  Chas.  F.  Blood; 
Police  Commissioners.  Albert  F.  Lauter,  Chrm,;  FireCommisiionert  Geo, 
W.  Griflilhes,  Chtm.;  Assessor.  Jos.  Kosinski;  Bmldinll  Intptctor.  Robert 

PALISADES  TWP,  (1.700),  BHcaw  Co.     (Includes  New  Milford) 
Commiltcetnen.  Thos.  A.  Yearsley,  River  Edge;  George  Damm.  Peelr- 
"--— ■-  ■    ■".    8,    MacKay,   Jr., 


H.  J.  Blohen.  A.  J.  Bodine, 
uu",  niiiiui   airiiti,  narrcn  neisner,  W.  P.  Denny:  Counsel 
(by;  Chrt,  W.  D.  Snyder;  Trcamrer,  W.  A,  Hunt;  EHgtneer 
W,    A.    Seimmerill;    Recorder,    Geo.    Ellsinton;    HeBlth    Oficer.    W.    II. 

llENiNSAUKF.N    TWP,    (5.213).  Cahmn   Co. 

Co-nmitleemen.  Wm,  E.  Wimer.  Jr..  Cbrm..  DeUir;  Altert  E,  Burling, 
Merchaiitville;  Larson  Horner,  Merchantville;  John  B.  Slow,  Mcrehani: 
ville;  E.  S.  Llojd.  Camden;  Connirl.  Albert  S.  Wcodrnff,  Camdeo; 
Clerk  and  Health  Officer.  Wm,  T.  Sheppard,  Merchantville:  Treasurer. 
Wm.    H.    Barnard.    Merchanlville;    Engineer.    J.    C.    Remington.    Jr.. 


,.-<<oyor  jaaa  r.  len  uroeck;  LouncHmen.  Wm.  C.  Wilron,  John  W. 
Kcilev,  F.  Wm.  Hilker,  Chris  Andersen,  John  J.  Clark,  Chris  Jorgen- 
srn,  Ira  R.  Croiise;  CoansrI.  Leo  Goldberger;  Clerk.  John  Hanson.  >.; 
Treasurer.  Ferd.  Garrelsrn;  Engineer.  Morgan  F.  Larson;  Reorder. 
Harold  D.  Ptckersgill;  Health  Officer.  William  J.  Wtllsey;  Police  Com- 
mutee,  Chris  Andersen.  Chrm.;  Fire  Committee.  F.  Wm.  Hilker,  Chrm. 

PEQUANNOCK    TWP,    (2,313).    Moatii   Co. 

Commilleemen.  Harry  Comly.  Lincoln  Park;  Chester  Hall  Pomnion 
Plains;  Edward  Trent,  Butler:  Coi.bM  William  McCue.  But  er;7fc"* 
Jos.  J.  Pellell.  Pomplon  Plains;  Treasurer.  Cheiler  Hall.  Pomp.on 
tiams;    Recorder     Wm     Hulehinson,    Pompton    Plains;    Heoilh    oicer. 


PHILLIPSBURG  (16,000),  Wai 


<f  Public  AFfairs;  Hector  R.  Brit 
)scar  E.  Bates,  Director  of  Put 
'    "■        -         ■    Public    Imjii 


ety;   Rcbt.   P.    Howell.  Dire 

--r =.    John    C.    Perdoe,    P^ 

■ly;  Solicitor.  J,   I.   B.  Reiley;  C:er 


d  Public  Property;  Solicitor.  J,' I.  B.  Reileyrtf;<r*;  John  C. 
Jreaiurer.  J.  L.  Lomerson;  Auditor,  Geo.  L.  Veisley;  Collector 
:.   B"jlon;  Health  Offictr    Di.  Aina  Willision:  Chief  of  Fire 

P.'Hov""^'  ""  " '-—'    r- 


■,  Edward  Gorgas;  Enii 


PITMAN    r2,J00),  GIOUCE 


5:  »uraiJ?4'i5^rWi.^,,'-rs;;,^'=r  i 


;  Dr.  M.  F.  Lun 


PISCATAWAY  TWP.  (4,OO0>.  Middlesex  Co 

iommilleemrn.  Abraham  G.  Nelson,  New  Market;  William  Fiti  Ran- 
dolph. New  Bjonswick:  Frank  Faolkes,  South  Plaintield;  Counsel. 
K.  P.  F,  \on  Minden.  New  Market;  Clerk.  <.  has  S  Day  New  Market- 
Treasurer,  F,  P,  Faulks,  Seulh  Pliinfield  £«B^«r  l^wis  Chwchm' 
Dunellen:    M'^"">   Officer    P.    F.    Kane.   South    Plainfield;   Police   Com- 


Mayor.  Leigh  ton  Cal 
F,  J.  Blaii,  L.  V.  Bot,...  „.  ...  ^„,.„,v.  ,  „  v.u>,  . 
T  t.  Hylan  T  A.  Martin,  C.  £.  LoT.Viui;  C  S.  Sm.^ck  i  Co«"„c7 
Charles  A.  Reed;  Clerk.  John  T.  Carroll;  dugi^cer  «,d  Street  Com- 
mijiignrr  Andrew  J.  Gavett:/Hdi(Dr,  Arlhur  E.  Crone;  Heallh  Offi- 
cer, Randolph  Chandler;  Building  Inspector.  T.  O.  Doane. 

PLEASANTVILLE  (4,750),  Atuktic  Co 

■■'toy-r.  Thomas  F.  Crawford;  CouHcilmen.  Michael  Lull.  Edw  N 
Melonev:  Walter  J.  Anderson;  Wilbur  W.  Adams-  Frank  Blackman: 
Ucob  6cr,;  Albert  E.  James;  Counsel,  Louis  D.'  Champion;  c7«*. 
J  'cia"k;^'lr/l7V«^;/c"rft.u*/ w'SS.ton':'''"'  J"'  ^*""'""-  ^'™" 
POINT  PLEASANT  REACH   (1,247),  Oceam  Co 

r  vV"';  J'',°""*r''''w'™T\  <^'""'c"'""".  Al''"-  Adams.  H.  R.  Ayera. 
<..  «.  tlaylon,  C.  W.  Dampman.  Thos  Fcmuwin  T  I  u^i.,,.. 
(■-"■•usel    C.  H.  .Murphy:  c;,rt  Ind  Audalr.  W?T  Ne»bury- Yr^L^"; 

0?m  Adams.    Chrm,;    F,re    Commissioners,    C.    W.    Clayton. 

POMPTON    LAKES    (1,800),    Passaic   Co 

Ifoyor,  Henry  G.   Herahfield;   Councilmea    G    Kell  Cornelius    Harrv 

RgrzedbyGoOgle 
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.  Co. 


£.  R."Brown,  E.  W.  WJietler;  CohmW,  E.  G,  Stalirr;  Cltrk.  Frank 
Parry;  Treanrtr.  E.  R.  Btovm:  Health  Oficer,  Dr.  D.  N.  Shm[ 
Firt  CtmrniincHtTt.  Thgs.  Trengrovei  Chirf  ol  PrSict.  Frank  R.  Pii 
All  addrOM*:  MidvsJe. 

PORT  REPUBLIC  (450),  Atlahtic  Co. 

Mayor,  Thonu.  Turner;  CoiinciJi»c»^  Wilson  Vansant,  Isaac  Sm 
wood,  Leroy  Strickland,  £lvin  Wrtb,  U.  Adams.  Ashlex  (Jarrbon, 
B.  F[ld«r;  Counjrl,  Wm,  C.  French;  Clerk,  C.  A.  Johnson;  Tream 
Richard  S.  Collins;  Police  Contmujionrr,  John  W.  Barton. 

FRIhXETON  ( 


lor  of  Public  Affairs:  H«rry  F.  Avers,  Direclot  o(  Streets  and  Puhlic 
Improvement;  Wm.  H.  Hunler,  Director  of  Revenue  and  Finance; 
Cauitel,  Clifford  K.  Read;  Clerk,  M,  D.  SUrker;  Auditor.  Herbert  A. 
Seguine;  Engineer,  R,  Sch*ei«r.  Jr.;  Hialth  Ofi^er  }ai.  Fletcher; 
pBlict  and  Firt  Commiiiinner,  Adofph  Denheimer;  Bnildrng  Inspector. 
Chis.  T.  P.  Wolfe. 

RIDGEWOOD  (6,729),  Bmgbh  Co.  ^    ,. 

Mayor,  Daniel  A.  Carter;   Co«>r,itHoneri.  Daniel  A.  Garber,  G    U. 
WJiiie.   6r.  John   B.   Hopper;    Co«meI.  J.   W.   De  Vi 


OfUcei 


in   B.   Hopper;    Cotintel.  J.   W.   De    ,      

^n«meir^  F.  W\  Simonds;  Recorder.  F.  V.  Waison;  Health 
3r.  H.  li.  Pettit:  ^jJ«ior,  Uuii  H.  Kroder;  Sireel  Sufer- 
',  John  D.  Carlock. 


CovnieL  Bayard  Slockton;  Clerk  and  Alienor.  V.  bT^CooIi;  Treaiurir,  RIVERS. 
H.  D.  Eldridge;  Auditor.  Joho  S.  Cotgrive;  Engineer.  Geo.  M.  Brown;  -Mayor, 

Htahh   OSicer,    Wm.    D.    Dotterer;    Police   Commissioners.   J.    M.    Car-  ney,  Cha! 

nochao,  Chrm.;  Fire  Commitnoaeri,  L.  «.  Vogel.  Chrm.  "        "' 

PROSPECT  PARK  (4XKI0)),  PtiULti:  Co. 

Lambertua    Touw;    Coimcilnen.    John    VaoBuiten,    William 
y  J.  Stap    G.  Roiendal,  R.  Zuidama;  Couttiel, 


...  .  w.  h! 

M.    Hardie; 


Barney  J. 
:ierk.    RicI 


]  idcieni 


Mayor.    I 

rou».  i(.  L..-_ 

J.    W,    D«    Yoe 

Engimeer.    Wm. 

Oficer.  Dr.  A.  i 

QUINTON  TWP.  (999),  Saleb  Co. 
rM,^iitr,m^    William  Lau"'--    ' 
:  Jo. 

RAHWAY  (9.S86),  L'kiok  Co. 

Mayor.  Harry  Simmons;  Co-ncOmen.  Geo>ge  M.  Gage,  WillUm  L. 
Bodine,  Henry  W.  Cleary,  Stewart  B.  Moffeil.  J.  Jervia  Vail,  John  B. 
Tbompson  Frank  L.  Foulks;  Counjel.  Francis  V.  Dobbins;  Clerk,  Chas. 
H.    Lambert;   Treasurer  and  AudUor.    Willell    H.   C.  Coles;   Engineer, 

Franklin  Marsh:  Police  JuiHce.  Henry  W.  Ribblett;  Building  Inspector.       ROCKAWAY    <2,400).  Momis   Co. 
B.  Fi  -'    " -  ■-■        ■  " '' ''- 


RIVERSIDE   (1,000),  Buoek   Co. 

Z,  Bogert;  Council'nen. }.  V.  B 

lark,  William  S,  Brown.  J.  P.  Za 

._i  B.  Maokay;  Clerk,  Jos.  'H.  We! 

Moffact.  Attestor,  Walter  E.  Chapmann;  Auditor,  Henry  M. 
Enei-ecr.  J.  F.  iabriikie:  Beard  ol  Health.  Hermann  Cra.bber 
Firt  Committee.  J.  V.  B.  Voorhis,  Chrm.    All  addresses;  River  Edge. 

RIVER  VALE  TWP.   (400).  Bbioen  Co. ,     ^    ^       ^ 

-  '--emen    A.  Blackeney,  Westwood,  R.F.D.;  A.  G.  Soulhworth, 

RF'b;    A    Mancmeyer,   Westwood.   R.F.D.;    Clerk,    D.    N. 
•'■•'"■•    a-   f^   ..  ^_.L_u..  =„.j  „,  Heallh,  C.  W.  Ray, 


le.  Jos.  Fen 
OBlcer,   C. 


Mayor  E  H''Fliggr  JrT  ci.-rJme-.  Louis  Comer.  Jr..  W«..  N. 
MauTliar^y  E.Davfv  Henry  H.  Murray^  Robj^W^  knight.  Killam 
E    Bennett-  CoKniel,  William  T.  Read.  Camden;  Clerk.  Fred  P.  Hemp- 


WovDT  John  F.  DeBaun;  CouncHmen,  Ralph  Clatlie,  Wm.  R.  Coet- 
schius.  Thomas  H.  Hawkins,  Charles  E.  May,  Peter  D.  Ramsey,  John 
M.  VanGeldcr;  CoMnsel,  Edgar  R.  DeYoe;  Clerk,  Martin  R.  Henry; 
Recorder  David  Smith:  Avettor,  W.  H.  Pulis;  Collector.  John  H. 
ValenlJnC;  Police  and  Fire  Commiinont't,  John  M.  VanGeldcr,  Chrm. 

RARITAN  (4.028),  SoMEiSEr  Co, 

President,  Thomas  P.  Gallagher;  C ommiisione's .  Thomas  P.  Galla- 
gher, Chas.  F.  Smith,  George  LeiboW.  John  t^nassola,  Mathew  Daniels; 


Moyor  Edward' Ehlers;  CoHncilmen.  John  H.  Miller,  Arhut  J.  Yettcr, 

Ed«,    T  J>avey.    Edward    H.    Todd,    kanuel    Sedano,    S.    E,    Young; 

Cn^i^el  Tohn    F     Stickle;    Clerk.    James    B.    May;    Treasurer.    Daniel 

toHiuel,  )™'^'-„S"...'y^B.iL.r,-.,.u.l.,~.,     rharl^.    H.    Hull; 


jei.    Johv.    ..    .    --    -, 

Brooks;    Health    Oficer    and    Poli 
^ijMjor..  William  A.  Parlimin;  Fm  C 


.   T.    Dave; 


Willi« 


Commitjientr,    Job 


RARITAN  TWP.   (3,250),  Hiuilesik  Co. 

Cammineemen,  W.  R.  Drake,  Stelton;  £d»ard  A.  Pfeiffer,  Metuchen, 
R.F.D.;  Peter  A.  Meeker.  Metuchen,  R.F.D;  Counsel,  William  A. 
Spencer,  Metuchen,  R.F.D.;  Clerk,  W.  R.  Woodward.  New  Bruns- 
•wick,  R.  FjD.;  Treasurer^  Edw.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Metuchen;  Hralih  Ogicer, 
and  Asiesior,  Wsn.  T.  Woerner,  Metuchen;  Collrclor,  E.  B.  Tappen, 
Uetuchen 

RARITAN  TWP.   (2.000).  Huntmiion  Co. 

r^mmiii^m^     Witliam    A.    Force,    Three    Bridges.    R.F.D.;    George 
Mies,  Flemington;  Counsel,  A.  O.   Robbins, 

.._ .    _.    -.   Crouse,   Croton;    Collector.   J,    H.  Swallow. 

Rin«oefc    R.F.D.;    Asteslor,    Theo.    Dills,    Flemington;    Health    Officer, 
Dr.  O.  IH.  Sproul,  Flemington, 

RARITAN    TWP.    (1,980),    Mohmouth    Co. 

Commiiieemtn.  John  L.  T.  Webster.  Hailet;  Charles  Cag-,  Keans- 
bnrf:  Sleobeii  Seeley.  Kcansburg;  Countel,  D.  P.  Van Deven leer,  Jr., 
Keyport;  Clerk,  P.  O.  W<igand,  Hailel;  Treaiurer,  Charles  Carr.  Keans- 
bnrg;  Recorder,  Peter  Schroeder,  Keansbur^;  Assess^  and  Health 
Officer,  H.  L.  Lehr,  Keansburg;  Collector,  Geo.  B.  Robelts.  Keyport. 

HEADIiNGTON  TWP.    (2,640),   HuBTEanOB  Co. 

Commiiieemen.  Almar  G.  Cole.  Three  Bridges;  D.  H.  Miller,  White 
House;  D.  L.  Ure,  Wthiie  House:  Counsel,  H.  L.  Stout,  Flemington: 
Clerk.  John  M.  Polts.  Three  Bridges;  Treaturer,  D.  L.  Ure.  White 
House;  Engineer,  Grant  Davis,  White  House;  Recorder,  A.  H.  Seals, 
White  House:  Health  Officer,  Dr.  F.  L.  Johnmn;  Fire  Commisiioner, 
Wm.  E.  Rockatellow,  Centerville. 

RED   BANK  (8,631).  MoNnoirrH  Co. 

Mayor,  Arthur  A.  Patterson:  Councilmen.  F.  P.  Slryker,  George  A. 
Uowiy,  Jacob  Degenring.  Chas.  P.  Irwin.  David  E.  Hance,  V  I. 
Teller;  Counsel.  John  S.  Applegaie.  Jr.:  Clerk,  A.  C.  Harrison; 
Treaiurtr,  Wm.  U.  Thompson;  Auditor,  David  E.  Hann;  Engineer 
George  K.  Allen,  Jr.:  Recorder,  Moses  L,  Jahnson;  Police  Commis- 
sioner, Chas.  P.  Irwin;  Fire  Commissioner,  Jacob  Degenring;  Assessor 
Lester  E.  McQueen. 


■"SiSS^i  ™S.i'S;."  m'.,&..  R.F.D.,  D..M  A.  Wi„i.., 
Roikiwav  M  V  Egbert.  Marcella;  Counsel.  John  F.  Stickle,  Rockaway; 
c"r*V^^.  J  bad3ow.'Hibernia:'cW;e,-<.,r,-' Nelson  Smith  Rocks  way ; 
Assessor.  Wm.  Winters.  Hiberoia;  Heaib  Officer.  John  S,  Carr.  Hiher- 
nia;  Board  of  Health.  James  Onslead. 

"S;  "P"*  ffl-i.?g".'rf£™,  L  H,W.  T,,„,  8.  ".J..|..  =■ 

B.   Seyfartb.  W.  E.  Beers.  T.   F.   Stryker.  A.   R.   L*w,s;   Clerk.   I.   M. 
Nelson;   rr«wi.r»r,  Malvern   Reeves;  Recorder.  C.  A.  Nieckels. 
ROOSEVELT   (8;0<9),  MiiDi 
Mayor,    Joseph    A.    Herm 
Carteret;    traoi   Andres.  Carien:^    „,  . 
Morecraft.   Chrome:    Daniel    A.    Gillespie.    Ch 
Chrome;   Counsel,    Peter   F.    Daly.  New    Brun! 

Sev"ll.  Orome;  'Re'c'rde'r,   Edward  j"rfeil." 

F    Simons,  Carteret;   Heaith   Officer.    F — '-   ■" 

Poli«.  H.  J.  Harrington,  Carteret;  fir. 

ROSELAND  (550).  Eiiuc  Co.  »,,,.« 

Moyar,  Dr.  J.  C.  Conover;  CDwnr.JmrB,  Henry  Becker.  John  Hyer, 
CUrence  Harr&on,  W,  R.  De  Camp.  Clarence  Baldwin,  J.  H.  Gran- 
Diss;  Counsel  J.  H.  Harrison;  Clerk  and  Reco'der,  E.  Oscar  De  Camp: 
Treaiurer.   Alfred    Booth;    Hei^th    Officer,    E.    A.    Williams;    Engineer, 

ROSELLE   (3,500),  Ukiob  Co.  ,         ^  ,    ,     w 

Mayer,  Charles  W.   Uw;  Councamen,Join  Gregory,  J.  L.  Warner. 

H.   ff,    Slanson,  E.   H.  Graves.  G.   W.  tfordon.   F.  d.   Wright;   Clerk. 

J.   F.  Ostrander:   Trraaurer.   Harry  Caihmore;   Engineer.  J.   L.  Bauer: 

Recorder.  I.  S.  Marten;  Hei^th  Officer,  W.  Mlorris;  Police  Communon. 

en.  G,  W.  Gordon,  Chrm.;  Firt  Commisiioneri,  E.  H.  Graves,  Chrm. 

ROSELLE  PARK   (5.200).  Uniow  Co.  ^  ,.       ,  ^ 

Mayor^  Arthur    M.   Crane;    CouncUmen.    Wm,    D.    Finklc,    John   C, 

Bender.  William  Shaw,  E.  F,   McNaughlon.  Jr.,  Frank  Feirer,  Vincent 

J.  Kerslung;  Counsel.  Martin  P.  O'Connor;  Clerk.  Charles  E,  Kenton; 

Treasurer.  Harry  F.  Langhans;  Auditor.  W.  Hatold  Bagley:  Engmeer. 

J.  W.  HigEins;  Health  Officer.  Dr.  W.  R.  Smith;  Police  Committioners. 

E.   F.   McSaughton.  Jr..  Chrm.;  Firt  Commistioners.  Wm.   D.   Finkle. 


Usesior.  John  H. 

;  Engineer.  Fted 
K  Dorn,  i-arlerel;  Chief  of 
lief,  J.  S.  Olbrichl,  Chrome. 


i'tei 


Tqrpcr.  C.  B.  Inroan,  Alan  R.  Conor^  S.  V.  K,  Marlling,  W,  u 
Brooks;  Counsel,  Wm.  J.  Morrison,  Jr.;  Der*.  Chas.  B.  Wilson: 
Tr«u«r«-,  P.  A.  Meserolc:  Engineer.  Chas,  F.  Black;  Assessor  Johi^ 
White;  Recorder,  E.  G.  Maiie. 


■ph   Ryan,   Little   Silver;   \ 
....iry    D.    Brinley,    Red    Bs- 

m;     Treasurer    a>i<l     Collector. 

igineer.  (rto.  D,  Cooper.  Red  Bank;  H 
ealth   Officer.    DeWitt   Scott,    Oceanir 


Richard    Rogers, 
"         ■       D^ton 
ey.   Sea 

.  _.niel  A. 
S.  Backuloo. 
I,  C.  Cotirell. 


.GoogFe 


NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES 


Dcmareat.  Fred  W.  Sl.e»t,  William  HillhouBe,  Eira  J.  Kennedy, 
thrence  H.  Brown;  Co-biW,  Guy  L.  Fake;  Clerk  and  CoUtcier,  fnnit 
A.  Stedman;  Audiler,  F.  J.  Balchelder;  Enginitr.  Xobeil  H.  Witaon; 
"  -  1  T.  Lawrence;  PoKct  Cfmmuiiofitr!.  William  Hill- 
(  CemmusiBneri,  Ezra  J.  Ktaatiy,  Chrm.;  BuUditig 


house.  CL_ ,. 

InJfectBT.  Charles  R.  Ellia. 

SADDLE  RIVER  TWP.   (2,300),  BEKcmn  Co. 

CtmmUuemtn  Adam  Hoi>per  Fair  Lawn;  John  L.  Ochs,  Hackeo- 
sack;  Cb».  Gundhck.  Rochelle  Fark;  Cmuutl,  Harold  Hackey,  Hackcn- 
lack;  CIrrk,  H.  F.  tlryet.  Rochelle  Park;  Trtat«r,r,  John  L,  Oihi, 
Kackensack;  EHffinefr,  Alfred  Williams,  Hackensack. 

Isaac  H.  Bacon,  John  Egan, 

ttcb,   M 

--,  Clif*.  ' 
Harvey  Bos 


Mavor,  W.  A.  _  _ 

W.  G,  Smiih,  W.  S.  Hall.  Fnd  Bassett,  J.  Hildreth  Strttcb.  M«e= 
UtfCTt,  Jr.,  C»»per  Hilchner:  Coumil.  Thomaa  G.  HillUrd,  Cler*.  Will- 
iam B.  6unn:  frtUMrtr.  Rott.  N.  Vanneman:  Auditor.  Harvey  Bossier; 
^f?'""rv.  J""''  M'l'eri  Health  Ogictr,  Harry  Hilchner;  Chitf  of 
PolKr,  W.  Howard  Reeve;  Fir«  Cfiw/,  Oscar  O.  Smith;   Wattt  S<tf'- 

SANDYSTON  TWIP.  (800),  Sussex  Co. 

C<Jm™iH«™,„.  D.  M.  Johnion,  Chrm^  Bevans;  A.  M.  Depue,  Layton: 
John  Jager.  Hainestille;  CUtk,  Janiea  J.  Black,  Haineiville;  Trtaiurer, 
A.  M.  Depue.  Layton. 

SAYREVILLE  TWP,    (6,000),  Midplisei   Co 

Commiiirtmen,  Charles  M.  Fieher,  Abraham  Feihle,  William  T.  Betzler, 
Johalban  Bright.  Edward  E.  Clark;  Covniel,  Charlei  R.  Hoae;  Cltri, 
S'".'^.  ^t^'"'-  Z'"""'"-  Abraham  Feible;  RftBtdtr  Frank  Doebler; 
Health  Oficer,  Dr.  J.  Beekman;  Aisesihr.  P.  F.  McCutacheon.  All 
addresses:  Sayreville. 

SEA  BRIGHT  (1,200),  Mobmooth  Co. 

_Maycr  John  *.  tyle.;  C<.™ri(-.«.  WillUm  Sandlas.^  Wra.  R. 
Fowler,  JoRn.ThorKn  John  Storer,  Wm.  H.  Letsnn,  Jai.  t.  Clayton. 
Counirl.  Wdliam  L.  Edward.;  Cl/rt,  Tho™.  J.  Sweeney;  Collector 
H™;.A'n«"-    S"'fJ    IX'  ^'^'"'i!    Engineer.  \.    E.    Thrickmorlon ; 

SEA  ISLE  CITY  (95S),  Cam  May  Co. 

*ra,or,  Richard  M.  At-rater;  Co«mi,rioiim,  Richard  M.  Atwater, 
D-reclor  of  Public  Safety ;  Franit  W.  Fowkes,  Director  of  Re«nue  and 
?™Vi/i/-. ,*•'!?"'■  ^'"'■^'  of  S'ffeW  and  Public  Property. 
CovutI  H.   H.  Voorbees;   Cler*.  Ir»  ng  Fitch;   Tnaiurrr    A    G    Hire- 

Wlham  H.  CoH-sjon    Jr.;  Polut  Ccmmii.ionir,  Cha.,  W.  Wihiltington 
roi  ^«„ior,  Wm.  J.,  Fox;  Colltclor  ot  Tax,,,  Levria  SteinmeyerT 
SEASIDE  HEIGHTS  (350),  Ocean  Co. 

Mayor,  Edmund  C.  Kramer;  CoHnctlmeii  Clarenr*  D  Anihnn^ 
Frank  C.  Goodwin,  Frederick  Jone%t"Rt*^?F.  Cu^Tng?- DrG  5' 
I^yer  O-e  """JK :  S'-KcW  Jalne.  M.  Davia;  ClerT  Ctarlei  F 
OffiT,V'n  T"''^-  r^"-  "^^  H'"^=  £-ll«efri,  J.  M.  Alibott;  HeaflA 
Ofl«r,  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Jennmga;  Pire  Commuri„„„,  C.  D.  Anthony. 

SEASIDE   PARK   (250)   Ociah  Co. 
Mayor,    C.    W.    Mathii;    Conricilmtn     F     P     [^rlrini     T     M     «■;« 
'■  «*:!!(  *■»■_.«■  Wl,i'te,\E;"w    Shin^-C    W    S"^ke-'rVe«;:  ali-"; 


SHREWSBURY  TWP.    (2,315),  Mohhouih  Co 
SiIver"w"w'i1!li„^'F^  Armsirong  Shrew Aury;  John  H.  Balei,  Little 

OnlV^S:    l%H'^^:.iV"',^rj..?-    ^l  B"^".-   Sh,owri>ury;-fle<ll.ft 


-.  Dr".  R-F.  King;  FT-Warte..  io^T'^Xr^Z^^: 


SOMERS   POINT    (800),   Atian 

Mayor.  Robert  N.  Criuy;  Coun^ .„    ..„„,„„ 

>ni,  H.  V,    B.   Scull,  E.   C.   Steeli 


irch,  John  G.  Miller, 
t'~R    r.n.r^V;'."''r"'    ';    "iii.''™'^.'-.h-   »'«ein>»n.  J'mes  Woodbum, 


-,  Oscar  Nichols;'  AuOtcr,  A.  Son 


s  Kaiipella;  Enginter,  E.  o! 


SOUTH  BOUND  BR<10K  (l.lOO),  Solnmr  Co. 
Mflvor,^o.2£.  Baldwm;  Councilman,  ^^tt,  Koehler,  G.  C,   Sunur. 
.    Kistoii,    C.    A.    Zimmerman,    Wm.    H. 
I  Recorder,  iyier  Mer- 


1    W.    Amtfoi., ... „     . 

!   Counttl    Edward  S.   Fisher;   Cleri 

■tamrir,  R.  C.  Stiyker;  Euginter,  E.  R.  ColTini 


SOUTH  CAPE  MAY  (50).  Cai^e  M, 
^^Moyor,  Frank  S.  Rutschi-- 


VILLAGE  OF  SOUTH  ORANGE  {J.K 
Preiident.  Edward  D.  Duffield;    Boai 

low,  George  H.  Becker.  Louis  F.  Bird, - , . 

Dickinson  W,  Richards;  Coxnsil,  Adrian  Riker,  Newark;  CUrk.  U.  A. 
Fititimmons;  Trimtrer,  Prank  Fenner;  Engineer,  Ira  T.  Rcdfernl 
Health  Oticer.  Dr.  A.  C.  Benedict;  Police  Committee,  C.  B.  C:ampbell, 
Chnn.;   Fire   Committee,   L.   F.   Bird,  Chrm.;    Tu    Collictor,   Geo.    £. 

SOUTH   ORANGE  TWP.    (■),676),   Essex  Co. 

Conmitlttmen.  WSllism  A.  Greenaway,  Maplewood;  Charles  A.  CroM, 
Maplewood;  Edward  Hornbeirk,  Maplewcxid;  Ralph  Freemen.  Uaple- 
wood;  Corwin  Howell,  Maplewood;  Comml,  Samuel  D.  Williaois;  Clerk. 
Edward  R.  ArcularhiB,  South  Orange;  Trtaiurer,  Albert  L.  Conktio: 
Engirterr,  E<tmuiid  R.  Halsey;  Rtcnrdtr.  Francis  S.  Currier:  Foficr 
Cemmittet.  Ralph  Freeman,  Chrm.;  Firt  Commiltet,  Eivuri  Hsmbeck, 
Chrm. 

SOUTH  RIVER  (6,778),  Middluu  Co. 

Mayor.  John  Tee,  Jr.;  Councilme*.  Edw.  F.  Nugent,  Max  C.  Leme- 
rich,  Alvie  Peterson,  John  J,  Quinn,  David  L,  Armstrong,  Wilbnr  C. 
Rose;  Couniel.  Peter  F.  Daly.  New  Brunswick;  Clerk,  Charles  An- 
derson; Trtanirer,  August  Nnss;  Enaitu^,  Josiih  Tice,  New  Bruns- 
wick; Reiordir.  John  VanNorden;  Healik  Oficer,  Fred  H.  Qu»d: 
Police  Co mmiijionerj,  David  L.  Armstrong,  Chrm.;  FiV*  CommisiioHeri, 
Edward  F.  Nugent,  Chrm. 

SPARTA  TWP.  (600),  Susau  C( 

Commillttvun,  Wm.  Hi  ' 
T.  Smith.  " 


WUIUm  Huffman,  Chrm 

'  TWP.   i.,oij 
I,  Richard  Trii 


uffman.  Sparta;  Harvey  Goble,  Sparta;   Sam'l 
Lewis  B.  Hairanell,  Spina:  Board  of  Health, 


SPRINGFIELD  TWP.   (1,619),  Ubioh  Co. 

Comfmllrrnm,  Richard  Trivelt.  Robt.  H.  Morri 
-     ■     -     "       ■     Jr.,    Wi"-         -^     ~  ■■ 


-Benj.    F.    Hea: 


r.    nearu.    jr.,     niiiiam    R.    Stiles;     Connttl,    Jobo    K.    English: 
„..,,,  Edw.  C.  Townley;   Trtaj^cr,  WillUm  Hopp«ugh;  Fire  Commii- 
lioneri.  James  T.  fiickley.  President.     All  addresses:  Sprmglield. 
SPOTSWIOOD    (683),   Midolesex    Co. 

Mayor,  J.  Raodotph  Appleby:  Connctlmm,  Arthur  £>.  Appleby,  John 
O.  iCoiicnj,  J.  O,  Denehbeck,  -William  Jolly,  Sr^  Frank  h:  Vliet. 
Joseph  Hodapp,  Jr.;   Ceumel,  George  L.   Burton;  Clerk,  Louis  E.  Ap- 


S.  R.  Knight,  Horatio  Clayton,  R.  R.  Newman,  Frank  Mar 
Frank  Durand.  Asbury  Park;  Clerk,  E,  V.  Patteiaon;  Treaturer,  w.  w. 
Troul;  Auditor.  Henry  C.  Craig;  Engineer,  Wm.  H.  Shafto;  Recorder, 
E.  H.  Newman;  Board  of  Health,  S,  K.  Knight.  Presidcnl;  Polict 
-    "--'■ ■■•'■-"I,  H.  G.  Schenck, 


etKT   C.   H.  Craomer,  Mayette;    Clerk,   W',   B.    S_prEgue,   M«iahawkin 
Treaturer,  C.    H.   Cranmer,   Mayette;  Alienor.  Geo.   P.   Pharo.   Mana 
hawkin:   Collector.  Luke  A.  Courtney.   Mauahawkin;  Firt   Warden,   D 
M.  White,  Manabiwkin;  Conitable,  Sam'l  L.  Johnson.  Manahawkin. 
STANHOPE    (1,028),   Sussex   Co. 


ai  1LJ..VVA1CK    TW'f.    (900),    SUSSEX    CO. 

Commillennen^    Eugene    Huff,    Stillwater;    W.    P.    Sirouble,    Swarts- 
wood:  Jas.  J.  Kitheard.  Blairitown,  R.F.O.  2;  Clerk,  E.  C.  Westhrook, 
Stillwater:  Health  Oficer.  O.  Van  Horn,  Stillwater;   Tnaiurer.  W.  P. 
Strouble.  Swartswood:  Fire  Commiiiioner,  W.  Lamperd,  Stillwater. 
STONE  HARBOR  (459),  Cafe  May  Co. 

Major,  S.  E.  Herbert:  Counnlmen,  C.  F.  Bower,  C.  E.  ClarJt,  C.  H. 
H.  Mead,  David  Troxel,  John  W.  Larson,  R.  W.  SutcHffe;  l^cunsel 
Lewis  T.  Stevens;  Cltrk.  Leo  F.  McCrave;  Treaiurir,  C.  O.  Letikns: 
Auditor.  S.  H.  Townsend:  Engineer,  York  Smith;  Marihtl,  Harry  F. 

SUMMIT    (9,000)      Uni 


C.  Kenti;  Treainrer,  Albert  Leach;  EnoiH..,,  „„„.,  ^     „„„,„     nra. 

X:er.  T.J.   Duffield;   Fire  Chitf,   K.   W.  I>ennis;  Poliee  Commille 
ler  S.  Topping,  Chrm.;  Building  IntHctor,  Geo.  G.  Falkenburg, 
SUSSEX  (I,3O0),  Sussex  Co. 

Mayor.  Seymour  Lawrence;  CourtcUmtn.  Frank  B.  Ewald,  Daniel  E. 
Vanlellen,  Harry  E.  Edsall,  WilUam  Smith,  C.  W.  Booth,  Frank 
Wilson ;  Cbmuj*;,  (Hugh  C.  Baldwin;  Clerk,  Hervey  E.  Wells;  Treaiurtr, 


Iton,  luac  H.  Days,  Frank  Mende,  H.  B.  Taylor,  Cbas.'R.  Jardeo: 

loloh-  ITV*-    ^^"^^'^    ^'/^''iJ-r  ^^    lf«lin;'7re«Br„/c.    M 
lolph,  Poltce  CommuiHiner,  O,  W.  Lefferty. 

SOUTHAMPTON    TWP.    (1,848),    Bueuboton   Co 

vrn,°r;T„t'""»-   /"■i-'^-    ^-    "^Sl^'-   Vit)C«ntown;    Bet^j.    H.    Atkinson. 

Oficer,  Dr.  J,  C,  Brown;  Alienor,  E.  O.  Haines. 

SOUTH  HARRISON  TWP.  I960).  Gloucesiee  Co  nt.^v    w    h^.^ia   h~„.,     ti     v   «:j=-  m  '    ^""i— «—7"/.  i''    •^■""'" 

tlerk,   Frank  Maltson,   Harr.Bnville;    Triaiurer,  C.   G.  Kirby,  Mullica        Auditor,  Clinton  Black;  Health  Officer.  Dr.  V.  E.  DelSJflt;  E^^^, 


SWEDESBORO   (1738), 

Mayof,    William    R.    Sm...,    , „      ,,      ^,„„,„„ 

DIacJ;,  W.  Harold  Homan,  Hugh  McCullough,  J.  Clark  fteln^.  George 


O.  Sutton;  Health  Offce^ 

Black.   Jr.,   Clinton 


NEW  JERSEY   MUNICIPALITIES 


If.  W.  BeriUgc,  CUrksbora;  Rtcardir,  Wilmer  E^u;  Uknhal,  Harry 

TENAFLY    (3,300).  BctsiH  Co. 

Fuior,   Jamu  WcHtrrelt;    Cof-ncilmtn,  E.    SUoIcy   Clarice,  Allcnon 

Willi>,   H.  LcRoT  iDemuMl,  IHermtn   WlrtcKo,  Jr.,  JoKph  G.   F. 

.       „        ..    ./.  .       -.  ^^    y    J    g    ^^^[|.j.  co/)„,or.  C.  J. 


C.  Willii,   H.  LcRoT  lE 
"  nntdy    G«.  H^  W** 


Cojt»;  Andito'.  Geo.  D.  Vukou 


miuiomr,   H.  O. 


n  Co. 


:,  CalifoDi   Pete. , 

118,  New  GentunCawn;  Cmtniil,  H.  L.  Stout,  FleninEtOBl 
ic  Hildabisnt,  New  Cermantown;  Trtaiurir.  Bobert  Cttit, 
antown;  Rrcordrr.  W.  L.  Lanc«,  (New  Gernuotona;  Hnlik 
F.  A.  Ap«ar,  New  GernantowD;  Firt  Wardm,  Cbai.  Hildi- 
I  Gernunlown. 


TOTOWA  (1,500),  Pauaic  Co. 

Mayor,  Frulerjeli  S.  Dodd:  Couadlmtn,  Francis  Milne,  Chai.  F. 
Lauabtoa,  Jabn  K*umi,  Tbomai  Broolii,  Jobn  Abrimi,  Peter  R.  Tittiii 
AUamty,  Whiter  K.  Hadum:  Clerk.  Jobn  P.  Zeliff;  ColltclBr,  Lynder 
Rednua:  Enginerr,  William  Pergoion:  Recvrdir,  Theo.  Outtenhoieo; 
Hntth  Olfctr,  Dr.  Chat.  A.  Keating;  Aitiiior,  Heni;  R,  Ctewa. 

TRENTON   <103.19O),  Mncu  Co. 

Mayor,  FredericU  W.  Dgnnelly;  Commitiumfrs,  Frederick  W.  Don- 
nelly, Director  oi  Public  Affair*:  Ed.  W.  Lee,  Direclor  gf  Herenue 
and  Finance;  Geo.  B.  LaBarre.  Director  of  Public  Safety:  J.  R.  Fell, 
Dincloi  oi  Sireela  and  Public  Improienienta ;  W.  F.  Burit,  Director  of 
Parks  and  Public  Property;  Cminwl,  Cbar'  --■■—-- 
Rinch;  Trtamrtr,  Harrey  £.  Eviiu;  £ 
Ht^y.  Olfcer,  Dr.  Alloa  S.  Fell;  BuildioB 


a  £.  'Bi 


Atri 


TUCKERTON    (1,3S0),  Ockab  Co. 

Mayor,  W.  Howard  Kelley:  Countamtn,  S.  B.  Allen,  D,  S.  Mklbia. 
S.  I.  R>%w»,  E.  W.  Sapp,  Howard  J.  Smith,  Ja».  O.  HooKr;  Ccunitl, 
W^liiDi  £.  Blacknun;  Clerk.  JoKpb  A.  BrowD;  Trtoiurtr,  S.  S.  Ander- 
»n:  Rrcordrr.  Job  M.  Smith;  Health  Officer.  Dr.  J.  L.  Lan«;  Fire 
Ckief.  Jos.  H.  McConomy;  Manhal,  C.  Ira  MatbiB. 


Ralph    Bailey;    frranim 


TOW«  OF  UNION  (23.500),  HnnsoB  Co. 

Mayor  WUliam  A.  Brady,  Weehawken;  Ccuncilmtn,  W.  A.  Melndoe, 
Weehiwfeen:  E.  Meyer,  Weehawken;  W.  G.  Turner,  Weehawken; 
R.  M.  RadlifF,  Weehawkeu;  W.  H.  Gardner,  Weehawken;  Louia  Naiel, 
Weebawken;  Coniul,  J.  Emit  Walicbeid;  Clerk,  Emil  BauU;  Trtanrer. 
Wm.  E.  Euan;  EngiMeer,  Robt.  G«w;  Recorder,  Louis  C.  Hauenitein; 
Htalil,    Ogctr,    Dr,    W|n.    J.    Spaldms;    Building    Iniptctor.    Hicbael 


Jfoyor,  Artbnr  A.  day.  LyndhufBt;  Commiisit 

Lyndhursi;  Chaa.  J.   Rf*— -    •    -^'-—     

Connerl.  J-ntber  Shalet,  _  _ _ 

rreamrif^  Tboi,  J.  Walah.  Lyndhui 


Clay.  LyndhufBt;  CommtisuineTt,  Arthur  A.  Clay, 
Rodeeri,  Lyndbursl;  Thoa.  J.  W^Ish,  Lyndhurat; 
et.  Butbenford;  Clerk,  John  P.  Waoda.  Lyndhursl; 
"-'-V  Lyndhuril;  Engineer,  Thoa.  F.  Bowe,  Ruth- 

-.  - -.   —   K.   Sutton,  kingalard;  Health  Officer,  Alfred 

Kkharda;   CoIUctor,  £.   O.   BuHing. 

UNION  TWP.  (977).  Ocmb  Co. 

Commitleemen.  J.  W.  Chew,  Barxegal;  H.  A.  Tolberl.  Birnegit; 
Commit,  D.  A.  Veedec,  Tma  RiTer:  Clerk.  R.  F.  Clleraon,  Barnegai; 
Triaturer.  H.  A.  Tolbert,  Barnecat;  Health  Ofiier,  M.  M.  Olnowicb; 
Pelirt  Commi$tionrr,  Bermao  Kuaiermann;  Fir*  CommiirioHer,  H.  A. 


UNION   TWP.    (3.100),   Uhio 
—eemin,  iDan;  '   "     " 

R.F.D.  1;  H ,  ^. 

liah;  Clerk.  Wm.  W.  Fribcrg. 


Co. 


BaiUord 


._       I.  iDaniel   H.    B«a(_, 

iiabeth.  R.F.D.  1;  Henry  J.  Scbmitt.  Viuil 

" ~--'- ,  Millburn,  B. 

tlenry     Ki 

. ....,  --.  — .  P.  Dengl' 

P.  Wood. 

UPPER  TWP.    (1,000),  Ca»«  M*y  ConNTy, 

Cemmilteemn.  Harry  Young,  Beealeys  Point;  J»s,  S.  Smith,  Petera- 
Inrg;  Dan!  MIcKeitue,  Tuckaboe;  Counsel.  Morgan  Hand.  Cipe  May; 
Cler*,  Jeaae  T.  Young,  Beeeleya  Point;  freaeurrr,  Alfrtid  M.  Sapp, 
Pelerrfinrg;  Amiior.  George  Hoff,  Pelerabnrg;  Heavth  Offerr.  Ran. 
dolpb     Harsball,     Tockalwe;     Fire     Warden,    Washington     VanC^der, 

UPPER  FREEHOLD  TWT.   (2.064),  Mokmowth  Co. 

Commitlremen,  Jot.  C.  Jobnsion,  Chrm.,  Allenlown;  Cbarlfs  J.  Haley, 
Datii;  Joiepb  W,  Itin».  Lnlajilown;  Coantel.  Harvey  R.  Bergen; 
Cterk,  Geo.  B.  Holmes,  Creamridge;  CoUeclor.  C.  (Gordon  Avers; 
Aueiior,  G.  Harry  Kirby;  Health  OScir.  Dr.  John  Y.  .Suiton;  Comro- 
blr,  Albert  L.  Oakeraon. 
UPPER   SADDLE  RIVER   (280)   Bracin  Co. 

Mayor,  Htmun  T.  iHopper,  Allendale,  R.FJ>.  2;  CoMnciimen,  John 
E.  Berdan,  Allendale,  R.F.D.  2;  Edgar  U.  Terhune.  Allendale,  k.F.D. 
2;  H.  Yeomans,  Allendale,  RJ.D.  2;  Albert  Hesaenger,  Honscy,  N.  Y.: 
Leroy  Hopper.  Allendale,  R.F.D.  2;  One  racancy;  Cottntel  £.  A. 
DcYbc,     Ranuey;     Clerk,    Stepben    Goelachina,    Allendale,     R.i'.D      2; 


VERONA  (2.646),  Essgi  Co. 

M«yDr,  David  H.  Slayback;  Councilmen,  Wm.  P.  Barter. 
Simms,  A.  Edgar  DeCimp,  Erich  Lohmeyer.  Emeat  W.  Bui 
B.  Sims;  Co%K,el.  William  W.  Crane;  Clerk.  Tbomaa  E 
Treanrer.  Albion  G.  Barter;  Engirieer,  Frank  W.  Crane: 
Chas.  F.  Suedler;  Health  Officer,  Louia  C.  Miller;  Pohce  Co 
m.  A.  Edgar  DeCamp.  Chrm. 


VERiNON  TWP.   (1.604).  SusstJt. 

Commiiieeyneti.  Wm.  D.  Parker.  L.  F.  Ki 
Houghtai;  " "■  -     ■      • 


.inney.  Grant  Price,  Monroe 

Shaw;     Cltrk.    Thoa.     W.     DeKay;    Health 

br.'E.  Puptigrove;  Constable,  William  H.  Gray.    All  addresses: 


VENTNOR  CITY   (2.000).,  Atla 


c  Co. 


jiojo.,  .ii™uuic  W.  Schimpf;  CotAncilmm,  Carlten  E.  Adams,  Jim< 
T.  Bew,  Walter  Jenkins,  S.  Thomas  Percival.  Howard  A.  Stout.  Isaac  I 
Sweigait,  S.  Barlrsni  Richards;  Coutuel.  John  S.  Westcolt:  Clerk,  t 
Ste^lman  Royal:  Treaturer,  Robert  W.  BartleH;  ComMroller  Aitre 
C.  Burns;  EnBitetr.  Warner  1.  Risley;  Recorder,  Jam. 
Health  Offcer,  (Dr.  Walter  A.  Rulon. 


s  T.  G.  Han 


VINELAND  (S,OO0).  CtmitiL, 


us;  Cox 


D  Co. 


r'^B?'^ 


,  W.   1 


G.  l^aretli:  Treanrer,  Frederii 
Enainier.  W.  R.  Huttinger;  Rei 
Waller  Blake;  Fire  Ctmmiiiiant 


,  S."  Wet«i«r"Aur-.    ,  

A.  Bugbee;  AudUor,  Henry  Taylor; 
ler,  W»Htr  V.  Potts;  H*«/ill  Officer, 
Frank  B.  Poller,  Cbrra. 


VOORHEEE  TWP.    (1,600),  Ohdih  Co. 
CommUteemen,  W.  J.  Toalinaon,  Chrm., 
Gihbsboro:  Albert  Ran.  Ashland;  frtaivriT  ana 

Gibbsboro;    Health    Oficer,    Dr.    Wm.    A.    Weatcon.    iteriin;    i,oiiecior, 
C.  W.  Braddock,  Gibbsboro;  Solicitor,  W.  T.  Read,  Camden. 

WALL  TWP,  (4,300).  Mokhouih  Co. 

CotHmilteerxen,  £drar  C.  While.  Chim.,  Belmar,  R.F.D.  I;  S.  Bart- 
ley  Pearce,  Buelle;  E.  S.  V.  Woolley,  West  Belmar:  Cwimd,  B.  B. 
Pesrce,  Manaaquan;  Clrr*.  Albert  S.  Craig,  Lake  6)mo;  Treanre' 
S.  Bartlcy  Pearce.  Buelle;  EaDtneer,  Waller  K.  Potter,  UhnasquJ 
Recorder,  W.  Algor,  Belmar;  Health  Officer.  Dr.  W.  W.  Trout,  ^'-' 
Lake,  Collector,  Edward  A.  Se>  " "  ~  ■ 
Rogers,  Belmar. 


out,  Spring 
George    £. 


,    1,  Arthur   Kfug,   President;   Wm. 

aver,  Jacob  Zoon,  Joush  Skrarla,  Ernest  W.  Anderson,  John  A. 
Cmntil^^  Wendell  J.  ^^i«bI_:  Clerk,  Cornelius  Polmann,  Treanrer 


WALLIN(?TON  (4J1O0),  Bi 

Hte,"-™^ '--"-" 

Arts;  Cmi^..,       ....       ..         ..... 

and    Tax    Collector.    Peter    £.    DeKyi.. , 

Recorder,  John  j.  Polmsnn;  Health  Offlc.  ,  ,. 

Cemtoittee,  Jacob  Zoon,  Chnn.;  Fin  Committee,  Artbui 

WASHINGTON  (3,800),  Wauim  Co. 

Mayor.  Harry  Christine;  Councilmen.  J.  T.  Bell,  F.  W.  Chamberlin. 
A.  V.  Fiaher,  Dr.  Lannini.  C.  S.  Sbafer,  C.  E.  Vaat;  Co\.niel.  C.  B, 
Brady;  Clerk.  Jacob  H.  Hahn;  Treanrer_,  William  Burd;  Recorder, 
Benj.  A.  Barber;  Hmllli  ORcer,  G.  C.  Losey; 
Shrope;  Fire  Ckief,  Edward  Vanatta;  Aiieuer.  U 
William  Burd. 

WASHINGTON  TWlP.  (2,000),  Moixia  Co. 

Commilteenieii.  J.  D.  Bunn,  Ijlifi       "  "  "    - 
■nan    Valley;    A.   T.    Trimmer,    ~ 


Officer.  Dr.  Wm.  James,  Gtrmi 
Valley;  Asseiiat.  George  Sliki 

WASHINGTON   TWlP.    (1.023),  Wtaat 
Chairman,  Anthony  T.  Trinuner,  Port 
Anthony,  German  Valley. 


Port   ihnrrsy,    R. 

rlie  Anthony,  Ge 
Valley;  Coneclor, 
Port  Murray. 


ray,  R.F.D.;  Clerk,  Charles 


e  A.  Doble;  Treaturer  and  I 
Duble;  Board  of  Health,  ' 
dvogel.    All  addresses:  Atco 


WAYNE  TWP.  (2.600),  Putaic 
Canrniiinnm.  Win.  F.  Hasin. 


Calfdh,  tomplon;  Clerk.  Isaac  A.  Hooper,  hleraon.  R.F.D.  I;  Treas- 
urer. Larry  berdan,  Palerson.  R.F.D.  1;  Recorder,  H.  L.  Hammond. 
MiouDtain  View;  Health  Officer    ■^'—     "     "■ '"■ ^-.,-.. 


WENONAH   (820),  Ctoucis™ 
Mayor,  C.   Fowler  Ciine;   Coui 
T  R.  Re^no    Harry  A.  Stoul 


cup;    Treamrer,    1 
eer,  Wm.  C.  Calli 


^Imen.  John  L,  Drummer,  President: 
Harry  G,  Ga.iber.  WillUm  V.  Neely. 
3acar    B.    Redrew;    Cler*.    George    C. 


WEST  AMWELL  TWP.    (BJS).  Hu^ 
Committeemen.   Chas.    A.    Slack.   Ji 

F.   Hayfauralj    C/*r*,    .. 

Engineer,  Tbeo.  G.  Ki 


,  Walle 
y  Phillips; 
Oficer,  Dr. 


.    Witaon,    R.    p.    Hk 

.   J.    Lauderdale;    Tret., 

Attttl»r,Citi>.  H.  Care. 


Engineer,  Theo.  G.  Kitcbin;  ^«M«r.  Geo.  H.  Care; 

r.  w.  u„«..  ^,  .da,....,  L.^^^,^^.^, 


NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES 


WEST-CALDWELL  (dSO).  Essex  Co. 

" Zfnas   C.    " '- 

_ — ,   Harry  F.    ,    , 

Cuthiva;  Cltrk,  Vaben  Francisco,  Caldwell;  Collector^  J.  M.  Har. 
Entineer,  }.  Pioovst.  Cal4*e!l;  Htallh  OScir.  Petir  S.  Johnson. 

WEST  CAPE  MAY   (1,000).  Cah  May  Co. 

Mayor,  Edwin  Morton;  Cauncitmtw,  G«.  O.  Cuminn.  Daniel  E. 
Sievens.  Frank  S.  Sheppard.  David  Hughes.  Levis  Haaman,  Marcus 
Scull;  C«.««;.  H.  H.  Eldridge;  Clerl,.  \hto.  W.  Reeves;  Trtai^'cr. 
Harry  T.  Ludlam;  Enemttr,  L.  Rice:  Hrallh  Oficcr,  Dr.  F.  R.  Hughes. 
WEST  DEPTFORD  TWT.   (1.728),  CLoucasTaa  Co. 

CommllitrntK,    not   reported;    Cuumtl,    Ernest    Redtield.   Woodbury: 
Clirk.  R.  W.  Lodge.  Thorofare:  Treasurtr.  T.  Wood  Wyne,  Tkortfari; 
Health  Ofictr,  Dr.  HoUingihead,  Weotville, 
WTESTFIELD  (B,147).  Vmos  Co. 

Mayor,  (Henry  W,  Evans:  CouxcHmn.  Chas.  M.  Amcck.  F.  W. 
Wamhe,  Robl.  F.  Hohenstein.  Eugene  J.  Wilcox,  C.  W.  B.  Taylor.  A.  P. 
Egan,  C.  H.  VanDoren.  Thos.  O  .Young;  CItrk.  Charles  Cl»rk:  Triai- 
MTer,  Waller  R  Darby;  Enaineer.  Alex  W.  Vars;  RecnTder.  C.  A. 
Springslead;  Htalik  Oficrr,  Andrew  Carney,  jr.:  Poii.^  Ctrmmitiuntri. 
C.  M.  Affleck.  Chrm.;  Firt  Commiiiioneri,  R.  F.  Hohenstein,  Chnn.; 
Fire  CBmmuiiBxer,,  R.  F.  Hohenstein,  Chrm.;  Allomey.  Paul  Q.  Oliver. 
WEST  HOBOKEN  (38,776),  Hudsoh  fo. 

^fai■or.  Frank  H.  Eckert;  CouHcilmtH,  Chas.  A.  Heini,  AnChony  J. 
Trasso.  William  O'Connor.  August  Kleinkc,  Franklin  Adramce,  William 
Bimcr;  Cffumil,  Fred'k.  K.  Hopkins;  Clirk,  August  L.  Wachlin;  Collec- 
lor,  Robt.  G.  Taylor;  Tretturer.  Wm.  (1.  Weller.  Street  S«pcrinttndeHt. 
John  G.  Gallo;  AuHter.  Caesar  Walter;  Aurnor.  Frederick  Bcrke; 
Btcorder,  Charles  Kutiler,  Politi  Comntilter.  August  Kleinke,  Chrm  ; 
Fire  Commillee,  A.  J.  Trasso,  Chrm. 
WEST  LONG  BRANXH  (1^56).  Monkodtm  Co. 

Manor,  Arthur  F.  Golden:  CouHcUmen,  Frank  Anioindei,  jMoes  R. 
Mount.  Francis  E.  Brand.  Wm.  H.  C.  Arey.  Wm.  H.  Stemns.  Chester 
A.  Dennis;  CouKttl.  W^lliam  A.  Slevem;  CJerA,  Frank  A.  Poole;  Treaj. 
urer,  Geo.  L.  Gihbs;  Engineer,  J.  M.  Seaman;  Recorder,  A.  R.  Climery; 
AsseiioT,  Harry  Olulick. 


land;   Geo.  E.  fhom.  West  Milford;   Clerk^  Samuel   URoe.  Cb: 
hurgi  Treaturer,  Geo.  E.  Thorn,  Wtst  Milford:  Hiallh  OBicer,  1 
E.   Drake.  Newfoundland:  Aaeitor,  John  M.   Sheavei.  ^Newfoun 
Tax  Coliecior,  Moses  Post,  Newfoundland. 
WEST  NEW  YORK  (30,000),  Hudjoh  Co. 

Afoyor,  Oscar  L.  Auf  der  Heide:  CouncUmen.  J.  B.  Freudenbergc 
John  Knobbch,  Geo.  J.  Mansmann,  William  Mayer,  The    ' 
Charles    Schiltig;    Con-asil.    Judge    Mark    A.   Sullivan;    ...    .,    - 
;   T'raturrr,  Oenii  J.   Murphy;   Eitgitifer.  John  E,  Bow( 
J  Health  Oflcer,  Rudolph  Ki  -  •■      - 


Char: 


r,  job 
r  Auf 


;  Fire 


r,  John  Kno 


(.  Cling.  P.  J.  Coi 

, . ......,j  jUlius   Wiegel.   Bei 

P.  Taidlaw,  John  Gartan.  James  H.  Reid,  M.  J.  Brady;  Aitomev.  S.  1 
Rollinson:  Cflerit,  George  W.  Foiter;  Trfsurer.  Edward  A.  MoGuir 
Auditor,  Fred  C.  Erwin;  Enginter.  Chas.  A.  Winston;  Rtearder,  Tht 
J.  McLaughlin;  Health  Offcer.  David  Buckley;  Police  CommUirt,  P. 
Corr,  Chrm.;  Fire  CommHtee,  Julius  Wiegel,  Chrm. 
WEST  PATERSON.  (1,535).  Passaic  Co. 

Mayor.  Anthony  M.  Ferrary;  Councilntt.  Andrew  J.  Donnelly, 
William  G.  Dougberiy,  Silvius  V.  Ferrary.  Patrick  J.  McMahon.  Joseph 
Newby,  James  J.  Tierney;  Co»»jrt,  Jacob  Veenstra;  Cle'k.  Ewdard  A. 
Mulroony;  Treaiurtr  and  Collettor.  Edward  G.  Roome;  Awuor.  David 
Smith;  kecordtr,  Edward  Atherton;  Enainetr,  Rohl.  P.  Zoerner. 
WESTVILLE  (3,023),  GiouciSTii  Co. 

Mayor.  Robt.  B.  Berry;  CoHncilmen.  not  reported;  Countel,  T.  Boyd 
Avis,  Woodbury;  Clerk.  W.  B.  Atkinson.  W'estviUe;  Trraiurrr.  Joseph 
W.  Prait;  ErtaiKitr,  J.  C.  Remington.  Jr..  Camden;  Recorder,  O.  B. 
Hagenbach;  Heatlh  Oglcrr,  E.  T.  A4dison. 

WIEST  WINDSOR  TWP.  fl.SOO).  Meacaa  Co. 

Commillefmen    Hiram  Mount    Treniati    B  F  n    ■<.  vj^in-r  1    r:rn»r 
Princeton   junction ;    Wkn.    M,    Mount,    Pr 
J.  V.  B.  Wicoff,-  Trenton;  Clerk.  Hiram  A 

"--^-'    "     "-Ten,   Dutch  (*■--'--    " 

,  k.  J.  Co!< 


Buttt»ille;    Htalth    0*. 


WILDWOOD  (4,000),  CiPi  May  Co 

Mayor,  Frank  E.  Smith;  Commiiiio 

Wm.    C.    Hendee;    CUy    Solicitor.    ; 


I     Spangeoberg, 

Frank  E.  Smith,  R.  W,  Ryan. 
ban  Hand;  Clerk.  James  1^:. 
rt  J.  Kay:  Alienor,  Lynn  I.. 
:    Engineer.    Harry    E.    Weir; 


iuditor,  B.   L.  Lybrai 


_._    f  L.  Niel 
;  Engineer,   Harry   E.   Weil 
«.««r   J    F.James;  F.Ve 


WILLINXBORO  TWP.    (800),  Bu«L.., _. 

CommilteemcK.  John  M.  Chant,  Beverly,  R.F.D.;  John  Slokiey,  nau- 
cocas,   Wm.    G.    Bowker,    Rancocaa;    Coumel.    S.    A.    Alkinaon,    Mount 
Holly:  Clirk,  Samuel  M.  Ridgway,  Beverly;  Treaivrer.  Jos.  E.  Bishop, 
Burlington;  ContlabU.  Charles  North,  Rancocaa. 
WOODBINE,  (2,000),  Cafe  May  Co. 

Wayor^  M.  L.  Bayard;  Cot^ncUmen.  A.  Rosenfeld.  J.  S.  Levin.  R.  " 
Reiner.  W.  B.   Yuditaky.  L.   Shapiro,   H.   Halpei        -  ■    '       • 

Cape   May   City;    Cicr*,   L.  C.  Abr;  — 
-iB*er,   Wm.    H.   CoUesium     '        " 


i?"?.,£S; 


I.  Lewis  : 
"OceM"c'ity:  'fieaUh    Offce 


,   'Harry    Rotman; 


W<X>DBRIDGE  TWT.    (13,000).  MiEDtiSEK  Co. 

Committeemen,  Michael  J.  Coll,  Wioadbfidge:  A.  A.  Deler,  Wood- 
bridge;  C.  R.  Chase,  Woadbridge:  B.  C.  Baldwin,  Wioodbridge;  A.  De. 
Haven.  Seuaren;  John  Eisn,  Fords;  W.  H.  Hoy,  Fords:  Caumel. 
J.  H.  Thayer  Martin,  Jr..  Woodbridge;  Clerk,  Andrew  Knes.  Wood- 
bridge;  7rfitflirrr.  W.  H.  Hoy,  Fords;  Enginter,  M.  F.  Larwn,  Fords; 
Rrcordtr,  Mark  Ashley.  Woodbridge;  Health  Oficer,  Lewis  Poller. 
Woodbriige;  Atiettor.  B.  Joseph  Dunigan,  Woodbridge;  Tiar  Col- 
Irclor.  Arthur  E.  Berry,  Wbodhridge. 
WOODBURY  (5,800),  Gwiucisria  Co. 

Mayor.  Samuel  H.  Ladd:  C<~i.ri/««.,  Edward  Martin,  Wm.  R.  G. 
Rowland,  -Chas.  F.  Mansfield,  John  C.  Holinger.  WillUm  H.  Duffield. 
Daniel  P.  Mitchell,  William  R.  Page,  Ernest  H.  Rigg,  Harry  Bennett; 
Couniel.  Francis  S.  Davis;  Clerk.  CUnion  S.  DsYia;  Treanrer^  Ernest 
Redfield:  Engineer,  }.  Owen  Carter;  Health  Ofiter.  Joshua  Dawson; 
■^ire   Commiiiee.    M'un     "     " 


I    R.   Page,    Chrn 
WOODBURY  HEIGHTS  (339),  GLoociana  Co. 

Wovar.  G.    Harold   Buiby:   CouncUmfn.   Jos.    M.    Beckett,   Frank   D. 
.  James  W.  Fletcher,  R.  C.  Shunk,  William  J.   Byrd,  W^    P. 

.    ,-, =    Redraw.  Wenonah:  Clerk,  Geo.  W.   Sellick, 

...„-..         -  er,  William  C. 


!,   Oscar 


Laing;  C„ _.  

Jr.:  TrtatMrer  and  Coliecior.  Cyru_    _.   . 

Cattell.  Wenonah;  Health  Oficer,  Alex.  Beith,  Jr. 


dale,    R.Kd.   2:    David    H.  Tice.  Allendale',   R.F.D.'j;   Edward '  Sisley, 
lames   W,    E.  Clarke,   Harry    W.   Fish,  John   M.   Myers;    Clerk.   G.   J. 
Worlendyke,  Allendale,   R.F.D.  2:   Treainrrr,  Oscar  Nelson,  Aitesior, 
John  H.  Wortendyke. 
WOODLAND  TWP.  (300),  BuaLiMCTOii  Co. 

Ca«ni'ller>R«.  Walter  Sloan,  Chrm.;  Joseph  Emmons.  George  W. 
Leach;  ConnsrI,  Bobert  Peacock;  Clerk,  James  Porter.  Treainrcr, 
George  W.  Leacb;  Health  Offetr.  Jacob  Duntee.     All  addresses:  Chats- 

WOOD  LVNNE  (800).  CaMnaH  Co. 

■■       T.  Claude  N.  Davia;  Coanri/mi „,. 

I,  L.  Rupertus.  George  Tai 


ok.  Dutch  Neck;  Treai- 


U.I,  1.  in..i.ii,  1-.  nuiK.lus.  George  Taylor;  Coitmel,  James 

V.  McAdams;  Clerk.  A.  H,  Gresimer:  TreajMrer,  C.  H,  Duponi;  Enfli- 
nier,   I.   C.  Remington:  Health  Officer,   W.  A.   Riggi;  Aneuor.  R.  A. 
Rockhlll;  Manhal.   Daniel  Wills. 
WOOD  RIDGE   (1,500),  BEtciM  Co. 

Mayer.  Alfred  Gramlich;  Co^ndlmen,  Leopold  Brandenburg.  Charles 
Gudehus,  Joseph  F.  Beck.  William  W.  Purdy.  Frani  Fritscb.  Walter 
A.  Innes;  Caunstl.  Otto  J.  Strasser;  Clerk,  Cornelius  J.  Gwinn;  Collec- 
tor August  StocHler;  Auditor,  F.  J.  Baichelder;  Engineer.  E.  M.  J. 
Zuber;  Recorder.  Herbert  C.  Suydam:  Boarrf  of  Health,  E.  I.  Palmer. 
Presidenl;  Police  Committee,  .Wm.  W.  Purdy,  Chrm.;  Aaetior,  Emil 
H.  Pirovans.  ).  .  .         ' 

WOODSTOWN  (1,600).  Salim  Co. 

Aloyor.  E.  S,  Fogg;  Coundlmet,  E.  W.  Bassett.  iDarid  F.  Davis, 
Garrett  DuBois,  Jact*  Headley.  Damon  Humpbreys,  Charles  Miller; 
CoHHifl,  T.  G.   HtllUrd.  Salem;  Clerk    }.  H,   Ditkeson;  Treatnrer,  O. 


A.  F.  Ward,  Walter  Hudson,  Edward  VanWagone 
Covmel.  S.  D.  Campbell;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Rumsey:  Coll 
Engineer.  H.  G.  Herinig.  Jr.;  Recorder^  J.  G.  Wt 
E.  Ackerman;  Chief  of  Police.  W.  M.  Cornsins. 
WHARTON    (2.591).  Molill  Co. 

Mayor,  Peter  E.  Stryker;  Coundlmn.  William 
Ingham,  George  johnilon,  Joh_   _.   _ 

Dorman;   Couniel.  David   F.    Barkman;   Lirm  ana    i  reaturer,  joon  a 
Kernick:    Engineer,    Alexander    Potler;    Recorder,    Richard    J.    Sibley 
Health  OJiier.  John  McDonald;  Police  Commiiiioncrs.  Henry  Dormar 
Chrm.;  Firr  Commiiiioneri,  John  F.   Duffy,  Chrm. 
WHITE  TWP.  {1,2J?),  WAtBEN  Co. 

CommilUemen,    Frank    Smith,    Belvidere,    Henry    Sunday,    Belvidere 
£.  Shoemaker,  Buttiville;  Clerk.  John  C.  Sunday,  Belvidere;  Trtaiurer 
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NEW   JERSEY   MUNICIPALITIES 


Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey  ! 

If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 
CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

of    ^ ,. . . . 

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

■WHEREAS:  An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctiotis,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modem  scientific  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each   member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS:  The  above  named  organization  and  the  establishment  of  its  Bureau  have 
been  fully  authorized  by  law,  (Acts  1915,  Ch.  163)  and  all  municipalities  of  the  state,  by  the 
same  act,  authorized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and 
in  view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  in  said  League;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the 

of  

that    join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice 

be  designated  to  represent 


in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 


"The  objects  of  ihts  organizalion  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  centra]  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion   of   matters   of   contemporaneous   municipal   concern." 

Annnel  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollarg  per  thousand 
of  inhaUtants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  htmdred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  ($i.oo  for  each  subscriptioii)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an  annual  subscription  to  New  Jessey  Municipalities. 
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Every  Municipality  Interested  in  the  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  of 
Shade  Trees,  should  have 

"SHADE  TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES" 

By  WILLIAM  SOLOTAROFF.  B.S. 
Supgrintendeni  of  Tha  Shade  Tree  ComtnUaion  of  Ea»t  Orange. 

The  material  furniBhed  in  this  book  ia  shaped  and  presented  in  such  a  way 
aa  to  make  it  useful  to  the  private  owner  of  trees,  to  taose  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish municipal  tree  departments,  and  to  those  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
such  departments. 

Here  you  will  find  just  the  information  that  you  need — ererythtng  that 
you  ought  to  know  about  Shade  Trees.  The  author's  experience  naa  enabled 
him  to  cover  his  subject  in  a  commendable  manner. 

305  pages,  6x9,  profusely  illustrated  with  original  photographs  by  the  au- 
thor-~46  full-page  plates  and  35  figures,  comprising  229  hali-tones  and  22 
line  illuetrationB.     Cloth,  $3.00  net. 

In  view  of  the  particular  value  of  this  book  and  the  need  for  it  in  the 
municipalities  of  the  state.  New  Jersey  Mdnicipalities  has  consented  to  act 
as  a  distributing  agency.    Therefore,  send  your  order  to 

NEW  JERSEY  MUNiaPAUTlES  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


Drilling  for  5^  Cents  a  Foot! 

They're  gettinE  away  with  it  by 
cutting  out  hand-drilling  and  taking 
compressed  air  right  to  every  job  with 
the 

DODGE 

Portable 

Compressor 

Built  in  ten  sizes — from  5  to  140 
cu.  ft.  capacity.  Each  a  scronK,  com- 
pact outfit.  It -keeps  in  true  ahgn- 
ment.  Standard,  high-grade  vertical 
compressor— single-cylinder  and  du- 
plex. 

We  have  an  interesting  Message" 
to  the  man  who  is  looking  for  con- 
siderably lower  costs.     Writi  far  your  

copy. 

C.  R.  DODGE  &  CO.       33  W.  42d  St.      NEW  YORK 

DigiUzed  by  VjOOQ  IC 


NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES 


SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM  IS  EASY 


When  you  have  our  Booklet  describing  Waste  Cans  for 

STREET,  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  USE 

THESE  illustrations  show  three  styles  of  our 
complete  line  of  Cans  and  Carts  described 
in  Catalog  PC.  One  of  them  will  just  fit  the 
conditions  that  have  puzzled  you  and  will  offer 
a  good  wearing  economical  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Let  us  send  you  this  Booklet  and  tell  you  all 
about  these  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Uaa  the  coupon  and  It  Is  quicklp  dona. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO, 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 
Plaaia  amd  catalof  PC  lo 


lDl«r«il«d  in  Can*  for  Straal,  Park,  Cameterr  (chack  which) 


FOR  ASHES  AND  GARBAGE 


3i1ized  by  Google 


NEW  JERSEY   MUNICIPALITIES 


GOOD  RELIABLE  FIRE  HOSE 


"MEANS' 


FIRE  FIGHTING  PREPAREDNESS 


WAX  AND  GUM  TREATED  FABRIC  RUBBER  LINED  FIRE  HOSE  IS  NOT 
ONLY  GOOD  HOSE  BUT  THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  PRODUCED— THIRTY- 
SEVEN  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  BACK  OF  THIS  STATEMENT. 

OUR  NEW  LOOSE  INNER  TUBE  FIRE  HOSE  IS  DESTINED  TO  REVOLU- 
TIONIZE FIRE  HOSE  CONSTRUCTION.  IT  IS  MADE  LIKE  AN  AUTO- 
MOBILE TIRE.  THE  RUBBER  LINING  IS  AN  INDEPENDENT  RUBBER 
HOSE  AND  IS  REMOVABLE,  REPAIRABLE,  REPLACEABLE  AS  ARE 
ALSO  THE  FABRIC  JACKETS. 

WHITE  FOR  SAMPLES 

FABRIC  FIRE  HOSE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  18S0 

127  DUANE  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES 

Official  Organ  of  Th«  N«w  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities. 

Published  monthly  except  July  and  August. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  February  21,  1917,  at  the  post  office  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879 

Claude  H.  Anderson,  Editor. 

Editorial  and  Business  Office:  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information,  Princeton  University  Library,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 

Address  all  communications  to  NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES, 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Information,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

One  Dollar  and  Fifty  CenU  a  Year.  Single  Copy  20  cent*. 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  deBning  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPAUTIES 

ORGANIZED  MAY,  1915 

OFFICERS 

President  F.  W.  Donnelly,  Mayor,  Trenton 

First  Vice   President Georce  N.  Segeb,  Mayor,  Passaic 

Second  Vice  President Leigbton  Calkins,  Mayor,  PlainReld 

Third  Vice  President Spaulbinc  Fhazek,  Corporation  Counsel,  Newark 

Secretary-Treasurer    Cunton  J.  Swartz,  Tax  Receiver,  Trenton 

Director,  Bureau  of  Information Claude  H.  Anderson,  Princeton 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

IN  ADDITION  TO  IBE    OFFICERS 

George  F.  Brensincer,  Commissioner,  Jersey  City  W.  F.  McAllister,  Mayor,  Merchantville 

Daniel  A.  Garber,  Mayor,  Ridgewood  Vicroit  Mravalag,  Mayor,  Elizabeth 

Ct^RENCE  E.  F.  Hetrick,  Mayor,  Asbury  Park  C.  G.  Justice,  Mayor,  Pitman 

Harrv  Bacbarach,  Mayor,  Atlantic  City  M.  L.  Bayard,  Mayor,  Woodbine 

Washington  Wilsok,  Mayor,  Metuchen  J.  P.  Potter,  Mayor,  Clayton 

'The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration In  its  several  branches,  through  organized  cooperation;  the  maintenance  of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for 
the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and  other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  holding  of  an  annua!  convention  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern-" 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate'  of  two  dollars  per  thousand  of  inhabitants,  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of 
such  dues  ($1.00  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle  each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an 
annual  subscription  to  New  Jersey  Municipalities. 

The  Bureau  of  Information  oi  The  Now  Jersey  Slate  League  of  Munidpaltties  is  located  in  the  Pnngeton  University 
IJbrary,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  -where  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the  university  and  its  faculty.  /      f">O0lp 
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^^                                       NON-ASPHALTIC 

\ 

/  ™eDU  1! 

'''<.                     SUMMIT-N.  J. 

'*j                                Pho».33 

/ 

Jaeger  Concrete  Mixers 

Used  By  Cities,  On  Their  Own  \A^ork 

Sidewalk-  Curbs-Sewers-Etc. 

Let  us  send  pou  a  Catalogue  for  pour  file 

THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 
236  W.  Rich  Strept  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Every  Municipality  Interested  in  the  Selection,  Plantir^,  and  Care  of 
Shade  Trees,  should  have 

"SHADE  TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES" 


ey  WILLIAM  SOLOTAROFF.  B.S. 

Suptrinlendent  of  The  Shade  IVee  CommUaion  of  East  Orange. 

The  material  furnished  in  this  book  is  shaped  and  presented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  useful  to  the  private  owner  of  trees,  to  those  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish municipal  tree  departments,  and  to  those  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
such  departments. 

Here  you  will  find  just  the  information  that  you  need — everything  that 
you  ought  to  know  about  Shade  Treee.  The  author's  experience  has  enabled 
him  to  cover  his  subject  in  a  commendable  manner. 

305  pages,  6x9,  profusely  illustrated  with  original  photographs  by  the  au- 
thor—46  full-page  plates  and  35  figures,  comprising  229  half-tones  and  22 
line  illustrations.    Cloth,  «3.00  net. 

In  view  of  the  particular  value  of  this  book  and  the  need  for  it  in  the 
munici  palities  of  the  state,  New  Jersey  Municipalities  has  consented  to  act 
as  a  distributing  agency.    Therefore,  send  your  order  to 


NEW  JERSEY  MUNiaPAUTIES 


PRINCETON,  N.J. 
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Member  Municipalities  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities 


1 .  Allendale 

2.  Asbury  Park 

3.  Atlantic  City 

4.  Audubon 

5.  Avalon 

6.  Bamegat  City 

7.  Beach  Haven 

8.  Bernards  Twp. 
(Somerset  Co.) 

9.  Beverly 

10.  Bloomfield 

11.  Bogota 

12.  Bound  Brook 

13.  Bradley  Beach 

14.  Caldwell 

1 5.  Camden 

16.  Cape  May  City 

17.  Cape  May  Point 

18.  Chatham 

19.  Chesterfield  Twp, 
(Burlington  Co.) 

20.  C!  lay  ton 

21.  Clementon  Twp. 
(Camden  Co.) 

22.  aiffside  Park 

23.  CoUingswood 

24.  Commercial    Twp. 
(Cumberland  Co.) 

25.  Cranford  Twp. 
(Union  Co.) 

26.  Dover 

27.  Dumont 
,28.  Dunellen 

29.  East  Newark 

30.  East  Orange 

31.  Edgewatcr 

32.  Elizabeth 

33.  Emerson 

34.  Englewood 

35.  Englewood  Cliffs 

36.  Essex  Fells 


37.  Fair  Haven 

38.  Fanwood 

39.  Farmingdale 

40.  Fieldsboro 

41.  Flemington 

42.  Fort  Lee 

43.  Franklin 

44.  Freehold 

45.  Garfield 

46.  Garwood 

47.  Glen  Ridge 

48.  Glen  Rock 

49.  Gloucester  City 

50.  Hackensack 

5 1 .  Haddonfield 

52.  Haddon  Heights 

53.  Harrington  Park 

54.  Harrison 

55.  Hasbrouck  Hts. 

56.  Haworth 

57.  High  Bridge 

58.  Highlands 

59.  Hightstown 

60.  Hoboken 

61.  Hohokus 

62.  Hopewell 

63.  Irvington 

64.  Jersey  City 

65.  Kearny 

66.  Key  port 

67.  Lambertville 

68.  Lavallette 

69.  Lawrence  Twp. 
(Mercer  Co.) 

70.  Linden 

71.  Linden  Twp. 
(Union  Co,) 

72.  Lodi 

73.  Long  Branch 

74.  Longport 

75.  Madison 


76.  Magnolia 

77.  Matawan 

78.  May  wood 

79.  Merchantville 

80.  Metuchen 

81.  MiUburn  Twp. 
(Essex  Co.) 

82.  Millville 

83.  Monmouth    Beach 

84.  Montvale 

85.  Newark 

86.  Newton 

87.  North  Arlington 

88.  North  Haledon 

89.  Nutley 

90.  Oakland 

91.  Oaklyn 

92.  Ocean  City 

93.  Orange 

94.  Palisades  Park 

95.  Palmyra  Twp. 
(Burlington  Co.) 

96.  Passaic 

97.  Pemberton 

98.  Pennsauken    Twp. 
(Camden  Co.) 

99.  Perth  Amboy 
100,  Pitman 

loi.  Plainfield 

ro2.  Point  Pleasant 

103.  Pompton  Lakes 

104.  Princeton 

105.  Prospect  Park 

106.  Rah  way 

107.  Ramsey 
ic^.  Raritan 
109.  Red  Bank 
no.  Ridgefield 

111.  Ridgefield  Park 

112.  Ridgewood 

113.  Riverton 


114.  Rocky  Hill 

115.  Roselle 

116.  Roselle  Park 

117.  Rutherford 

ir8.  Scotch  Plains  Twp. 
(Union  Co.) 

119.  Sea  Isle  City 

120.  Seaside  Heights 

121.  Seaside  Park 

122.  South  Amboy 

123.  S.  Orange  Twp. 
(Essex  Co.) 

124.  South   River 

125.  Tenafly 

1 26.  Totawa 

127.  Trenton 

128.  Tuckerton 

129.  Union  Twp. 
(Union  Co.) 

130.  Up.  Freehold  Twp. 
(Monmouth   Co.) 

131.  Ventnor  City 

132.  Verona 

1 33-  Vindand 

134.  Washington 

135.  Weehawken  Twp. 
(Hudson  Co.) 

136.  Wenonah 

137.  Westfield 

138.  West  Hoboken 

139.  W.  Long  Branch 

140.  West  Orange 

141.  West  Paterson 

142.  Westwood 

143.  Wildwood 

144.  Wildwood  Crest 

145.  Woodbine 

146.  Woodlynne 

147.  Woods  town 


!■   the  name  of  your  municipality  written 

here?  H  not,  you  are  not  doing  what  you  could,  as 
a  municipal  official,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your 
municipal  government. 

You  would  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the 
League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other  municipali- 
ties in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  that  constantly 
arise  to  perplex  you,  the  monthly  visit  of  this  period- 
ical to  each  of  your  officials,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained 
by  our  annual  conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city 
no  good.  Then  take  an  advance  municipal  step  by 
becoming  a  member  of  l*he  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Munioipalities. 

By  joining  now  you  will,  in  addition  to  securing 
the  Bureau's  regular  services,  be  in  time  to  share  in 
our  Third  Annual  Conventioni  the  program  of 
which  is  now  being  prepared  and  which  is  going  to 


mark  an  important  step  forward  in  the  municipal  af- 
fairs of  New  Jersey,  and  you  will  be  ready  to  receive 
the  Bureau's  Legislative  Serrioe  during  the  im- 
portant session  of  the  Legislature  soon  to  begin.  This 
service  enables  you  to  follow  each  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  through  every  stage  of  the  law-making  pro- 
cess and  gives  you  an  agency  through  which  to  voice 
your  approval  or  disapproval  of  any  measure.  Such 
expression  is  then  made  effective  by  union  with  like 
sentiments  from  other  municipanties  and  properly 
presented  to  the  Legislature. 

Sixteen  municipalities  have  joined  the  Lea- 
gue in  the  last  seven  weeks.  This  necessitates  a 
new  cover  design  for  our  magazine,  which  is  now  being 
made.  Put  your  municipality  on  our  front  cover  and 
to  the  front  in  efficient  municipal  administration  by 
seeing  that  the  resolution  on  the  opposite  page  i? 
passed  by  your  governing  body  *t  oilcft.  -^,,.|p 


NEW   JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES 


Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey  ! 

If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  ftn* 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 

CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

of    

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

WHEREAS :  An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 
the  mimicipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modem  scientific  metiiods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa-, 
tion  upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each   member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS :  The  above  named  organization  and  the  establishment  of  its  Bureau  have 
been  fully  authorized  by  law,  (Acts  1915,  Ch.  163)  and  all  municipalities  of  the  state,  by  the 
same  act,  authorized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and 
in  view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  m  said  League ;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the   

of  

that   join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice 

be  designated  to  represent 


1  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 


"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation:  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  information' for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  mnnicipalities  shall  be  basett  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand 
of  inhabitants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  miinicipalitjr  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  <$i.oo  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an  annual  subscription  to  New  Jebsev  Muniopauties. 
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220  BROADWAY 


NOTICE 

The  preparation  of  the  program  and  other 
arrangements  for  our  Third  Annual  Con- 
vention are  now  going  forward.  We  shall 
have  some  definite  announcements  to  make 
in  our  October  number.  Suffice  to  say 
now  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  big,  worth- 
while convention. 
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Home  Rule  and  What  It  Means* 


By  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Gnichtel 

President,  New  Jersey  Stale  Bar  Association,  Former  Councilman  of  Trenton,  Ex-Mayor 
Mercer  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas 


of  Trenton,  Former  Judge 


In  the  last  political  campaign  in  this  state,  the  ques- 
tion of  home  rule  was  freely  discussed,  and  found 
great  favor  among  the  people  generally.  One  of  the 
great  political  parties,  and  many  of  the  candidates, 
made  it  a  part  of  their  platforms.  The  title  "Home 
Rule"  is  catchy  and  attractive,  but  is  rather  difficult 
to  define.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  right  recognized 
by  law,  but  is  rather  a  political  policy,  and  as  such, 
the  title  is  significant  and  appropriate.  It  implies, 
especially  in  the  west,  where  the  movement  has  taken 
definite  form,  local  regulation  and  self-government  by 
the  people  of  a  municipality,  guaranteeing  a  certain 
degree  of  autonomy  and  independence,  and  founded 
on  a  constitutional  grant  to  the  local  community  to 
determine  the  form  of  its  own  governmental  organiza- 
tion. 

It  does  not  mean  that  a  designated  locality  shall  be 
completely  liberated  from  the  laws  of  the  state.  That 
would  create  an  independent  government  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  state,  and  is  impracticable. 

That  such  power  may  be  granted  by  a  legislature, 
was  suggested  by  Justice  Hunt,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  Barnes  vs.  District  of  Columbia, 
91  U.  S.  540.  He  says,  speaking  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration, that  "the  legislature  may  give  it  all  the 
powers  such  a  being  is  capable  of  receiving,  making  it 
a  miniature  state  within  its  locality." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  legislature  in  this  or  any 
other  state  hae  the  power  to  make  such  a  grant  under 
the  constitution. 

But  whether  a  state  goes  as  far  as  that  or  not,  it 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar 
.Association,  Atlantic  City,  June  16,  1917. 


must  be  recognized  that  the  right  of  self-government 
in  cities,  when  granted  by  the  people,  necessarily  limits 
to  some  extent  the  powers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

That  dissatisfaction  exists  with  municipal  govern- 
ment, is  apparent  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the 
subject.  The  condition  is  not  at  all  novel,  as  cities 
have  been  struggling  with  problems  that  have  con- 
tinually arisen  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  municipal  problems  will  always  exist  so 
long  as  population  increases  and  new  wants  arise. 
Changes  are  constantly  demanded  and  reforms  sug- 
gested, and  the  law-makers  are  always  ready  to  give 
prompt  and  sincere  recognition  to  local  requirements. 
In  our  state,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  legis- 
lature has  failed  promptly  to  respond  to  demands  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  cities. 

In  our  compiled  statutes  about  5,000  sections  are 
devoted  to  the  affairs  of  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  town- 
ships and  villages,  and  the  willingness  of  the  legis- 
lature to  meet  any  demand  in  this  direction  is  further 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  during  the  past  five  years,  out 
of  a  total  of  2,144  acts  passed,  1,763  relate  to  mu- 
nicipalities. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  the  desire  for  a  greater 
degree  of  local  self-government  has  taken  hold  of  the 
people  of  this  state  in  common  with  the  people  of 
many  of  the  states  throughout  the  country  and  is  espe- 
cially emphatic  at  the  present  time.  The  development 
of  the  municipality  during  the  past  fifty  years  has  been 
tremendous,  and  this  is  true  whether  we  consider  it 
from  the  viewpoint  of  statistics  or  of  functions. 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Hon.  Clinton  J.  Swartz 

Tax  Receiver  of  TTenton  and  SecTeiary-TTeaturer  of  The  New  Jertey  State  League  of  Manidpaliliet 


The  city  of  Trenton  has  become  well  known  through- 
out the  country  for  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  to  which 
it  has  attained  under  Commission  government     Praise 
for  what  has  been  done  in  Trenton  usually  goes  to  the 
Commissioners  and,  of  course,  great  credit  is  due  them, 
but  there  is  at  least  one  other  official  who  has  had  con- 
siderable to  do  with  the  success  of  Commission  govern- 
ment  in  Trenton  but  who,  because  he  has  the  task  of 
collecting  the  city's  money,  which   is  less  conspicuous 
than  spending  it,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  he  is  a 
very  modest  man,  is  not  generally  given  the  credit  by 
the  public  that  his  work  de- 
serves.    That  man  is  Clin- 
ton J.  Swartz,  Receiver  of 
Taxes  of  the  City  of  Tren- 
ton. 

Mr.  Swartz  was  born  at 
Catasauqua,  Lehigh  Co., 
Pa.,  in  1866.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  until  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  as  messengier.  He 
mastered  telegraphy  and  be- 
came an  operator.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  Western 
Union  office  at  Easlon,  Pa. 
in  1683  and  to  the  main  of- 
fice in  Philadelphia  in  1885. 
His  nest  step  was  into  the 
managership  of  the  Western 
Union  office  at  Atlantic  City 
and  then  to  the  company's 
Trenton  office. 

Mr.  Swartz's  interest  in 
good  municipal  government, 
as  a  citizen,  led  to  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Trenton  Common 
Council  in  1906.  His  ser- 
vice in  this  capacity  was  so 
highly  appreciated  that  he 
was  re-elected  in  ld08  and 

again  in  1910,  being  a  member  of  that  body  when  it  was 
superseded  by  Commission  Government. 

As  a  member  of  the  council  ^Ir.  Swartz  was  placed  on 
its  most  important  committee,  that  of  Finance.  He 
served  on  this  committee  during  his  entire  five  and  a  half 
years  and  was  its  chairman  three  years.  This  service 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  financial  affairs  of  Trenton  and  to  secure  a 
thorough  understanding  of  municipal  finances  in  general. 
A  less  diligent  man  would  have  contented  himself  with 
only  the  former  but  Mr.  Swartz  did  both,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  was  appointed  by  the  City  Commission  to 
the  office  of  Receiver  of  Taxes,  Jan.  1,  1913. 


Mr.  Swartz  has  conducted  his  office  with  all  the  in- 
dustry and  efficiency  which  he  would  put  into  a  private 
business.  He  introduced  fact  into  a  realm  previously 
charged  with  fiction  by  his  procedure  on  the  theory  that 
all  taxes,  poll  and  personal  as  well  as  on  real  estate, 
were  levied  to  be  paid  and  paid  when  due,  and  he  has 
put  Trenton  on  the  map  in  tax  matters  by  making  it 
one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  country  that  really  collects 
its  taxes. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  the  enforcement  of  such  a  rigor- 
ous policy  would  work  a  hardship  upon  some  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  city  but  it 
soon  became  apparent  that 
the  converse  was  true  be- 
cause, since  the  inauguration 
of  this  policy,  Trenton  has 
been  paying  as  it  goes,  in 
fact,  shows  an  annual  sur- 
plus of  receipts  over  ex- 
penditures, and  has  reduced 
its  floating  debt  without  re- 
course to  an  issue  of  bonds, 
and  now  the  taxpayers  of 
Trenton  appreciate  the  work 
their  Tax  Receiver  has  done 
for  them. 

Mr.  Swartz's  study  of  the 
financial  systems  of  munici- 
palities gave  him  also  a 
broad  interest  in  all  other 
phases  of  city  government. 
He  constantly  follows  mu- 
nicipal affairs  and  by  his 
ever-watchful  policy  of 
keeping  informed  on  im- 
proved methods  and  prac- 
tises has  been  valuable  to 
the  Commission  in  bringing 
and  keeping  Trenton  to  the 
forefront  of  American  cities. 
It  was  this  broad  interest 
and  understanding  which 
has  caused  him  to  be  select- 
ed by  the  Commission  as  Trenton's  delegate  to  the 
national  conventions  of  the  American  League  of  Mu- 
nicipalities every  year  since  191 2, 

Through  association,  at  these  conventions,  with  manr 
secretaries  of  State  Leagues  of  Municipalities,  Mr. 
Swartz  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  such  leagues 
and  continually  urged  the  formation  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion in  New  Jersey  until,  with  the  help  of  others  of  the 
present  officers  of  the  League,  the  organization  was  ef- 
fectuated. Since  the  League's  formation  his  interest  has 
increased  rather  than  abated  and  can  be  said  to  be  second 
only  to  his  interest  in  Trenton  and  the  welfare  of  its 
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The    Codification    of   Laws    Relating    to 
Municipalities' 

By  Edward  F.  Merrey 

Member,  CornmUsion  for  the  Revision  and  Codification  of  the  Slatules  Relating  to  Municipalities. 


The  confusion  and  complexity  in  the  New  Jersey 
statutes  relating  to  municipalities  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  comment  throughout  the  state.  In  the  early. 
history  of  the  state,  legislation  concerning  local  gov- 
ernment was  small  in  volume. 

In  the  revised  statutes  of  1847  all  the  general  acts 
relating  to  municipalities  were  collected  on  ten  pages 
under  the  title  "Townships."  At  this  time  a  few  of 
the  more  densely  settled  communities  were  governed 
under  special  charters,  which  were  not  printed  in 
the  compilations  of  general  laws.  As  the  cities 
grew  many  amendments  to  their  charters  were 
required  and  the  number  of  special  laws  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  evils  of  special  legislation  for  muni- 
cipalities soon  became  manifest.  The  system  itself 
was  condemned  as  vicious.  It  was  said  of  it  at  the 
time  that  "these  laws  were  enacted  by  persons  having 
no  particular  interest  in  the  municipality  affected,  and 
having  no  constituency  living  within  its  bounds,  to 
whom  they  were  accountable  for  the  measures  to 
which  they  gave  sanction"  with  the  result  that  "laws 
were  to  be  had  for  the  asking  by  scheming  persons, 
that  were  subversive  of  the  rights  of  property,  and 
which  tended  to  the  most  reckless  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money."  Besides  it  was  said  that  a  practice  was 
maintained  "of  amending  and  supplementing  muni- 
cipal charters  with  a  profusion  that  knew  no  bounds, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  law  of  this  department 
was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  transition,  so 
as  to  make  the  consolidation  of  it  into  a  system,  by 
judicial  decision,  an  impossibility. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1875  to  improve  conditions 
by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  forbidding  the 
passage  of  special  laws  regulating  the  internal  affairs 
of  municipalities  and  commanding  that  general  laws 
be  passed  concerning  them. 

The  revision  of  1877  (the  one  next  following  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution)  contained  fourteen 
pages  under  the  title  "Municipalities"  and  seventeen 

•  An  address  delivered  before  the  Second  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  Slate  League  of  Municipalities,  Tren- 
ton. Jan.  9,  1917. 


pages  under  the  title  "Townships" ;  the  whole  general 
statute  law  relating  to  municipalities. 

The  Legislature  made  no  attempt  at  this  time  to 
prepare  a  set  of  general  laws  relating  to  mtuicipalities 
as  directed  by  the  constitutional  amendment  but  per- 
mitted the  old  special  charters  to  remain  in  force. 
Parts  of  a  great  many  of  them  are  still  in  force.  With 
the  rapid  growth  of  wealth  and  population  new  de- 
mands were  made  upon  the  local  governments  for 
service.  Laws  were  passed  in  great  number  con- 
ferring new  powers  upon  municipalities.  Great  in- 
genuity was  displayed  in  drawing  acts  general  in  form 
which  were  intended  to  apply  to  only  one  municipality. 
The  courts  permitted  the  dividing  of  municipalities 
into  five  classes ;  townships,  towns,  villages,  boroughs 
and  cities  and  held  constitutional  acts  which  applied 
to  only  one  class.  Cities  were  later  divided  into  four 
classes  and  different  acts  were  passed  which  applied 
only  to  one  class.  Even  this  division  was  not  minute 
enough  and  acts  began  to  appear  that  applied  to  cities 
forming  part  of  a  class. 

Other  acts  pretending  to  be  general  in  their  nature 
were  passed  which  took  effect  only  upon  a  referendum 
to  the  voters.  Many  of  these  acts  were  really  special 
charters  containing  long  provisions  conferring  special 
powers  in  conflict  with  general  laws  applying  to 
municipalities.  In  many  instances  these  charters  con- 
tained section  after  section  copied  from  provisions 
of  general  laws  already  in  force  in  the  municipality. 
These  provisions  are  entirely  useless  as  it  has  fre- 
quently been  decided  that  the  general  laws  of  the 
stale  cannot  be  amended  in  this  manner. 

In  time  the  number  of  statutes  relating  to  muni- 
cipalities became  so  numerous  and  the  confusion  and 
conflict  so  great  that  it  became  easier  to  draft  new 
bills  and  have  them  enacted  into  law  than  to  examine 
the  existing  statutes  and  determine  their  effect.  In 
many  instances  we  find  the  same  statutes  enacted 
tvrice.  In  other  instances  copies  of  older  statutes  have 
been  made  and  a  few  words  changed  and  the  whole 
re-enacted. 

So  that  now  forty-two  years  after  the  taking  effect 
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of  the  amendment  forbidding  the  passage  of  special 
laws  regulating  the  internal  affairs  of  municipalities, 
an  amendment  designed  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of 
statutes  in  that  department  of  the  law,  we  find  the 
situation  far  worse  than  it  ever  was  beror«. 

In  the  compiled  statutes  of  1910  we  find  collected 
nine  hundred  pages  of  laws  under  the  title  "Cities," 
seventy  pages  under  "Boroughs,"  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  under  "Towns,"  eighty  pages  under  "Town- 
ships," fifty  pages  under  "Villages,"  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  under  "Municipal  Corporations,"  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  pages  under  "Fire  and  Police," 
and  sixty-four  pages  under  "Public  Parks."  In  ad- 
dition to  these  the  schools  laws  cover  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pages  and  the  tax  laws  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pages.  This  is  a  total  of  nearly  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred pages,  or  more  than  one  third  of  the  compilation. 
Since  1910  over  four  hundred  more  laws  have  been 
passed  relating  to  municipalities  covering  probably 
twelve  hundred  pages. 

Until  this  great  mass  of  material  is  revised  and 
codified  no  lawyer  can  safely  ^ve  an  opinion  on 
questions  of  municipal  law,  and  members  of  local 
governing  bodies  cannot  be  sure  of  the  legality  of  any 
undertaking.  Because  of  this  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion the  legislature  will  be  deluged  with  requests 
for  laws  assuring  particular  municipalities  that  they 
have  authority  to  do  particular  things,  and  the  calen- 
dars of  the  courts  will  be  clogged  with  suits  brought 
to  secure  the  interpretation  of  such  statutes. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  division  of 
municipalities  into  classes  for  the  purpose  of  legisla- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary.  This  statement  has  been 
made  so  often  that  it  passes  without  challenge.  It 
has  been  said  that  power  must  be  conferred  upon  large 
cities  that  smaller  municipalities  do  not  require.  An 
investigation  of  the  statutes  will  show  that  no  power 
has  been  conferred  upon  any  of  the  cities  of  the  state 
that  has  not  been  conferred  upon  other  municipalities. 
In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  greater  powers  have  been 
granted  boroughs  than  cities.  A  study  of  the  statutes 
shows  that  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  the 
powers  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  different  classes 
of  municipalities.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  an  act 
general  in  form,  conferring  identical  powers  on  all 
classes  of  municipalities.  Such  an  act  has  been  pre- 
pared and  will  be  reported  to  the  state  legislature  by 
the  Commission  for  the  Revision  and  Codification  of 
the  Statutes  Relating  to  Municipalities.^    Such  an  act 

'  Passed  with  some  modilications. 


would  make  little  change  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
law.'  While  the  statutes  now  in  force  confer  prac- 
tically the  same  powers  on  all  classes  of  municipalities 
we  find  great  differences  in  the  forms  of  government. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  cities.  It 
is  probable  that,  except  for  those  cities  which  have 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  government,  no  city 
has  a  form  of  government  the  same  as  any  other. 

The  classification  of  municipalities  in  this  state  is 
purely  arbitrary.  The  legislature  has  by  special  act 
incorporated  as  a  city  East  Atlantic  City  which  by  the 
census  return  of  1915  had  a  population  of  twenty. 
This  municipality  is  placed  in  the  same  class  of  muni- 
cipalities as  Newark  with  its  366,721,  We  find  that 
this  little  city,  not  to  be  behind  its  more  populous 
neighbors,  has  divided  itself  into  wards.  There  should 
be  no  fraud  in  its  elections  as  all  the  voters  are  needed 
to  fill  the  election  boards.  No  doubt  many  of  the  city 
offices  are  vacant  for  lack  of  voters  to  fill  them.  Dual 
office  holding  must  be  common  if  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  city  is  to  be  transacted.  While  this  is  the  inost 
glaring  instance  of  misclassification,  there  are  a  great 
many  other  cases  in  which  municipalities  with  popula- 
tions under  one  thousand  have  been  incorporated  as 
cities. 

Some  of  our  townships  have  become  more  populous 
than  many  of  our  cities.  There  are  two  townships 
with  populations  exceeding  twenty  thousand.  The 
needs  of  these  large  populations  have  caused  the  legis- 
lation to  be  enacted  which  gives  the  townships  the 
same  powers  accorded  the  lai^est  city. 

Boroughs  compose  the  most  numerous  class  of  our 
municipalities  and  here  again  there  is  a  great  diver- 
gence in  character.  They  range  in  population  from 
South  Cape  May  with  a  population  of  nineteen  to 
Garfield  Borough  with  I54S5-'  Towns  range  from 
Belvidere  with  1,823  ^°  West  Hoboken  with  38,766. 
(Continued  on  page  29) 

'Editorial  Note:  This  statement  is  applicable  in  another 
way  than  meant  by  Mr.  Merrcy  as  used  here.  The  Commis- 
sion for  the  Revision  and  Codification  of  Laws  Relating  to 
Municipalities  was  commonly  called  the  "Home  Rule  Com- 
mission" and  properly  so,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  required 
by  the  act  which  created  it  to  prepare  and  report  a  bill  pro- 
viding  for  the  largest  possible  measure  of  home  rule  con- 
sistent with  constitutional  limitations.  The  work  of  the 
commission  has  been  very  valuable  in  paving  the  way  for  an 
approach  to  Home  Rule  but,  from  the  standpoint  of  real 
Home  Rule,  the  most  that  could  be  said  for  the  bill,  both  as 
drawn  and  as  passed,  is  that  it  is  only  an  approach  and,  there- 
fore, makes  "little  change  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law." 
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Municipal  Markets   in  New   Jersey 

Br  A.  L.  Clark. 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jersey  Stale  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Public  market  places  have  always  been  r^arded  as 
institutions  which  promoted  thrift  and  have  been  urged 
upon  consumers  as  one  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
commodities  to  consumers.  In  some  nearby  States 
"Farmers  Markets"  have  maintained  themselves 
through  all  the  changes  and  developments  of  recent 
years  and  are  now  more  popular  than  ever.  Many 
Pennsylvania  cities  have  from  two  to  five  "Public 
Markets,"'  In  New  Jersey  there  were  no  genuine  re- 
tail farmers  markets  ten  years  ago.  When  Ex- 
Mayor  Bolsweiler  of  Perth  Amboy  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  in  that  city  in  1908  it  was  called  an 
old-fashioned  idea.  Modern  housewives  would  not 
patronize  it  so  he  was  told.  Today  after  nine  years 
experience  this  open  air  farmer's  market  is  open  three 
days  a  week  and  on  some  "big  days"  nearly  four 
thousand  people  attend  it  to  buy  from  125  farmers. 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  Experiment  Station 
became  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Perth  Amboy 
market  and  was  instrumental  in  starting  one  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  realized  the 
importance  of  such  an  institution  and  during  the  past 
year  has  carried  on  extensive  studies  of  markets  all 
over  the  East.  The  conditions  this  year  have  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  efficient  distribution  meth- 
ods, especially  of  perishable  products,  and  durii^  the 
past  four  months  at  least  ten  municipalities  have 
opened  public  market  places.  These  cities  are  Eliza- 
beth, Hackensack,  Morristown,  Plainfield,  Westficld, 
Glen  Ridge,  Somerville,  Kearny,  Roselle  and  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes.  Several  other  cities  are  giving  the  matter 
■consideration. 

Several  other  cities  have  market  places,  some  of 
which  are  under  municipal  control  and  some  not.  The 
New  Brunswick  market  is  an  excellent  wholesale 
farmers'  market.  Nearly  a  hundred  farmers  often 
congregate  there  and  sell  to  storekeepers  and  huck- 
sters. In  Freehold  the  farmers  gather  daily  in  the 
rear  of  one  of  the  hotels  and  sell  mostly  to  large 
buyers.  In  Asbury  Park  a  wholesale  farmers'  market 
is  well  patronized.  Paterson  has  for  several  years  had 
two  privately-owned  market  places.  In  Trenton  the 
farmers  gather  on  one  of  the  central  streets  to  meet 
wholesale  buyers.     The  Newark  market  combines  an 


outdoor  wholesale  market  and  an  indoor  retail  market. 

Most  of  these  old  established  market  places  need 
reorganizing  along  efficient  business  lines.  There  is 
no  room  for  favoritism  or  the  payment  of  political 
debts  in  running  a  Public  Market.  It  is  essentially  an 
institution  of  service  to  consumers.  Its  purpose  is  to 
afford  better  food  supplies  and  we  have  all  realized 
during  the  past  few  months  the  importance  of  our  food 
services  and  distributing  methods. 

An  informal  open  air  curb  market  can  be  opened  in 
almost  any  city  in  the  State.  Lai^e  cities  such  as 
New  York  and  even  Jersey  City  may  find  such  in- 
stitutions impractical  because  of  the  distance  farmers 
must  haul  the  small  mixed  loads  suitable  for  retail 
market  selling.  In  such  cities  and  in  other  large 
cities  in  New  Jersey  indoor  markets  such  as  the  centre 
market  in  Newark  are  decidedly  useful. 

Public  Markets  should  be  organized  with  the  co- 
operation of  all  parties  interested.  It  is  a  mistake 
for  a  few  enthusiastic  housewives  to  have  a  farmers' 
market  established  without  first  securing  the  hearty 
support  of  a  number  of  farmers.  City  ofRcials  fail  to 
see  their  plans  mature  unless  they  invite  the  counsel 
of  housewives  and  producers.  Indoor  markets  such 
as  the  Reading  Terminal  Market  in  Philadelphia 
where  dealers  as  well  as  farmers  carry  on  retail  sell- 
ing can  frequently  be  introduced  in  large  cities  after 
a  curb  market  has  proved  successful. 

Several  Points  to  Consider 

I.  Type  of  Market. 

Indoor  or  outdoor,  wholesale  or  retail.  The  Bureau 
of  Markets  advises  to  begin  with  an  outdoor  market 
where  wholesale  trading  can  be  carried  on  during  the 
early  morning  hours  and  retail  trading  later. 

II.  Location. 

Retail  farmers'  markets  must  be  convenient  to  the 
housewives  of  the  working  people. 

III.  Organization, 

City  authorities  must  support  it  and  have  chaise  of 
it.  A  market  committee  of  two  farmers,  two  house- 
wives and  one  city  official  has  worked  well  in  some 
cases  in  governing  the  market.  A  market  master  be- 
comes necessary  if  the  market  grows.     The  sealer  of 
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weights  and  measures  in  some  cities  acts  in  this 
capacity, 

IV.   Financing. 

By  starting  the  movement  with  an  open  air  curb 
market  almost  no  expense  is  incurred.  A  market 
master  is  necessary  however.  In  Perth  Amboy  and 
Elizabeth  the  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  as- 
sumes this  duty.  In  New  Brunswick  a  janitor  of  a 
nearby  church  gives  a  few  hours  each  morning  to  the 
work. 

There  is  no  possible  reason  for  making  an  earning 
agency  out  of  a  Public  Market.  In  most  markets  a 
charge  of  from  15  to  25  cents  a  day  is  made  on  each 
farmer.  Such  charges  pay  the  salary  of  the  keeper 
and  interest  on  the  investment  to  the  city.  All  the 
municipal  markets  in  New  Jersey  pay  for  themselves. 

Some  Problems  Which  Present  Themselves 

I.  Lack  of  interest  among  farmers.  Small  farmers 
living  within  ten  miles  of  the  city  are  those  most 
benefited  by  a  farmers'  market.  In  New  Jersey  they 
never  have  done  business  this  way.  It  means  that 
they  must  give  up  established  methods  and  ways.  It 
is  an  experiment  to  them  and  they  should  be  con- 
servative. 

The  ladies  of  Elizabeth  made  a  farm-to-farm  can- 
vass and  thus  secured  the  cooperation  of  farmers. 
Usually  the  County  Board  of  Agriculture,  The 
Grange,  and  the  County  Farm  Demonstrators  will 
lend  their  support  to  the  project. 

II.  Antagonism  of  Dealers. 

Retail  dealers  have  in  some  cases  used  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  public 
market.  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Business  Men's  Organization  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  are  squarely  behind  the  public 
markets.  Public  Markets  bring  fanners  to  town. 
Farmers  buy  where  they  sell.  A  prosperous  farming 
community  around  a  city  is  an  important  factor. 
Good  marketing  facilities  mean  cheaper  food.  Cheaper 
food  means  better  labor  conditions.  A  Municipal 
Market  is  a  valuable  asset  to  a  city's  business  interests. 

The  Public  Market  is  an  educational  institution. 
It  promotes  thrift  by  inducing  housewives  to  adopt 
the  "Cash  and  Carry"  principle  in  shopping.  Its 
educational  value,  however,  is  seldom  considered. 
Women  today  suffer  the  handicap  of  city  rearing  in 
the  purchasing  of  food  supplies.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  most  housewives  were  familiar  with  the  process  of 
flour  making  and  home  grinding  was  common.  Fav- 


orite kinds  of  apples  and  sweet  com  were  used  for 
particular  purposes.  Today  neither  the  dealer  nor  the 
housewives  know  very  much  about  the  different 
varieties.  Apples  are  apples.  Women  in  New  Jer- 
sey have  been  known  to  do  their  canning  with  Georgia 
peaches.  They  did  not  realize  that  they  were  a  month 
ahead  of  time  or  that  Georgia  fruit  was  picked  green 
and  shipped  several  hundred  miles.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  average  dairy  farmer  feeds  his  heard 
with  better  judgment  than  the  average  family  can 
boast.  The  farmer  knows  that  his  profit  depends 
upon  the  analysis,  content  and  quantity  of  food  given 
the  animals.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  a 
child's  growth  and  a  man's  energy  depends  upon  the 
same  thing. 

Public  Mimicipal  Markets  are  economically  sound. 
As  institutions  to  facilitate  the  conservation  of  our 
perishable  food  supplies  they  are  of  great  importance. 
That  they  are  practical  for  New  Jersey  has  been 
proved  and  every  municipality  of  5000  or  more  in- 
habitants should  seriously  consider  the  establishment 
of  one  either  immediately  or  for  next  year. 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  CITY 

Do  you  hear  the  call  of  the  city. 

Do  you  mark  how  the  men  reply? 
Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousanda, 

The  throngs  are  hurrying  by. 
And  those  who  have  failed  are  many. 

And  many  are  those  who  have  won ; 
But  the  most  of  all  the  thousands 

Are  the  men  who  have  just  begun. 

For  "youth"  is  the  call  of  the  city 

And  the  strong  young  men  come  forth 
From  the  cheer  of  the  southern  plantations, 

Prom  the  desolate  farms  of  the  North. 
From  the  old  New  England  homestead. 

Prom  the  lonely  ranch  in  the  West, 
They  bring  their  strength  to  the  struggle. 

They  offer  the  city  their  best. 

They  give  their  youth  and  vigor 

in  eager  sacrifice ; 
And  out  of  the  stress  of  their  toiling 

Shall  the  City  of  Beauty  arise. 
They  are  worn  and  spent  with  labor ; 

They  are  tossed  aside  again ; 
And  the  city  is  calling,  calling, 

For  the  lives  of  other  men, 

— Anna  Louise  Strong. 
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The    Ideal     Policeman 


Aiutin  E.  Griffith* 

Former  Chief  of  Police,  Seattle 


The  ideal  policeman,  or  the  perfect  man,  like  the 
"missing  link"  is  yet  to  be  found.  But  the  prac- 
tical, useful,  community- serving  policeman  is  in  every 
city. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  city  police,  as  we  know 
them,  is  very  recent  in  origin.  Until  Sir  Robert  Peel 
organized  the  modem  police  force,  watches  at  night 
guarded  the  peace  of  the  city.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  hard  and  fast,  or  even  traditional,  yet  about 
the  police  institution.  It  is  plastic,  capable  of  grow- 
ing or  bending  in  any  direction. 

Police  functions,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  rest 
upon  a  scientific  basis.  Every  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  reorganize  the  theories  and  practices  of 
police  work.  Professional  and  other  crime  increases 
out  of  proportion  to  the  increasing  size  and  cost  of 
police  maintenance.  In  addition  to  the  direct  charge 
upon  the  taxpayers  for  official  police  protection,  busi- 
ness men  all  over  the  country  are,  at  their  own  expense, 
maintaining  various  detective  agencies,  watchmen  and 
night  patrolmen  to  supplement  official  protection. 
Little  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  taxpayer  and 
reformer  to  police  expenditures  in  relation  to  police 
efficiency.  Most  people  have  been  content  to  let  the 
police  alone.  This  is  a  mistake.  There  is  nothing 
awe-inspiring  nor  mysterious  about  a  police  depart- 
ment or  police  business.  Although  the  most  respon- 
sible part,  it  is  only  one  of  the  instruments  or  agencies 
for  carrying  on  organized  society.  It  should  be 
scrutinized  and  understood  by  every  citizen.  Police- 
men are  very  human  and  very  sensitive.  They  should 
be  respected  and  treated  accordingly.  The  funda- 
mental requirement  of  a  good  policeman,  that  he  him- 
self shall  obey  the  laws  which  his  duty  compels  him 
to  cause  others  to  observe,  is  becoming,  I  believe,  more 
generally  understood,  appreciated  and  lived  up  to  by 
the  police  of  all  our  large  cities.  This  upward  ten- 
dency will  become  more  manifest  the  faster  citizens 
do  their  duty  by  refraining  from  asking  concessions 
from  the  police  and  ceasing  their  various  efforts  to 
seduce  police  officers  from  the  paths  of  impartiality 
and  rectitude.  Mutual  respect  between  the  people 
and  police  at  all  times  ought  to  be  fostered. 

Toward  standardizing,  broadening  the   work    and 


improving  the  personnel  of  police  departments,  I 
would  suggest  that  special  courses  be  given  by  our 
educational  institutions.  High  school  graduates  and 
college  men  should  be  encouraged  to  enter'  the  police 
profession. 

Towards  this  end  I  would  surest  that  police  de- 
partments of  big  cities  exchange  members.  It  would 
pay  well  if  for  a  time  each  year  one  or  more  members 
were  enabled  to  study  police  methods  and  social  con- 
ditions in  some  other  large  city.  This  practice  could 
be  followed  without  favoritism  and  with  Little  extra 
cost.  Good  results  would  soon  be  obvious  throughout 
the  United  States. 

More  and  varied  duties  should  be  assigned  to  the 
police.  By  so  doing  the  usefulness  and  self-respect  of 
the  members  of  the  department  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. There  is  scarcely  any  errand,  or  inspection 
work  not  technical,  which  the  police  may  not  readily 
be  trained  to  do  and  which  the  police  would  not  soon 
very  cheerfully  do. 

I  believe  in  the  need  and  usefulness  of  women 
police.  Unquestionably  certain  protective  work  can 
best  be  done  by  women.  Only  men  of  unsound  morals 
are  opposed  to  women  police. 

I  am  persuaded  that,  for  the  character  of  service  re- 
quired, and  in  view  of  the  temptation  each  officer  on 
active  duty  is  continually  subjected  to  and  the  high 
standing  for  integrity  which  must  be  exacted  of  a 
policeman,  on  the  whole  the  salaries  paid  are  too  small. 
To  an  efficient,  widely  useful,  socialized  police  force, 
we  could  well  afford  larger  compensation. 

But  police  alone  cannot  effectually  enforce  the  law. 
They  are  entitled  to  support  from  the  other  agencies 
established  for  the  same  purpose.  Effectual  law  en- 
forcement calls  for  co-operation  at  least  between  the 
office  of  prosecuting  attorney,  justice  and  police 
courts  and  chief  of  police.  If  this  co-operation  were 
real  and  thorough,  gambling,  illegal  liquor  selling, 
public  evidences  of  prostitution,  living  off  the  earnings 
of  fallen  women  and  several  other  statutory  crimes 
would  almost  disappear.  Enforcement  of  ordinances 
in  a  police  court  will  not  suppress  crimes  of  the  above 
sort  or  any  crime  which  may  be  more  or  less  commer- 
cialized or  which  is  certain  of  steady  income  or  profit 
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from  its  commission.  The  penalty  in  fines  is  too 
small  and  punishment  by  imprisonment  is  too  short  and 
infrequent  to  be  much  hindrance,  much  less  a  terror, 
to  such  evil  doers.  On  the  other  hand,  steady  and 
vigorous  prosecution,  under  the  state  law  before 
Justices  in  the  Superior  Court  with  a  few  sentences  to 
the  county  jail  for  a  year  or  to  the  state  prison,  would 
do  more  to  keep  down  crime  and  vice  than  several 
hundred  prosecutions  which  the  police  unaided  must 
make  before  the  police  court,  under  the  head  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  for  violation  of  other  ordinances. 
In  these  cases  police  court  penalties  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  oRicial  tolerance.  The  offenders  can  afford 
risk  of  police  interference  when  they  know  the  limit 
of  danger  is  a  police  court  trial.  These  offenders 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  State  Law.  In  de- 
fault of  this  the  police  do  their  best  by  prosecution 
under  city  ordinances.  Even  in  the  police  court, 
according  to  complaints  of  officers,  they  are  oftentimes 
worn  out  by  long  attendance  and  disappointed  by  in- 
terminable continuance  of  cases.  The  practice  of 
lawyers  who  represent  gamblers,  pimps,  prostitutes, 
keepers  of  disorderly  houses,  and  other  protected 
criminals,  is  to  obtain  continuances  on  little  or  no 
showing  for  the  ulterior  purpose  of  wearing  out  the 
policeman,  seeling  witnesses  disappear  and  finally  hav- 
ing the  case  forgotten  or  dropped. 

There  should  be  sufficient  judges.  No  police  judge 
should  be  over-worked.  No  judge  can  meet  the  ends 
of  justice  or  satisfy  himself  hearing  from  nine  to  thir- 
teen thousand  cases  a  year.  It  is  not  unusual  to  spend 
several  weeks  in  the  Superior  Court  and  to  fill  news- 
paper columns  over  one  case  while  in  the  police  court 
hundreds  of  cases  of  greater  importance  to  society  are 
necessarily  being  heard  in  treadmill  fashion  with 
scarcely  a  comment  from  the  people  or  press. 

The  lower  courts,  -especially  the  police  court, 
should  be  authorized  to  use  court  advisors,  or  court 
missionaries  or  probation  officers,  as  they  are  variously 
called,  to  aid  the  court  in  looking  into  the  records  and 
defenses  of  first  and  minor  offenders.  If  first  and 
minor  offenders  were  saved  from  becoming  repeaters 
or  rounders  through  the  agency  of  the  police  court 
there  would  be  less  crime  and  work  for  the  police, 

A  state  law  similar  to  the  Federal  statute  should 
apply  to  the  bringing  of  women  from  place  to  place 
within  the  state  for  immoral  purposes. 

The  law  should  authorize  the  lower  courts,  especialy 
the  police  court  to  apply  the  indeterminate  sentences 
to  first  and  minor  offenders.  There  is  more  need  for 
such  a  law  for  such  courts  than  for  such  a  law  for  su- 
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perior  courts.  Indeterminate  sentences  should  be 
applied  to  the  offenses  of  prostitution,  gambling, 
drunkenness  and  drug  users,  Obviously  it  is  useless, 
as  now  must  be  done,  to  sentence  such  persons  to  short 
periods  of  confinement  or  to  impose  small  penalties. 
Almost  invariably  this  hastens  the  complete  downfall 
of  the  beginner  and  adds  but  one  more  similar  experi- 
ence to  the  habitual  minor  offender.  These  offenders 
should  be  committed  to  proper  custodial  care  under 
building-up  influences  and  labor,  extending  in  time, 
as  it  may  be  in  some  countries,  over  a  period  of  two 
years  as  a  limit,  until  such  offender  shall  be  deemed 
able  to  withstand  the  original  temptation. 

Police  especially  qualified  ought  to  supervise  public 
dancing,  moving  picture  theatres  and  commercial 
amusements  in  general,  including  the  sale  of  obscene 
cards,  pictures ;  also  tobacco  sales  to  minors ;  also  un- 
lawful practices  attending  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
sale  of  drugs,  so  as  to  make  less  frequent  the  crime  of 
abortion  and  the  sale  of  cocaine  and  narcotics.  Mes- 
senger boys  and  newsboys  should  be  given  special  at- 
tention. 

The  police  should  regulate  vehicular  traffic  on  cer- 
tain streets  or  parts  of  streets  in  favor  of  children 
playing  thereon  during  a  portion  of  the  day.  This 
would  be  splendidly  done  by  most  of  the  policemen, 
and  could  be  done  with  scarcely  any  expense  and  with 
very  little  inconvenience  to  vehicular  traffic.  This  is 
being  done  in  New  York  City  and  no  doubt  will  be 
done  in  every  big  city  in  the  course  of  time.  It  is  folly 
to  expect  the  police  to  keep  children  off  the  streets.  It 
is  an  impossible  task.  In  many  parts  of  the  city  streets 
are  going  to  waste  while  the  children  are  expected  to 
keep  off  them.  Their  reasonable  use  of  the  streets  can 
well  be  regulated. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  things  aside  from  the  beaten 
track  of  "An  Ideal  Policeman"  because  they  cause  or 
relate  to  the  larger  part  of  police  work.  Take  abortion 
for  instance.  I  have  no  doubt  the  practice  is  a  grow- 
ing cause  of  public  prostitution,  one  of  the  saddest, 
most  heartless,  difficult  subjects  of  police  work.  Yet 
how  few  are  the  prosecutions  for  this  crime  against 
nature  and  law ! 

I  have  spoken  of  them  because  policemen  become 
discouraged — case-hardened.  Most  of  them  are  good 
citizens.  They  are  anxious  to  do  their  duty,  to  see 
crime  diminish  and  a  better  world.  Instead  they  see 
the  futility  of  their  efforts  and  crime  and  vice  go  on 
in  a  ceaseless  round. 

When  there  is  no  sincere  backing  of  police  effort,  no 
(Continued  on  page  zjl^  ■ 
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Practical  Democracy 

By  H.  S.  Gilbertton 

{A  series  of  articles  on  the  Short  Ballot  Movement) 

VI— A  Short  Ballot  Legislature 

Commission  government  is  a  great  success  in  cities.  This  suggestion  was  received  with  emphatic  approval 

Why  doesn't  some  one  suggest  it   for  states?    The  by  the  press  of  the  country, 

answer  is  that  several  people  have  suggested  it.  Governor  Hodges'  proposal  like  the  one  in  Oregon, 

By  means  of  the  popular  initiative  a  group  of  radi-  was  to  make  the  legislature  as  a  whole,  and  the  legis- 

cals  submitted  to  the  people  of  Oregon  in  191 1  a  plan  lators  individually,  more  dignified,  more  powerful  and 

of  state  government  under  which  there  would  be  but  therefore  more  conspicuous.     He  would  do    this    by 

a  single  legislative  body.     This  would  be  accomplished  placing  the  legislative  power  of  the  state  in  a  single 


by  abolishing  the  Senate,  thereby  fixing  legislative  re- 
sponsibility in  the  lower  house.  The  plan  was  not 
adopted  but  received  a  very  respectable  vote. 

Governor  Eberhardt  of  Minnesota,  proposed  a  reg- 
ular commission  form  of  government  for  his  state. 

In  a  message  to  the  Kansas  legislature  in  1914  Gov- 
ernor George  A.  Hodges  said:  "I  am  now  inclined  to 
believe  that  ...  a  legislative  assembly  of  one  or  at 
most,  two,  from  each  Congressional  district,  would  be 
amply  large.  My  judgment  is  that  the  governor 
should  be  an  ex-officio  member  and  presiding  officer 
of  this  assembly  and  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  meet 
in  such  frequent  and  regular  or  adjourned  sessions 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  business  may  demand; 
that  their  terms  of  office  should  be  four  or  six  years, 
and  that  they  be  paid  salaries  sufficient  to  justify  them 
in  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  public  business. 


spot  where  everyone  could  see  it.     That  is  essential. 

Another  step  must  be  to  clear  out  a  lot  of  the  under- 
brush in  the  way  of  minor  elective  state  officials  hke 
secretaries  of  state,  dairy  commissioners,  state  en- 
gineers, hide  inspectors  and  the  like.  For  after  all, 
the  lawmaking  power  is  the  very  fountain  head  of 
public  policy. 

Every  other  country  practically  confines  its  elec- 
toral activities  to  its  parliament  and  its  local  councils. 
They  do  not  elect  as  we  do  a  lot  of  little  understrapper 
executives,  whose  election  serves  no  real  purpose  other 
than  to  obscure  the  real  popular  issues. 

What  if  commission  governed  cities  have  an  even 
greater  mission  than  to  straighten  things  out  in  the 
home  town?  What  if  they  are  to  be,  if  indeed  they 
are  not  already,  the  great  experimental  laboratory  of 
the  Short  Ballot! 


Expert  Qualifications 

One  of  the  big  cities  of  a  certain  state  needed  an 
expert  mechanic  for  some  important  city  work  re- 
cently and  the  head  of  the  craft  was  asked  to  recom- 
mend one. 

A  skilled  mechanic  of  expert  experience  was  found. 
He  was  "examined"  at  the  City  Hal!  as  follows : 

Q.    What  ward  and  precinct  do  you  live  in  ? 

A.     Ward  i.  Precinct  A. 

Q.     You  are  a ,  ain't  you  ? 

A.     I  try  to  pick  the  best  men  on  the  tickets. 

Q.  The  H —  you  do !  Who  is  your  precinct  com- 
mitteeman ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  can  you  do  to  help  "the  boys"  out  in  the 
next  primary  ?   .    .    . 

He  was  only  a  skilled  mechanic  and  a  good  citizen. 
He  didn't  get  the  position. 
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Assessing  for  Local  Improvements* 


Br  C.  D.  Benson 

Of  the  New  York  Burea    u  of  Municipal  Rctearch 


There  is  probably  no  phase  of  municipal  activities  in 
which  there  is  greater  variation  in  policy  and  practice 
than  in  the  methods  employed  to  initiate  local  improve- 
ments and  to  spread  or  apportion  the  costs  thereof. 

State  laws,  charter  provisions  and  city  ordinances 
set  forth  certain  rules  and  procedures  by  which  local 
improvements  shall  be  conducted,  but  the  care  and 
study  given  to  the  preparation  of  these  regulatory 
measures  has  been  very  inadequate.  They  have  been 
evolved  out  of  the  past  experience  of  other  cities  and 
states  and  compiled  in  most  cases  by  persons  un- 
familiar with  the  complexities  and  chief  considerations 
of  the  problems  involved.  There  is  great  need  for  a 
revised  local  improvement  code  in  practically  every 
city  in  the  country,  to  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  more 
general  charter  provisions  than  exist  at  the  present 
time. 

Conventions  of  engineers  have  been  held  to  de- 
termine on  standard  specifications  for  pavements  and 
the  types  best  adapted  for  certain  conditions,  yet  local 
improvement  petitions  continue  in  far  too  great  a  pro- 
portion to  request  the  lowest  priced  types  without 
adequate  regard  to  the  qualities  best  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular conditions.  Why  should  not  the  question  of 
standardizing  local  improvement  procedure  and  the 
accompanying  assessm<'nts  be  given  as  much  attention 
as  pavements? 

What  Constitutes  a  Locjd  Improvement 
Existing  legislation  indicates  that  the  prevailing  con- 
ception of  a  local  improvement  adheres  rather  closely 
to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  word.     It  is  univer- 
sally recignized  that  the  opening  of  new  streets,  con- 

*  This  is  the  fourth  o£  a  series  of  articles  being  published 
in  New  Jersev  Municipauties  on  different  phases  of  muni- 
cipal finance.  The  problem  of  finances  being  one  of  prime 
importance  and  "always  with  us"  we  have  arranged  to  offer 
our  officials  the  results  of  the  best  work  that  can  be  obtained 
on  the  subject.  The  articles  cover  purchasing,  borrowing, 
eicpcnditures,  accounting,  auditing  and  budget  making.  They 
are  being  prepared  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  and  are  appearing  also  in  The  American  City.  It 
is  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Buttenhelm,  Editor  of 
The  American  City  that  we  are  able  to  print  them.  The  above 
article  apKared  in  the  August  1917  number  of  The  American 
City. 


struction  of  permanent  or  first  pavements,  sewers,  etc., 
may  be  and  are  generally  made  the  subject  of  an  as- 
sessment apportioned  to  an  assessment  area.  Any  un- 
dertaking which  creates  a  facility  for  new  or  addi- 
tional access  to  property,  for  providing  water  or  drain- 
.>ge,  for  greater  light  and  ventilation,  is  obviously  an 
improvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  street  widening  to  ac- 
comodate traffic  congestion,  especially  on  through  traf- 
fic arteries,  are  improvements  which  benefit  the  com- 
munity but  may  result  in  actual  damage  to  abutting 
property  and  perhaps  to  an  entire  neighborhood  by 
changing  its  character. 

The  acquisition  of  property  for  park,  playground, 
school  or  boulevard  purposes  is  variously  considered 
as  a  local  improvement  or  as  a  municipal  project. 
Opinions  on  this  general  class  of  acquisitions  differ 
radically  without  regard  to  theory,  but  rather  by  virtue 
of  traditional  statute  and  charter  drafting,  the  basis  for 
which  has  been  found  in  past  and  archaic  experience 
of  other  statute  and  charter  makers. 

Examples  of  the  arbitrary  determination  of  whether 
an  undertaking  is  a  local  or  a  general  improvement 
are  found  in  nearly  every  city.  Thus,  lateral  sewers 
up  to  a  certain  diameter  may  be  assessed  against  an 
improvement  area,  whereas  trunk  sewers  are  made  a 
matter  of  a  general  bond  issue  which  is  retired  by 
general  taxation.  The  first  paving  of  a  street  is  a 
matter  for  local  assessment  in  some  cities  without  re- 
gard to  the  durability,  cost  or  type  of  pavement.  Per- 
haps the  amount  per  square  yard  which  may  be 
assessed  is  definitely  set  forth  in  the  charter  provision 
covering  this  point.  The  charter  may  have  been 
drawn  twenty  years  ago,  when  requirements  and  con- 
struction practices  were  not  comparable  with  present- 
day  conditions. 

There  are  many  intangible  benefits  derived  from 
improvements  which  cannot  easily  be  evaluated.  Should 
or  should  not  ornamental  or  boulevard  lighting  con- 
struction be  assessed  against  abutting  property  or  an 
assessment  zone,  or  be  paid  for  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  city  ?  Should  street  cleaning,  snow  and  refuse 
removal  be  a  function  for  general  taxation  or  special 
assessment  ?    These  latter  functions  are  in  the  nature 
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of  operating  expenses,  yet  it  is  found  that  park  and 
playground  maintenance  and  operating  of  lighting 
systems  are  made  the  subject  of  local  assessment  in 
certain  cities.  Similarly,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a 
water  or  sewage  pumping  station  which  serves  a  cer- 
tain definite  area  being  operated  from  funds  raised  by 
special  assessment.  Arguments  have  even  been  pre- 
sented for  defraying  the  expense  of  city  fire  depart- 
ments from  special  assessment  funds. 

If  diligent  search  were  made,  it  would  probably  be 
possible  to  find  a  good  example  for  the  general  tax 
and  also  for  the  local  assessment  methods  for  evei^ 
municipal  public  works  activity.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  this  country  must  soon  take  steps  to  co- 
ordinate the  best  opinion  into  an  operating  code  for 
determining  when  and  to  what  extent  a  municipality 
may  finance  its  expansion  and  operation  by  funds  de- 
rived from  local  assessments. 

Apportionment  of  Assessments 

Theoretically,  the  apportionment  of  assessments  for 
local  improvements  is  supposed  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  benefits  derived  or  the  damage  incurred.  Even 
though  the  benefit  is  tangible  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate. 
This  has  led  to  a  general  principle  that  the  assessment 
shall  not  exceed  the  benefit,  but  no  recognition  has 
been  taken  of  the  reverse  phase  of  the  situation,  name- 
ly, that  the  benefit  shall  not  exceed  the  assessment, 
or  in  its  practical  application  that  the  assessment 
should  be  equal  to  the  benefit  instead  of  being  merely 
in  proportion  thereto.  This  would  create  situations 
where  the  amount  of  assessment  exceeded  the  cost 
of  the  particular  improvement.  This  method  of  as- 
sessing would  be  analagous  to  a  tax  on  the  unearned 
increment  in  land  values  and  could  be  argued  well 
from  both  sides. 

Although  here  and  there  being  abandoned,  the  front 
foot  method  of  assessing  is  still  the  prevailing  means 
of  apportionment.  The  fact  that  it  is  somewhat  less 
popular  than  heretofore  indicates  that  it  has  been 
found  unsatisfactory.  This  is  especially  true  for 
highway  and  sewer  work. 

All  apportionment  must  necessarily  depend  upon  a 
determination  of  the  area  over  which  the  assessment 
is  to  be  spread,  whether  this  area  is  considerable  in 
extent  or  comprises  only  the  two  sides  of  one  street. 
Another  phase  consists  in  ascertaining  the  city's  share^ 
if  any,  which  is  a  part  of  the  improvement.  The  de- 
termination of  the  assessment  area  is  a  simple  or  a 
complicated  problem  (generally  the  latter)  in  pro- 
portion to  the  possibility  of  applying  definite  standards 
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in  accordance  with  which  the  benefits  may  be  de- 
termined. Here  is  immediately  encountered  the  un- 
desirability  of  inflexible  rules  laid  down  by  law  to 
cover  all  cases.  To  say  that  an  assessment  area  zone 
shall  extend  back  from  the  line  of  a  street  opening  to 
a  distance  of  450  feet  creates  a  method  which  cannot 
be  equally  applied.  To  limit  the  assessment  to  ten  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  does 
likewise.  To  require  the  ci^  at  lai^e  to  bear  the 
expense  of  all  intersections  is  not  necessarily  a  correct 
distribution  to  fit  all  cases. 

The  various  methods  in  use  to-day  -throughout  the 
country  comprise  the  front  foot  basis,  with  which 
everyone  is  familiar;  the  area  zone  method,  which 
apportions  the  assessment  in  various  percentages  to 
zones  of  different  or  equal  widths  running  parallel 
to  the  line  of  the  improvement ;  the  assessed  valuation 
method,  which  distributes  on  the  basis  of  property 
value  either  along  the  improvement  or  in  a  zone  ex- 
tending aloi^  and  some  distance  back  from  the  im- 
provement ;  the  district  method,  which  is  largely  used 
for  sewer  drainage  areas;  and  the  flat  rate  method, 
which  assesses  on  a  definite  schedule  for  all  classes  of 
improvements  and  is  generally  applied  to  abutting 
property  only. 

A  choice  as  between  the  existing  methods  may  or 
may  not  solve  the  problem.  Perhaps  each  should  be 
retained  for  certain  classes  of  improvements  and  a 
combination  or  a  new  method  be  determined  upon 
for  others.  In  any  event,  each  has  proved  unsatis- 
factory in  its  application  to  peculiar  situations.  This 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
tensive study  of  all  methods  of  apportionment  is 
necessary. 

Financing  of  Assessments 
There  are  many  methods  of  financing  local  improve- 
ments, but  the  scopp  of  this  article  does  not  permit  of 
an  analysis  of  each  method.  The  chief  consideration 
must  always  be  to  save  as  large  an  amount  of  interest 
charge  as  possible,  both  from  the  city's  and  the  prop- 
erty owners'  standpoint. 

Improvements  are  financed  by  both  serial  and  sink-, 
ing  fund  bonds,  each  of  which  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Payments  may  be  made  by  property 
owners  in  one  payment  or  by  the  deferred  payment 
method.  Contractors  may  be  paid  directly  by  the  city 
or  may  themselves  collect  the  assessments  or  discount 
the  assessment  certificate  at  a  local  bank.  Moreoverj 
the  cost  may  be  determined  prior  or  subsequent  to 
the  starting  of  the  work. 
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Municipal  Building,  Lodi. 


One  feature  of  the  financing  or  improvement  work 
which  is  frequently  left  out  of  consideration  is  the 
question  of  interest  on  bonds  issued  and  sold  before 
the  first  payments  for  the  work  are  made,  or  before 
any  assessments  are  receivable.  It  frequently  happens 
that  where  a  project  is  contemplated  a  bond  issue  must 
be  authorized.  This  authorization  is  based  on  an  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  the  bonds  are  often 
immediately  sold.  The  interest  may  be  as  high  as  S 
per  cent,  whereas  the  interest  allowed  the  municipalify 
in  local  banks  may  be  as  low  as  2  per  cent.  Con- 
sequently the  city  loses  3  per  cent  on  the  amounts 
issued  during  the  period  between  the  issuance  of  the 
.bonds  and  the  payments  to  contractors. 

Similarly,  in  cases  where  assessments  are  spread  and 
the  amount  is  collected  in  one  payment  before  work 
has  been  completed,  the  property  owner  loses  interest 
during  the  elapsing  period. 


Proper  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  question 
of  determining  the  maximum  assessment  to  be  col- 
lected in  one  payment,  in  order  not  to  inflict  a  hard- 
ship upon  individual  property  owners.  In  the  same 
connection,  penalties  and  interest  rates  on  deferred 
payments  should  be  considered. 

Many  cities  have  made  the  mistake  of  financing  tem- 
porary payments  on  a  basis  of  five  annual  installments 
payable  by  the  property  owners  of  the  assessment  dis- 
trict, although  the  life  of  the  pavements  in  question 
is  less  than  this  period. 

The  cost  of  local  improvements  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  annua!  operating  or  maintaining  charges, 
such  as  street  cleaning,  special  lighting,  etc.,  are  in 
the  nature  of  taxes  and  may  be  collected  like  taxes. 

Powers  of  Initiation  and  Protest 

Many   city   charters   confer   the  power   to  initiate 
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certain  local  improvements  on  the  property  owners 
of  the  locality  or  the  street  in  which  the  improvement 
is  contemplated.  In  most  improvements  this  is  mis- 
placed power  and  jurisdiction.  The  general  public 
of  an  assessment  district  is  usually  most  incompetent 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  pavement  and  almost  invari- 
ably chooses  the  cheapest  first  cost  variety,  for  the 
reason  that  subsequent  pavements  will  be  constructed 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  city.  Similarly  the 
property  owners  are  usually  permitted  by  charter  to 
prevent  local  improvement  work  even  though  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  and  been  initiated  by  an  auth- 
orized city  official,  such  as  the  commissioner  of  public 
works,  or  of  streets  or  by  a  body  such  as  the  city 
council. 

•The  right  to  initiate  local  improvements  should  not 
be  denied  property  owners  but  should  be  controlled 
by  a  veto  power  responsibly  located.  An  added  func- 
tion should  be  delegated  to  the  vetoing  power,  namely, 
that  of  initiating  improvements  as  well  as  of  prevent- 
ing them. 
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Municipalities 
When  in  need  of  material  or  equipment  in  the  line 
of  those  advertised  in  New  Jersey  Municipalities 
do  not  fail  to  give  your  advertisers  a  chance.  We 
take  "ads"  only  from  reliable  concerns.  They  are 
helping  us  produce  this  magazine,  and  other  things 
being  equal,  deserve  your  preference.  When  writing 
mention  New  Jersey  Municipalities. 

ARE  YOU  PROUD  OF  YOUR  TOWN? 
If  so.  five  it  a  lefitiin^te  boost  by  telling  others. 
NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES  is  anxious  to  re- 
port anything  that  would  be  of  interest  or  value  to 
another  municipality.  All  municipalites  whether 
members  of  the  League  or  not  are  invited  to  send  in 
items  of  interest  concerning  their  activities.  If  your 
municipality  has  performed  a  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment or  if  you  have  hit  upon  a  successful  way  of  do- 
ing something  that  previously  was  done  inefficieotiy 
let  us  know  about  it  This  is  cooperation  and  it  may 
be  of  great  value  to  a  fellow  municipality.  We  are 
also  interested  in  securing  pictures  of  interesting  ob- 
jects of  municipal  interest. 


Recognition  We  Shall  Try  To  Merit 


"One  of  the  most  interesting  and  helpful  municipal 
pubHcations  of  the  country  is  "New  Jersey  Municipali- 
ties"— the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  in 
January. 

The  periodical  is  published  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities,  and  is  edited  by  Claude  H. 
Anderson,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Informa- 
tion, Princeton  University. 

New  Jersey  has  a  live  municipal  league,  and  a  val- 
uable magazine." — Kansas  Municipalities,  July   1917. 

"There  is  being  published  in  this  State,  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  which  was 
organized  in  May,  1915,  and  of  which  Mayor  Donnelly, 
of  Trenton,  is  President,  a  well-printed  and  illustrated 
monthly  periodical  of  thirty-two  pages.  The  April 
number  is  the  fourth,  and,  as  it  comes  to  our  table,  we 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  its  publication  was 
not  begun  long  ago.  It  cannot  help  but  prove  useful 
to  every  municipality,  lai^e  and  small,  and  to  evary 
official  member  of  each  municipality  who  will  care- 
fully read  it.  The  articles  are  by  professors,  mem- 
bers of  bureaus  of  municipal  research  and  leading  mu- 


nicipal officers.  Among  the  practical  subjects  treated 
in  the  April  number  is  one  on  shade  trees,  by  Mr. 
Forbes,  of  our  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development ;  one  on  "Aids  to  Efficient  Buying,''  by 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Thomas,  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research;  one  on  "Lower  Living  Costs  in 
Cities;"  and  these  are  only  specimens,  which  show 
how  an  interchange  of  views  on  such  important  topics 
may  aid  municipalities  to  improve  their  condition  and 
that  of  their  citizens.  The  publication  ought  to  have 
the  widest  kind  of  a  circulation." — The  New  Jersey 
Law  Journal,  May  1917. 

Moscow,  Russia,  25  May  1917. 
Dear  Sirs : — Please  be  so  kind  to  send  me  a  sample 
number  of  the  "New  Jersey  Municipalities"  magazine, 
which  will  be  suggestive  to  the  municipalities  of  the 
Russian  cities. 

Yours  truly, 

BORIS  N.  SIMIN,  C.E., 
3  Rasgulay,  Moscow,  Russia. 
Member  of  the  Russian,  American  and  New  England 
Water  Works  Associations, 
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Items  of  Interest— New  Jersey  and  Elsewhere 


New  Jersey 


The  Gas  Case 

As  we  go  to  the  press,  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  on  the  application  of 
the  Public  Service  Corporation  and  other  gas  com- 
panies for  a  lower  standard  of  gas  or  for  higher  rates 
or  both,  has  not  yet  been  rendered.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  be  forthcoming  within  a  short  time. 

This  case  has  created  enough  interest  among  our 
municipalities  to  warrant  some  statement  here  con- 
cerning it. 

About  June  ist,  the  Public  Service  Corporation  and 
other  smaller  manufacturers  of  gas  made  application 
to  the  Public  Utility  Commission  for  the  privilege  of 
lowering  the  standard  of  their  product  or  for  higher 
rates  or  both. 

Of  course,  such  an  application  aroused  interest  in 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  and  The  New  Jersey 
State  League  of  Municipalities  naturally  recognized 
that  here  was  a  place  where  they  should  use  their 
united  strength  in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  our  municipalities.  Therefore,  without  any  inten- 
tioned  hostility  to  the  cause,  if  it  should  appear  just, 
but,  frankly,  with  some  suspicion  bom  of  previous  ex- 
perience with  some  of  the  public  utility  corporations 
of  the  State,  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Mu- 
nicipalities, through  its  Executive  Committee,  deter- 
mined that  the  League  must  do  what  it  could  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  our  municipalities. 

Unfortunately  the  funds  of  the  League  were  in- 
sufficient for  it  to  proceed  without  recourse  to  its 
members  and,  as  the  only  feasible  method  of  pro- 
cedure, the  League  issued  an  invitation  to  all  munici- 
palities of  the  State  with  a  population  of  1500  or  more, 
whether  members  of  the  League  or  not,  to  join  in  the 
matter  by  contributing,  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion, an  amount  not  to  exceed  one  cent  per  capita  for 
bearing  the  expense  of  the  gas  litigation. 

This  invitation  met  with  a  very  satisfactory  response 
and  we  proceeded  accordingly.  Three  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Commission  at  which  the  League  was 
represented  by  City  Counsel  Frazer  of  Newark,  George 
L.  Record  of  Jersey  City,  City  Counsel  Bird  of  Tren- 
ton, City  Counsel  Miller  of  Passaic,  City  Counsel 
Milton  of  Jersey  City,  City  Counsel  Scott  of  Paterson, 


City  Counsel  Hague  of  Elizabeth,  and  Executive  Sec- 
retary Anderson  of  the  League. 

The  League  was  also  represented  at  a  conference  on 
the  matter  called  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
Washington,  The  Bureau  of  Standards  interested 
themselves  in  it  because  similar  applications  based  on 
the  same  grounds  had  been  made  at  this  time  in  a 
number  of  states. 

The  entire  case  of  the  gas  companies  rested  on  the 
two  following  propositions : 

1.  A  governmental  need,  which  it  was  alleged  exist- 
ed for  the  gas  by-products  of  toluol  and  benzol  for  the 
manufacture  of  high  explosives  for  the  war.  These 
could  not  be  extracted  from  the  gas,  it  was  asserted, 
without  lowering  the  standard.  The  gas  companies 
accordingly  asked  that  they  be  permitted  to  manufac- 
ture gas  having  a  minimum  heating  value  of  550 
British  Thermal  Units  rather  than  600  as  at  present. 

2.  An  alleged  increased  cost  of  labor  and  com- 
modities going  into  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Record,  representing  the 
League,  made  it  clear  that  the  municipalities  of  New 
Jersey  were  not  opposed  to  a  grant  of  the  privilege 
of  extracting  the  by-products  if  it  were  shown  that 
the  government  actually  desired  it  and  if,  after  the 
granting  of  such  privilege,  if  granted,  or  contingent 
upon  such  grant,  if  made,  there  might  be  a  satisfactory 
re-adjustment  of  rates  so  that  the  gas  consumer  would 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  the  now  existing  price  for  a 
poorer  gas,  of  which  he  would  have  to  bum  more, 
thus  allowing  the  gas  companies  to  dispose  of  their 
valuable  by-products  without  consideration  for  the 
consumer  from  whose  leaner  gas  the  by-products 
would  be  made. 

The  case  was  rested  with  the  Board  of  Public  Utility 
Commissioners  July  i6th. 

State  Civil  Service  Efficiency 
One  of  the  efficiency  efforts  of  Governor  E<i^  is  a 
survey  of  thfe  civil  service  positions  of  the  State  with 
a  view  to  further  establishing  and  to  maintaining  state 
positions  on  an  absolutely  efficient  basis  with  stand- 
ardization of  service  and   salaries. 

In  addition  to  the  merit  attaching  to  the  effort  in 
itself,  the  Governor  is  to  be  especially  commended  for 
securing  Mr,  J.  L.  Jacobs  of  Chicago  for  the  work. 
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Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  man  whose  ability  in  this  line  of  work 
is  well  recognized  throughout  the  country  and  his 
int^^ty  is  such  that  his  employment  insures  a  sound, 
comprehensive  and  un-inftuenced  piece  of  work. 

Pioneer  Work  in  Newark 

The  city  of  Newark,  through  the  stimulus  of  its 
energetic  Department  for  City  Inspection  of  Gas,  Gas 
Meters  and  Flexible  Gas  Tubing,  of  which  Mr.  Ells- 
worth Francisco  is  inspector,  has  taken  a  pioneer  step 
forward  in  protecting  its  citizens  from  cheap  imita- 
tions in  flexible  gas  tubing  and  consequent  gas  dangers 
by  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  making  it  unlawful  to 
sell  such  unsafe  gas  tubing. 

In  answer  to  our  inquiry  on  this  matter  Mr  Fran- 
cisco has  written  as  follows: 

"An  asphyxiation  due  to  the  use  of  a  piece  of  gas 
tubing  made  from  layers  of  brown  paper  held  Whether 
with  a  smear  of  glue  compound,  woimd  aroimd  a  wire 
coil  and  covered  with  a  cloth  braid,  started  an  in- 
investigation  by  our  city  officers  with  the  result  that 
this  ordinance  was  recommended,  passed  and  approv- 
ed and  became  effective  on  March  13,  1917. 

The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  members  have 
been,  very  deservedly,  highly  complimented  for  taking 
this  important  step  toward  safe-guarding  human  life 
and  making  it  possible  to  rid  the  city  of  dangerous 
gas  tubing. 

It  appears  that  Newark  is  the  first  city  in  the  coun- 
try to  regulate  by  law,  the  use  and  sale  of  flexible  gas 
tubing.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Standards  and  several 
other  cities  are  studying  the  matter  and  definite  steps 
following  our  lead  is  assured.  I  would  earnestly  sug- 
gest that  every  municipality  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, where  gas  is  now  supplied,  give  consideration 
to  some  sort  of  regulation  along  the  line. 

In  enforcing  the  provisions  of  our  ordinance,  each 
retail  dealer  who  sells  gas  tubing  in  the  city  has  been 
required  to  submit  a  sample  of  the  kinds  of  tubing  he 
sells,  for  approval,  to 'the  City  Inspector  of  Gas  and 
Gas  Meters  and  a  permit  to  sell  the  approved  kinds  is 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  display  card  bearing  a  sample 
of  each  approved  kind  of  tubing  attached  thereto. 
This  card  must  be  publicly  displayed  in  the  dealer's 
store  for  the  benefit  of  the  customer.  Periodical  in- 
spections will  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  retail  dealers 
and  prevent  the  sale  of  disapproved  tubing. 

Since  municipal  regulation  of  the  sale  and  use  of  gas 
tubing  is  a  new  departure,  we  have  fixed  our  standards 
as  liberal  as  possible  but,  ultimately  by  gradually  rais- 


ing these  standards,  we  will  only  approve  of  the  best 
and  safest  gas  tubing  obtainable.  The  best  gas  tubing 
now  on  the  market  is  reasonably  safe  with  ordinary 
care  and  uses  but  we  anticipate  that  governmental 
regulations  will  be  an  incentive  if  not  a  necessity  to 
make  manufacturers  improve  their  products  and  put 
out  only  the  best  and  safest  gas  tubing  that  manufac- 
turing genius  can  provide," 

The  ordinance  follows : 
"An  Ordinance  Prohibiting  the    Sale    and    Use    of 

Other  Than  Approved  Tubular  Connections  for 
Illuminating  Gas  Fixtures  and  Appliances." 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Newark,  as  follows: 

Section  i.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
persons,  firm  or  corporation  to  use,  sell,  expose  or  offer 
for  sale,  to  install  or  affix,  in  the  City  of  Newark  any 
tubular  connection  or  fabric  intended  for  any  illumi- 
nating gas  fixture,  stove,  heater,  or  lamp,  or  other  gas 
appliances,  unless  such  tube  connection,  hose  or  similar 
device  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Inspector  of 
Gas  and  Gas  Meters  of  the  City  of  Newark. 

Section  z.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  Newark,  its  officers  and  em- 
ployees, the  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  the  Assistant 
Superintendents  of  Buildings,  the  Police  Officers  of 
the  City  of  Newark,  the  Bureau  of  .Combustibles  and 
Fire  Risks,  and  the  said  Inspector  of  Gas  and  Gas 
Meters  of  the  City  of  Newark  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  ordinance. 

Section  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  which 
shall  be  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  ordinance  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  of  Twenty  Dollars  ($20)  for 
each  offence. 

Section  4.  All  ordinances  and  parts  of  ordinances 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section   5.     This   ordinance   shall   take   effect   im- 
mediately. 
Adopted  March  3,  1917.  P.  C,  O'BRIEN, 

President  of  Common  Council. 
Presented  to  the  Mayor  for  his 
approval  March  3,  1917.  A.  ARCHIBALD, 

City  Clerk. 
Approved  March  13,  1917.  THOS,  L.  RAYMOND, 
Mayor, 

Camden  City  Planning 
The  second  annual  report  of  the  City  Plan  Com- 
mission of  Camden  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  a  splen- 
did report  and  shows  clearly  that  the  Camden  Com- 
mission has  continued  on  the  job  with  as  much  en- 
thusiasm and  efficiency  as  was  evidenced  by  their  first 
annual  report.  In  addition  to  items  of  special  city 
planning  interest  it  contains  a  draft  of  a  proposed. 
Smoke  Ordinance  which,  we  consider,  excellent. 
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"Trenton  Makes— The  World  Takes" 
This  is  the  new  slogan  of  Trenton  which,  due  to  the 
persistence  of  Mayor  Donnelly,  now  looms  before  the 
travelers  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  system. 

The  sign  is  located  on  the  Bridge  Street  bridge 
spanning  the  Delaware  River.  It  is  12  feet  high  and 
420  feet  long,  and  in  the  letters  of  the  slogan  there  are 
2,500  electric  lights.  In  the  center  of  the  sign  there 
is  a  large  flag  done  in  electric  lights.  At  one  end  is 
an  arrow  pointing  to  Trenton. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  municipal  advertising  sign 
in  the  world. 

Home  Garden  Protection 
Many  municipalities  of  the  State  have  taken  great 
interest  and  expended  considerable  energy  on  home 
war  gardens.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
insect  and  fungous  disease  allies  of  the  Kaiser  have 
b^^n  to  mobilize.  To  meet  this  enemy  Mr.  Chas, 
H.  Nissley,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department,  has 
prepared  a  very  valuable  circular  on  how  to  protect 
the  garden  from  insects  and  fungous  diseases. 

To  get  the  information  contained  in  this  circular 
to  the  people  it  was  sent  to  all  newspapers  of  the 
state  and,  by  the  New  Jersey  Committee  on  Public 
Safety,  to  all  mayors  and  township  chairmen.  Copies 
may  still  be  obtained  upon  request  to  the  New  Jersey 
Committee  on  Public  Safety,  State  House,  Trenton, 
or  direct  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A  Municipal  Alum  Mzuiufacturing  Plant  at 
Trenton* 

During  the  year  1914,  the  city  of  Trenton  placed  in 
cfieration  a  filtration  plant  which  uses  the  very  latest 
development  of  the  refined  sand  or  mechanical  method 
of  filtration.  As  is  well  known  by  many,  this  process 
provides  for  the  utilization  of  alum  as  a  coagulant  to 
flocculate  the  impurities  in  the  water  prior  to  the 
filtering. 

Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  importation  and  to  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  surphuric  acid,  alum  increased,  about  a 
year  ago,  from  one  cent  a  pound  to  three  and  four 
cents  a  pound.  The  superintendent  of  the  Trenton 
filtration  plant,  Frederick  W.  Ds^ett,  recommended- 
to  the  City  Commissioners  that  the  city  make  its  own 
alum,  and  we  decided  to  give  his  recommendation  a 
trial.  A  plant  for  this  purpose  was  erected  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  $1,000.  Nearly  200  tons  of  alum 
has  been  made  to  date,  and  the  city  has  saved  about 
$4,000  by  invading  the  manufacturing  field  and  creat- 
ing this  essential  product  itself  instead  of  paying  the 
tribute  demanded  by  the  chemical  manufacturers. 

The  process  in  use  in  this  city  was  developed  at  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  water  purification  plant  by  C.  P. 
Hoover,  the  chemist  in  charge  of  that  phase  of  muni- 
cipal activity  in  Columbus.  Only  two  materials  are 
used — ordinary  commercial  sulphuric  acid  and  bauxite. 
The  latter  is  a  clay  found  in  the  southern  states,  con- 

•  Reprinted  from  Thf  American  City  for  May,  1917. 


Front  and  Side  View  of  the  Filtration  Plant  at  Tbemton,  N.  J. 
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ALVU    BOILIKG    IN    THE   CtYSTALUZI SO    BoX    AT   THE    TttSTON 

FiLnAUoN  Plant 

taining  over  50  per  cent  of  alumina.  It  is  the  source 
of  metallic  alumnium.  The  hauxite  is  crushed  and 
imlverized  to  about  the  fineness  of  cement.  It  is 
then  mixed  with  about  double  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  large  steel  tank  with  paddles  operated  by 
power.  After  thorou^  mixii^,  it  is  run  into  wooden 
boxes  lined  with  paving  brick.  When  first  run  in,  it 
looks  ver^'  much  like  brown  paint,  but  it  soon  gets  hot 
and  boils  violently,  gi\')ng  off  clouds  of  steam.  Within 
an  hour  the  boiling  is  finished  and  the  mass  cools  and 
crystallizes  into  alum  cake.  It  becomes  so  hard  and 
solid  that  a  pneumatic  hammer  is  used  to  break  it  out 
of  the  box. 

The  alum  made  by  this  method  bears  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  product  which  one  gets  at  drug 
stores.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  due  to  the  iron 
contained,  and,  though  hard  and  brittle,  it  is  as  porous 
as  a  sponge.  As  a  coagulant,  however,  it  is  just  as 
effective  as  the  more  refined  product.  This  is  the 
real  reason  why  Trenton  can  make  alum  cheaper  than 
those  r^ularly  engaged  in  producing  a  commercial 
product. 

The  removal  of  the  iron  and  insoluble  materials  is 
the  item  that  constitutes  the  principal  cost  in  manu- 
facturing alum.  For  water  purification  work  these 
impurities  are  not  objectionable,  and  so  a  cheaper 
process  can  be  employed.  The  city  of  Trenton  ex- 
pects to  be  able  to  make  its  alum  regularly  at  a  cost 
of  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  cost  involved  in 
manufacturing  regular  commercial  filter  alum. 
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This  process  is  worthy  of  considerati<Mi  by  the  many 
municipalities  which  are  still  paying  the  high  war 
prices  for  their  commercial  coagulating  chemicals  in 
use  at  mechanical  filtratitm  plants. 

FftED.  W.  Donnelly,    Maj-or. 

Elsewhere 

Garbage  Di:q>osaI 

The  Secretary-  of  Agriculture  of  the  U.  S.  has  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  mayors  of  all  large 
cities  which  have  no  reduction  plants  for  recovering 
valuable  materials  from  garbage: 

"This  department  desires  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  matter  of  the  conser^-ation  of  the  gartage  in  your 
city.  At  the  present  time  there  exists  throughout  the 
world  a  shortage  of  both  fats  and  fertilizer  materials. 
This  situation  promises  to  grow  more  serious  as  the 
war  in  Europe  continues.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  that  all  a^'ailable  sources  of  both  of 
these  materials  should  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
Garbage  contains  on  the  average  about  2  per  cent  of 
grease  and  about  20  per  cent  of  tankage,  the  latter 
having  valuable  properties  as  a  fertilizer  matcriaL 
Any  method  of  disposal  of  garbage  in  large  dlies 
which  does  not  recover  both  the  grease  and  the  tank- 
age is  uneconomical  and  particularly  deplorable  in  the 
present  circumstances.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  urge 
upon  your  consideration  the  advisability  of  so  treat- 
ing the  garbage  from  your  city  as  to  insure  the  re- 
covery of  its  \-aluable  constituents.  That  this  may 
be  made  a  source  of  profit  to  a  municipality  has  been 
proven  by  numbers  of  cities  in  the  United  States  where 
municipal  rendering  plants  have  been  erected,  and  in 
a  number  of  others,  private  plants  are  now  operating 
and  paying  dividends  on  the  investments.  We  wili  be 
glad  to  furnish  you  with  any  further  information  at 
our  disposal  on  the  subject,  upon  request" 

St.  Louis  Street  Railway  Control 
The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Alderman  has  passed  an 
ordinance  into  which  has  been  written  an  agreement 
between  the  city  and  the  United  Railways  of  St. 
Louis,  which  controls  the  street  railway  systems.  The 
ordinance  is  in  the  form  of  a  conditional  franchise 
extension,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  city  is  to 
share  equally  in  the  profits  above  six  per  cent,  on  a 
valuation  of  $60,000,000,  and  may  exercise  the  right 
of  acquiring  the  property  on  pa>-ment  of  its  value. 
The  ordinance  is  for  a  term  of  fift>-  years.     The 
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city's  right  to  purchase  may  be  exercised  after  ten 
years  and  at  five-year  intervals  after  that.  The  city 
is  to  have  four  representatives  on  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  company  and  will  name  one  of  the  two 
members  of  a  board  of  control,  the  duties  of  which 
will  be  to  supervise  the  service  and  equipment,  decide 
what  new  extensions  shall  be  built  and  determine  how 
the  cost  of  these  extensions  will  be  distributed,  subject 
to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Missouri  Public 
Service  Conunission. 

The  company  is  given  nine  months  in  which  to 
accept  the  ordinance.  In  the  mean  time  it  must  scale 
down  its  capitalization  to  the  $6o,ooo,cxx>  agreed  upon. 
If  not  accepted  the  ordinance  will  not  be  binding  upon 
the  company.  There  is  no  referendum  attached,  the 
measure  requiring  the  approval  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  the  Aldermanic  Board  and  the  Mayor. 

Woman  Mayor 

Mrs.  Marion  N.  Horwitz  has  been  elected  mayor 
of  Moorehaven,  Fla. 

It  seems  that  Mrs.  Horwitz  entertains  no  advanced 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  women  holding  public  office. 
She  was  opposed  to  the  idea,  but  the  people  refused 
to  nominate  any  one  against  her  and  finally  won  her 
reluctant  consent  by  submitting  to  her  a  petition 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
place.  At  the  election  she  received  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  votes  cast.  She  is  the  first  woman  Mayor 
of  the  South.  She  advocates  non-partisanship  in 
municipal  affairs,  liberal  use  of  the  referendum  and 
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advanced  measures  for  the  improvement    of    local 
sanitation,  police  regulation,  schools  and  financing. 

Municipal  Pork 

The  city  of  Hull,  Mass.,  has  a  herd  of  325  hogs 
which  are  turning  garbage  into  pork,  and  providing  a 
cheaper  disposal  of  waste  than  was  possible  under  the 
former  garbage-reduction  methods.  Hull's  municipal 
or  community  pinery  has  been  undertaken  in  response 
to  appeals  for  more  meat  production,  and  officials  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  report  the 
system  as  practical. 

The  town's  committee  of  public  safety  advanced  the 
money  to  buy  the  young  pigs,  which  were  sold  again  at 
cost  to  citizens.  The  land  for  pasturing  and  housing 
the  hogs  was  given  free,  so  the  only  cost  was  two-large. 
hog  houses.  One  man  feeds  and  manages  the  entire 
herd.  Each  day  the  uneaten  garbage  is  taken  away 
before  any  more  is  fed;  all  hogs  are  inoculated  against 
cholera  and  are  kept  under  sanitary  conditions. 

When  the  hogs  are  ready  for  market  the  unit  cost 
of  care  and  feeding  will  be  shared  equally  by  the 
owners,  and  this  sum  plus  the  original  cost  of  the  pig 
will  be  the  only  expense  to  the  owners.  The  public 
safety  committee  is  holding  a  surplus  of  young  sows 
for  breeding,  since  it  plans  to  continue  the  system. 
Citizens  of  the  town  extol  the  advantages  of  its  garbage 
disposal  and  recommend  it  for  other  places  of  similar 
size. 


Bolton  as  It  Is  and  as  It  Might  Be 


This  is  the  title  of  a  new  volume  de  luxe  by  Thomas 
H,  Mawson,  Lecturer  on  Landscape  Design  of  Liver- 
pool University,  Liverpool,  England.  Mr.  Whitney 
Darrow  of  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  by  whom 
the  book  has  been  imported,  has  favored  New  Jersey 
Municipalities  with  an  editorial  copy  and  we  are 
able  to  say  that  this  is  a  piece  of  work  to  which  we  are 
glad  to  give  unstinted  commendation  without  fear  of 
our  generosity  exceeding  the  book's  deserts. 

The  volume  consists  of  six  lectures  which,  while 


written  with  reference  to  Bolton,  have  a  great  deal  of 
general  interest,  especially  the  first  three  which 
cover  the  subjects  of  "What  Do  We  Mean  by  Town 
Planning?",  "The  Scope  .And  Influence  Of  Town 
Planning,"  and  "Does  Town  Planning  Pay?" 

Profuse  photographic  illustrations  and  plans  and 
diagrams  of  the  best  sort  make  the  volume  one  which 
anyone  seriously  interested  in  city  planning  cannot  well 
afford  to  be  without. 


"War  must  not  destroy  civic  efficiency."— President  Wilson. 
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HOME  RULE  AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

(Continued  from  page  j) 

Interference  in  local  affairs  has  never  met  with 
unqualified  approval  and  we  find  comment  on  that 
subject  as  early  as  1815,  in  an  opinion  by  Judge. 
Spencer,  in  12  Johnson  (N.  Y.)   122. 

In  referring  to  the  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
under  discussion,  he  says,  "Though  the  act  of  1806 
contains  no  recitals  stating  that  it  was  passed  on  the 
application  of  the  corporation  of  New  York  City,  yet 
we  must  presume  that  it  was  so  passed,  it  being  almost 
the  invariable  course  of  procedure  for  the  legislature 
not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  corporation 
without  its  consent,  signified  under  its  common  seal." 

Inherent  Rights  of  Cities 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  both  by  the 
legislature  and  by  the  courts,  to  check  interference. 
The  courts  sought  to  meet  it  on  the  ground  that  cities 
had  certain  inherent  rights  at  common  law  which  were 
not  surrendered  upon  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
which  rights,  it  was  contended,  were  still  vested  in  the 
people  of  the  municipalities. 

The  question  was  first  raised  in  a  Michigan  case 
(LeRoy  vs.  Hurlburt,  24  Mich.  44),  in  which  Judge 
Cooley  discussed  the  question  whether  self-govern- 
ment is  a  mere  privilege  granted  by  the  legislature  to 
be  withdrawn  at  will,  and  found  in  the  constitution  of 
that  state  implied  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  the 
legislature  as  regards  local  government;  that  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  view  of  a  well  understood  and 
tolerably  uniform  system  of  local  government,  existing 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  from 
which,  he  stated,  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  gen- 
erally supposed  to  spring. 

In  Holt  V.  Denny,  1 18  Ind.  449,  it  was  held  that  the 
right  of  inhabitants  of  cities  to  control  their  local 
affairs  could  not  be  taken  away  by  the  Legislature, 
and  was  not  surrendered  upon  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution; that  it  was  still  vested  in  the  people  of  the 
respective  municipalities,  and  that  the  legislature 
could  not  appoint  officers  to  administer  municipal 
affairs. 

This  principle  was  also  declared  in  other  States, 
notably  in  Nebraska  and  Texas.  The  decisions  in 
Indiana  and  Nebraska  were  afterward  modified,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  in  overruling  the  lower 
court  of  that  State,  held  that  "No  inherent  right  of 
self-government  can  be  implied  from  the  history  or 
traditions  of  the  State." 
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That  no  such  right  exists  in  New  Jersey  has  been 
definitely  settled  by  our  highest  court,'  in  Booth  v. 
McGinnis,  78  Law,  346. 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  held  that  our  con- 
stitution does  not  guarantee  to  the  people  local  self- 
government,  and  does  not  prohibit  the  Legislature 
from  exercising  powers  of  local  self-government 
through  the  instrumentality  of  commissions,  however 
chosen.  The  Legislature  has  complete  control  of 
municipalities. 

Legislative  Charters 

The  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  law-making  powers 
to  remedy  the  matter  have  not  been  taken  very  seri- 
ously, as  all  legislative  charters,  no  matter  what 
powers  are  granted,  are  of  course  controlled  by  the 
Legislature,  and  do  not  prevent  interference  in  local 
affairs.  In  Wisconsin,  where  a  Home  Rule  Charter 
was  granted  by  the  Legislature,  it  was  declared  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

The  so-called  Home  Rule  Act,  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature  of  this  State,  is  hardly  entitled  to  be 
classed  as  such.  It  is  rather  a  codification  of  mu- 
nicipal acts. 

Constitutional  Charters 

The  first  attempt  to  give  cities  a  complete  entity 
apart  from  the  State  by  constitutional  amendment,  was 
in  1875,  when  the  State  of  Missouri  adopted  what  is 
known  as  the  Freeholder  Charter  System,  By  the 
provisions  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
adopted  in  that  year,  every  city  with  a  population  of 
over  100,000  was  given  certain  privileges  of  self- 
government  never  before  possessed  by  an  American 
municipality.  It  was  vested  with  the  constitutional 
authority  to  elect  if  it  saw  fit,  a  "Board  of  Free- 
holders,'' which  was  to  act  as  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion for  the  city.  Such  a  board,  when  chosen,  was  to 
frame  for  the  city  a  charter,  which,  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  Legislature,  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  approval  or  rejection.  If  ratified  by 
the  people,  it  became  the  organic  law  of  the  city. 

Acting  under  this  provision,  St.  Louis  adopted  such 
a  charter,  which  remained  in  force  until  1914,  when 
an  amended  charter  was  adopted.  Kansas  City 
adopted  a  similar  charter  in  1889. 

In  1879,  California  incorporated  in  its  constitution  a 
freeholder  charter  provision,  differing  somewhat  front 
the  Missouri  experiment.  It  empowered  a  city  having 
a  population  of  over  100,000  (afterward  reduced  to 
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3>5oo)  to  frame  a  charter  for  its  own  government, 
consistent  with  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 
The  charter  was  first  voted  upon  by  the  people,  and  if 
adopted,  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for  approval 
or  rejection  as  a  whole.  If  approved,  it  became  the 
organic  law  of  the  city.  The  courts  held  that  under 
this  constitutional  provision,  the  people  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Legislature  the  right  to  exercise  any  legis- 
lative authority  in  the  enactment  of  a  municipal 
charter,  until  after  its  provisions  had  been  formulated 
and  approved  by  the  city  itself,  and  that  any  power 
might  be  conferred  thereby,  which  the  Legislature 
might  grant  in  a  legislative  charter.  More  than  half 
the  cities  of  California  have  adopted  the  new  system. 

Home  Rule  constitutional  provisions  were  adopted 
by  the  State  of  Washington  in  1889;  Minnesota  in 
1896 ;  Colorado  in  1902 ;  Oregon  in  1906 ;  Oklahoma 
in  1908;  Michigan  in  1908;  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Texas  and 
Arizona  in  1912. 

The  Minnesota  amendment  provided  for  Home  Rule 
under  a  general  law,  and  more  than  forty  of  the  eighty 
cities  are  working  under  the  new  system. 

Some  very  interesting  questions  have  been  raised  in 
the  courts  of  Minnesota  touching  the  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  cities  adopting  the  home  rule  charter. 
The  provision  was  silent  on  the  question  of  eminent 
domain,  but  the  court  held  that  the  evident  purpose 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  was  to  ^ve  munici- 
palities all  powers  necessary  to  their  welfare  and  pro- 
gress, and  that  the  power  granted  by  the  people  em- 
braced the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

The  question  was  also  raised  as  to  the  right  of  tha 
city  to  regulate  certain  judicial  proceedings.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  Duluth  charter  prescribed  the  manner  in 
which  claims  against  the  city  should  be  presented,  and 
provided  for  an  appeal  to  the  District  Court  in  case  of 
allowance  or  disallowance  by  the  Common  Council, 
The  Supreme  Court  held  the  provision  concerning  the 
appeal  valid  and  an  appropriate  subject  for  charter 
supervision  and  regulation. 

A  home  rule  clause  was  part  of  the  constitution  un- 
der which  Oklahoma  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
all  the  larger  cities  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  and 
operate  under  the  commission  form  of  government. 
The  power  of  cities  was  extended  by  an  enabling  act 
passed  the  same  year,  which  gave  to  cities  the  right  to 
own  public  utilities,  and  also  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  any  material  for  public  improvement  purposes, 
and  to  sell  such  materials  to  other  cities. 

Ohio,  with  the  experience  of  a  dozen  or  more  states 
before  it,  adopted  a  plan  of  home  rule  in  1912,  which, 


I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Bar,  is  pop- 
ular, and  is  working  successfully  in  many  of  the  cities. 

Two  years  ago  a  home  rule  feature  was  included  in 
the  new  constitution  submitted  to  the  people  of  New 
York.  It  was  not  adopted,  but  I  call  attention  to  it, 
because  the  framers  of  it  seem  to  have  had  in  mind 
tiie  experience  of  some  of  the  Western  states,  and 
avoided  some  fatures  which  have  not  proved  satisfac- 
tory. It  gave  to  every  city  exclusive  power  to  manage, 
regulate  and  control  its  private  affairs,  and  its  mu- 
nicipal government,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  the  general  laws  of  the  State. 

The  cities  were  empowered  to  organize  and  manage 
all  departments  of  the  municipal  government  and  to 
regulate  the  powers,  duties,  qualifications,  mode  of 
selection,  number,  terms  of  office,  compensation  and 
method  of  removal  of  all  city  officers  and  employes. 

The  general  purport  of  the  provision  was  stated  to 
be  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  repeated  applications  to 
the  legislature  as  heretofore  in  city  matters,  and  to 
enable  cities  to  control  their  own  property,  affairs  and 
municipal  government,  subject  to  certain  supervising 
power  of  the  legislature. 

The  adoption  of  home  rule  in  some  twelve  of  the 
western  states,  has  brought  forth  a  large  amount  of 
litigation,  due  to  the  vagueness  of  many  of  the  provi- 
sions, and  to  the  general  terms  in  which  they  are 
couched.  The  result  was,  that  the  courts  were  called 
upon  to  interpret  many  doubtful  clauses. 
'  The  most  important  part  of  the  litigation  arose  from 
the  failure  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  the  local  and 
state  powers.  The  limitation  in  the  grants  were  of 
course  necessary.  The  State  must  retain  control.  In 
many  of  the  states  these  limitations  have  been  strictly 
construed  on  the  principle  that  all  questions  as  to 
grants  of  power  to  municipal  corporations  over  which 
a  doubt  has  arisen,  must  be  decided  against  the  mu- 
nicipality. 

The  courts  of  Missouri  held,  that  the  proposition 
that  when  a  city  has  adopted  a  charter  it  is  out  of  and 
beyond  all  legislative  influence,  cannot  be  sustained, 
and  the  courts  of  California  adopted  the  same  view. 

In  Ohio  it  has  been  held  that  the  municipal  charter 
is  the  constitution  of  the  city,  limited  only  by  its  own 
and  the  provisions  of  the  State  and  Federal  constitu- 
tions ;  that  it  has  placed  the  local  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  the  locahty,  who  ought  to  know  better 
than  an  outside  assembly  just  what  the  locality  wants 
and  what  it  does  not  want;  that  the  legislature  may 
possibly  prescribe  limitations,  but  is  restrained  from 
making  direct  and  affirmative  I^slati^  in  matters  of 
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purely  local  significance ;  that  the  provisions  of  a  char- 
ter have  the  same  force,  within  the  limits  prescribed, 
as  a  statute  passed  by  the  legislature. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  in  most  of  the 
Western  states,  the  courts  have  made  liberal  con- 
structions of  the  powers,  and  the  cities  have  obtained 
complete  control  of  the  local  affairs,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  or  desirable  under  our  form  of  government. 

With  the  experience  of  the  Western  states,  it  is  now 
possible  to  enumerate  the  functions  which  are  advis- 
able or  necessary  for  a  city  to  exercise.  On  this  sub- 
ject it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  certain  mat- 
ters regulated  by  municipalities  which  are  and  always 
must  be  under  the  immediate  regulation  and  control 
of  the  state. 

Such  general  subjects  as  crime,  contracts,  domestic 
relations,  wills,  mortgages,  lands,  real  and  personal 
property,  insurance,  banking,  corporations  and  many 
others,  have  never  been  regarded  as  appropriate  sub- 
jects of  local  control.  No  question  regarding  them 
has  come  up  in  any  of  the  states.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain matters  which  have  been  recognized  as  of  local 
interest  exclusively,  which  may  become  so  involved  and 
far  reaching  in  their  relations  that  the  State  will  have 
to  step  in  and  assume  control.  When  the  supply  from 
the  back  yard  well,  or  the  town  pump,  became  insuffi- 
cient or  unhygienic,  one  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  a 
city  was  an  adequate  supply  of  potable  water.  Fifty 
years  ago,  this  was  a  purely  local  concern.  But  as 
necessities  increased  with  population,  in  order  to  con- 
serve the  source  and  purity  of  the  supply,  and  guar- 
antee an  equable  distribution  of  water,  it  became  a 
matter  of  State  control  and  regulation. 

This  applies  also  to  many  other  municipal  functions 
which  in  former  days  concerned  the  household,  and 
later  the  city,  and  which  today  must  be  supervised  by 
general  State  laws.  This  is  only  one  of  the  importani: 
phases  which  must  be  considered  in  dealing  with  the 
question. 

In  view  of  the  rule  relating  to  municipalities  it  is 
better  to  make  a  specific  enumeration  of  powers,  sct 
them  forth  in  explicit  terms,  a  course  which  has  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  states.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  New  York  Constitution  is  probably  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  framed.  It  grants  powers 
which  are  definitely  stated,  and  the  limitations  im- 
posed are  clearly  specified. 

Home  Rule,  if  adopted  in  our  State,  should  be  based 
on  a  grant  direct  from  the  people.  A  city  should  be 
permitted  to  frame  and  adopt  its  own  charter,  subject 


only  to  the  laws  relating  to  matters  of  general  State 
concern.  This  would  give  cities  complete  control  of 
local  matters,  and  make  unnecessary  the  repeated  ap- 
plications to  the  legislature  in  matters  relating  to 
internal  affairs.  ^  provision  of  this  kind  would  not 
make  a  city  independent  of  the  legislature,  but  it  would 
simplify  legislation  and  prevent  the  legislature  from 
saddling  on  a  city  measures  which  interfere  with  its 
proper  and  natural  development. 


THE  IDEAL  POLICEMAN 

(CoHtinued  from  page  14) 
adequate  conception  of  the  right  thing  to  do  in  deal- 
ing with  vice  and  crime,  or  in  prevention  of  crime  or 
redemption  of  criminals,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  some  policemen  come  to  regard  their  main 
purpose  is  to  fill  in,  do  tread  mill  duty  and  draw  their 
salary. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion  the  police  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  public  criticism.  The  best  of  them  suffer  in 
silence  from  the  sweeping  charges  and  taunts  fre- 
quently made  by  a  reckless  press. 

Considering  the  vast  number  in  cities  who  make 
their  living  directly  or  indirectly  off  vice  and  crime  and 
off  (the  gullibility)  of  others  but  who  themselves  are 
not  classed  as  criminals,  their  tremendous  political 
power,  their  dead  weight  against  an  upright,  efficient 
police,  the  corruption,  petty  and  great,  they  resort  to 
as  a  matter  of  business  to  break  down  policemen  singly 
or  collectively,  the  surprising  fact  is  that  not  more 
policemen  prove  unworthy  their  great  office. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  upon  the  cry,  "Take  the 
police  out  of  politics."  It  is  true  that  they  are,  as  a 
body,  extremely  subject  to  that  pernicious  thing  in 
public  office  known  as  "political  influence,"  and  more 
especially  to  that  bastard  in  law  and  refuge  for  vice 
and  crime  known  as  "the  policy  of  the  administration." 

This  policy  is  in  effect  stronger  than  law.  When 
this  policy  changes,  the  police  change.  This  policy  is 
fixed  and  becomes  known  to  the  police  not  so  much 
by  what  it  said  as  by  the  character  of  the  Mayor  or 
Chief  over  them.  They  are  keen  observers  of  public 
opinion  and  see  it  refiected  in  the  officials  elected. 

This  tolerance  by  the  people  of  a  rule  by  a  policy 
that  ignores  the  law  is  a  pitfall  for  the  individual 
policeman  and  a  blight  upon  the  entire  department. 

The  pohce  will  be  in  politics  so  long  as  public  opin- 
ion sanctions  violation  or  non-enforcement  of  certain 
laws  by  their  superior  officers.     The  police  will  be 
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out  of  politics  as  soon  as  public  opinion  forbids  afi- 
archy  in  high  places. 

The  form  or  name  of  police  management  will  in 
this  regard  make  no  difference.  In  New  Orleans  the 
"red  light"  is  almost  an  honored  institution.  A  police 
commission  is  used  there.  In  San  Francisco,  because 
of  an  acquiescent  public  opinion,  the  "red  light" 
flourishes  within  a  stone's  throw  of  police  headquar- 
ters. But  the  Iowa  Abatement  law  is  the  law  of 
California.  In  Des  Moines  the  commissioner  quickly 
closed  the  bawdy  district  when  public  opinion  de- 
manded. In  New  York  the  police  never  were  so  effi- 
cient as  under  the  present  commissioner  who  is  re- 
garded as  an  embodiment  of  order  and  decency.  Not 
long  ago  the  police  commission  was  superseded. 

Undoubtedly  public  sentiment  will  act  more  quickly 
and  positively  for  or  against  a  policy  of  order  and 
decency  when  police  control  is  undivided  as  under  a 
mayor  or  commissioner.  The  police  are  as  much  de- 
moralized, the  mischief  is  bad  whether  the  police  are 
used  to  break  the  law  under  pretense  of  enforcing  law 
or  are  allowed  to  wink  at  certain  evil  conditions.  Dry 
in  spots  downstairs  and  wet  upstairs  is  no  stimulus  to 
an  all  round  efficient  police  force.  In  the  first  case 
public  opinion  is  moved  by  prejudice,  in  the  latter  by 
self-interest. 

The  way  then  to  secure  permanent  higher  grade 
police  effort  and  to  keep  the  sworn  officers  of  the  law 
out  of  politics  is  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  police 
control  upon  a  single  individual  such  as  mayor  or 
commissioner  and  to  keep  public  opinion  healthy  and 
intelligent  and,  therefore,  against  the  policy  of  any 
administration  not  in  accord  with  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  come  again  to  the  fundamentals  of  a  good  police- 
man and  of  successful  administration  of  police  meth- 
ods and  practices,  namely  knowledge  and  observance 
by  themselves  of  the  laws  they  are  obligated  to  en- 
force. But  I  say  again  it  is  useless,  a  waste  of  money 
by  taxpayers  to  expect  this  standard  from  the  rank 
and  file  unless  their  commanding  officers  of  whatever 
name,  directly  responsible  to  the  people,  set  good 
examples. 

I  do  not  believe  tlie  ideal  policeman  can  be  made 
by  the  arbitary  strictness  of  military  discipline.     Dis- 


cipline is  essential,  but  it  should  be  fair  and  open, 
measured  by  the  facts  in  each  case.  The  police  force 
is  a  civil,  not  a  military  institution.  Its  itiembers  are 
permanent  citizens  and  mostly  married  men.  Them- 
selves and  families  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  com- 
munity they  serve.  Their  civic  interest  and  pride  may 
always  be  appealed  to  for  better  effort  or  extra  work. 

Individually  they  must  be  taught  self-control,  that 
"He  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city."  Brutality  must  be  stamped  out.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  less  and  less  of  it  throughout  the 
country.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  settle  their 
own  quarrels  in  their  own  way  because  they  are 
policemen. 

In  this  country  we  shall  come  to  use  the  same 
patience,  caution  and  solicitude  in  the  selection  of  men 
of  character  for  all  grades  of  men  and  officers  that  is 
used  in  several  countries  of  Europe. 

A  community  can  have  in  an  intelligent,  socialized, 
humanitarian  body  of  police  a  most  useful  civilizing 
agency. 

I  am  glad  to  conclude  by  calling  your  attention  to 
the  broader  spirit  and  purpose  evident  in  the  police 
department  of  the  city  of  Oakland  and  the  splendid 
co-operation  shown  by  the  University  at  Berkeley. 
There,  as  I  am  informed,  the  purpose  is  to  make  of 
police  work  "not  a  job,  but  a  profession."  Extension 
lectures  are  given  the  department  with  the  thought  of 
prevention  uppermost  rather  than  detection  and  pun- 
ishment. Subjects  taught  embrace  causes  of  crime, 
physiology,  feeblemindedness,  defects  and  their  rela- 
tion to  offenses,  first  aid,  evidence  and  criminal  law. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  example  will  spread  to  our 
own  university  and  police  and  in  time  will  everywhere 
be  accepted  as  one  way  to  approximate  the  "Ideal 
Policeman." 

ERRATUM 

In  the  descriptive  list  of  laws  affecting  municipalities  pub- 
lished in  the  May  number  of  New  Jebsev  MumciPALrnES, 
(page  22)  Assembly  Bill  No.  592  Ch.  in  1917  Laws  152  is 
listed  as  going  in  effect  Feb.  i,  1918.  The  date  should  read 
July  4,  1917.  This  makes  a  disparity  in  the  time  at  which 
the  Act  embodying  the  codification  of  laws  relating  to  muni- 
cipalities becomes  effective  and  the  time  of  the  taking  effect 
of  the   repealers  but  they  were  so  passed  by  the  legislature. 


If  all  mankind  minus  one,  were  of  one  opinion,  and  only  one  person  were  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
mankind  would  be  no  more  justified  in  sUencing  that  one  person,  than  he,  if  he  had  the  power,  would 
be  justified  in  silencing  mankind.— i/o/in  Staart  Mills. 
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THE  CODIFICATION  OF  LAWS  RELAT- 
ING TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

(Continued  from  page  lo) 
South  Orange  with  a  population  of  over  6,000  is 
classed  as  a  village. 

The  reclassification  of  municipalities  would  be  very 
difficult  and  would  doubtless  meet  with  strenuous 
opposition.  It  would  be  useful  only  for  the  purpose 
of  systematizing  the  form  of  governmental  structure 
which  does  not  now  seem  to  be  desired. 

At  present  a  practice  maintains,  in  drawing  charters 
for  cities,  of  specifying  the  form  of  government,  the 
officers  to  be  appointed  and  the  powers  conferred  in 
great  detail.  This  is  unnecessary.  Municipal  charters 
should  provide  simply  for  a  governing  board,  leaving 
lo  it  the  power  to  create  such  offices  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  transacting  the  business  of  the  municipality. 
Powers  should  be  conferred  by  general  law's  and 
should  not  be  set  out  at  great  length  in  the  charter. 
All  officers  other  than  the  mayor  and  the  members  of 
the  governing  board  should  hold  office  under  civil 
service.  The  mayor  and  governing  board  determine 
the  policy  of  the  government  and  are  the  only  officers 
who  should  be  subject  to  change.  Other  officers  and 
employees  should  be  dismissed  only  for  misconduct  or 
inefficiency  or  for  reasons  of  economy.  That  effi- 
ciency comes  from  long  service  is  elementary. 

Most  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment of  the  various  cities  of  the  state  have  been  drawn 
to  meet  supposed  local  needs.  The  inhabitants  of 
each  city  have  become  accustomed  to  their  particular 
form  of  government  and  would  object  to  any  law  pre- 
scribing a  form  of  government  applicable  to  all  cities. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  as  a  city  grew 
in  size  it  became  necessary  to  give  it  a  more  complex 
form  of  government,  and  that  it  became  necessary  to 
create  additional  legislative  and  administrative  boards 
with  each  increase  of  population.  The  commission 
form  of  government  law  provides  a  system  that  can  be 
used  by  any  municipality  in  the  state  no  matter  what 
may  be  its  size  or  class.  The  governing  board,  pro- 
vided for  in  this  law  is  modeled  after  our  township 
committee,  being  composed  of  five  men  elected  at 
large.  That  it  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted 
is  proof  that  the  citizens  of  the  majority  of  our  cities 
prefer  their  own  peculiar  form  of  government  and 
would  resist  any  attempt  to  put  into  effect  a  uniform 
system.  A  simplification  of  the  statutes  might  be 
atfected  by  permitting  a  convention  of  the  citizens  of 
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a  municipality  to  frame  a  form  of  government  which 
could  be  put  into  effect  upon  a  referendum  to  the 
voters  of  the  municipality  and  without  recourse  to  the 
legislature.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done  without 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

A  problem  which  will  have  to  be  solved  in  the  near 
future  has  been  created  by  the  multiplication  of  our 
municipalities.  Hundreds  of  boroughs  have  been  in- 
corporated within  the  last  few  years.  The  Commis- 
sion for  the  Revision  and  Codification  of  the  Statutes 
Relating  to  Municipalities,  at  its  hearings  sought  the 
reason  for  the  desire  of  so  many  communities  to  be 
set  off  from  townships  and  incorporated  as  boroughs. 
Officials  of  boroughs  lately  formed  when  questioned, 
stated  that  incorporation  as  a  borough  had  not  been 
sought  because  a  borough  has  more  powers  than  a 
township  but  because  differences  had  arisen  between 
the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  townships  over 
the  question  of  improvements.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  township  de- 
sired more  improvements  and  the  township  govern- 
ment would  not  grant  them,  with  the  result  that  one 
part  applied  to  the  legislature  for  incorporation  as  a 
borough. 

While  this  division  is  helpful  in  some  respects,  it 
has  its  disadvantages.  The  expense  of  administra- 
tion is  much  increased  while  the  efficiency  in  the  con- 
duct of  many  of  the  affairs  of  government  is  decreased. 
Each  of  these  small  municipahties  has  its  own  pohce 
force,  its  own  fire  department  and  its  own  board  of 
health.  During  the  infantile  paralysis  epidemic  last 
summer  almost  every  municipality  put  in  force  quar- 
antine regulations.  These  regulations  were  not  uni- 
form; in  many  cases  the  rules  in  effect  in  one  com- 
munity were  in  direct  conflict  with  the  rules  in  effect 
in  an  adjoining  community.  Automobiles  and  street 
cars  were  stopped  and  searched  every  mile  or  two. 
In  many  instances  harsh  and  illegal  measures  were 
adopted.  In  some  municipalities  travelers  were  com- 
pelled to  appear  before  local  physicians  for  examina- 
tion and  pay  a  fee  for  such  examination.  Many  of 
the  smaller  municipalities  of  the  State  are  insufficiently 
policed.  No  efficient  attempt  is  made  at  cooperation 
between  the  police  departments  of  the  different  mu- 
nicipalities. It  is  apparent  that  in  matters  of  health 
and  police,  the  municipality,  as  a  unit  of  administra- 
tion, is  too  small. 

In  that  section  of  our  state  lying  near  the  City  of 
New  York  even  the  larger  municipalities  have  not 
been  able  alone  to  render  the  service  required  by  their 
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people  and  we  find  several  of  them  working  together 
on  a  sewerage  system  for  the  valley  of  the  Passaic 
River.  Other  municipalities  are  combining  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  joint  water  supply.  An  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  join  several  of  the  counties 
together  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  tunnel  under 
the  Hudson  River  to  New  York.  These  are  not  the 
only  matters  that  should  be  handled  by  several  com- 
jnunities  jointly.  There  are  very  many  other  pro- 
jects which  might  better  be  handled  jointly  than  by 
the  municipalities  separately.  The  provisions  for 
munici  pah  ties  joining  together  by  contract  to  perform 
■certain  services  are  unsatisfactory. 

We  do  not  find  private  business  dividing  itself  into 
imall  units  but  on  the  contrary  we  find  it  attaining  its 
greatest  efficiency  by  performing  its  services  in  the 
largest  possible  area  consistent  with  the  success  of  its 
interpriic.  The  gas  and  electric  companies  and  the 
trolley  companies  do  not  serve  one,  but  many  com- 
jnunities  and  they  direct  the  running  of  their  business 
irom  a  central  office.  Private  business  has,  in  most 
■cases,  pointed  the  way  to  the  most  efficient  and  ec- 
■onomtcal  method  of  administration  and  in  this  case  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  has  proved  that  the  citizens  of  our 
municipalities  would  be  better  served  if  some  method 
-could  be  conceived  of  combining  them  for  the  purpose 
•of  rendering  certain  services.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  some  activities  which  are  better  handled 
by  the  smaller  unit.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
local  improvements  as  is  indicated  by  the  desire  of 
so  many  communities  to  be  incorporated  as  boroughs 
to  obtain  improvements  refused  to  them  by  the  town- 
ships of  which  they  were  formerly  a  part.  Another 
instance  is  the  formation  of  lighting  districts  in  town- 
ships. In  any  scheme  for  the  consolidation  of  our 
jnunicipalities  the  fact  that  there  are  services  which 
are  handled  better  by  smaller  units  must  be  recognized. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  worked  out  this  prob- 
lem by  incorporating  the  communities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  into  a  Metropolitan  District.  The  State  of 
New  York  solved  it  by  incorporating  the  municipal- 
ities in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  New  York  into  the 
City  of  Greater  New  York.  Under  this  plan  those 
activities  which  can  be  handled  better  by  larger  units 
are  handled  by  the  Metropolitan  District  or  by  the 
Greater  City,  while  matters  of  local  improvement  are 
handled  by  the  municipalities  in  one  case  or  by  the 
"borough  government  in  the  other. 

All  reform  in  the  matter  of  governmental  structure 
is  for  the  future.     Little  can  be  accomplished  now. 
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The  first  step  necessary  is  a  revision  and  codification 
of  the  statutes  conferring  powers  on  municipalities. 
Under  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  this  state, 
growing  out  of  the  lack  of  system  in  the  classification 
of  municipalities  it  is  possible  to  enact  one  law  cover- 
ing all  the  powers  to  be  conferred  upon  all  munici- 
palities. With  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books  much 
of  the  present  confusion  in  the  laws  referring  to 
municipalities  will  be  swept  away  and  more  attention 
can  be  paid  to  the  matter  of  reform  in  governmental 
structure  of  municipahties  and  to  uniting  municipali- 
ties into  districts  for  the  carrying  on  of  those  activities 
which  can  be  more  efficiently  carried  on  by  larger  units 
than  municipalities  as  now  constituted.  The  first 
steps  along  this  line  have  already  been  taken  as  we 
find  in  first  class  counties.  Parks  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  county  board  and  not  under  the  control  of 
the  separate  municipalities.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  this  change  should  first  take  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  parks.  I  should  rather  have  expected  such 
change  would  have  first  manifested  itself  and  would 
have  been  accomplished  in  some  other  municipal  de- 
partment. 

You  gentlemen  of  the  League  of  Municipalities 
must  realize  that  many  departments  of  municipal 
government  could  be  more  efficiently  and  economically 
administered  by  bodies  whose  jurisdiction  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  municipalities. 

Sooner  or  later  New  Jersey  will  be  called  upon  to 
act.  Whether  it  will  be  better  to  consolidate  the  muni- 
cipalities under  a  system  similar  to  that  which  obtains 
in  Greater  New  York  where  some  activities  are  under 
the  control  of  the  central  authorities  and  others  under 
the  control  of  the  local  subdivisions  or  whether  the 
same  result  would  be  obtained  by  merely  transferring 
some  of  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the  municipali- 
ties to  the  counties  is  a  question  to  which  you  should 
give  careful  consideration. 

In  conclusion  I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  study  carefully 
the  report  of  the  commission  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
If  the  bill  drawn  by  us  is  enacted  into  law  your  work 
will  be  greatly  simphfied.  The  commission  would  be 
glad  to  go  over  the  act  with  any  of  you  at  any  time. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  the  matter  referred  to  us  was 
so  great  that  it  could  not  be  finished  earlier.  In  order 
to  complete  our  work  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
legislature  the  commission  was  compelled  to  work 
steadily ;  that  the  task  was  not  completed  sooner  was 
not  because  of  any  lack  of  diligence  but  because  of  the 
extent  of  the  work. 
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SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM  IS  EASY 

When  you  have  our  Booklet  describing  Waste  Cans  for 

STREET,  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  USE 

'  1  'HESE  illustrations  show  three  styles  of  our 
A    complete  line  of  Cans  and  Carts  described 
in  Catalog  PC.     One  of  them  will  just  fit  the 
conditions  that  have  puzzled  you  and  will  offer 
a   good   wearing   economical   solution   of   the 
problem. 

Let  us  send  you  this  Booklet  and  tell  you  all 
about  these  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 
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Ever//  Municipality  Interested  in  the  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  of 
Shade  Trees,  should  have 

"SHADE  TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES" 


By  WILLIAM  SOLOTAROFF.  B.S. 
Superintatdtnt  of  The  Shadt  Trte  Commiuion  of  Eatt  Orange. 

The  material  furnished  in  this  book  is  shaped  and  presented  in  auch  a  way 
as  to  make  it  useful  to  the  private  owner  of  trees,  to  those  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish mOnici pal  tree  departments,  and  to  those  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
such  departments. 

Here  you  will  6nd  just  the  information  that  you  need — everything  that 
you  ought  to  know  about  Shade  Trees.  The  author's  experience  nas  enabled 
him  to  cover  his  subject  in  a  commendable  manner. 

305  pages,  6x9,  profusely  illustrated  with  original  photographs  by  the  au- 
thor— 16  full-page  plates  and  35  figures,  comprising  229  half-tones  and  22 
line  illustrations.     Cloth,  «3.0U  net 

In  view  of  the  particular  value  of  this  book  and  the  need  for  it  in  th« 
municipalities.of  the  state,  New  Jersey  Mdnicipalities  has  consented  to  act 
as  a  distributing  agency.    Therefore,  send  your  order  to 

NEW  JERSEY  MUNIOPAUTIES 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 
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When  in  need  of  material  or  equipment  in  the 
line  of  those  advertised  in  the  New  Jersey 
Municipalities  do  not  fail  to  give  your  adver- 
tisers a  chance.  We  take  "ads"  only  from  re- 
liable concerns.  They  are  helping  us  produce 
this  m^azine,  and  other  things  being  equal, 
deserve  your  preference.  When  writing  men- 
tion New  Jersey  Municipalities. 
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New  Jersey's  New  Municipal  Budget  Act' 

(Chapter  192,  PubUo  Law*  1917) 

By  Walter  R.  Darby 

StaU  Commissioner  of  Municipal  Accounts 


The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide  a  uniform 
procedure  for  the  appropriaticm  budget  of  all  munici- 
palities and  counties  in  the  State  and  to  establish  a 
definite  policy  for  the  financing  of  budgetory  require- 
ments. 

The  plan  of  the  budget  is  that  all  anticipated  reve- 
nues which  are  to  support  expenditures  against  appro- 
priations for  the  year  shall  be  collected  in  one  total 
and  then  distributed  over  the  appropriations  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  the  year's  business.  Under  such  a 
plan  the  practice  heretofore  employed  by  many  munici- 
palities of  distributing  the  moneys  received  from  taxes 
to  support  a  schedule  of  appropriations  and  using  the 
moneys  received  from  miscellaneous  revenues  to  sup- 
plement these  appropriations  is  done  away  with. 
Revenues,  unless  dedicated  to  a  specific  purpose  by 
statute,  lose  their  identity  in  the  sum  total  of  antici- 
pated revenues.  In  other  words,  the  plan  is  to  set 
forth  all  income  according  to  the  source  from  which  it 
is  derived  and  define  the  objects  for  all  expenditures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  "Revenues"  is  used 
in  this  act  to  denote  funds  which  are  available  for  cur- 
rent expenditures  or  budget  appropriations.  By  ob- 
serving this  distinction  moneys  received  for  such  pur- 
poses may  at  all  times  be  kept  distinct  from  "Receipts," 
which  latter  term  should  be  employed  to  designate 
moneys  received  from  assessments  or  other  like 
sources,  and  from  bond  issues  or  proceeds  of  improve- 

*A  considerable  number  of  our  municipalities  are  having 
some  difficulty  in  getting  into  operation  under  the  new  budget 
act.  This  kgislation,  which  means  so  much  as  a  step  toward 
putting  the  linances  of  the  municipalities  of  the  state  in  proper 
order  and  on  sound  and  uniform  bases,  needs  to  be  thor- 
oughly understood  in  each  municipality.  We  have  accordingly 
secured  from  Mr.  Darby,  this  highly  illuminating  article  on 
the  subject. 


ment  notes,  tax  anticipation  notes  or  tax  revenue  notes. 
General  Plan  of  Finances: 

Under  this  plan  the  financial  transactions  of  both 
municipalities  and  counties  are  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct heads,  namely: 

( 1 )  Current  Expenditures  and  Revenues  to  support 

same: 
These  are  the  appropriations  as  set  forth  in  the 
budget  under  section  6,  sub-division  (b),  and  the  reve- 
nue as  anticipated  under  section  6,  sub-division  (a), 
and  are  to  be  known  as  anticipated  revenues. 

(2)  Trust  Accounts: 

Under  this  head  would  come  all  receipts  from  as- 
sessments which,  of  course,  are  dedicated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indebtedness  incurred  for  the  improve- 
ment upon  which  assessments  are  levied.    Note  in  this 
connection  section  44,  Chapter  152,  P.  L.  1917,  which 
reads  as  follows : 
"44.    All  assessments  as  collected  shall  be  immedi- 
ately placed  in  an  account  to  be  known  as 
"Local    Improvement    Assessment   Account." 
Such  moneys  shall  be  used  only  to  pay  indebt- 
edness    incurred     for     such     improvements, 
whether  by   temporary  or  permanent  certifi- 
cates, notes  or  bonds." 
The  receipts  from  utilities  such  as  water,  light,  gas, 
public  docks,  public  markets,  public  warehouses,  etc., 
should  be  treated  separately ;  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments controlled  under  separate  accounts  and  in  no 
way  confused  with  the  budget  accounts  as  defined  in 
the  first  sub-division.    Should  there  be  a  deficit  in  any 
of  these  accounts  for  the  year  such  deficit  should  be 
made  up  by  an  appropriation  in  the  bui^et,  preferably 
in  the  current  year,  but  without  fail  in  the  budget  of 
the  following  year.     Should  there  be  a  surplus  which 
it  is  desired  to  use  for  current  purposes  the  amount 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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The  late  Hon.  George  F.  Brensinger 
—the  Man  and  His  Work 

On  the  night  of  September  11,  1917,  The  Xew 
Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  lost  one  of 
its  most  earnest  workers,  the  city  of  Jersey  Cit\' 
lost  one  of  its  most  able  Commissioners,  the  United 
States  Army  lost  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  Ma- 
jors and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  lost  one  of  its 
most  useful  citizens  and  distinguished  public  lead- 
ers, in  the  death  of  the  Honorable  George  F.  Bren- 
singer. •  • 
The  automobile  disaster  which  occurred  on  his 
fateful  journey  from  Jersey  City  to  Camp  Dix  at 
Wrightstown  cut  him  off  at  the  useful  age  of  thirty- 
five  when  the  big  tasks  that  he  had  laid  out  for  him- 
self had  only  begun. 

Mr.  Brensinger  was  a  man  of  excessive  energies 
and  tireless  endeavors.     For  a  man  so  young  his 
career  was  regarded  as  remarkable.    He  was  bom 
at  Phillipsburg,  Warren  County,  N.  J.,  September 
5,  1882.    He  moved  to  Jersey  City  in  1885  when 
his  father  became  principal  of  the  Jersey  City  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Jersey  City  after  which 
he  attended  Princeton  University  and  West  Point.    He  then  took  up  the  study 
of  law  in  the  Xew  York  Law  School  and  later  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
his  home  city.    In  1908  he  joined  Company  L,  Fourth  Infantry  Regiment,  New 
Jersey  National  Guard,  and  the  next  month  was  made  a  Second  Lieutenant.    Sev- 
eral years  ago  he  was  made  Judge  Advocate  for  the  guard,  with  the  title  of  Major. 
The  entrance  of  Mr.  Brensinger  into  politics  was  in  1911,  when  he  was  nominat- 
ed for  the  Assembly.    He  was  elected  that  year  and  again  in  1912.    In  1918,  when 
Commission  government  was  adopted  in  Jersey  City  he  became  a  candidate  for  a 
Commissionership  and  was  elected. 

As  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Jersey  City  Mr.  Brensinger  had  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Revenue  and  Finance  and  was  Vice  Mayor.  When  he  took  charge 
of  his  department  he  began  with  his  customary  energy,  to  assiduously  study  the 
problems  of  taxation  and  finance.  He  visited  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  studied  their  revenue  systems  in  his  endeavors  to  develop  the  best  possible  reve- 
nue system  for  his  city.  As  a  result  of  his  studies  he  was  able  to  reorganize  and 
improve  the  system  of  conducting  the  city's  finances.  He  especially  improved  the 
methods  of  assessing  taxes  and  became  a  pioneer  in  this  field.  In  this  connection 
he  wrote  a  Tax  Assessor's  Manual  which  is  used  not  only  by  the  assessors  of  Jer- 
sey City  but  throughout  the  state.  Such  achievements  made  him  a  recognized  lead- 
er among  the  local  taxing  officials  of  the  state  and,  as  a  result,  he  was  twice  elected 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  Local  Assessors  Association,  an  organization  devoted 
to  improved  tax  assessing.  He,  in  fact,  originated  the  idea  of  effecting  this  organi- 
zation and  was  its  predominating  spirit. 

Three  years  ago  Commissioner  Brensinger  made  a  determined  effort  to  establish 
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a  public  market  in  Jersey  City,  but  was  iinsuecessfxil  because  of  the  unwillingness 
of  farmers  to  bring  in  their  products.  A  fish  market  was  a  part  of  this  plan  and 
he  made  frequent  trips  to  the  fishing  banks  to  buy  fish  for  it.  The  fish  market  was 
successful,  but  it  was  discontinued  because  of  the  failure  of  the  market  scheme  as  a 
whole. 

Few,  if  any,  men  in  the  public  bfe  of  the  state  have  been  more  active  and  versa- 
tile than  was  Mr.  Brensinger.  In  addition  to  the  activities  noted  above  he  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  Commander  of  the  Jersey  City  Home  Defense  League, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation  and  Assessment  of  The  New  Jersey 
State  League  of  Municipalities  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  that  organization. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  Major  Brensinger  was  on  the  reserve 
list.  Because  of  his  experience  in  land  assessing  and  his  consequent  thorough 
knowledge  of  land  values  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  he  was  called  into  service  by  the 
War  Department  in  connection  with  obtaining  land  for  Camp  Dix  at  Wrights- 
town,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  big  army  cantonments  of  the  country,  and  it  was  when  en 
route  to  Camp  Dix  in  the  midst  of  these  duties  that  he  met  his  untimely  death. 


The  following  Memorial  on  the  death  of  the  Honorable  George  F.  Brensinger, 
Commissioner  of  Revenue  and  Finance  of  Jersey  City,  and  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  MunicipaUties,  was  offer- 
ed at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  at  Trenton,  on  Thursday,  the 
18th  day  of  September,  1917. 

On  iilotion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Memorial  be  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  League,  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  League,  and 
that  copies  thereof  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Brensinger  and  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Jersey  City. 

In  the  death  of  George  F.  Breimnger,  ike  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Munici- 
paUties feels  that  it  has  suffered  a  loss  different  in  character  and  greater  in  degree 
than  has. been  sustained  by  his  many  friends. 

From  the  time  that  the  organization  of  the  League  was  first  mooted,  Mr.  Bren- 
stJiger  was  one  of  the  most  active  figures  in  the  various  conferences  which  eventual- 
ly led  to  the  informal  establishment  of  the  League.  He  was  active  in  bringing 
about  the  necessary  legislation  placing  the  League  upon  a  permanent  and  statutory 
basis.  At  its  formal  inception  Mr.  Brensinger  was  elected  a  member  of  ike  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  from  that  time  v/ntil  the  hour  of  his  tragic  death  served  with 
his  customary  vigor  and  devotion  as  a  member  of  that  committee  and  of  several  of 
the  most  im.portant  committees. 

Throughout  he  brought  to  the  League  those  qualities  of  forceful  reasoning  and 
untiring  persistence,  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished.  In  the  coun- 
cils of  the  League  he  was  always  ready  with  advice,  always  willing  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  burden,  always  a  fearless  protagonist  for  the  measures  for  which  he  stood, 
always  a  fair  and  courageous  antagonist  of  those  of  which  he  disapproved.  Re- 
ceptive of  new  ideas,  without  being  radical,  his  presence  at  meetings  always  con- 
tributed to  the  full  development  of  the  matters  under  discussion,  and  his  sugges- 
tions invariably  carried  with  them  that  weight  which  flows  from  fairness  of  mind 
and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

In  his  death  the  League  feels  titat  it  has  lost  a  sane  and  sincere  counsellor  as  well 
as  a  friend  who  through  the  years  of  common  service  had  come  to  endear  himself  to 
all  who  were  in  close  contact  with  him. 
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Exhibits  of  the  Thorough  Tax  Assessment  Work  o 


E  LATE  George  F.    Brensingeb 


Practical   Democracy 

Br  H.  S.  GilbertBon 

(A  series  of  articles  on  the  Short  Ballot  Movement) 

VII — The  Short  Ballot  and  State  BuBiness 


Happily,  though  most  Americans  are  slow  to  admit 
it,  the  form  of  government  which  makes  for  real  de- 
mocracy, also  makes  for  the  highest  efficiency.  Every- 
body used  to  suppose  that  when  a  government  was 
under  a  single  head  it  was  necessarily  autocratic.  We 
now  know  that  the  difference  lies  in  who  controls  the 
head.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  president  of  the  United 
States  has  more  real  power  than  any  King  or  emperor 


^but  the  people  control  him.  They  watch  every  move 
he  makes.  We  know  when  he  catches  cold  and  what 
he  has  for  breakfast.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
difficult  even  for  a  hardened  sinner  deliberately  to  go 
wrong. 

The  governors  of  our  states,  on  the  other  hand  have 
very  little  power,  especially  in  some  of  the  Southern 
states,  such  as  Virginia.    There  is  precious  little  that 
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some  of  them  can  do  but  strut  around  the  state  with 
their  brass-buttoned  staffs.  They  are  "checked"'  till 
they  cannot  move.  They  are  not  even  accorded  the 
power  of  selecting  their  own  advisers  and  lieutenants, 
a  right  which  any  self-respecting  executive  in  a  private 
corporation  would  insist  upon.  We  have  always  been 
so  afraid  that  the  governor  would  get  away  with  some- 
thing that  we  have  prevented  him  from  doing  anything 
constructive  and  worth  while, 

Ex-President  Taft  hit  this  custom  between  the  eyes 
in  a  speech  last  year  in  which  he  said : 

"Yes,  I  know  you  might  have  a  bad  Governor,  and 
if  you  are  working  on  the  principle  that  you  are  going 
to  have  a  bad  Governor,  and  therefore,  you  ought  to 
shackle  him  and  put  handcuffs  on  him,  then  you  won't 
get  any  government  at  ail.  I  don't  agree  to  the  theory 
that  because  a  bad  man  might  get  into  a  position  of 
responsibility,  where  in  order  to  do  the  people's  work  he 


has  got  to  have  the  power,  that  with  that  power  he 
might  injure  the  people,  therefore  you  ought  to  with- 
hold the  power — I  don't  agree  to  that  at  all.  I  think 
if  you  do,  we  will  have  an  ineffective  government. 
.  .  .  I  am  opposed  to  an  insurance  so  heavy  against 
dishonesty  that  it  interferes  tvilh  efficiency." 

The  situation  is  bad  enough  from  day  to  day  when 
in  the  routine  administration  of  the  state's  business 
the  state's  executive  is  forced  to  submit  to  all  sOrts  of 
delays  and  insubordination  on  the  part  of  his  "subor- 
dinates" but  often  it  is  a  much  more  serious  matter.  In 
1914  Colorado  had  on  its  hands  a  great  coal  strike 
which  produced  conditions  in  some  parts  of  the  state 
something  like  civil  war.  Private  interests  which  were 
affected  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Anarchy 
reigned.  When,  in  December  of  that  year.  Governor 
Ammons  took  the  witness  stand  in  the  investigation  by 
the  Industrial  Relations  Commission,  into  the  causes 
of  the  strike,  he  gave  his  reasons  for  not  enforcing  the 
(^Continued  on  page  28) 


"NO  MEAN  CITY"' 

A  Civic  Song  by  Uenrr  G«keler 

A  chUen  of  no  mean  chy  would  I  be^ 
Whete  Ught  is  welcome*  truth  at  any 

price  is  bought; 
In  school  and  council  chambet  let  the  trtith 

make  free, 
In  church   and  public  press  may  it  like 

pearls  be  sought ; 
Upon  her  streets,  within  hef  homes,  by  day 

or  night. 
Resound  the  a]I-«rcative  word*  let  there  be 

light! 

May  mine  be  no  mean  city  in   her  trade 

and  toil, 
Her  sons  increase  who  make  and  sell  and 

thereby  serve  t 
Her  strong  be  many  who  the  weak  will  not 

despoil 
And  who  from  Honor's  rugged  roadway 

never  swerve ; 
Be  these  her  crown  who  stand,  by  Mammon 

tempted  sore, 
Th*  unsullied  heroes  of  the  office,  shop  and 

store ! 

May  mine  be  no  mean  chy  lacking  leaders 
tallt 
Big  souls  be  hers  to  lift  her  fiigh  and 
make  her  great, 

Full-statured  souls  who  sluggbh  men  with 
trumpet  call 
Can  rouse  and  can  from  fear  the  timid 
liberate ; 

Following  such,  her  multitude  its  best  achi- 
eves— 

Let  not  the  flock  be  shepherded  by  wolves 
and  thieves ! 

A  citizen  of  no  mean  city  would  1  be 
To  guard  her  name  from  soil  as  I  would 

fuard  my  own  t 
other  cities  richer  are,  let  mine  but 
see 
And  wear  her  people's  virtue  as  a  precious 
stone. 
Their  manhood  undebauched,  their  woman- 
hood unsold — 
Ah !  richer  than  if  her  streets  were  paved 
with  gold ! 

CHORUS 
God  of  the  Nation,  be  the  City's  guide  and 

stay. 
Save  her  nom  sin  and  sloth  and  consequent 

decay. 
Help  her  to  tread  with  willing  feet  Thy 

chosen  way ; 
Oh  I  be  her  good  my  trust  which  I  may  not 
betray! 
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City  Planning:  What  It  Means  and  What 
It  Includes' 

By  Nelson  P.  Lewis 

Chief  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
Nev!  York  City 


My  subject  as  announced  on  your  program  is  "City 
Planning;  What  it  Means  and  What  It  Includes." 
After  a  brief  inspection  of  some  of  the  plans  on  the 
walls  of  this  building  this  evening,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  might  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle 
if  I  came  down  here  to  tell  you  what  city  planning 
means  and  includes.  I  saw  there  some  very  excellent 
illustrations  of  what  I  call  constructive  city  planning. 
There  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty  hazy  idea  as  to  what 
city  planning  is  and  what  it  includes.  If  you  were  to 
read  most  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  and  look  at 
most  of  the  reports  relating  to  city  planning  projects, 
you  might  conclude  that  city  planning  means  the  pre- 
paration of  a  lot  of  very  ornate  plans  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  admiration  of  the  public.  These  plans 
are  produced  in  enormous  quantities;  there  are  acres 
of  them.  A  lot  of  enthusiasm  is  aroused,  the  commis- 
sions that  produce  them  are  highly  complimented,  they 
are  given  dinners,  the  plans  are  put  on  exhibition,  and 
finally  some  impertinent  fellow  asks,  "What  is  all  this 
going  to  cost  ?'*  Then  there  is  a  grand  collapse ;  nobody 
knows  exactly,  but  if  they  tell  the  truth  the  sum  is  stag- 
gering. The  plans  are  put  in  storage  and  forgotten 
until  another  group  of  enthusiasts  thinks  it  time  to 
start  another  movement,  when  they  prepare  another 
set  of  plans  and  go  through  the  same  thing  again. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  illustration :  Some  years 
ago  a  City  Improvement  Commission  was  appointed  in 
New  York.  When  the  commission  first  began  its  work 
it  was  urged  to  give  its  chief  consideration  to  the  con- 
structive work  that  might  be  done  in  those  parts  of  the 
city  which  were  not  intensively  developed,  where  it  was 
still  in  a  plastic  state  and  could  be  moulded  and  where 
it  was  possible  to  work  out  a  good  plan  without  destroy- 
ing a  lot  of  buildings.  This  idea  seemed  to  appeal  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  but  they  soon  developed 
the  usual  passion  to  create  new  centers  with  sites  for 
monumental  buildings,  while  a  number  of  new  streets 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  Second  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  Tren- 
Ion,  Jan.  p,  1917. 


were  designed  to  cut  diagonally  across  the  built  up 
portion  of  the  city.  The  plans  were  made,  and  they 
certainly  were  very  attractive,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  fine  thing  if  most  of  them  coutd  have  been  realized. 
At  one  of  the  dinners  given  to  the  Commission  the 
Comptroller  of  the  City  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  he 
said  that  while  he  admired  the  plans  and  saw  their 
merit,  he  wanted  to  give  a  word  of  caution  and  that 
was  that  they  should  not  expect  to  see  them  translated 
into  actualities  in  the  immediate  future  because  there 
were  certain  other  things  that  must  be  attended  to  first, 
— the  transportation  system,  the  development  of  the 
water  front  facilities  and  the  schools  must  have  the 
right  of  way,  and  when  these  things  had  been  done  and 
we  had  laid  the  foundation  for  future  development, 
some  of  these  plans  might  be  carried  out.  The  Comp- 
troller left  and  one  gentleman  arose,  and  expressed  his 
deep  sense  of  humiliation  that  the  chief  financial  offi- 
cer of  the  city  should  have  injected  such  sordid  con- 
siderations as  those  of  money  into  an  evening  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  beautiful. 

You  cannot  spend  too  much  time  on  your  plans ;  you 
must  have  the  end  in  view  from  the  beginning;  you 
must  have  plans  that  can  be  sanely  financed  without 
leaving  a  load  of  debt  to  posterity;  and  yet  many  of 
these  things  that  may  appear  to  you  extravagant  would 
be  cheap  a(  almost  any  price. 

Let  me  very  briefly  outline  what  seems  to  be  the 
dominant  idea  of  city  planning  in  different  countries. 
In  Continental  Europe,  notably  in  France,  the  idea  of 
the  city  plan  is  lai^ely  architectural,  symmetry  and 
simplicity  entering  into  it,  being  features  of  the  struc- 
tural plans  of  their  cities,  while  they  have  fine  radials 
affording  direct  exits  from  and  approaches  to  the  city. 

In  Germany  you  will  find  more  stress  laid  on  the 
picturesque,  as  in  the  public  squares  and  market 
places  of  the  old  Gothic  towns. 

In  Great  Britain  we  find  the  dominant  idea  in  city 
planning  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  English  home. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  British  town  plan- 
ning law  of  1909  is  to  save  the  unspoiled  places ;  not  to 
tear  their  cities  to  pieces  and  make  them  all  over  again. 
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but  to  pick  out  places  where  it  is  possible  to  save  little 
beaitty  spots  and  preserve  them. 

In  this  country  city  planning  probably  dates  from 
1893,  when  the  Great  White  City  at  Chicago  World's 
Fair  created  such  a  profound  impression  by  the  group- 
ing of  its  buildings.  Such  grouping  had  never  been 
seen  before,  and  effective,  symmetrical  groups  of 
monumental  buildings  have  been  characteristics  of  all 
the  great  expositions  since  that  time.  That  seemed  to 
have  started  city  planning  and  in  most  of  the  projects 
which  have  been  put  forward  in  this  country,  the 
chief  feature  has  been  a  civic  center,  a  group  of  more 
or  less  monumental  buildings. 

There  have  been  many  deiihitions  of  city  planning. 
Some  cover  chapters  and  others  pages,  I  want  to  give 
you  one  or  two  of  them.  Mr.  George  McAneny,  who 
is  a  close  student  of  municipal  problems,  says,  "City 
Planning  simply  means  getting  ready  for  the  future 
in  city  growth.  It  is  the  guidance  into  proper  channels 
of  a  community's  impulses  towards  a,  larger  and 
broader  life.  On  the  face  it  has  to  do  with  things 
physical, — the  laying  out  of  streets  and  parks  and 
rapid  transit  lines,  but  its  real  significance  is  far  deeper. 
A  proper  city  plan  has  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
upon  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  firm  base  for  the  building  of  a  healthy  and 
happy  community."  There  speaks  the  idealist,  the 
practical  idealist,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  an  admirable 
definition. 

I  want  to  give  you  my  own  definition,  which  has  one 
merit  and  that  is  that  it  is  brief, — it  is  this,  "City 
Planning  is  simply  the  exercise  of  such  foresight  as 
will  promote  the  orderly  and  sightly  development  of  a 
city  and  its  environs  along  rational  lines,  with  due 
regard  for  health,  amenity  and  convenience,  and  for  its 
commercial  and  industrial  advancement." 

Let  me  briefly  point  out  the  fundamental  things 
.about  city  planning  that  must  be  the  basis  of  all  our 
studies  and  investigation.  First,  take  transportation — 
everj'  city  that  has  amounted  to  anything  certainly  has 
grown  on  account  of  the  facility  of  its  conneaion  with 
the  outer  world,  the  facility  with  which  it  can  bring 
its  raw  materials  in  and  ship  its  manufactured  pro- 
ducts out,  and  the  ease  with  which  one  part  of  the 
city  can  be  reached  from  any  other  part.  In  a  whole- 
some, progressive  community  the  people  must  be  able 
to  get  about  with  a  minimum  of  discomfort  and  fric- 
tion. Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  ultimate 
transportation  needs,  but  it  is  most  important  in  laying 
out  the  structure  of  your  city  plan  that  ample  pro- 
vision  be    made    for    transit   and    the   extension   of 


transit.  Sometimes  we  don't  want  our  railroads  in 
the  town,  we  would  like  to  have  them  there  to  do 
business,  but  we  want  them  out  of  sight.  We  regard 
them  as  a  necessary  evil.  But,  of  course,  we  should 
give  them  a  fair  show  and  see  that  the  plan  of  the 
city  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  extend  their  facil- 
ities as  required. 

Next,  of  course,  comes  the  street  system.  We  think 
of  a  city,  perhaps,  in  terms  of  its  streets, — the  streets 
through  which  the  people  gain  access  to  their  homes 
and  through  which  they  must  pass  from  those  homes 
to  their  work,  recreation  and  pleasure.  A  street  system 
is  there  to  stay;  some  changes  may  be  made,  some 
streets  may  be  widened  and  some  new  streets  cut 
through,  but  the  general  structure  of  the  city,  once 
established,  is  there  forever,  so  that  the  most  careful 
study  should  be  devoted  to  the  general  framework  of 
a  city's  street  system.  Occasionally  a  great  catastrophe 
like  the  fire  in  London  of  1666  or  the  one  in  San 
Francisco  in  1906  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  radical 
reconstruction.  But  the  people  are  so  anxious  to  make 
a  new  start  that  they  are  not  willing  to  sit  down  and 
work  out  a  better  plan,  but  they  must  rebuild  the  de- 
vastated area  just  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Then  come  the  park  and  recreation  facilities.  No 
healthy  community  can  exist  without  adequate  facili- 
ties for  recreation.  The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that 
when  we  get  ready  for  our  parks  we  can  decide  where 
they  are  to  go,  and  that  meantime,  we  can  lay  out 
streets  over  the  whole  territory  and,  when  the  time 
comes,  take  a  block  here,  and  three,  four  or  five  blocks 
there  and  so  create  a  park  system.  But  that  doesn't 
make  a  park  system.  If  we  are  to  have  a  real  park 
system  certain  available  space  should  be  selected  and 
acquired  before  the  ned  for  them  becomes  pressing. 
The  loss  in  taxes  and  carrying  charges  will  be  rela- 
tively small  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  to  the  city 
in  having  early  selected  the  most  available  space.  That 
doesn't  mean  the  most  costly  place.  Precipitous  hill- 
sides and  even  river  bottoms  now  subject  to  overflow, 
often  have  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  good 
park  system.  You  in  Trenton  have  done  excellent 
work  in  converting  your  river  banks  into  very  at- 
tractive and  valuable  parks. 

Now,  take  the  location  of  public  buildings.  There 
is  perhaps  nothing  that  gives  a  stranger  a  more  de- 
cided impression  of  a  city  than  the  arrangement  of  its 
public  buildings,  their  convenience  with  respect  to 
each  other,  their  facility  of  access,  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture, their  surroundings,  and  so  f orthl  If  you  put 
{Continued  on  page  2$) 
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Bill  Board  Regulation  vs.  Bill  Board 
Prohibition* 

By  John  T.  Williams 

Allorney  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Poster  Advertising  Association 


Paradoxical  as  such  a  statement  may  seem,  it  is  my 
belief  that  most  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  so- 
called  "bill-board"  are  working  toward  the  same  end 
as  are  the  bill-board  plant  owners  themselves.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  public  and  the  members  of  the  various 
municipal  legislative  bodies,  as  well  as  the  plant  own- 
ers, are  trying  to  bring  about  a  regulation  of  the  bill- 
boards which  will  guarantee  the  construction  and  use 
of  only  safe,  symmetrical  bill-boards,  having  painted 
or  posted  thereon  only  clean,  high-class  advertising. 
This  is  the  aim  and  endeavor  of  the  Poster  Advertising 
Association  of  America  and  its  subsidiary  organiza- 
tions. 

That  the  good  work  of  the  Poster  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation has  not  gone  without  recognition  is  witnessed 
by  the  growth  of  constructive,  rather  than  attempts  at 
destructive,  regulation.  It  is  our  belief,  however,  that 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of 
bill-board  regulation  on  the  part  of  municipal  legisla- 
tors would  do  away  with  much  of  the  useless  agitation 
which,  in  the  past,  has  resulted  only  in  useless  laws, 
unenforced  because  they  were  unconstitutional  and 
void. 

The  fundamental  reason  why  bill-board  plants  have 
not  been  brought  to  the  highest  standard  of  construc- 
tion is  because  some  municipalities,  acting  under  a 
misapprehension  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  bill- 
board plant  owners,  have  set  about  to  eliminate  and 
prohibit  the  bill-board  within  their  territorial  limits. 
The  plant  owners,  realizing  that  the  municipalities  have 
not  this  power,  feel  that  when  such  legislation  is  en- 
acted it  is  persecution  rather  than  police  regulation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  municipal 
assemblies  who  attempt  to  enact  such  legislation  feel 
that  they  are  acting  properly,  and  under  competent 
authority,  and  believe  that  when  the  bill-board  plant 
owners  successfully  appeal  to  the  courts  to  set  aside 
the  ordinance,  the  desires  of  the  municipality  have 
been  thwarted  by  a  mere  technicality  of  the  law.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  bring  about  a  common  un- 

•Reprinted  from  Pacific  Municipalities,  the  official  organ  of 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities. 


derstanding  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  in  relation 
to  this  legal  proposition. 

LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENT   HAVING  THE  EFFECT  OF  PRO- 
HIBITING  BILL-BOARDS   IS    UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  VOID, 

Decisions  in  support  of  this  proposition  are  numer- 
ous. In  Bryan  vs.  City  of  Chester,  212  Pa.  259,  61  Atl. 
894,  the  Court  declared  such  an  attempted  prohibition, 
"a  gross  attempt  at  interference  with  the  lawful  use 
of  private  property,"  The  same  Court,  speaking 
through  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  on  this  proposition  stated : 
"I  know  of  no  principle  upon  which  it  can  be  sustained. 
It  is  not  a  police  regulation,  nor  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  nor  the  abatement  or  prevention  of  a  nui- 
sance, nor  is  it  a  fence  or  fire  regulation." 

In  Crawford  vs.  City  of  Topeka,  51  Kas.  756,  the 
Judge  said:  "In  what  way  can  the  erection  of  a  safe 
structure  for  advertising  purposes,  near  the  front  of 
a  lot,  endanger  public  safety  any  more  than  a  like 
structure  for  some  other  lawful  purpose?  Although 
the  police  power  is  a  broad  one,  it  is  not  without  limita- 
tion, and  a  secure  structure  which  is  not  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  public  safety  and  is  not  a  nuisance, 
cannot  be  made  one  by  legislative  fiat  and  then  pro- 
hibited." 

Continuing,  the  Court  added:  "The  prohibition  of 
the  erection  of  structures  upon  the  lot  line,  however 
safe  they  might  be,  would  be  an  unwarranted  invasion 
of  private  right." 

The  Appellate  Court  of  Illinois,  in  declaring  the 
Chicago  ordinance  to  be  void,  in  Chicago  vs.  Gunning 
Co.,  114 111,  App.  377,  said:  "The  true  purpose  of  the 
police  power  is  the  preservation  of  the  health,  the 
morals,  and  the  safety  of  the  community.  (Munn  vs. 
The  People,  69  111.  103.)  An  ordinance  based  upon 
this  power  must  appear  to  be  adapted  to  that  end ;  it 
cannot  invade  the  rights  of  person  or  of  property  under 
the  guise  of  a  mere  police  regulation  when  it  is  not 
such  in  fact.  (Richie  vs.  People,  155  111.  no.)  When 
an  ordinance  based  upon  the  police  power  is  brought 
to  the  view  of  a  court,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  court  to 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Municipal  Ownership— The  Salvation  of 
our  Cities 

By  Theodore  F.  Thieme* 


"Municipal  Ownership"  means  the  ownership  and 
operation  by  the  city  of  its  profitable  public  utilities, 
which  are  street  railways,  gas,  light  and  water.  In 
nearly  all  cities  of  the  United  States,  these  utilities  are 
owned  by  private  corporations,  with  the  exception  of 
water.  Over  half  of  the  water  plants  are  owned  by 
the  cities,  and  perhaps  ten  per  cent,  of  the  lighting 
plants,  but  there  are  very  few  gas  plants,  and  not  over 
a  half  dozen  street  railways. 

Of  these  four  utilities,  the  railways  are  the  most 
profitable,  gas  next,  then  electric  light,  and  lastly 
water.  The  importance  of  pure  water  and  plenty  of 
it — the  danger  of  impure  water  and  a  short  supply, 
are  some  of  the  causes  which  have  emphasized  the 
.necessity  for  city  ownership  in  the  case  of  water.  The 
ease  of  installing  an  electric  plant,  together  with  the 
little  capital  and  experience  required,  especially  for 
public  lighting,  are  the  main  reasons  why  cities  are 
taking  over  this  business  more  and  more.  Gas  and 
tramways  are  the  most  profitable,  being  worth  mil- 
lions, and  such  franchises  are  the  most  highly  prized. 

Private  companies  operating  public  utilities  do  so 
under  a  franchise  permit,  or  special  privilege,  secured 
from  the  cities  years  ago  during  what  is  called  the 
"franchise  era."  This  development  took  place  with 
the  change  in  our  cities  resulting  from  the  develop- 
ment of  steam,  electricity  and  manufacturing.  The 
cities  of  the  United  States  were  forced  to  own  and 
operate  their  unprofitable  functions,  such  as  education, 
fire  and  police  departments,  public  works,  etc.,  etc., 
but  through  inefficient,  weak  and  sometimes  corrupt 
officials  (a  natural  product  of  our  bi-partisan  system), 
franchises  or  permits  were  granted  private  companies 
to  operate  these  so-called  profitable  enterprises.  After 
private  capital  had  secured  these  franchises,  they  found 

*Mr.  Thieme  has  given  many  years  to  the  thoughtful  study 
of  municipal  problems  both  academically  and  practically.  He 
has  made  first  hand  observations  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
European  countries  as  well  as  in  America.  As  founder  and 
head  of  the  Wayne  Knitting  Mills  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  one 
of  the  biggest  and  most  successful  establishments  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  he  commands  confidence  when  he  speaks  of 
introducing  business  efficiency  into  city  affairs.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Thieme  on  Municipal 
Ownership, 


it  expedient  to  protect  themselves  against  supervision, 
regulation  and  interference  by  the  cities, — and  took 
steps  to  legalize  their  over- capitalization. 

And  so  they  entered  politics,  combined  with  "liquor," 
created  "political  brewery  bosses"  and  took  over  both 
political  parties.     They  entrenched  themselves  firmly 
with  special  state  public  utility  laws,  and  now  when 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  cities  to  own  and  operate 
their  public  utilities,  these  private  companies  are  su- 
preme and  the  cities  are  helpless.     The  action  of  our 
city  officials  and  councils  years  ago,  operating  under  a 
political  system,  giving  away  the  cities'  only  sources 
of  profit,  is  costing  the  people  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually,  has   robbed  them  of   their  government,   and 
actually  made  the  city  and  its  citizens  helpless  victims 
and  slaves  of  organized  capital  and  corrupt  politicians. 
Morris  L.  Cooke,  former  Director  of  Public  Works, 
Philadelphia,  says  in  his  pamphlet,  "Snapping  Chords" : 
"The  unity  of  policy  and  action  among  private  interests 
in  the  utility  field— gas,  water,  electric  light,  and  others — 
is  almost  complete.    A  small  group  of  financiers  and  pro- 
moters— and  their  banking  agents— provide  for  the  public 
almost  ready  made,  not  only  securities,  but  public  opinion, 

laws,  machinery  and  even  the  technical  experts 

The  utility  problem,  through  its  bearing  on  crooked  poli- 
tics and  bad  government,  has  become  almost  the  crux  of 
the  municipal  situation,  and  as  such,  its  solution  is,  in 
one  sense,  the  key  to  national  prosperity." 
Frederick  C.  Howe  says: 

"We  cannot  hope  to  enjoy  better  government  so  long 
as  we  offer  such  splendid  prizes  to  those  who  will  con- 
spire against  the  government.  Nor  can  we  attach  the  best 
talent  to  the  commonwealth  so  long  as  riches,  power  and 
influence  are  to  be  obtained  through  an  alliance  against 
the  commonwealth.  Improvement  will  only  come  when 
such  opportunities  are  removed,  when  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens, whether  rich  or  poor,  find  that  their  interests  and 

their  honor  lie  together 

"Positive  agents  of  evil,  the  real  enemies  of  the  re- 
public, those  to  whom  the  corruption  of  state  and  city 
is  primarily  due,  form  but  a  small  class,  a  very  small 
class.  And  they  are  identified  with  privileges,  with  trac- 
tion, gas,  water,  telephone  and  electric  lighting  interests 
securing  franchises.  These  are  not  the  traditional  'good 
citizens'  who  neglect  politics.  It  would  be  a  boon  to 
good  citizenship  if  they  did.  But  their  business  is  poli- 
tics, and  unfortunately  for  us,  our  politics  has  become 
their  business.  To  them,  bad  government  is  profitable, 
reform  a  menace. 
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"But  the  very  necessities  of  these  business  inlercsls 
make  it  imperative  that  they  keep  the  better  citizens  out 
of  politics.  There  might  be  hope  of  relief  outside  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  if  this  were  not  true.  We  are  thus 
deprived  of  the  best  talent  in  the  city.  For  no  longer 
can  the  officer  of  the  franchise  corporation,  the  stock- 
holder, the  banker,  the  broker,  the  lawyer,  their  friends 
or  business  associates  take  an  interest  in  municipal  affairs. 
Their  pocket  is  at  war  with  their  civic  interests.  It  is  this 
fact  that  burdens  reform.     Their  better  natures  desire 

good  government 

"Municipal  reform  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  c^'i1 
is  likely  to  sound  the  end  of  its  own  promoters.  In  any 
city  it  may  mean  ostracism.  For  the  System  is  ruthless 
in  its  methods,  and  its  success  demands  ruthless  means. 
Today  many  men  are  out  of  politics,  not  so  much  from 
choice  or  indifference,  as  from  interest  or  fear. 

"But  the  influence  of  private  ownership  does  not  end 
here.  It  does  not  stop  with  the  exclusion  of  the  best  talent 
of  the  community  from  public  affairs.  It  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  corrupt  and  ignorant  in  our  politics.  Through 
the  power  of  these  influences  the  party  ticket  is  deter- 
mined, The  slate  is  selected  with  the  aim  of  securing 
men  who  can  be  controlled  by  friendship,  fear  or  pur- 
chase. Herein  lies  the  power  of  big  business,  and  herein 
lies  the  burden  of  democracy.  Not  only  are  the  better 
classes  excluded  by  interest  from  taking  a  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  city,  but  the  corrupt  and  inefiicicnt 
are  invited  in  to  take  their  places.  And  we  can  only  re- 
claim all  men  to  the  city,  we  can  only  destroy  the  dass- 
conscious  antagonism  that  is  growing  up  in  our  cities, 
by  striking  deep  into  the  roots  of  our  system  through 
the  public  ownership  of  the  natural  monopolies  through 
which  big  business  has  come  into  power. 

".  .  .  .  Whenever  a  government  creates  a  privilege, 
that  privilege  is  lured  into  the  government;  and  if  it  is 
big  enough  to  do  so.  it  becomes  the  government.  That 
is  the  experience  of  Great  Britain,  just  as  it  is  of 
America." 

The  agents  of  Public  Utilities,  who  are  the  leading 
corporation  lawyers,  associated  with  the  brewery 
bosses,  have  become  the  secret  government  in  many 
states.  Between  these  two,  by  means  of  control  of  po- 
litical parties,  of  sources  of  untold  wealth,  of  manipu- 
lation of  political  questions,  of  ownership  of  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  political  press,  of  the  liquor  vote 
— the  entire  government  in  these  states  is  operated  by 
the  public  utilities  and  for  the  public  utilities. 

The  evils  of  this  private  ownership  are  loss  of  con- 
trol of  the  government  and  a  system  of  bad  govern- 
ment ;  this  spells  inefficiency  and  waste,  corruption  and 
extravagance,  which  costs  the  people  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  taxes.  Our  cities  are  made  the  foot-ball  of 
ignorant,  avaricious  politicians  and  grafters  of  all 
kinds.  Citizenship  is  a  lost  virtue.  The  citizens  in 
their  struggle  for  better  conditions  have  made  little 
or  no  progress,  and  have  become  despondent  and 
apathetic.    The  citizenship  is  split  up  into  factions  and 
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parties.  Religions,  nationalities,  labor  and  capital, — 
all  are  set  against  each  other  in  this  political  spoils  and 
privilege  system.  Reform  is  impossible.  When  the 
law-makers  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  councils,  as 
well  as  nearly  all  other  officials,  are  selected  by  and  are 
in  the  employ  of  the  political  machine,  which  owns  the 
political  parties,  the  people  can  get  no  hearing  for  their 
cause.  So  long  as  politicians  and  public  officials  are 
dependent  on  these  powerful  private  interests  and 
secure  their  rewards  from  them,  they  zvill  not  co- 
operate with  the  citizens  where  there  is  little  reward. 

The  question  may  be  asked;  Are  these  utilities 
really  so  very  profitable?  There  are  over  $8,000,- 
000,000  invested  in  street  car,  gas  and  lighting  plants 
in  the  United  Slates,  of  which  considerably  oi-cr  half 
is  watered  stock,  or  clear  profit  to  the  owners,  and  on 
which  the  pubHc  must  pay  dividends.  The  National 
Citric  Federation  investigation  disclosed  that  outstand- 
ing securities  of  private  electric  light  corporations 
amounted  to  $221. 50  per  kilowatt  hour  unit,  as  against 
$iii.8q  in  municipal  plants. 

A  recent  investigation  of  the  civiliied  countries  of 
the  world  disclosed  the  indisputable  fact  that  munici- 
pal ownership  of  all  public  utihties  has  been  an  ac- 
cepted theory  and  an  accomplished  fact  for  the  past 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years. 

The  price  of  gas  in  English  cities  averages  56c. 
Street  car  fares  from  J^c  tip.  61^-2%  of  the  passen- 
gers riding  in  Glasgow  paid  ic;  285^  paid  2c.  In 
London  28j4%  paid  ic;  44%  paid  2c.  19^2%  of  the 
passengers  in  Sheffield  paid  ic;  the  average  fare  was 
i-Kc.  Nottingham,  2c.  Leeds,  ij^c  Average  fares 
throughout  England  were  2c.  It  is  customary  every- 
where to  issue  J^c  to  IC  fares  morning  and  evening 
for  the  special  advantage  of  working  people.  Fares  in 
German  cities  are  even  lower. 

Twelve  large  cities  in  Germany,  with  a  combined 
population  of  7,464,300,  showed  a  net  profit  in  one 
year  from  their  public  utilities  of  $17,107,300.  When 
Liverpool  took  over  the  tramways,  it  reduced  fares 
75%  and  saved  the  people  $2,000,000  a  year  thereby, 
Glasgow  saved  $940,000  a  year  to  its  people  by  lower 
fares  and  gave  its  employees  shorter  hours  and  higher 
pay.  Their  system  is  valued  at  $15,000,000,  and  over 
half  of  it  is  already  paid  for.  The  city  of  Leeds  in 
the  year  1914  showed  a  net  profit  on  tramways  alone 
of  $396,946. 

The  U.  S.  Commerce  Report,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  1915,  contains  a  report  of  U,  S.  Consul,  S,  C, 
Reat,  on  municipal  ownership  in  the  city  of  Calgary, 
Canada,  population  83,720.    This  city  owns  gas,  water. 
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light  and  street  railways,  all  of  which  are  profitable.  Again,  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  in  Vamey 
Of  special  interest,  however,  is  their  new  street  rail-  &  Green  vs.  Williams,  155  Cal.  318,  said:  "The  ordi- 
way  system.  The  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  shows  a  nance  in  question  does  not  attempt  such  regulation, 
net  income  of  $83,879.21  out  of  gross  earnings  of  but  undertakes  to  absolutely  forbid  the  erection  or 
$611,826.00.  They  have  a  total  track  of  /ij^  miles,  maintenance  of  any  bill-board  for  advertising  pur- 
with  87  cars  representing  the  latest  type  of  construe-  poses.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  sweeping  prohibi- 
tion. Five  classes  of  tickets  are  used :  school,  lO-for-  tion  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  town  trustees." 
25c;work  (good  for  morning  and  evening),  8-for-25c;  The  adjudicated  cases  are  unanimous  on  the  fore- 
ordinary,  25-for-$i.oo;  and  city  employees,  30- for-  going  legal  rule,  and  I  have  merely  given  the  above  cita- 
$1.00.  On  market  days  a  "return-from-market"  tions  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  emphatic  manner  in 
transfer  is  granted  free.  Employees  are  paid  a  sliding  which  the  Courts  have  denounced  attempts  to  prohibit 
scale,  as  follows :  bill-boards. 

For  3  months' service 28c  p«r  hour  Likewise  the  Courts   have   frowned   upon   all   at- 

Second  6  months 30c  per  hour  j        ^^  ^^  eliminate  the  bill-board  under  the  guise  of 

l-or  the   second  year 32c  per  hour  ...  ■         .        i-r  ^-  ur 

T7„.  ,K=  .I,-  J  L  regulation,  i.e.  enactments  which  contain  unreasonable 

ror  Ihe  third  year 34c  per  hour  °  ' 

After  three  years 35c  per  hour  regulations.    All  legislation  relating  to  bill-board  regu- 

Time  and  one-half  is  paid  to  men  working  on  hoH-  lation  must  not  only  be  reasonable  but  also  be  predi- 

days.     Free  winter  coats  and  half-cost  of  first  uni-  cated  on  the  protection  of  either  public  morals,  public 

forms  are  granted,  with  free  uniforms  after  one  year,  health  or  public  safety.     legislation  failing  of  these 

San  Francisco  is  the  first  of  the  larger  cities  of  this  requirements  has  been  uniformly  declared  to  be  illegal. 

country  to  operate  a  municipal  street  railway.     Em-  To  illustrate:  the  California  Courts,  and  the  Courts 

ployees  are  paid  as  follows:  "  of  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  have  declared 

Platform  men,  car-house  men  and  track  men  are  paid.  that  attempts   to   delegate   to  private  individuals   the 

at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  day  of  eight  hours.  right  to  determine  when  or  where  structures  are  to  be 

Mechanics  are  paid  according  to  the  union  wage  scale  constructed  as  ineffectual,  thUs  forbidding  "property 

prevailing  in  the  various  branches  to  which  they  belong.  ,  ..i      1  •  j-  1   .■         » 

For  additional   Ume   served   per   day^ver   Ld   above  O™"*"     ^O"^^"*      "^1^"^^    ""    ordinances    relating    to 

ei^t  hours— the  unskilled  laborers  are  paid  time  and  a  construction. 

half,  and  the  skilled  mechanics  double  time.  Arbitrary  limitations  as  to  height,  arbitrary  rules 
The  Financial  Report  for  1914  shows  the  true  net  placing  bill-boards  at  certain  distances  from  the  street 
profit  of  the  Municipal  Railway  of  San  Francisco  for  line,  and  arbitrary  regulations  based  on  aesthetic 
the  year  to  be  $216,541.25.  This  is  the  result  of  operat-  grounds  are  void.  The  California  Supreme  Court,  in 
ing  a  single  line.  Other  lines  are  being  gradually  taken  Varney  &  Green  vs.  Williams,  supra,  used  the  follow- 
over  by  the  city.  ing  language:    "Nor  are  we  aware  of  any  case  which  . 

holds  that  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  his  property  be- 

BILL    BOARD    REGULATION    VS.    BILL  «>■«  hi^  "f"'"'™' 'hose  »f  his  neighbors^    Aes- 

Di-iADn  r>r>/-ktrTT>TT'T*-ixi  thetic  considerations  are  a  matter  of  luxury  and  indul- 
cUAKU   rKUrlllill  lUn  ,       .<  ,  ,  ■    ■ 

gence  rather  than  of  necessity,  and  it  is  necessity  alone 

{Continued  from  page  w)  ^^^^^  justifies  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  to  take 

determine  whether  or  not  it  is  promotive  of  the  health,  private  property  without  compensation." 
the  morals  or  the  safety  of  the  people;  (Ruhstrat  vs.         prom  the  foregoing  one  overwhelming  conclusion 

The  People,  185  111.  142)  and  if  it  does  not  affirmatively  gtands  out :   It  is  not  possible  to  expressly  prohibit  the 

appear  that  this  is  its  effect,  the  court  is  bound  to  construction  and  use  of  bill-boards,  nor  to  accomplish 

declare  that  such  ordinance  is  void  because  it  is  an  gych  result  indirectly,  under  the  guise  of  regulation, 

attempt  to  exercise  a  power  not  granted,    (Railway  Co.  vVe  can  make  them  conform  to  reasonable  standards 
vs.  Jacksonville,  67  III.  40.)"  {Continued  on  page  23) 


"It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  rapid  transit,  but  ft  ia  •  good  dtal  more  important  to  have  ampi*  playgrounds  •  *  • 

to  take  thechlldran  off  the  atreBts  to  prevent  them  growing  up  toughs It  is  an  admirabl*  thing  to  have 

clean  atreeta ;  Indeed  it  Is  sn  essential  thing  to  have  them  ;  bat  it  would  b«  •  better  thing  to  have  our  schools  large  enough 
to  give  ample  accommodation  to  all  should- be  papi\»."—Theodi  re  Rooaaoalt. 
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A  Borough  with  a  Live  Present  as  well 
as  an  Historic  Past 


The  Borough  of  Roselle,  Union  County,  may 
properly  be  described  as  one  of  tlie  most  favored  of 
the  many  beautiful  residential  municipalities  along 
the  line  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad.  It  is 
within  thirty  minutes'  ride  of  the  Jersey  City  terminal 
of  this  popular  road,  which  numbers  thousands  of  daily 
New  York  commuters  among  its  patrons.  During  the 
rush  hours  trains  run  every  fifteen  minutes^  many  of 
them  making  no  stops  between  Jersey  City  and  Eliza- 
beth, after  which  Roselle  is  the  next  station. 

Roselle  is  almost  exclusively  a  residental  town.  It 
was  first  called  Mulford  Station,  when  the  Central 
Railroad  ran  trains  only  as  far  east  as  Elizabethport, 
whence  the  journey  to  New  York  was  continued  by 
boat.  Here  was  erected  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  the 
first  experimental  electric  lighting  plant  in  the  world, 
and  Roselle  was  the  first  town  to  enjoy  this  almost 
universal  system  of  municipal  illumination.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  now  used  as  a 
Sunday  School  room,  hangs  the  first  electric  light 
fixture  ever  used  in  a  church  edifice.  Strangers  in 
Roselle  can  scarcely  believe  that  this  quiet  little  ham- 
let is  the  distinguished  place  that  it  really  is,  but 
the  Doubting  Thomases  among  them  may  easily  veri- 


fy these  claims  by  a  little  investigation  and  inquiry. 

Roselle  has  a  well-equipped  Fire  Department,  with 
an  automobile  fire  engine,  hook  and  ladder  truck,  two 
hose  companies,  telephone  fire  alarm  system,  water 
mains  and  fire  hydrants  in  all  important  sections  of 
the  borough,  gas,  electricity,  many  miles  of  sewers, 
and  a  complete  system  of  concrete  sidewalks  and  well- 
built  roadways. 

A  Shade  Tree  Commission  keeps  the  thousands  of 
stately  trees  in  the  borough  well-trimmed  and  in 
healthful  condition,  and  numerous  trees  are  set  out 
each  year  in  sections  being  newly  developed. 

The  Public  School  system  is  recognized  as  equal  to 
that  of  any  locality  in  the  State.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation maintains  three  graded  schools  besides  the 
grades  taught  in  the  High  School  building,  which  oc- 
cupies an  ideal  site  on  the  principal  street  in  the 
borough.  This  building,  erected  only  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  thought,  would  take  care  of  the  growth 
of  the  town  for  some  time  to  come,  but  Roselle's 
popularity  as  a  community  of  homes  is  plainly  indi- 
cated by  the  discovery  that  something  must  soon  be 
done  to  increase  the  seating  room  in  all  the  schools. 
E.  H.  Graves,  Councilman,  RQsdIe.        . 
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More    Effective    Democracy 
in   City  Government 

By  John  F.  White/  Indianapolis 


The  breakdown  of  administration  in  American  cities 
is  universally  recognized.  Out  of  this  recognition  has 
arisen  a  widespread  movement  to  analyze  the  defects 
and  submit  constructive  measures  for  rebuilding  these 
units  in  our  governmental  system. 

The  intensity  of  the  democratic  spirit  running 
through  all  our  institutions  has  undoubtedly  been  much 
in  advance  of  our  intellectual  understanding  of  the 
means  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results  and  at  the 
same  time  save  our  democracy.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  tendency,  it  was  at  first  thought  necessary  to  not 
only  elect  everyone  who  had  anything  to  do  in  direct- 
ing public  work  in  cities,  but  to  also  set  each  depart- 
ment of  service  as  a  guardian  over  the  others,  as  shown 
in  the  so-called  federal  arrangement  of  checks  and 
balances.  This  latter  feature  has  about  it,  however, 
also  a  tinge  of  the  autocratic  principle,  in  that  it  sought 
to  curb  democracy  while  apparently  yielding  to  it. 
This  theory  of  checks  and  balances  has  in  it  a  distinct 
implication  of  distrust  in  popular  government. 

The  failure  of  such  city  government  has  been  the 
more  pronounced  because  it  has  made  the  public  ser- 
vice a  prize  to  be  fought  over  in  general  elections.  It 
was  inevitable  that  out  of  this  system  there  would 
grow  up  a  form  of  political  organization — generally  a 
boss  system — which  serves  very  largely  to  select  public 
officials.  This  leaves  us  a  democracy  in  form  and 
name  only, — the  real  powers  resting  with  political  or- 
ganizations, often  with  a  single  boss  who  is  responsible 
to  no  one.  Of  course  he  gives  such  apparent  hearing 
to  public  opinion  as  is  necessary  to  elect  his  ticket. 
Out  of  this  situation  private  interests  have  flourished 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  welfare  and  political  cor- 
ruption and  general  inefficiency  have  become  a  chronic 
condition. 

To  correct  this  situation  was  not  only  to  see  the  evils 
and  call  attention  to  them — the  Lord  knows  we  howled 
about  it  loud  and  long — but  it  is  also  necessary  to  have 

*  Mr.  White  has  served  in  past  years  as  a  member  of  the 
City  Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Public  Safety  of  In- 
dianapolis. He  is  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  is  working  out  a  concrete  program  for  better 
government  in  that  city. 


an  intellectual  understanding  of  the  means  necessary 
to  correct  recognized  defects  and  establish  a  dem- 
ocratic form  that  will  do  the  work  required. 

The  indictment  usually  brought  against  a  democracy 
is  its  lack  of  efficiency — its  lack  of  capability  in  action 
to  really  do  things.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  what  Buckle  has  to  say  in  his  "History  of 
Civilization."  He  shows  that  many  of  the  cities  in 
France,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  had 
charters  that  were  apparently  liberally  democratic,  but 
that  in  every  test  really  involving  the  liberty  of  the 
citizens  to  act  in  their  own  behalf  there  was  general 
failure;  because  they  "lacked  that  bold  and  sturdy 
spirit  by  which  alone  liberty  can  be  secured."  Then 
follows  this  remarkable  comment : 

"Men  can  never  be  free  unless  they  are  educated 
to  freedom.    And  litis  is  not  the  education  which 
is  found  in  schools  or  gained  from  books;  but  it 
is  that  which  consists  in  self-discipline,  in  self- 
reliance.  AND  IN  SELF-GOVERNMENT." 
From  this  we  have  the  evident  assumption  that  if  a 
people  are  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  democracy  they  must 
exercise  it.     But  to  get  proper  results  there  must  be 
enough  cultivated  sense  to  establish  forms  that  will 
make  for  stability  and  efficiency  to  the  same  degree 
that  can  be  secured  through  autocratic  control;  for  in 
the  last  analysis  it  is  but  a  contest  between  the  spirit 
of  democracy  and  the  spirit  of  autocracy.    It  is,  there- 
fore, up  to  those  who  believe  in  democracy  to  see  that 
it  makes  good. 

I  am  not  here  writing  a  city  charter,  but  am  sug- 
gesting a  few  fundamentals  that  seem  to  me  essential 
to  a  stable  and  efficient  government  with  a  full  meas- 
ure of  democracy.  In  the  first  place,  the  charter 
ought  to  be  a  home-made  instrument,  for  the  reason 
that  the  people  of  a  city  are  the  best  informed  and  the 
most  competent  to  pass  upon  the  needs  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  city.     This  is  Home  Rule, 

The  charter  itself  ought  to  provide  for  a  short,  non- 
partisan ballot — that  is,  but  few  officials  should  be 
elected,  with  responsibility  concentrated  and  well  de- 
fined.    Then  public  employment  should  be  made  to 
(Conliiiurd  on  page  28) 
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The  Cities'  Shame* 


erected    of   all    kinds   of   s 


A  uunple  of  the  linale  clorr  d 
e  Departmenl  of  Buildings  of  — 


Anoth«  condition  of  r,ndom  building.     The«  lot,  were  sold  on  the        „^j^^,^fi''''^  .'Si"'!Z",'  Lt 
dollar  down  and  dollar  forever  principle  and  the  owniu  erected  aKodei        *,   t^™!nJ; 
tuiied  to  their  own  ideas  without  city  or  state  superviaion.  iracmcnu. 


part   cf    many    owned   by    one    ciliien.      Located    near    a  school    bouse  Tht   cit/'i  hardest    li 

that  hai  the  highest  disease  record  of  any  in  city.     "There's        now  being  thoroughly  r 

•Reproduced  from  the  Spring  191?  number  o£  The  IVitdwood  Magazine,  Fort  Waj-ne,  Indiana,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Lee  J.  Ninde,  Editor.  Indiana  has  had  some  recent  housing  legislation  which  has  greatly  aided  the  municipalities  of  that 
state  in  ridding  themselves  of  such  festers  as  are  shown  above, duplicates  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  too  many  of  our  New 
Jersey  cities. 
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Items  of  Interest— New  Jersey  and  Elsewhere 


New  Jersey 


Trenton  Trolley  Assessment 
The  victory  of  Trenton  in  the  recent  decision  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  in 
affirming  an  assessment  of  $2,069,903  as  the  taxing 
value  of  the  properties  of  the  Trenton  and  Mercer 
County  Traction  Company,  is  hopefully  significant. 
It  will  go  a  considerable  way  in  helping  to  eternally 
discredit  that  pernicious  policy  of  recognizing  one 
valuation  for  rate  making  purposes  and  another  for 
taxing  purposes.  This  particular  valuation  benefits 
other  Mercer  County  municipalities  as  well  as  Trenton 
in  that  it,  of  course,  embraces  the  trolley  company's 
property  in  all  the  other  municipalities  in  which  it 
operates. 

An  Excellent  Township  Report 
The  annual  report  and  financial  statement  of  Penn- 
sauken  Township,  Camden  County,  for  the  year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1916,  is  one  which  could  be  profitably 
used  as  a  guide  by  some  other  townships.  It  is  well 
prepared  and  thoroughly  comprehensive.  Some  town- 
ships seem  to  feel  that  such  reports  would  cost  too 
much,  but  this  is  one  which  is  inexpensive  yet  sufli- 
cient  and  we  consider  the  expenditure  on  it  amply 
justified.  The  Bureau  has  received  a  copy  through 
the  courtesy  of  Attorney  Albert  E.  Burling  of  Camden, 
a  member  of  the  Township  Committee.  We  presume 
that  other  copies  might  be  obtained  either  from  Mr. 
Burling,  181  Franklin  St.,  Merchantville,  N.  J.  or 
from  Mr,  Wm.  T,  Sheppard,  the  Township  Clerk, 
whose  address  is  North  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

Trenton  to  the  Front  Again 
The  Food  Administration  has  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Through  the  cooperation  of  advertising  compa- 
nies, the  Treasury  Department,  municipal  authorities, 
and  electric- light  companies,  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  is,  without  cost,  putting  on  a  national 
outdoor  advertising  campaign  that  is  probably  the  big- 
gest thing  of  the  sort  ever  undertaken.  The  slogan, 
"Food  Will  Win  the  War— Don't  Waste  It,"  is  being 
blazoned  in  every  large  city  in  the  country  on  immense 
signs  on  public  buildings.  These  signs  are  uniform  in 
general  design,  in  paint  for  daytime  display  and  il- 
luminated by  electric  light  for  night. 


Advertising  companies  have  patriotically  contributed 
their  resources  without  charge  to  install  the  signs. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  granted  the  right  to 
use  the  exteriors  of  Federal  premises  in  the  principal 
cities,  includii^  postoffice  buildii^s,  which  are  under 
its  charge.  Mayors  and  municipal  cotmcils  are  per- 
mitting the  message  to  be  placed  on  city  halls.  Elec- 
tric-light companies  are  gratuitously  furnishing  and 
installing  the  bulbs  and  supplying  the  power. 

Trenton,  N.  J,,  was  the  first  city  to  furnish  a  space 
on  the  front  of  the  municipal  building.  It  was  also  at 
Trenton  that  the  first  sign  was  placed  on  the  post- 
office  premises.  Since  then  many  cities  have  followed, 
including  Philadelphia,  where  spectacular  electric 
signs  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  city  hall  are 
being  installed.  In  Philadelphia,  also,  four  large  bul- 
letins are  being  placed  on  the  post  office.  Plans  have 
been  perfected  for  the  same  in  New  York  City,  Nor- 
folk, Richmond,  and  many  other  cities. 

In  the  National  Capital  the  local  electric  power 
company  has  installed  a  big  electric  sign  at  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  Seventh  Street,  with  the  slogan 
shown  by  means  of  more  than  2,000  lamps." 

Municipal  Potatoes 

The  officials  and  citizens  of  the  borough  of  Avon, 
Monmouth  County,  are  pleased  oyer  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  borough's  venture  into  municipal 
farming  this  year.  As  a  reward  for  the  enterprise  of 
the  borough  and  of  its  desire  to  do  its  share  toward 
increasing  the  food  products  of  the  year,  the  local 
government  is  now  engaged  in  apportioning  among  the 
residents,  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  obtain  else- 
where, a  fine  lot  of  potatoes,  lima  beans,  hay  and  other 
products,  from  the  sale  of  which  the  borough  treasury 
will  profit  about  $1,000.  The  idea  of  operating  a  mu- 
nicipal farm  is  credited  to  Mayor  John  Thompson, 
under  whose  initiative  a  ninety-five-acre  farm  at  Glen- 
dola  was  leased  and  put  under  cultivation. 

An  outside  oflfer  to  buy  the  whole  potato  crop  at  a 
price  considerably  in  advance  of  that  fixed  for  bor- 
ough residents  was  rejected,  the  desire  being  to  give 
the  home  people  all  the  benefit  of  the  municipal  enter- 
prise. The  local  buyers  are  thus  profiting  by  getting 
good  vegetables  cheap  and  they  will  have  the  added 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  money  they  thus  pay  out 
spent  for  their  benefit  in  local  public  service  and  im- 
provements. 
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Elsewhere 


Showing  the  Citizens 

From  the  state  where  the  people  have  to  be  shown 
comes  evidence  that  the  officials  of  at  least  one  of 
their  cities  are  willing  to  show  them.  Joplin,  Mo,, 
has  just  put  out  a  most  excellent  municipal  code  which 
gives  such  complete  and  readily-accessible  informa- 
tion to  the  citizen  about  his  city  that  indolent  indeed 
will  be  the  Joplin  citizen  from  now  on  who  is  igno- 
rant of  the  essential  facts  about  his  local  government. 
A  real  municipal  code  is  modern  enough  to  still 
sound  strange  to  those  who  have  been  wont  to  think 
only  of  nations  and  states  having  legal  codes,  but  if 
more  cities  would  emulate  Jophn  in  this  regard  it 
"would  help  some."  Especially  is  it  worth  mention- 
ing here  if  there  is  more  than  one  New  Jersey  city 
like  that  to  which  a  student  of  municipal  affairs  re- 
cently went  and  was  told,  when  he  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  city  charter,  that  there  was  only  one  in  ex- 
istence and  it  was  securely  locked  in  a  vault.  Nor  did 
the  occupants  of  the  city  hall  have  anything  else  to 
offer  the  inquirer  to  inform  him  about  their  city  af- 
fairs. We  are  not  informed  that  the  student  sug- 
gested that  for  the  sake  of  consistency  the  key  to  the 
vault  should  be  thrown  in  the  river  but  such  an  idea 
might  not  have  been  remote  from  his  mind. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  every  New  Jersey  mu- 
nicipality should  attempt  to  put  out  such  a  code  as 
that  of  Joplin.  Joplin  is  a  city  of  40,000,  and  for 
our  smaller  municipalities  it  would  be  an  unwar- 
ranted expenditure.  We  do,  however,  want  to  heartily 
commend  the  idea  of  trying  to  give  the  citizens,  in 
some  digestible  form,  the  facts  which  they  should 
have  about  their  city  government.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  such  constructive  publicity  pays.  It 
brings  the  citizens  and  their  public  servants  together 
and  replaces  suspicion  with  confidence,  it  makes  the 
citizen  think  in  terms  of  "my  city"  rather  than  "the 
city,"  and  operates  generally  for  improved  citizenship. 
The  Joplin  code  is  made  up  as  follows :  An  intro- 
duction of  historical  notes,  a  current  directory  of  the 
city's  officials,  a  directory  of  officials  since  1873,  pro- 
visions of  the  Missouri  constitution  affecting  cities  of 
the  second  class,  general  laws  applicable  which  are 
not  contained  in  the  charter  act,  the  charter,  franchise 
ordinances,  a  miscellaneous  section,  and  the  1917  code. 
The  whole  is  well  indexed;  first  the  charter  alone 
and  then  the  code.  The  latter  includes  an  index  to 
the  franchises. 


Civic  Advisory  Committee 

Mayor  Van  Lear  of  Minneapolis  has  followed  the 
example  of  Mayor  Hoan  of  Milwaukee  in  creating  a 
"Civic  Advisory  Committee"  to  confer  with  the  Mayor 
and  make  recommendations  for  what  they  might  deem 
to  be  needed  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
the  city. 

Under  the  Milwaukee  Mayor's  plan  each  of  the 
more  important  civic  organizations  of  the  city  inter- 
ested in  better  city  government  were  invited  to  select 
a  representative  to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. Most  of  them  selected  their  presidents.  They 
meet  once  a  month.  The  experiment  is  reported  to 
have  met  with  complete  success  as  evidenced  both  by 
the  results  which  have  accrued  from  the  meetings 
and  by  the  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizen 
representatives,  the  regular  monthly  attendance  hav- 
ing averaged  80  per  cent  of  the  total  membership. 

This  at  least  is  one  way  of  getting  city  and  citizens 
together  on  a  basis  of  clear  understanding  and  har- 
monious efforts. 


A  Lesson  in  Efficiency 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  war  is  not  altogether 
an  unmixed  curse.  Along  with  its  burdens  it  will 
bring  certain  positive  benefits  aside  from  "making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,"  and  even  though  they 
come  as  a  concomitant  of  war  they  are  none-the-less 
to  he  acknowledged.  Such  benefits  are  the  big  lessons 
in  real  economy  and  efficiency  which  we  are  getting. 
Here  is  one  just  made  public  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion: 

The  War  Department  has  taken  elaborate  and  com- 
prehensive precautions  to  prevent  waste  in  the  Army 
cantonments,  which  will  soon  contain  more  than  2,- 
000,000  men,  and  in  the  embarkation  camps. 

The  Food  Administration  has  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  an  announcement  of  a  thorough- 
going plan  for  conserving  all  the  waste  material  of 
the  National  Army  camps,  which  will  result  in  salvag- 
ing many  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Army's  first  consideration  in  planning  this  work 
has  been  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  problem.  At  each 
cantonment  the  wastes  will  be  collected  and  trans- 
ported to  a  single  "transfer  station"  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sanitary  inspector.  Through  the  use  of 
the  two-can  system  wastes  will  be  t^htly  inclosed 
throughout  their  collection.  Sterilized  cans  will  be 
substituted  for  the  filled  cans  at  the  kitchens,  the  nuis- 
ance of  disagreeable  odors  and  danger  from  flies  being 
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reduced  to  a  minimum.  Every  step  in  the  process  of 
reclamation  and  utilization  is  carefully  safeguarded 
and  is  under  the  absolute  direction  of  a  sanitary  force, 
each  contractor  being  placed  under  heavy  bonds. 

At  the  transfer  station  the  wastes  are  turned  over 
to  a  contractor,  who  will  remove  them  to  a  point  at 
least  3  miles  distant  from  the  reservation.  There  the 
wastes  will  be  completely  sorted.  Bottles  will  be  ster- 
ilized and  sold  for  commercial  use.  Tin  cans  will  be 
baled  and  the  solder,  tin,  and  iron  reclaimed.  Paper, 
which  is  estimated  at  about  5  tons  per  day,  will  be 
baled.  Bones  will  be  kept  separate  and  ground  for 
fertilizer.  The  hides  of  dead  animals  will  be  removed 
and  the  carcasses  "reduced"  for  grease  and  fertilizer. 

The  chief  items  of  waste  will  be  the  garbage  and 
the  manure.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  i,zoo  ani- 
mals at  each  cantonment,  producing  120  tons  of  ma- 
nure per  day.  At  the  date  of  the  report  the  manure 
from  1 1  cantonments  had  been  sold  for  $240,900  an- 
nually. 

The  greatest  element  of  saving  is  through  the  garb- 
age. This  has  been  sold  for  an  annual  price  of  $446,- 
394.50.  The  garbage  from  13  of  the  cantonments 
will  be  used  for  feeding  swine.  It  is  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  experiments  conducted  at  the  Chillicothe  can- 
tonment that  the  garbage  waste  from  10  to  15  men  will 
feed  one  hog  and  enable  it  to  add  to  its  weight  i  pound 
per  day.  At  this  rate  the  garbage  from  these  13  can- 
tonments will  produce  18,980,000  pounds  of  pork  per 
year. 

When  not  used  for  feeding,  the  garbage  will  be  "re- 
duced," that  is,  cooked  at  high  temperature,  the  grease 
extracted,  and  the  remainder  ground  and  used  for  fer- 
tilizer or  feeds. 

By  the  method  of  incineration  formerly  in  use,  not 
only  would  all  these  valuable  waste  materials  have 
been  destroyed,  but  it  would  have  cost  approximately 
$700,000  for  the  installation  of  incinerator  plants  and 
an  annual  charge  of  approximately  $595,oco  for  their 
operation.  When  we  add  to  this  saving  the  amount 
annually  received  by  the  Government  from  these 
wastes,  the  net  saving  the  first  year  amounts  to  $1,707,- 
840. 

The  effect  of  this  new  plan,  therefore,  is  not  only  to 
conserve  large  quantities  of  valuable  food  wastes,  fer- 
tilizers, etc.,  but  to  turn  into  a  large  profit  what  has 
hitherto  been  a  very  considerable  expense. 

Favor  Municipal  Markets 
The  Food  Administration  authorizes  the  following: 
The  committee  representing  the  livestock  producers 


which  has  been  sitting  in  Washington  for  some  days, 
has  formulated  a  series  of  recommendations  to  the 
Food  Administration  on  the  meat  question. 

One  of  the  principal  recommendations  in  the  report 
stated  that  the  main  hope  of  reducing  the  price  of 
meats  lies  in  the  establishment  of  municipal  markets, 
because  the  greatest  expense  in  meat  handling  occurs 
with  the  retailer. 

How  the  Universities  Are  Helping 

Those  interested  in  house  drainage  and  the  sanitary 
equipment  of  modem  buildings  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  on  August  1,  1916,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  Makers  Advertising  Associa- 
tion three  prizes  known  as  the  "The  Nelson  Prizes  in 
Plumbing"  were  offered  for  the  best  papers  on  sub- 
jects having  to  do  wjth  the  theory  or  practice  of 
plumbing.  The  Committee  in  charge  consisted  of 
George  C.  Whipple,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing, Harvard  University;  Dwight  Porter,  Professor 
of  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineering,  Massachus- 
etts Institute  of  Technology ;  Gifford  LeClear  of  Dens- 
more  &  LeCIear,  Engineers  and  Architects,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  and  Harry  Y.  Carson  of  the  Central  Foundry 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  prizes  for  the  first,  second  and  third  best  papers 
submitted  in  the  I9i6-'i7  contest  amounted  to  $200. 

A  new  contest  similar  to  the  one  just  completed  but 
involving  a  sum  of  money  approximating  $750.00  is 
planned  to  be  offered  this  year.  Very  likely  a  fellow- 
ship is  to  be  offered  by  Harvard  University,  and  Engi- 
neering Graduates  who  may  have  some  knowledge  and 
ability  to  handle  problems  deahng  with  sanitation  will 
be  especially  interested  in  these  matters. 

Anyone  interested  in  learning  the  conditions  and 
other  particulars  of  the  contest  should  write  to  Mr. 
Harry  Y.  Carson,  Central  Foundry  Co.,  90  West  St., 
New  York  City. 

Recording  Meters  on  Water  Mains 
The  Bureau  of  Water  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  com- 
pleted the  installation  of  recording  meters  on-  all  the 
mains  which  distribute  water  through  the  city.  Re- 
corders were  placed  on  the  two  thirty-six-inch  mains 
some  months  ago  and  recorders  have  now  been  placed 
on  the  thirty-inch  low  pressure  main  and  the  twenty- 
four-inch  high  pressure,  thus  completing  the  set.  It  is 
now  possible  for  the  bureau's  engineer  to  tell  at  any 
moment  how  much  water  is  being  distributed  through 
the  city  and  by  the  use  of  the  charts  to  tell  at  what 
hours  of  the  day  the  demand  is  greatest. 
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The  bureau  will  increase  its  efforts  to  keep  track  of 
the  amount  of  water  from  which  revenue  is  received. 
All  regular  services,  including  municipal  buildings,  are 
now  metered.  The  only  water  outlets  not  now  metered 
are  the  hydrants  and  the  fire  protection  services  in  the 
manufacturing  plants,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
means  will  be  devised  to  measure  the  amount  of  water 
used  for  fighting  fires  and  for  street  flushing. 

Fire  Inspection  ixnder  New  System 
In  order  that  the  firemen  may  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  conditions  in  all  parts  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  an  innovation  which  has  proved  a  decided  suc- 
cess has  been  introduced  in  the  regular  monthly  in- 
spection of  the  sections  of  the  city  by  the  fire  depart- 
ment. In  each  of  three  districts  one  or  two  extra  fire- 
men from  other  sections  of  the  city  accompanied  the 
one  inspector  of  the  district,  who  usually  makes  his 
round  alone.  This  plan  gave  five  men  an  opportunity 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  a  district  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  have  to  fight  a  fire  at  some  time, 
even  though  their  station  is  not  in  the  section. 

It  is  possible  to  send  extra  men  with  the  firemen  who 
regularly  make  the  tour  of  inspection  only  when  none 
of  them  are  taking  their  one  day  in  five  off,  because  at 
that  time  only  is  it  possible  to  withdraw  a  few  men 
without  crippling  the  work  of  the  department.  The 
only  time  when  the  one  day  off  in  five  rule  does  not 
hold  at  the  local  fire  stations  comes  when  the  month 
has  31  days.  On  that  day  all  the  men  are  at  their 
posts,  and  accordingly  on  only  seven  days  in  the  year 
can  such  a  plan  be  used. 

CITY  PLANNING:    WHAT  IT  MEANS 
AND  WHAT  IT  INCLUDES 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
one  here  and  one  there,  wherever  there  seems  to  be  an 
available  site  at  the  time,  the  results  will  be  very 
unsatisfactory  and  there  will  be  a  lack  of  order  about 
the  city  which  can  never  be  overcome.  I  think  I  have 
already  made  these  preliminary  remarks  too  long,  and 
will  now  endeavor  to  illustratCi  somewhat  in  the  order 
in  which  I  have  discussed  them,  these  fundamental 
features  of  a  city  plan.  (An  illustrated  lecture  fol- 
lowed here.) 


BILL  BOARD  REGULATION  VS.  BILL 
BOARD  PROHIBITION 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
of  safety.  We  can  prohibit  immoral  advertising  there- 
on. But  we  can  no  more  eliminate  them,  directly  or 
indirectly,  than  we  can  bridge  the  Pacific,  or  limit  the 
rainfall,  or  sweep  back  the  waves.  So  long  as  the 
bill-boards  are  securely  and  properly  built,  and  so  long 
as  their  advertising  is  clean,  no  legislative  action  can 
eliminate  them  nor  arbitrarily  limit  their  height,  nor 
arbitrarily  set  them  back  from  the  street,  nor  base  their 
regulation  on  aesthetic  grounds. 

I  realize  that  the  neglect  of  bill-board  owners,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  construct  safe  and  symmetrical  bill- 
boards furnished  considerable  ground  for  Station 
against  them.  But  now,  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
civic  authorities  knew  of  the  earnest  endeavors  of 
the  Poster  Advertising  Association  of  America  to 
force  a  better  standard  of  bill-board  construction,  they 
would  co-operate  with  that  association  in  order  that 
regulatory,  but  constitutional,  bill-board  legislation 
might  result. 

It  is  my  present  opinion  that  the  bill-board  ordi- 
nances in  some  cities  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  ordinances  which 
have  been  enacted  that  are  illegal  and  void;  and  be- 
cause the  city  authorities  have  known  this  fact,  the 
ordinances  have  never  been  enforced. 

In  consequence  of  these  conditions,  I  have  drafted 
what  I  am  pleased  to  call  a  "standard  ordinance," 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  will  appeal  to  the  legis- 
lative officers  of  every  municipality.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  submit  this  ordinance  to  the  readers  of  New 
Jersey  Municipalities  for  their  consideration  and  analy- 
sis, in  a  later  issue,  with  the  hope  that  such  "standard 
ordinance"  may  obtain  their  approval.  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  have  those  who  are  thinkers  on  matters  of 
civic  importance  make  such  suggestions  as  their  judg- 
ment shall  prompt.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  this  wise  we 
shall  secure  a  foundation  whereby  every  city  and 
town  shall  secure  reasonable  and  sufficient  bill-board 
regulation,  in  consequence  of  which  bill-boards  shall 
be  built  safely  and  symmetrically,  and  shall  display 
only  clean  and  slightly  advertising. 


"Monajf  fa  of  no  rea\  value  whatever.  What  can  I  do  wltb  it  now?  I  cannot  pay  a  man  anoagh  to  male*  him  Chang* 
his  real  opinions.  The  only  real  resource  this  country  hae  now  Is  the  intelllgrence  of  our  people.  Tbey  must  think  right, 
they  must  know  the  true  principles  upon  which  to  build  a  great,  strong  nation.  They  must  hold  firm  to  the  big,  true 
things,  and  realize  -  eome  way  they  must  be  MADE  to  realize— that  they  are  practical,  that  ideals  are  the  only  practical 
thing*  in  this  world,  li  la  to  everybody's  interest  to  do  right.  Not  in  the  next  world,  nor  In  a  spiritual  way  only,  but  in 
good,  hard  dollars-and-cents  business  value,"— /fff/lrjj  ford. 
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NEW  JERSEY'S  NEW  MUNICIPAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

(ConUnued  from  page  j) 
to  be  used  should  be  so  voted  by  the  body  having  con- 
trol and  should  appear  under  an  item  of  miscellaneous 
revenues  when  the  budget  is  made  up,  as  "Surplus 
from  Water  Account."  No  funds  from  such  sources 
can  be  used  unless  placed  in  the  budget. 

By  observing  this  policy  the  assessment  and  utilities 
accounts  with  their  surpluses  and  deficits  will  stand 
out  clearly  at  all  times. 
(3)  Capital  Account: 

This  should  include  all  receipts  from  bonds  or  notes 
for  improvements  issued  under  Chapter  252,  P.  L. 
1916,  as  amended  by  Chapter  240,  P.  L.  1917.  The 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  such  work  should  be 
kept  separate  from  all  other  accounts. 
Note: 

By  following  this  policy  o£  a  three-fold  classifica- 
tion of  accounting  of  public  finances  much  confusion 
will  be  avoided  and  by  opening  a  credit  account  for 
each  item  of  appropriation  for  the  first  class  "current 
expenditure"  or  budgetory  appropriations  when  the 
budget  is  adopted,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  violat- 
ing the  Crimes  Act  by  exceeding  appropriations.  When 
the  year  closes  the  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions which  are  required  to  be  found  will  be  easily 
ascertainable. 
The  Budget: 

For  convenience,  a  distinction  is  made  in  section  i 
of  the  Act  as  between  the  local  budget  and  the  county 
budget.  Both  budgets  are  made  up,  approved,  adver- 
tised, adopted  and  operated  in  practically  the  same 
manner  differing  only  in  theTfew  minor  requirements 
which  are  peculiar  to  municipal  or  county  needs,  as 
the  case  may  be. 
Local  Budget: 

The  local  or  municipal  budget  is  to  be  prepared  by 
the  usual  official  or  committee  and  approved  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  allow  for  advertisement,  "previous  to  the 
25th  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,"  which 
should  be  construed  as  the  final  date  for  the  hearing. 
The  local  budget  may,  however,  be  approved  and  hear- 
ing held  any  time  previous  to  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year.  After  it  is  approved  the  budget  must  be 
advertised  and  date  for  hearing  set.  The  advertise- 
ment must  be  published  and  the  hearing  held  not  later 
than  the  25th  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  budget  must  be  adopted  at  some  time  previous  to 
the  fortieth  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
When  adopted  by  the  governing  body,  the  local  budget 


will  control  the  expenditures  for  local  purposes  for 
the  year,  unless  amended  by  the  tax  ordinance  (see 
section  5),  in  which  case  the  amended  appropriation 
will  control  the  expenditures  from  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 
County  Budget: 

The  county  budget  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  usual 
official  or  committee  and  approved  in  sufficient  time 
previous  to  the  15th  day  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  permit  of  the  advertisement  of  the  hear- 
ing to  be  held  on  or  before  that  date.  This  date  should 
be  construed  as  the  final  date.  The  budget  may,  how- 
ever, be  approved  and  adopted  previous  to  the  end  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  After  approval  and  hearing 
and  previous  to  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  the  county  budget  must  be  adopted. 
When  adopted  by  the  governing  body  the  county  bud- 
get will  control  the  expenditures  for  county  purposes 
for  the  year,  unless  amended  by  the  Tax  Ordinance 
(see  section  5),  in  which  case  the  amended  appropria- 
tion will  control  from  such  time  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 
Note: 

As  no  borrowing  can  be  done  until  after  the  budget 
is  adopted  municipalities  or  counties  which  are  obliged 
to  borrow  early  in  the  year  must  adopt  their  budgets 
before  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Plan  of  Budget: 

The  plan  for  the  budget  forms  a  part  of  a  fixed 
policy  of  accounting  of  municipal  and  county  affairs. 
The  Department  believes  that  the  plan  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  management  of  finances  in  both  munici- 
pahties  and  counties.  By  following  it  closely  a  muni- 
cipality or  county  will  have  readily  accessible  the  re- 
suits  which  will  be  called  for  in  the  financial  statement 
to  be  filed  with  the  Department  of  Municipal  Accounts 
under  Chapter  155,  P.  L.  1917,  as  the  form  of  state- 
ment to  be  required  will  be  in  harmony  with  this 
general  plan. 
Form  of  Budget: 

The  budget  as  described  in  section  6  is  properly 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts : 

First:  Under  sub-section  (a) — the  several  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  total  anticipated  revenues 
which  are  to  be  used  to  support  the  appropriations  for 
the  year. 

Second:  Under  sub-section  (b) — is  to  be  given  a 
tabulation  of  the  appropriations  with  amounts  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  of  the  several  purposes  for 
which  the  appropriations  are  made.  It  should  be 
noted  that  only  such  revenues  as  are  stated  under  sub- 
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section  (a)  as  anticipated  revenues  can  be  used.  Reve- 
nues received  which  were  not  stated  in  the  budget  go 
into  the  surplus  revenue  account  and  are  not  available 
for  expenditures  until  the  following  year ;  consequently 
it  is  important  to  include  all  revenues  anticipated  and 
made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  amount  anticipated 
under  each  item. 

Sub-section  (a)  section  6, 
Surplus  Revenue  Appropriated: 

This  means  such  portion  of  the  total  surplus  reve- 
nues on  hand  as  defined  in  sections  7  and  13  as  it  is 
proposed  to  use  in  support  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  year.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  include  the  entire  amount  of  surplus  revenue  on 
hand  but  only  such  portion  thereof  as  it  is  proposed 
to  dedicate  to  support  expenditures  during  the  year. 
Miscellaneous  Revenues: 

Under  this  head  there  should  be  tabulated  the 
amounts  anticipated  for  the  year  from  the  several 
sources  of  miscellaneous  revenue  such  as  licenses,  fines, 
fees,  permits,  sale  of  materials,  franchise  tax,  bank 
stock  tax,  poll  tax,  dog  tax,  interest,  etc.,  etc.  Each 
item  should  be  carefully  specified  as  the  law  restricts 
the  use  of  such  revenues  in  excess  of  the  aggregate 
amount,  as  stated. 
State  Railroad  and  Canal  Tax: 

Under  this  head  which  only  applies  in  the  case  of 
municipalities,  comes  the  revenue  commonly  known 
as  the  second-class  railroad  tax. 
Note: 

Care  should  be  taken  with  this  item  as  the  total 
valuation  as  fixed  by  the  County  Tax  board  includes 
these  ratables. 
Amount  to  be  raised  by  taxes: 

This  should  be  very  clear.  It  is  the  amount  from 
property  and  personal  taxes  which,  together  with  the 
total  of  the  other  three  items  of  anticipated  revenues, 
shall  be  sufficient  to  support  the  appropriations'  for 
local  purposes  other  than  schools  in  the  case  of  muni- 
cipalities, and  for  county  purposes  in  the  case  of 
counties.  It  does  not  include  in  either  case,  the  State 
Road  Tax,  the  State  School  Tax,  or  in  the  case  of 
municipalities,  the  County  Tax — only  the  immediate 
costs  of  the  local  government  for  which  the  governing 
body  of  the  municipality  is  responsible  in  the  case  of 
municipalities,  and  the  expenditures  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  governing  body  of  the  counties,  in 
the  case  of  counties. 
Notes: 

It  should  be  especially  noted  that  the  total  amount 
of  anticipated  revenues  which  are  included  under  the 
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last  four  headings  must  equal  the  total  amount  of  the 
appropriations  as  set  forth  in  the  budget  and  for  these 
items  only.  The  additional  amounts  to  be  raised  for 
State  Road  Tax,  State  School  Tax,  and  County  Tax 
in  the  case  of  municipalities  and  the  State  Tax  and 
State  School  Tax  in  the  case  of  counties,  are  fixed 
and  levied  by  the  County  Boards  of  Taxation.  Under 
this  plan  the  local  bu(^et  and  the  county  budget  in- 
clude only  the  appropriations  for  which  the  governing 
body  is  responsible.  The  mandatory  appropriations 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  counties,  are  fixed  by  the 
State  and  in  the  case  of  municipalities  are  fixed  by  the 
County  Board  of  Taxation  are  in  addition  to  the  local 
and  county  budgets. 

It  should  be  observed  (see  section  6)  that  the  total 
of  the  appropriations  must  equal  the  total  of  antici- 
pated revenues.  This  refers  only  to  the  appropriations 
as  fixed  in  the  bucket  which  requires  that  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  shall  balance. 
Previous  year's  appropriations: 

In  order  that  the  tax  payer  may  have  before  him 
when  he  considers  the  bu(^et  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  appropriations  observe  that  the  previous 
year's  appropriations  are  required  to  be  placed  in  a 
column  to  the  right  of  the  current  year's  appropriations 
in  the  advertised  public  notice.  It  must  be  clear  that 
the  purpose  of  a  budget  is  to  fix  a  definite  schedule  or 
program  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  municipality  for  3 
year.  When  a  budget  has  been  adopted  it  constitutes 
an  agreement  between  the  governing  hxxly  and  the 
tax  payer.  On  the  one  hand,  the  governing  body  ask 
the  tax  payer  to  contribute  the  funds  for  the  conduct 
of  the  government  and  on  the  other,  the  tax  payer 
pays  the  money  for  these  specific  purposes  as  stated 
in  the  budget. 
Surplus  Revenue: 

In  sections  7  and  13,  surplus  revenue  is  clearly  de- 
fined. In  accord  with  the  latter  section  a  surplus 
revenue  account  must  be  opened  prior  to  the  making 
of  the  first  budget  under  this  Act.  Into  this  account 
are  to  be  transferred  ail  surpluses  on  hand  which  are 
applicable  for  current  expenditures.  This  does  not 
include  balances  on  hand  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  from 
the  receipts  of  assessments,  from  special  accounts  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  dedicated  by  statute  to  a  specific 
purpose,  or  in  fact  any  funds  which  coipe  under  classes 
II  and  III  (General  Plan  of  Finances). 
Section  J: 

(a)  All  unexpended  balances  of  budget  appropria- 
tions of  the  previous  year,  after  the  purposes  for 
which  the  appropriations  were  made  have  been  fulfilled, 
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should  be  collected  together  and  from  the  total  of 
these  balances  the  amount  of  taxes  cancelled  or  re- 
mitted during  the  fiscal  year  deducted.  The  remainder 
should  then  be  transferred  to  the  surplus  revenue  ac- 
count. By  deducting  these  cancelled  tax  items  from 
the  balance  left  at  the  end  of  the  year  much  confusion 
of  accounts  will  be  obviated.  Should  the  balances  be 
insufficient  that  portion  of  cancelled  taxes  which  can- 
not be  deducted  from  the  balances  must  be  provided 
for  under  an  item  of  appropriation  in  the  succeeding 
year's  budget. 

(h)  The  receipts  from  items  of  miscellaneous  reve- 
nue are  more  or  less  uncertain  but,  by  a  careful  investi- 
gation, the  Department  has  found  that  in  municipali- 
ties where  accurate  records  are  kept  these  items  can 
be  estimated  very  closely.  However,  to  avoid  embar- 
rassment and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  principle 
of  having  all  expenditures  for  the  years  government 
pass  through  the  budget,  the  Act  requires  that  only 
the  excess  of  the  total  receipts  which  is  over  and 
above  the  aggregate  of  the  miscellaneous  revenues 
classified  and  fixed  in  the  budget  are  to  be  treated  as 
surplus. 

(c)  All  other  revenues,  received  from  any  and  all 
sources,  applicable  for  current  expenditures  which  were 
not  included  under  any  of  the  items  of  anticipated 
revenues  and  which  are  not  dedicated  to  the  payment 
of  tax  anticipation  notes  or  bonds,  tax  revenue  notes  or 
bonds  or  tax  title  notes  or  bonds,  under  sections  21, 
22,  23  and  24,  are  surplus  revenue  and  should  be 
placed  in  the  surplus  revenue  account. 
Section  8: 

Under  this  section  the  funds  in  the  surplus  revenue 
account  may  be  borrowed  by  the  municipality  or 
county  to  meet  any  expenditures  under  budget  appro- 
priations but  such  loans  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  loan  were  obtained  from  a  bank  or 
an  individual.  A  proper  instrument  must  be  issued 
and  retired  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time 
as  though  an  outside  party  made  the  loan. 
Sections  p  and  iS: 

Between  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  date 
upon  which  the  budget  is  finally  adopted  any  revenues 
from  regular  or  known  sources  of  miscellaneous  reve- 
nue may  be  used  or  applied  to  the  lawful  current 
expenditures  for  the  current  year.  No  provision  is 
made  for  borrowing  in  anticipation  of  these  revenues 
but  the  amounts  used  up  to  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
the  budget  must  be  included  in  the  anticipated  revenues 
from  their  several  sources  and  the  purposes  for  which 
such  revenues  are  used  must  be  included  in  the  ap- 


propriations as  set  forth  and  finally  fixed  in  the 
budget.  In  this  way  miscellaneous  revenues  received 
before  the  adoption  of  the  budget  are  at  all  times 
available  for  use  but  the  source  of  the  revenue  and 
the  purpose  of  the  expenditure  must  each  be  set  forth 
in  the  budget  when  it  is  adopted. 
Section  lO: 

"Amount  to  be  raised  by  taxes"  is  the  amount  only 
to  be  raised  by  taxes  which,  together  with  the  surplus 
appropriated,  the  miscellaneous  revenues  anticipated, 
and  the  railroad  and  canal  tax  anticipated,  will  support 
the  several  items  of  the  budget  for  local  purposes 
other  than  schools  in  the  case  of  municipalities  and  for 
all  local  county  purposes  in  the  case  of  counties. 
Section  11: 

This  section  describes  the  appropriations  which  come 
under  sub-section  (b)  of  the  budget,  section  6.  It 
should  be  observed  that  appropriations  may  be  made 
by  departments,  sub-departments  or  may  be  segregated 
to  the  respective  objects  or  items  for  which  appropria- 
tions are  usually  made. 

In  this  section  a  contingent  expense  account  is  pro- 
vided for.  Under  this  item  appropriations  may  be 
made  for  contingent  expenses,  that  is,  for  necessary 
contingencies  which  do  not  fall  under  any  of  the  items 
as  stated  in  the  appropriations.  It  cannot  be  used, 
however,  to  supplement  any  item  of  appropriation. 
The  limit  of  the  amount  that  may  be  appropriated  un- 
der this  head  is  3%  of  the  total  amount  of  the  appro- 
priations for  all  other  purposes. 
Section  12: 

In  this  section  direction  is  given  to  place  the  receipts 
from  alt  sources  of  revenue  which  are  required  by 
law  to  be  applied  to  any  specific  purpose  other  than 
schools,  in  the  anticipated  revenue,  sub-section  (a), 
side  of  the  budget.  It  is  also  provided  that  these 
amounts  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  item  to  which  they  are  dedicated 
and  only  the  balance  necessary  to  be  raised  to  meet 
the  full  demand  of  the  appropriation  be  extended  as 
an  item  of  appropriation. 
Sections  Jj,  14  and  15: 

These  sections  have  been  explained  heretofore. 
Section  16: 

Provides  for  the  expenditures  of  money  in  the  sur- 
plus revenue  account  between  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  budget. 
(After  the  budget  is  adopted  no  money  can  be  ex- 
pended from  this  Account.)  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  purposes  for  which  moneys  are  thus 
expended  from  this  account  must  be  included  in  the 
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schedule  of  appropriations  as  subsequently  set  forth 
in  the  adopted  budget  so  that  the  expenditures  will  be 
justified  under  the  proper  budget  classifications. 

The  moneys  thus  expended  out  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nue account  must  be  included  in  the  surplus  revenue 
appropriated,  as  set  forth  in  the  budget,  section  6. 
Section  IJ: 

The  effect  of  this  section  is  to  close  the  surplus  reve- 
nue account  after  the  adoption  of  the  budget  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  No  money  can  be  expended 
from  this  account  during  this  period  but  the  funds  in 
this  account  may  be  borrowed  as  heretofore  suggested, 
and  as  covered  by  the  proviso  to  this  section,  viz :  that, 
if,  during  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  receipts 
from  the  aggregate  amount  of  miscellaneous  revenues 
as  stated  in  the  budget  shall  appear  to  be  less  than  the 
amount  as  fixed  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
deficiency  may  be  borrowed  from  the  surplus  revenue 
account  .by  resolution  of  the  governing  body.  The 
money  so  borrowed  must  be  provided  for  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year's  budget  by  an  appropriation  under  the 
head  of  "Miscellaneous  Revenue  Deficit  19.  .  .  "  and 
this  money  must  be  repaid  to  the  surplus  revenue  ac- 
count before  the  31st  day  of  December  of  the  fiscal 
year. 
Section  iS: 

Clearly  provides  that  any  moneys  received  from  mis- 
cellaneous revenue  up  to  the  total  ag^egate  amount  as 
stated  in  the  budget  may  be  expended  at  any  time  after 
this  receipt.  It  also  requires  that  moneys  received  be- 
fore the  budget  is  adopted  must  be  included  in  items 
tmder  miscellaneous  revenues  and  the  expenditures 
for  which  these  moneys  are  made  must  be  included  in 
the  appropriations  as  set  forth  in  the  budget  when 
same  is  adopted. 
Section  /p; 

This  section  allows  for  the  transfer  of  a  surplus  in 
any  appropriation  during  the  last  two  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  any  other  item  of  ap- 
propriation which  may  require  more  funds  than  are 
available  under  such  appropriation.  It  does  not  allow 
the  transfer  to  be  made  from  or  to  the  contingent 
expense  account. 
Section  20: 

Prescribes  a  form  of  tax  ordinance.  It  will  be 
observed  that  under  the  heading  of  "Resources"  the 
first  four  items  call  for  a  repetition  of  like  items  in 
titles  as  stated  in  the  adopted  budget. 

The  fifth  item,  "additional  amount  to  be  raised  by 
taxes"  is  the  item  which  appears  in  the  tax  ordinance 


and  not  in  the  budget  and  should  cover  all  amounts 
necessary  to  meet  the  expenditures  for  the  year  which 
are  in  addition  to  the  items  stated  in  the  budget  on 
the  resource  side.  Under  this  item  any  increases  or 
decreases  as  provided  in  section  5  of  budget  appropri- 
ations are  to  be  provided  for  as  well  as  the  amount  to 
be  raised  by  taxes  for  local  schools. 

Under  the  head  of  "Appropriations"  the  first  item  is 
the  total  atnouHt  of  the  appropriations  as  made  in  the 
Budget.  The  second  item,  "local  schools,"  in  the  case 
of  municipalities,  the  appropriation  required  for  local 
school  purposes. 

There  should  also  appear  any  additional  amounts 
which  are  required  for  local  purposes  as  authorized 
by  section  s  of  this  Act.  To  get  a  full  understanding 
of  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  appropriations  for 
local  purposes  may  be  amended  by  the  tax  ordinance 
section  5  should  be  very  carefully  read.  It  should  be 
noted  under  the  last  proviso  of  that  section  that  the 
first  portion  of  section  5  does  not  prevent  including 
in  the  tax  ordinance  or  raising  by  taxation  any  items 
that  are  required  to  be  raised  by  this  or  any  other 
statute  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  inclusion 
may  cause  any  certain  appropriation  to  be  changed  to 
a  greater  extent  than  10%  and  the  aggregate  amount 
of  budget  appropriations  changed  to  a  greater  amount 
than  5%,  the  purpose  being  not  to  prohibit  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  contractual  or  statutory  obligation  of  a 
municipality  or  a  county. 
Sections  21-22: 

Define  the  powers  of  a  municipahty  and  a  county 
to  borrow  money  in  anticipation  of  receipt  of  tax 
revenues.  Up  to  the  day  upon  which  taxes  are  due 
and  delinquent  in  both  municipalities  and  counties  the 
instrument  to  be  employed  shall  be  tax  anticipation 
notes  or  tax  anticipation  bonds.  These  must  be  paid 
and  retired  before  the  3rst  of  December  following  the 
day  upon  which  taxes  become  delinquent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  borrowing  power 
until  after  the  budget  is  adopted.  Municipalities  or 
Counties  which  require  money  to  conduct  their  affairs 
early  in  the  fiscal  year,  should  adopt  their  budgets 
prior  to  or  soon  after  the  beginning  of  their  fiscal  years. 
A  further  note  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  if  there 
are  not  sufliicient  funds  on  hand  in  municipalities  after 
paying  the  county  tax  and  other  obligations  which  are 
required  to  be  paid  on  December  22nd  that  the  tax 
anticipation  notes  or  bonds  must  be  retired  by  issuing 
tax  revenue  notes  or  bonds  to  replace  them. 

Note  very  carefully  that,  under  section  27,  all  loans 
in  anticipation  of  the  receipt  of  taxes  which  will  be- 
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come  due  and  delinquent  in  municipalities  on  Decem- 
ber 20th  and  in  counties  on  December  22nd,  1917,  are 
to  be  treated  as  tax  anticipation  notes.  All  these  in- 
struments must  be  retired  before  December  31st  of 
the  year  within  which  they  are  issued.  This  is  now 
operative  and  is  an  important  feature  which  must  be 
strictly  observed. 
Section  23: 

Begins  to  operate  on  the  day  on  which  taxes  are  due 
and  delinquent.  This  section  provides  for  issuing  tax 
revenue  notes  or  tax  revenue  bonds  and  clearly  defines 
the  limit  of  time  these  instruments  may  run,  namely: 
three  years  it  being  the  policy  of  this  Act  that  taxes 
more  than  three  years  in  arrears  shall  not  support  bor- 
rowing power — therefore  any  unpaid  portion  of  tax 
revenue  notes  must  be  included  in  the  tax  ordinance 
of  the  third  succeeding  year  under  an  item  of  appro- 
priation and  the  notes  must  be  paid  and  retired  not 
later  than  the  31st  day  of  December  of  said  third  year. 
It  should  be  noted  that  each  tax  revenue  note  or  bond 
must  be  clearly  distinguished  in  its  title  by  the  year 
the  taxes  against  which  it  is  issued  were  delinquent 
and  that  all  moneys  received  from  the  delinquent  taxes 
of  that  year  are  absolutely  dedicated  first  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  revenue  notes  of  that  year.  These 
receipts  should  be  treated  as  a  trust  account  and  used 
for  no  other  purpose  until  all  notes  for  the  year  have 
been  paid.  After  that  all  receipts  from  delinquent 
taxes  for  that  year  go  into  the  surplus  revenue 
account. 
Section  24: 

Provides  for  the  issuing  of  tax  title  notes  for  any 
tax  liens  that  are  bought  in  by  the  municipality  and 
the  amount  represented  in  the  tax  title  may  be  deducted 
from  the  tax  revenue  notes  for  the  year  for  which  the 
title  is  acquired  and  tax  title  notes  issued  therefor. 
The  receipts  from  all  redeemed  titles  are  dedicated  to 
the  payment  of  tax  title  notes  and  are  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose  only.  It  should  be  noted  that  at  no  time 
the  tax  title  notes  shall  be  greater  than  the  lien  value 
of  the  tax  titles  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
municipality. 
Section  25: 

Provides  a  method  of  financing  emergency  needs. 
Under  this  section  provision  is  made  for  a  very  wide 
range  of  emergencies.  A  municipality  or  county  may 
at  any  time  by  two-thirds  vote  provide  funds  to  meet 
the  expenditures  made  necessary  by  an  emergency  by 
issuing  emergency  notes  or  emergency  bonds.     Pro- 


vision for  the  payment  of  these  notes  is  made  and, 
when  emergencies  occur,  this  section  should  be  very 
carefully   read  before  incurring  obligations   for  this 
purpose. 
Section  26: 

Defines  the  form  and  standing  of  notes  or  bonds 
issued  under  this  Act.  It  provides  that  when  the 
amount  issued  at  one  time  shall  exceed  $50,000.00 
they  must  be  sold  at  par  to  the  bidder  offering  to  take 
the  least  rate  of  interest  for  his  loan.  Provision  is 
made  that  such  loans  may  be  taken  by  the  sinking  fund 
of  the  municipality  or  county  without  advertising  or 
bidding,  upon  two-thirds  vote  of  the  governing  body. 

MORE  EFFECTIVE  DEMOCRACY  IN 
CITY  GOVERNMENT 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
rest  wholly  on  individual  merit,  eliminating  all  partisan 
preferment.     These  two  provisions  would  make  for 
intelligent  voting  and  efficient  service. 

As  a  believer  in  representative  government,  I  am 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  more  effective 
way  of  securing  a  real  representative  system  than 
through  the  initiative,  the  referendum  and  the  recall. 
These  provisions  would  establish  a  real  check  and  bal- 
ance— that  is,  responsibility  to  the  people  would  be 
definitely  fixed  and  an  accounting  provided  for. 

With  home  rule,  a  short  non-partisan  ballot,  a  merit 
system  of  employment,  and  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall,  it  is  reasonably  certain  there  would  follow 
a  higher  grade  of  city  government. 

It  would  not  only  reflect  the  spirit  of  democracy, 
but  would  establish  that  democracy  by  meeting  the  de- 
mands for  stability  and  efficiency. 


PRACTICAL    DEMOCRACY 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
law.  The  simple  fact  was  that  the  minor  state  offi- 
cials, who  were  "elected  by  the  people"  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Attorney-General,  opposed  to  him. 
Governor  Ammons'  successor  corroborated  this  state- 
ment. Colorado's  long  ballot,  irresponsible  govern- 
ment, broke  down  at  the  critical  moment. 

It  created  the  situation  depicted  in  Nast's  famous 
cartoon  of  the  Tweed  Ring:  " 'Twas  Him" — every 
officer  trying  to  fix  responsibility  on  the  next  fellow, 
till  they  got  round  the  circle  and  began  all  over  again 
where  they  started. 
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1.  Allendale 

2.  Asbury  Park 

3.  Atlantic  City 

4.  Audubon 

5.  Avalon 

6.  Bam^at  City 

7.  Beach  Haven 

8.  Bernards  Twp. 
(Somerset  Co.) 

9.  Beverly 
ID.  Bloomfield 

1 1 .  Bogota 

12.  Bound  Brook 

13.  Bradley  Beach 

14.  Caldwell 

15.  Camden 

16.  Cape  May  City 

17.  Cape  May  Point 

18.  Chatham 

19.  Chesterfield  Twp. 
(Burlington  Co.) 

20.  Clayton 

21.  Qementon  Twp. 
(Camden  Co.) 

22.  ClifFside  Park 

23.  Col  lings  wood 

24.  Commercial    Twp. 
(Cumberland  Co.) 

25.  Cranford  Twp. 
(Union  Co.) 

26.  Dover 

27.  Dumont 

28.  Dunellen 

29.  East  Newark 

30.  East  Orange 

31.  Edgewater 

32.  Elizabeth 

33.  Emerson 

34.  Englewood 

35.  Englewood  Chffs 

36.  Essex  Fells 


37.  Fair  Haven 

38.  Fanwood 

39.  Farmingdale     . 

40.  Fieldsboro 

41.  Flemington 

42.  Fort  Lee 

43.  Franklin 

44.  Freehold 

45.  Garfield 

46.  Garwood 

47.  Glen  Ridge 

48.  Glen  Rock 

49.  Gloucester  City 

50.  Hackensack 

51.  Haddonfield 

52.  Haddon  Heights 

53.  Harrington  Park 

54.  Harrison 

55.  Hasbrouck  Hts. 

56.  Haworth 

57.  High  Bridge 

58.  Highlands 
5»5-  Hightstown 
60.  Hoboken 
6r.  Hohokus 

62.  Hopewell 

63.  Irvington 

64.  Jersey  City 

65.  Kearny 

66.  Keyport 

67.  Lakewood  Twp. 
(Ocean  Co.) 

68.  Lambertville 

69.  Lavallette 

70.  Lawrence  Twp. 
(Mercer  Co.) 

7r.  Linden 

72.  Linden  Twp. 
(Union  Co.) 

73.  Lodi 

74.  Long  Branch 


75.  Longpori 

76.  Madison 

77.  Magnolia 

78.  Matawan 

79.  Maywood 

80.  Merchantville 

81.  Metuchen 

82.  Millbum  Twp. 
(Essex  Co.) 

83.  Millville 

84.  Monmouth  Beach 

85.  Montvale 

86.  Newark 

87.  Newton 

88.  North  Arlington 

89.  North  Haledon 

90.  Nutley 

91.  Oakland 

92.  Oaklyn 

93.  Ocean  City 

94.  Orange 

95.  Palisades  Park 
95.  Palmyra  Twp. 

(Burlington  Co.) 

97.  Passaic 

98.  Pemberton 

99.  Pennsauken  Twp. 
(Camden  Co.) 

100.  Perth  Amboy 

101.  Pitman 

102.  Plainfield 

103.  Point  Pleasant 

104.  Pompton  Lakes 

105.  Princeton 

106.  Prospeck  Park 

107.  Rahway 

108.  Ramsey 

109.  Raritan 
no.  Red  Bank 
III.  Ridgefield 

113.  Ridgefield  Park 

113.  Ridgewood 


1 14.  Riverton 

115.  Rocky  Hill 
ij6.  Roselle 

117.  Roselle  Park 

118.  Rutherford 

119.  Scotch  Plains  Twp. 
(Union  Co.) 

120.  Sea  Isle  City 

121.  Seaside  Heights 

122.  Seaside  Park 

123.  South  Amboy 

124.  S.  Orange  Twp. 
(Essex  Co.) 

125.  South  River 

126.  Swedesboro 

127.  Tenafly 

128.  Totawa 

129.  Trenton 

130.  Tuckerton 

131.  Union  Twp. 
(Union  Co.) 

132.  Up.  Freehold  Twp. 
(Monmouth  Co.) 

133-  Ventnor  City 

134.  Verona 

135.  Vineland 

136.  Washington 

137.  Weehawken  Twp. 
(Hudson  Co.) 

138.  Wenonah 

139.  Westfield 

140.  West  Hoboken 

141.  W.  Long  Branch 

142.  West  Oamge 

143.  West  Paterson 

144.  Westwood 

145.  Wild  wood 

146.  Wildwood  Crest 

147.  Woodbine 

148.  Woodlynne 

149.  Woodstown 


Does  the  name  of  rour  municipalitr  appear 
here?  H  not,  you  are  not  doing  what. you  could,  as 
a  municipal  official,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your 
municipal  government. 

You  would  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the 
League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other  municipali- 
ties in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  that  constantly 
arise  to  perplex  you,  the  monthly  visit  of  this  period- 
ical to  each  of  your  officials,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained 
by  our  annual  conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city 
no  good.  Then  take  an  advance  municipal  step  by 
becoming  a  member  of  The  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities. 

By  joining  now  you  will,  in  addition  to  securing 
the  Bureau's  regular  services,  be  in  time  to  share  in 
our  Third  Annual  Convention,  the  pri^am  of 
which  is  now  being  prepared  and  which  is  going  to 


mark  an  important  step  forward  in  the  municipal  af- 
fairs of  New  Jersey,  and  you  will  be  ready  to  receive 
the  Bureau's  Legislative  Service  during  the  im- 
portant session  of  the  Legislature  soon  to  begin.  This 
service  enables  you  to  follow  each  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  through  every  stage  of  the  law-making  pro- 
cess and  gives  you  an  agency  through  which  to  voice 
your  approval  or  disapproval  of  any  measure.  Such 
expression  is  then  made  effective  by  union  with  like 
sentiments  from  other  municipalities  and  properly 
presented  to  the  Legislature. 

Eighteen  municipalities  have  joined  the  Lea* 
gue  in  the  last  fifteen  weeks.  Put  your  munici- 
pality on  our  front  cover  and  to  the  front  in  efficient 
municipal  administration  by  seeing  that  the  resolution 
on  the  reverse  page  is  passed  by  yoitr-goveming  drady 
at  onoe.  n  zed  by  VjOOQIC 
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Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey 


If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  }rou  needed  opportunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 
CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

of  

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

WHEREAS :  An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency ;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modern  scientific  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each  member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS:  The  above  named  organization  and  the  establishment  of  its  Bureau  have 
been  fully  authorized  by  law,  (Acts  1915,  Ch.  163)  and  all  municipalities  of  the  state,  by  the 
same  act,  authorized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and 
in  view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  in  said  League ;  now, 

THEREFORE :    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the   

of   

that    join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice  

be  designated  to  represent 


in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  this  orsanizalion  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  infoimation  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  tbonsand 
of  inhabitants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  htmdred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  (ti.oo  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  mnnidpalitjr  to  an  annual  sabscription  to  New  Jebsey  Municipalities. 
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SOLVING  THE  PRORLFNIS  EASY 

When  you  have  our  Booklet  describing  Waste  Cans  for 

STREET.  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  USE 

'  1  'HESE  illustrations  show  three  styles  of  our 
A    complete  line  of  Cans  and  Carts  described 
in  Catalog  PC.     One  of  them  will  just  fit  the 
conditions  that  have  puzzled  you  and  will  offer 
a  good   wearing  economical   solution   of   the 
problem. 

Let  us  send  you  this  Booklet  and  tell  you  all 
about  these  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 

CORRUGATED  DOUBLE  BOTTOM 

THE  STKKI,  BASKET  CO.                steel  basket 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 

U»t  thm  coupon  and  ft  la  gulcklf  dom. 

i    THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO^ 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 
;    Plw.  M«l  c.t^.1  PC  to 

FOR  ASHES  AND  GARBAGE 

jitizedbyGoOgle 


NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES 


GOOD  RELIABLE  FIRE  BOSE 


=MEANS= 


FIRE  FIGHTING  PREPAREDNESS 


WAX  AND  GUM  TREATED  FABRIC  RUBBER  LINED  FIRE  HOSE  IS  NOT 
ONLY  GOOD  HOSE  BUT  THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  PRODUCED— THIRTY- 
SEVEN  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  BACK  OF  THIS  STATEMENT. 

OUR  NEW  LOOSE  INNER  TUBE  FIRE  HOSE  IS  DESTINED  TO  REVOLU- 
TIONIZE FIRE  HOSE  CONSTRUCTION.  IT  IS  MADE  LIKE  AN  AUTO- 
MOBILE TIRE.  THE  RUBBER  LINING  IS  AN  INDEPENDENT  RUBBER 
HOSE  AND  IS  REMOVABLE,  REPAIRABLE,  REPLACEABLE  AS  ARE 
ALSO  THE  FABRIC  JACKETS. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES 

FABRIC  FIRE  HOSE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1880 

127  DUANE  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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ARCH  OF  TRIUMPH,  PARIS,  FRANCE 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

ORGANIZED  MAY,  1916 

OFFICERS 

President   F.  W.  Donnelly,  Mayor,  Trenton 

First  Vice  President George  N.  Segek,  Mayor,  Passaic 

Second  Vice  President Leichton  Calkins,  Mayor,  Plainfield 

Third  Vice  President Spaulding  Fhazee,  Corporation  Counsel,  Newartc 

Secretary-Treasurer Cunton  J.  Swabtz,  Tax  Receiver,  Trenton 

Director,  Bureau  o£  Information Claude  H.  Andehson,  Princeton 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

IN  ADDmON  TO  THE    OFFICERS 

George  F.  Brensihger,  Commissioner,  Jersey  City  W.  F.  McAluster,  Mayor,  Merchantville 

Daniel  A.  Garbeb,  Mayor,  Ridgewood  Victor  Mravalag.  Mayor,  Elizabeth 

Clarence  E.  F.  Hetrick,  Mayor,  Asbury  Park  C.  G.  Justice,  Mayor,  Pitman 

Harry  Bacharach,  Mayor,  Atlantic  City  M.  L.  Bayard,  Mayor,  Woodbine 

Washington  Wilson,  Mayor,  Metuchen  J.  P.  Potteb,  Mayor,  Clayton 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  imnrovement  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  cooperation;  the  maintenance  of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for 
the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and  other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern-" 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand  of  inhabitants,  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of 
such  dues  ($1.00  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle  each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an 
annual  subscription  to  New  Jeksev  MuMrciPALrriES. 

The  Bureau  of  Information  of  The  Naw  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  is  located  in  the  Prioceton  University 
Library,  Princeton,  N.  }^  where  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  ihe  universitv  and  its  faculty.  /^     /-ai a i^'^ 1 1-* 
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Alexander  Potter 

CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 

HYDRAULICS,  SANITATION. 
CONCRETE.       STRUCTURES. 

T.Uphoii«  6501  Cortiuult 

SO  CHURCH  STREET          NEW  YORK 

F.J.Batchelder,C.P.A. 

•ninf  b:>diM. 

220  BROADWAY               NEW  YORK 

£veri/  Municipality  Interested  in  the  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  of 


Shade  Trees,  should  have 


"SHADE  TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES" 


By  WILLIAM  SOLOTAROFF.  B.S. 
Sttperinlmdmt  of  The  Shade  Tree  CommUtion  of  Eatt  Orange. 

The  material  furnished  in  this  book  is  shaped  and  presented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  useful  to  the  private  owner  of  treea,  to  tnose  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish municipal  tree  departments,  and  to  those  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
such  departments. 

Here  you  will  find  just  the  information  that  you  need — everything  that 
you  ought  to  know  about  Sh^ide  Trees.  The  author's  experience  has  enabled 
him  to  cover  his  subject  in  a  commendable  manner. 

305  pages,  6x9,  profusely  illustrated  with  original  photographe  by  the  au- 
thor— 46  full-page  plates  and  35  figures,  comprising  229  half-tones  and  22 
line  illuEtrationa.     Cloth,  I3.U0  net. 

In  view  of  the  particular  value  of  this  book  and  the  need  for  it  in  the 
municipalities  of  the  state,  New  Jersey  Mc.mcipalities  has  consented  to  act 
as  a  distributing  agency.     Therefore,  send  your  order  to 


NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 
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Fine  Trees  For 

StreetilawnaidCommunityflanting 

EVERY  member  of  The  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities  will  be  inter- 
ested in  our  illustrated  cUalague-~"Saggea- 
tlons  For  Effactloe  Planting." 


Norway  Maplaa 
"DEST  oI  treM  for  streat 
JJ  plantlnp.  Quick  grow- 
ing.  Broad  nefufed  and  very 
hkrdj.  Approved  b;  Tree 
OumrniB8loo»  eyerrwheire. 
Andorra  Uaplea  wa  lift 
with  splendid  fibrooa  roots. 


Oriental  Plan* 

The  Ideal  trees  for  wide 
A  atreola  and  Bvennra. 
Thrive  even  in  poor  soil 
and  wlthatand  amohe.  doat 


ANDORRA    NURSERIES 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Proprietor 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Box  400 


THIRD  ANNUAL 

CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities 

TRENTON 
JANUARY  3  and  4, 1918 


WATCH  FOR  THE  PROGRAM 


GEO.  H.  HOLZBOQ  &  BRO. 

JEFFERSOISVIULE,    IIND. 


For  Hauling 

Slops 

Night  Soil 

Garbage 

Etc. 

MADE  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  SPRINGS 


Made  in 
37  cubic  ft 
54  cubic  ft. 
65  cubic  ft. 

Capacity  Sizst 
Write  for  Calaloina 


MADS  WITH  BITHER  TWO  OR  POUR  WHKttLS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  = 


SAINITARY    CARTS,    AMBUUAINCES    AIND    LITTERS 

EVERY  MODERN  UUNICIPALITY  FURNISHES  THE  NEED  AND  WB  SUPPLY  THE  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT 
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Municipal  Ownership-The  Salvation 
of  Our  Cities 

Br  Theodore  F.  Thieme* 


follow: 


In  the  last  number  of  New  Jersey  Municipalities 
I  quoted  the  San  Francisco  financial  report  for  1914, 
showing  that  the  true  net  profit  of  the  Municipal  Rail- 
way of  San  Francisco  for  that  year  was  $216,541.25. 
The  reports  for  1915  show  vastly  increased  gains. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  under  date  of  De- 
cember II,  191 5,  makes  a  report  on  the  city  car  lines, 
with  this  heading: 

"City  Cars  Make  $500,000  in  1915 — Huge  Profits 
Shown  by  Municipal  Lines,  After  Two 
Years'  Existence." 
The  following  is  quoted  from  the  report; 

"After  all  exKises  have  been  paid,  bond  redemption 
and  interest  set  aside,  and  the  depreciation  fund  looked 
out  for,  there  will  be  a  net  proRt  of  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  for  this  year  ..." 

"Fixed  charges  have  been  set  aside  a 
Stockton  street  tunnel  fund,  aci 

tion  of  Stockton  street  railway $  48,97 ia>. 

Account  land  purchased  for  Oiurch  street  rail- 
way      82,510.50 

Account  depreciation  fund  629,769.68 

Account   accident    insurance    fund 36,219.26 

Investment  fund   200,000.00 

Interest  and  redemption  fund 524,250.00" 

Since  San  Francisco  is  the  first  of  the  larger  cities 
of  this  country  to  own  and  operate  street  railways  it 
will  continue  to  be  watched  with  much  interest. 

•  Mr.  Thieme  has  given  many  years  to  the  thoughtful  Study 
of  municipal  problems  both  academically  and  practically.  He 
has  made  first  hand  observations  in  the  chief  cities  o£  the 
European  countries  as  well  as  in  America.  As  founder  and 
head  of  the  Wayne  Knitting  Mills  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  one 
of  the  biggest  and  most  successful  establishments  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  he  commands  confidence  when  he  speaks  of 
introducing  business  efficiency  into  city  affairs.  This  is  the 
second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr,  Thieme  on  Municipal 
Ownership. 


Municipal  ownership  has  passed  the  stage  of  ex- 
periment in  foreign  cities.  Out  of  85  cities  of  Ger- 
many, of  over  50,000  population  (in  the  year  1912), 
79  owned  water  works,  65  gas  plants,  63  electric 
plants,  and  35  tramways.  In  the  cities  where  they 
are  not  municipally  owned  the  private  companies  pay 
large  royahies  for  the  privilege.  European  cities  go 
into  debt  freely  for  the  ownership  of  the  utilities.  For 
instance,  five  cities  with  a  population  of  947,000,  show 
a  debt  for  productive  industries  of  $42,934,000 — and 
for  unproductive  or  general  indebtedness  a  debt  of 
$25,982,500.  Five  cities  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  population  of  963,000  show  an  indebtedness  for 
productive  of  $5,422,000,  and  for  unproductive  $31,- 
894.000.  We  must  distinguish  between  productive 
indebtedness  and  unproductive  indebtedness. 
-  Here  is  what  "Municipal  Ownership"  has  done  for 
Manchester,  England  (figures  for  the  year  1914) : 

31,612,038  passengers   rode   for  one   cent   fare. 
138,549,126  passengers  rode  for  two  cents  (are. 
19,807,524  passengers   rode   for  three  cents   fare. 
10,568,195   passengers   rode   (or   four   cents    fare. 
3,031,098  passengers  rode  for  five  cents  (are. 
(About  two  millions  who  rode  to  outer  dislrirts  paid  a 
fare  of  6  to  10  cents.) 

The  passengers  saved    $3,500,000 

(Children  under  16  ride  for  regular  half  fare.) 
Benefits  to  employes  in  increased  wages,  free  uni- 


.  taxes  paid  by  city  over  those  paid 

under  private  ownership   158,000 

Profit  left  to  turn  into  city  Treasury  to  relieve 

taxpayers  500,000 

Total    profit    turned    into   city    treasury    since 

1902 4,757,000 

Amount  in  renewals  and  depreciation  account..  2,000,000 

Miles  of  track  194 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Hon.  Thomas  L.  Raymond 

Mayor  of  Newark  and  Chairman  of  llie  New  Jersey  State  Council  of  Defense  - 


Thomas  L.  Raymond  was  born  in  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  on  April  26th,  1875.  His  father  and  mother, 
both  of  whom  were  bom  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
moved  to  East  Orange  shortly  after  their  marriage. 
Oq  his  father's  side  he  comes  from  an  old  American 
family,  who  settled  in  Massachusetts  in  1632. 

He  was  educated  at  Ashland  Public  School,  East 
Orange,  Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope,  Canada, 
and  Newark  Academy 
which  institution  he  left  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  to 
take  up  the  study  of  law 
with  the  firm  of  Colie  and 
Swayze.  He  studied  law 
for  one  year  at  New  York 
University  which  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.B.,  in  June,  191S.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  as 
an  attorney  in  November, 
1896,  and  as  a  counsellor 
in  November,  1899.  He  is 
a  Supreme  Court  Commis- 
sioner and  a  Special  Mas- 
ter in  Chancery. 

In  1903  he  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  with 
Andrew  Van  Blarcom,  who 
still  remains  one  of  his 
partners.  The  firm  was 
subsequently  enlarged 
when  Worrall  F.  Moun- 
tain, now  Mayor  of  East 
Orange,  and  Theodore 
Mc  Curdy  Marsh  came 
into  it  in  1908,  under  the 

name   of   Raymond,   Mountain,   Van   Blarcom    and 
Marsh. 

In  April  1904,  Mayor  Raymond  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  First  District  Court  of  Newark  by 
Governor  Franklin  Murphy,  and  held  that  place  until 
1908,  when  he  was  appointed  First  Assistant  Prose- 
cutor of  the  Pleas  of  Essex  County,  which  position 
he  resigned  on  January  1st,  1910,  the  practice  of 
criminal  law  proving  distasteful  to  him. 

Mayor  Raymond  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  State  Senator  in  the  Republican  primaries  of 
1908,  and  was  defeated  by  Everett  Colby,  his  oppo- 
nent, by  a  small  majority.  He  entered  the  Republi- 
can primaries  of  1914  for  the  nomination  for  Mayor, 
and  defeated  his  opponents,  by  a  plurality  of  about 


1,700,  thereby  becoming  the  regular  Republican  can- 
didate. He  defeated  Mayor  Jacob  Haussling,  his 
Democratic  opponent,  by  a  majority  of  1,34!9,  after 
a  hard  fought  campaign,  and  was  sworn  in  as  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Newark  on  January  Ist,  1915. 

He  was  re-elected  Mayor  in  1916  by  a  plurality  of 
12,688. 

Mayor  Raymond  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1916- 

In  addition  to  his  re- 
sponsible and  multitudin- 
ous duties  as  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  New  Jersey's  lar- 
gest city,  Mayor  Raymond 
is  Chairman  of  The  New 
Jersey  State  Council  of 
Defense.  He  was  elected 
to  this  responsible  war  po- 
sition by  his  fellow  mayors 
of  the  State,  when  they 
were  called  together  by 
Governor  Edge  last  March 
to  effect  a  central,  execu- 
tive organization  to  handle 
the  war-emergency  prob- 
lems in  New  Jersey.  The 
election  of  Mayor  Ray- 
mond to  this  important 
post  of  duty  was  a  fitting 
recognition,  by  his  fellow 
executives,  of  his  patriot- 
ism, his  dWotion  to  the 
public  good,  and  his  mas- 
terful executive  ability. 
The  work  which  The  New 
Jersey  State  Council  of 
Defense  has  done,  under  his  leadership,  is  full  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  exercised  by  the  mayors  in  placing 
Mayor  Thomas  L.  Raymond  at  its  head. 

Mayor  Raymond  is  a  member  of  the  Lawyers'  Club, 
of  which  he  was  President  in  1909,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Essex  Club,  Esses  County  Country  Club,  Un-  ■ 
ion  League  Club  of  New  York  City,  Down  Town  CJub 
and  Union  Club  of  Newark,  National  Turn  Verein,  St. 
Cecile  Lodge,  No.  193.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  St.  Nicho- 
las Society  of  New  York,  Washington  Association  of 
Morristown,  the  Arion  Singing  Society,  and  many 
other  organizations,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Carteret  Book  Club  and  the  Newark  Museum  As- 
sociation of  both  of  which  institutions- he  is  a  tiustee. 
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Billboard  Regulation 

Br  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 

Secretary,  The  National  Mtmicipal  League 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  development  of  the     himself  has  had  a  share  in  suppressing:  billboards  dur- 

current  year  in  the  movement  to  control  outdoor  ad-      ing  the  year,  for  he  writes  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 

vertising  is  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme     he  had  charge  of  planning  Camp  Taylor  to  take  41,000 

court  in  Cusack  Company  v.  Chicago,  242  U.  S.  526.     of    the    new    national  army :      "We   no    sooner   got 


In  this  case  the  supreme  court  upheld  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  of  Chicago  prohibiting  the  erec- 
tion of  any  billboard  or  sign-board  over  twelve  square 
feet  in  area  in  any  block  in  which  one-half  of  the  build- 
ings on  both  sides  of  the  street  are  used  exclusively 
for  residence  purposes,  without  first  obtaining  the 
written  consent  of  the  owners  of  the  majority  of  the 
frontage  on  both  sides  of  the  street  in  such  block.  The 
opinion  recognizes  the  propriety  of  the  creation  of 
residential  areas  from  which  objectionable  structures 
may  be  excluded,  and  holds  that  the  exclusion  of  bill- 
boards from  such  areas  may  clearly  be  supported  upon 


Camp  Taylor  started  than  the  billboard  men  descended 
upon  us.  I  had  "the  pleasure  of  giving  them  a  quietus 
and  tore  down  probably  over  one  thousand  billboards 
on  the  camp  site  and  along  the  roadways,  and  erected 
the  government  sign,  copy  of  which  I  will  mail  you 
under  separate  cover.  I  had  this  sign  printed  and  do 
not  know  that  any  other  cantonment  is  cutting  out  the 
billboards  as  we  have  done." 

Concerning  this  work  of  Mr.  Kelsey,  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland,  President  of  the  American  Civic  Association 
had  this  to  say:  "One  exceedingly  interesting  de- 
velopment in  the  control  of  billboards  has  been  the  act 


grounds  relating  to  the  health,  safety  and  good  order  of  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  one  of  the  patriotic  landscape 
of  such  residential  areas.  The  court  found  that  more  architects  who  has  served  the  government  in  the  lay- 
than  enough  had  been  shown  in  the  case  to  make  it  ing  out  of  the  Louisville  cantonment  for  troops.  Mr. 
clear  that  such  structures  create  unsanitary  and  haz-  Kelsey  found  that  the  billposters  vifere  making  the 
ardous  conditions  which  justify  their  repression  and  highway  to  the  camp  and  the  fences  of  the  camp  itself 
if  desired,  their  exclusion  from  residential  areas.  -The  literally  a-highway  of  advertising  signs.  He  secured 
opinion  of  the  court  further  contained  an  explicit  from  the  officer  in  charge  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
recognition  of  "the  propriety  of  putting  billboards  as  the  placing  of  these  signs  and  an  order  to  remove  the 
distinguished  from  buildings  and  fences  in  a  class  by  signs.  In  consequence  thousands  of  intrusive  and  out- 
themselves"  for  the  purpose  of  regulation  or  prohibi- 
tion. 

No  aesthetic  consideration  was  involved  in  the  case. 
Heretofore  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  abate- 
ment of  the  outdoor  advertising  nuisance  has  been 
the  reluctance  of  the  courts  to  concede  legislative 
power  to  regulate  these  structures  as  such.  A  decision 
by  the  highest  court  in  the  country  to  the  effect  that 
such  structures  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  do 
create  unsanitary  and  dangerous  conditions  will  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  upon  the  courts  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  judgment  of  Harlan  P.  Kelsey  who  for  years 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  the  suppression 
of  the  billboard  nuisance  this  is  "probably  the  m 
important  development  I  know  of  in  the  direction 
the  suppression  of  billboards  during  the  past  year. 
The  matter  is  being  considered  in  our  Constitutional 
Convention    (The  Massachusetts  Convention)   and 
hope  that  some  clause  will  get  in  the  new  Constitution 
recognizing- the  rights  of  the  public  to  control  nuis- 
ances of  sight  as  well  as  of  sound."       Mr.  Kelsey 


ragCous  signs  were  removed,  and  the  cantonment  and 
its  surroundings  left  decent.  It  is  indicative  of  the 
way  in  which  the  billboard  men  resent  any  control, 
Mr.  Kelsey  writes  concerning  the  highway  approach- 
(Conlinued  on  page  24) 

EDITORIAL  NOTE 

We  are  pleased  to  present  in  this  issue  of  New  Jersey 
MuNicipALrriES,  discusion  of  the  ever-annoying  bill  board 
question  from  two  such  men  as  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
an  Attorney  of  Philadelphia,  and  Secretary  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  and  John  T.  Williams,  Attorney  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  Poster  Advertising  Association.  While  both 
recognize  the  civic  and  aesthetic  phases  of  the  subject  they 
approach  it  from  different  angles;  Mr.  Woodruff  as  one 
chiefly  interested  in  the  civic  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  the 
matter  and  Mr.  Williams  representing  the  utilitarian  interests 
of   the  case,   ajid  both   as   attorneys   of   ripe   experience. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  most  biliboard-infcsted  states 
of  the  Union  and  it  is  our  hope  that  these  articles  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  on  the 
matter  in  view  of  the  passage  of  the  so-called  home-rule  act 
last  winter,  and  to  work  out  and  secure  proper  additional 
legislation  if  it  is  fourd  to  be  necessary. 
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The  Metamorphosis  of  the  Poster  Board* 

Poster  Board  Evils  That  Should  Be  Suppressed  and  Possibilities  of  the 
Modern  Poster  Board  in  City  Beautification 

By  John  T.  Williams 

Attorney  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Poster  Advertising  A. 


In  the  last  number  of  New  Jersey  Municipalities 
I  explained  that  my  aim  in  submitting  this  series  of 
articles  for  publication  in  this  appropriate  medium  was 
to  acquaint  the  public,  and  particularly  the  municipal 
authorities,  with  the  desire  of  the  Poster  Advertising 
industry  to  co-operate  with  civic  authorities  and  those 
interested  in  municipal  affairs,  to  bring  about  suffi- 


the  plants  of  its  members.  It  is  now  but  a  few  weeks 
since  the  Poster  Advertising  people  were  instrumental 
in  having  passed  an  ordinance  in  San  Francisco  which 
increased  two-fold  the  stringency  of  the  construction 
requirements  for  their  boards. 

As  to  the  conserving  of  public  morals,  no  ordinance 
could  be  more  strict  than,  and  few  approach  the  re- 


cient  valid  regulation  of  the  industry.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  regulations  which  most  municipalities 
are  desirous  of  accomplishing  are  the  very  improve- 
ments most  desired  by  the  majority  of  those  engaged 
in  Poster  Advertising. 

For  instance: 

Few  ordinances  require  the  strength  of  construction 
prescribed  by  the  Poster  Advertising  Association  for 

•  Reprinted  from  Pacific  Municipalities,  the  official  organ 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities. 


strictions  of,  the  rules  of  the  Association  regarding 
the  posting  by  its  members  of  immoral  or  questionable 
advertising,  or  the  advertising  of  certain'  types  of 
drugs. 

Never  is  any  member  of  the  Association  supported 
in  any  contest  against  any  demand  by  any  civic  auth- 
ority which  has  behind  it  a  reasonable  ground  of  com- 
plaint that  either  public  safety  or  public  morals  arc 
endangered.  And  few  contests  are  continued  with- 
out the  combined  support  of  the  industry. 
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The  Modern  De  Luxe  Boabb,  a  Work  c 

TisiKC  Strength,   but  is   Pleasing 

Stkuctures  Already  Appear  in  i 


Art  which  not  only  Possesses  Great  Adver- 
ro  THE  Eve.     Many  of  these  Beautiful 
JE  Larger  Cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Those  engaged  in  the  business  of  Poster  Advertis- 
ing are  building  for  the  future,  realizing  that  the  in- 
dustry is  a  commercial  necessity  and  of  vast  possibil- 
ities in  civic  development.  No  more  striking  example 
of  the  endeavors  of  the  Poster  Advertising  Association 
to  build  up  the  standard  of  their  business  can  be  found 
than  the  war  which  they  are  waging  on  the   once 


familiar  practice  of  tacking,  sniping  and  daubing  of 
signs,  cards,  and  handbills  on  every  vacant  fence  and 
wall. 

All  out-door  advertising  is  not  Poster  Advertising. 

The  ragged  remnants  of  cards  tacked  to  old  buildings 

and  fences,  mussy  attempts  at  painted  roadside  signs, 

(^Continued  on  page  28) 


Illustration  of  the  Standard  A-A  Foster  Board.     Note  the  Raised  Base,  to  Prevent 

Collections  of  Waste,  Symmetry,  Ornamentation,  and  Great  Commercial 

Value.    This  is  the  Poster  Assoctation  Type  of  Board. 
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Proportional    Representation    for    Cities* 

Br  G.  G.  Hoa( 

General  Secretary,  American  Proportional  Representation    League 


On  the  4th  of  July,  1917,  when  most  of  us  were 
celebrating  the  national  birthday,  the  Rt.  Hon.  H,  H. 
Asquith,  Premier  of  the  recent  Liberal  Government, 
was  expressing  himself  as  follows  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  "In  late  years,  as  a  quite  dispassionate 
observer  of  these  things,  I  think  there  have  been  signs 
all  over  the  Democratic  world  that  it  [proportional 
representation]  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  forcing 
its  way  into  the  domain  of  practical  politics,  ,  ,  ,  I 
have  been  growingly  impressed  not  only  with  the 
unfairness  but  with  the  illogical  application  of  the 
representative  principle  by  the  adoption  of  the  simple 
rule  of  majorities,   ..." 

"The  illogical  application  of  the  representative  prin- 
ciple"— what  is  it? 

Take  the  case  of  a  city  where  the  old  ward  system 
is  used  for  the  election  of  the  council.  After  the 
votes  for  councilman  have  been  counted  it  would 
usually  be  found,  if  we  looked  into  the  matter,  that 
about  half  of  the  ballots,  possibly  eveil  more  than 
half,  had  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  election  of 
a  member.  In  the  first  ward,  let  us  say,  the  vote 
stood  as  follows:  Smith,  1000;  Brown,  700;  Jones, 
200,  There  Smith  is  elected,  and  the  ballots  marked 
for  Brown  and  Jones  have  had  no  more  effect  on  the 
election  than  so  much  waste  paper.  It  would  have 
made  no  difference  if  the  900  voters  who  cast  their 
ballots  for  Brown  and  Jones  had  stayed  at  home. 
And  so  it  would  be  in  one  ward  after  another:  under 
this  old-fashioned  system  your  right  to  vote'  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  the  right  to  have  your  vote  count 
towards  electing  a  councilman.  This  is  one  feature 
of  the  "illogical  application  of  the  representative  prin- 
ciple" to  which  the  whole  world  is  waking  up. 

Now  take  the  case  of  a  city  where  the  old  ward 
system  has  been  given  up  and  the  ordinary  at-large 
system  adopted  instead.  Here  five  commissioners, 
let  us  say,  are  elected  at  large,  either  all  at  one  time 
or  part  one  year  and  part  the  next,  and  each  voter 
may  cast  a  vote  for  every  one  of  them.     Suppose  the 

•This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Proportional 
Representation  for  Cities  which  Mr.  Hoag  is  writing  ex- 
pressly for  New  Jebsev  Municipalities. 


vote  is  as  follows:  five  candidates  of  the  Citizens' 
Union,  about  10,000  each;  five  candidates  of  the  Blank 
Party,  about  7,000;  five  candidates  of  the  Public  Own- 
ership League,  about  2,000  each.  In  this  case  all  five 
of  the  Citizens'  Union  candidates  are  elected,  and 
the  ballots  marked  for  the  candidates  of  the  other 
groups  have  had  no  effect  on  the  election.  This  is 
not  the  old  "illogical  application  of  the  representative 
principle,"  but  it  is  a  new  one.  A  body  elected  this 
way  is  really  a  sort  of  executive  committee  of  the 
largest  group  of  voters,  not  a  body  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  them  all.  Such  a  method  of  elect- 
ing a  commission  or  council  divides  the  voters  at  the 
polls  into  winners  and  losers,  and  does  away  with 
the  services  of  a  body  which  can  deliberate  and  make 
decisions  as  representative  of  all. 

Now  what  is  the  clew  to  the  true  principle  of  repre- 
sentation ?  It  is  as  obvious  as  the  day — after  you  have 
thought  of  it.  Representation  means  simply  con- 
densation, the  condensation  of  the  many  voters  into 
their  few  leaders.  And  condensation  is  not  effected 
by  any  kind  of  majority  or  plurality  voting  either  in 
wards  or  at  large.  To  condense  the  9,000  voters  of  a 
city  into  their  nine  representatives  means  simply  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  sorting  themselves  into  nine 
groups,  of  1000  voters  each,  who  agree,  and  of  declar- 
ing as  the  representatives  of  each  group  the  person 
agreed  upon  by  the  group  as  its  true  spokesman.  In 
other  words,  what  is  called  for,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
logical  "application  of  the  representative  principle,"  is 
the  election  of  each  representative  by  a  unammous 
quota  instead  of  by  any  kind  of  majority  or  plurality. 

Well,  then,  how  shall  we  go  about  it  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives by  unanimous  quotas?  The  best  method 
known  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Hare  system  of  pro- 
portional representation. 

The  Hare  System 

Let  us  go  through  the  motions  of  electing  five  repre- 
sentatives by  the  Hare  system,  and  let  us  suppose 
that  the  candidates  nominated  are  the  nine  men  shown 
on  the  ballot  below. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  VOTERS: 

Put  the  figure  I  opposite  the  name  of  your  first 
choice.    If  you  want  to  express  also  second,  third, 
and  other  choices,  do  so  by  putting  the  figure  2 
opposite  the  name  of  your  second  choice,  the  fig- 
ure 3  opposite  the  name  of  your  third  choice, 
and   so   on.     You   may  express   thus   as   many 
choices  as  you  please. 

This  ballot  will  not  be  counted  for  your  second 
choice  unless  it  is  found  that  it  cannot  help  your 
first ;  it  will  not  be  counted  for  your  third  choice 
unless  it  is  found  that  it  cannot  help  either  your 
first  or  your  second ;  etc.     The  more  choices  you 
express,  the  surer  you  are  to  make  your  ballot 
count  for  one  of  the  candidates  you  favor. 

A  ballot  is  spoiled  if  the  figure  i  is  put  oppo- 
site more  than  one  name.    If  you  spoil  this  ballot, 
tear  it  across  once,  return  it  to  the- election  officer 
in  charge  of  the  ballots,  and  get  another  from 
him. 

FOR  THE  COUNCIL 

ALLAN  L.  BENSON 

WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS 

WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN 

EUGENE  V,  DEBS 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

ELTHU  ROOT 

WOODROW  WILSON 

Explanation  of  Election  Results 
First  Count,     The  first  column  of  figures  in  the  table 
below  shows  the  total  number  of  first- 


No.  of  Voters— 116 


No.  of  Scats— 5 


choice  votes  for  each  candidate,  that  is,  the  total  num- 
ber of  ballots  on  which  his  name  was  marked  with  the 
figure  I.  In  most  States  the  first  choices  would  be 
counted  at  the  several  precincts.  All  operations  sub- 
sequent to  the  count  of  first  choices  are  performed  by 
the  general  electoral  board  of  the  entire  district,  the 
ballots  being  brought  together  to  one  place  for  their 
examination. 

Ascertainment  -^^  ^°°"  ^^  ''^^  '°^^'  number  of  valid  bal- 
of  Quota.  ^°^^'  '"  ^'^'^  '■^^^  ^^^'  '^  l*nown,  the  gen- 
eral electoral  board  ascertains  the  quota, 
that  is,  the  smallest  number  of  votes  which  for  a  cer- 
tainty will  secure  the  election  of  a  candidate.  This 
number  of  votes,  the  smallest  that  five,  but  not  six, 
candidates  can  get  when  116  votes  are  cast,  is  found 
by  dividing  116  by  6  and  taking  the  next  whole  num- 
ber larger  than  the  quotient.  The  division  of  116  by  6 
yields  19  2/6.  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  although  six 
candidates  might  get  as  many  as  19  votes  each,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  more  than  five  to  get  as  many 
as  20  each.  The  number  sufficient  for  election,  the 
quota,  therefore,  is  20. 

Election  of  As  Wilson  has  received  more  than  the 
quota  of  votes,  he  is  at  once  declared 
elected. 

As  the  10  ballots  received  by  Wilson  in 
excess  of  the  quota  would  be  wasted  if 
allowed  to  remain  with  him,  they  are 
transferred  to  other  candidates,  each  of 
them  in  accordance  tvith  the  next  choice  expressed  on 
it.  Three  of  them  go  to  Brandeis,  giving  him  15  in 
all;  three  of  them  to  Bryan,  giving  him  the  quota  of 
20  and  electing  him;  and  four  of  them  to  Gompers, 
bringing  his  total  up  to  6. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  the  elec- 
Third  Count  tora!  board  to  declare  defeated  the  candi- 
fiSrVotes  ^^^^  "O'^  ^t  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  in 
_,  .  ,  'this  case  Borah,  and  to  transfer  his  bal- 
Roowelt^and^*"^-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'^^^  ^^""^  allowed  to  re- 
Root  main  with  Borah,  they  would  be  wasted : 
they  should  therefore  be  transferred  to 

f^iinta   /  SmaJIcttBUmbcrat  vo(«  Llut  Ave.  \  — OA 
WUOCa  ;,        butl>OIo..c«ndld.tMC«i<el      J-^^V 
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other  candidates.  One  of  Borah's  four  ballots  is  trans- 
ferred to  Roosevelt  because  he  is  marked  on  it  as 
second  choife;  two  of  them  are  transferred  to  Root 
for  a  similar  reason ;  and  the  fourth  one,  on  which  the 
third  choice  is  for  Root,  is  transferred  to  him  because 
Roosevelt,  marked  on  it  as  second  choice,  has  already 
received  the  full  quota.  Under  the  Hare  System  no 
candidate  retains  more  votes  than  are  needed  for  his 
election. 

Fourth  Count.  The  ballots  of  Gompers,  who  is  now  at 
Tranaferof  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  must  next  be 
transferred.  Five  of  them  go  to  Bran- 
deis,  completing  his  quota.  The  sixth, 
not  being  marked  for  any  candidate  not 
already  elected  or  defeated,   is  entered 


Gompers' 
Votes. 
Election  of 
Brandeis. 


on  the  table  as  a  "non-transferable  ballot."     All  five 
of  the  seats  have  now  been  filled. 

Though  the  election  is  now  at  an  end,  we 

Debs'  Votes,  theoretical  conclusion  by  declaring  Debs 
defeated  and  transferring  his  ballots. 
They  go,  naturally,  to  Benson,  and  show  the  total 
strength  of  the  Socialist  group  to  be  insufficient  to 
give  the  party  a  right  to  one  of  the  five  seats. 


The  next  paper  in  this  series  will  analyse  the  politi- 
cal effects  of  using  the  Hare  system  for  the  election 
of  a  city  council. 


Old  Dan'l  Hanks  he  says  this  town 

Is  jest  the  best  on  earth ; 
He  saya  there  ain't  one,  up  nor  down, 

That's  got  one  half  her  worth ; 
He  says  there  ain't  no  other  state 

That's  good  as  ourn,  nor  near; 
And  all  the  folks  that's  good  and  great 

Is  settled  right  'round  here. 

Says  I,  "D'jer  ever  travel,  Dan?" 
"You  bet  I  ain't!"  says  he; 

"I  tell  you  what !  The  place  I've  go 
Is  good  enough  for  mel" 

He  says  the  other  party's  fools, 

'Cause  they  don't  vote  his  way; 
Ha  says  the  "feeble-minded  schools" 

la  where  they  ought  ter  atay ; 
If  he  was  law  their  mouth'd  he'd  shut; 

Or  blow  'em  all  ter  smash ; 
He  says  their  platform's  nawthin'  but 

A  great  big  mess  of  trash. 

Says  I,  "D'jer  ever  read  it  Dan?" 
"You  bet  I  aint !"  saye  he ; 

"And  when  I  do— well,  I  tell  you, 
I'll  let  you  know,  by  gee !" 


He  says  that  all  religion's  wrong 

'Cept  jest  what  he  believes ; 
He  says  them  ministers  belong 

In  jail,  the  same  as  thieveEi ; 
He  says  they  take  the  blessed  Word 

And  tear  it  all  ter  shreds ; 
He  says  their  preachin's  Jest  absurd ; 

They're  simply  leatherheads. 

Says  I,  "D'jer  ever  hear  'em,  Dan?" 
-You  bet  I  ain't !"  says  he ; 

"I'd  never  go  ter  hear  em';  no ; 
They  make  me  sick  ter  see !" 

Some  fellera  reckon,  more  or  less, 

Before  they  speak  their  mind, 
And  sometimes  calkerlate  or  guess — 

But  them  ain't  Dan'I's  kind. 
The  Lord  knows  all  things,  great  or  small. 

With  doubt  he's  never  vexed  ; 
He,  in  hia  wisdom,  knows  it  nil, — 

But  Dan'l  Hanks  comes  next. 

Says  I,  "How  d'yer  know  you're  right! 

"How  do  I  know?"  says  he; 
"Well,  now,  I  vum  1     I  know,  by  gum 

I'm  right  because  I  be  1" 
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What  is  the  Best  Form  of  Asphalt 
Specification? 


By  Daniel 

Executive    AssisianI,    The   Barber   Ai 

Trenton,  under  its  present  form  of  government, 
has  been  using  one  of  the  best  asphalt  specifications 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  It  is 
what  is  known  as  an  alternate  or  classified  speciBca- 
tion,  and  contemplates  the  taking  of  separate  bids  on 
the  two  classes  of  asphalt,  namely,  natural  asphalt  and 
oil  asphalt.  The  main  object  of  such  a  specification  is 
to  enable  municipal  oificials  to  exercise  some  degree 
of  judgment  as  to  what  is  the  best  bid  for  a  given 
piece  of  work. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  two  principal  kinds 
of  asphalt  used  in  paving.  One  is  natural  lake  or 
native  asphalt,  found  in  nature  as  a  solid,  of  which 
the  bitumens  from  Trinidad  and  Bermudez,  Venezuela, 
are  the  best  known.  The  other  kind  is  the  asphalt 
produced  by  the  distillation  of  petroleum.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  these  kinds  of  asphalt  differ  in  price 
as  well  as  character  and  origin.  The  Trenton  type  of 
classified  specification  makes  it  possible  to  call  for 
bids  on  each  kind  of  asphalt. 

The  use  of  a  blanket  specification,  covering  both 
kinds  of  asphalt,  means  (if,  as  is  usual,  the  lowest 
bid  must  be  accepted)  that  the  municipality  will  get 
only  the  cheapest  asphalt  upon  which  a  contractor  can 
base  a  bid.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  contractor  having 
the  liberty  to  use  any  asphalt  covered  by  a  very  broad 
specification  will  use  the  best  and  highest  priced.  He 
will  use  the  cheapest.  Furthermore,  as  it  was  well 
said  by  the  proposer  of  an  alternate  asphalt  specifica- 
tion at  the  Newark  Convention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Municipal  Improvements: 

"We  are  striving  year  in  and  year  out  to  obtain 
definite  data  as  to  life,  etc.  of  all  kinds  of  structural 
material.  Such  records  cannot  be  correctly  kept  if 
the  materials  entering  a  structure  are  not  definitely 
identified,  but  with  respect  to  asphalt  pavements  en- 
^neers  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  since  under  the 
present  specifications  one  can  only  know  or  learn  that 
the  asphalt  met  a  general  specification.  While  they 
may  know  the  producer  and  the  brand,  yet  this  does 
not   in   all    cases   indicate   original   source   and   our 


T.  Pierce 

tphalt  Paving    Company,  Philadelphia 

specifications  should  provide  a  means  of  determining 
the  source." 

In  order  to  give  a  presentment  of  this  whole  matter 
which  takes  into  account  the  various  advantages  of 
and  objections  to  the  three  possible  methods  of  se- 
curing asphalt  bids  it  is  well  worth  while  to  give  here 
the  review  of  the  matter  which  appears  in  the  1916 
edition  of  the  Good  Roads  Year  Book,  issued  by  the 
American  Highway  Association,  under  the  editorship 
of  John  M.  Goodell,  of  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J,,  for 
many  years  editor  of  Engineering  Record  and  one  o£ 
the  best  posted  and  most  judicial  authorities  that  could 
be  quoted: 

"Specifications  for  asphaltlc  materials  for  hi^way 
building  may  be  drawn  in  one  of  three  ways.  There 
may  be  (i)  a  so-called  'wide-open'  or  blanket  specifi- 
cation, the  limits  of  which  are  so  broad  as  to  include 
practically  all  available  products.  (2)  a  'closed' 
specification,  describing  a  particular  product  which  it 
is  desired  to  use;  or  (3)  an  alternate  specification, 
which  describes  separately  the  main  types  or  kinds  of 
asphalt,  and  calls  for  separate  bids  on  each. 

"In  favor  of  the  wide-open  specification  it  is  con- 
tended that  it  does  not  discriminate  against  aqy 
product  and  tends  to  secure  the  broadest  competition. 
When  accompanied  by  the  provision  that  the  low  bid 
must  be  accepted,  such  a  specification  results,  its 
critics  assert,  in  eliminating  considerations  of  relative 
quality  and  desirability.  There  is  a  further  objec- 
tion raised,  that  in  order  to  admit  a  wide  range  of 
products  the  limits  of  the  specification  must  be  so 
broad  as  to  include  the  least  desirable  and  cheapest 
products  as  well  as  those  of  higher  price  and,  pre- 
sumably, of  greater  desirability. 

"An  advantage  claimed  for  the  closed  specification 
is  that  it  enables  the  purchaser  to  obtain  precisely  that 
material  which  it  has  been  determined  shall  be  used. 
This  form  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  limits 
competition  and  may  result  in  the  purchaser  being 
mulcted  for  a  higher  price  than  would  otherwise  be 
paid.  The  latter  objection  does  not  apply  to  products 
which  are  sold  at  a  fixed  price  to  all  purdiasers,  what- 
ever specifications  may  be  in  force,  but  the  objection 
remains  as  to  a  policy  which  may  be  considered  one 
that  confers  a  monopoly. 
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"The  alternate  specification,  by  classifying  or  sep- 
arately describing  types  of  asphalt  and  calling  for 
separate  bids  on  each,  permits  the  choice  of  materials 
on  the  basis  of  relative  cost  and  quality,  it  being  pos- 
sible under  such  a  specification  to  accept  the  lowest  bid 
contemplating  the  use  of  any  class  o£  asphalt.  Under 
an  open  specification  the  buyer  usually  is  limited  to 
that  which  may  be  the  cheapest." 

Discussion  of  this  subject  too  often  degenerates  into 
a  wrangle  between  forces  representing  the  two  groups 
of  asphalt  producers,  but  what  will  help  or  hurt  one 
or  the  other  of  these  groups  is  of  no  particular  interest 
to  municipal  officials.  What  is  desired  is  the  form 
of  specification  that  is  best  for  a  city.  That  specifica- 
tion is  the  one  that  is  the  most  definite— not  the  broad- 
est— and  which  results  in  the  greatest  amount  of  com- 
petition. Only  a  classified  asphalt  specification  can 
meet  these  two  requirements.  Even  if  an  official  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  going  to  use  one  kind 
of  asphalt  it  would  still  be  advantageous  to  take  bids 
on  both  kinds  on  account  of  the  influence  this  has 
upon  prices. 

Summarizing  the  whole  matter  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  the  following  clear-cut  reasons  why  an  alter- 
native asphalt  specification  of  the  kind  used  in  Trenton 
is  the  best  form  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  mu- 
nicipality: 

1.  The  alternate  form  of  specification  enables 
municipal  ofiicials  to  exercise  their  business  and  pro- 
fessional judgment  as  to  what  is  the  best  bid  for  a 
given  piece  of  work.  Under  a  wide-open  specifica- 
tion, lumping  all  kinds  of  asphalt  together,  officials 
have  no  choice  except  to  accept  the  lowest  bid  on  the 
cheapest  products, 

2.  Alternate  specifications  increase  competition  by 
providing  the  greatest  possible  inducement  to  bidders 
on  the  natural  asphalts  to  keep  their  prices  as  low  as 
possible  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  a  great  dis- 
parity between  the  prices  bid  on  natural  asphalt  and  oil 
asphalt.  The  oil  asphalt  bidder  for  the  same  reason 
reduces  his  price  to  the  lowest  possible  point  in  order 
to  make  the  difference  between  oil  asphalt  and  lake 
asphalt  as  great  as  possible.  Thus  the  community  gets 
the  highest  benefit  from  competition  in  the  form  of 


lower  prices — an  advantage  impossible  to  obtain  under 
wide-open  specifications  which  admit  all  asphalts  on 
equal  terms  and  give  a  monopoly  to  cheapness. 

3.  The  alternate  specification  is  scientific,  in.  that 
it  classifies  essentially  different  products  and  calls  for 
separate  bids  comtemplating  the  use  of  these  different 
products  and  gives  no  monopoly  either  to  one  class 
or  the  other. 

4.  Under  alternate  specifications  the  liberty  of 
municipal  officials  is  greatly  increased,  as  is  also  the 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  judgment.  They 
may  accept  low  oil  asphalt  bids  for  some  streets  and 
the  low  natural  asphalt  bids  for  other  streets.  They 
are  not  tied  down  to  the  acceptance  simply  of  one 
lowest  bid,  which  of  course  contemplates  the  use  of  the 
cheapest  materials. 

5.  The  comparative  merits  of  asphalts  of  different 
kinds  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  this  discussion, 
which  is  essentially  one  of  municipal  policy ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  policy  which  makes  it  possible  for  officials  to 
obtain  what  they  consider  the  best  bargain  for  the 
taxpayer.  Under  the  alternate  specification  entire 
freedom  remains  to  accept  the  lowest  bid  for  either 
class  of  asphalt;  or  to  select  one  or  the  other  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  a  given  piece  of 
work. 

6.  The  adoption  of  alternate  specifications  is  con- 
stantly increasing;  between  seventy-five  and  one 
hundred  cities  now  use  this  form  of  specification,  in- 
cluding Trenton,  Detroit,  Columbus  (Ohio),  Indian- 
apolis, New  Orleans,  Washington  (D.C),.and  many 
others.  Alternate  specifications  are  also  used  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  En- 
gineering. 

7.  From  the  engineer's  viewpoint,  and  especially 
from  the  viewpoint  of  engineers  who  keep  careful 
records  of  maintenance  cost,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  they  should  know  exactly  what  goes  into  their  as- 
phalt pavements.  They  cannot  know  this  or  be  in  a 
position  to  keep  accurate  comparative  data  as  to  the 
performance  of  different  kinds  of  asphalt,  unless  they 
operate  under  specifications  which  provide  a  clear-cut 
definition  as  to  the  kind  of  asphalt  to  be  used  by  the 
contractor  or  the  municipality. 


Not  by  the  traditions  of  its  history,  nor  by  the  splendors  of  its  corporate  achievements,  nor  by 
the  abstract  excellence  of  its  constitution,  but  by  its  fitness  to  make  men,  to  beget  and  educate 
human  character,  to  contribute  to  the  complete  humanity  the  perfect  man  that  is  to  be ;  by  this 
alone  each  nation  must  be  judged  today. 
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Practical  Democracy 

Br  H.  S.  Gilbertton* 

(A  series  of  articles  on  the  Short  Bailot  Movement) 
-The  County:    The  Devil's  Political  Masterpiece 


In  191 1  Woodrow  Wilson  stumped  New  Jersey  in 
behalf  of  a  bill  to  permit  cities  to  adopt  the  commission 
plan  of  government.  Speaking  of  the  form  which 
then  prevailed,  with  its  checks  and  balances,  its  ob- 
scurity, its  lack  of  responsibility,  Mr.  Wilson  said: 
"The  Devil  himself  sat  up  one  night  and  devised  that 
form  of  government." 

It  was  doubtless  a  true  statement,  but  city  govern- 
ment was  only  one  of  his  routine  productions.  The 
Devil's  real  masterpiece,  judged  by  the  same  standards 
of  criticism,  is  the  government  of  the  typical  Amer- 
ican county.  This  the  Devil  worked  at  for  a  century, 
with  a  result  which  is  fearful  and  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. 

Oddly  enough,  there  is  more  Jacksonian  "dem- 
ocracy," that  is,  more  elected  offices  and  bigger  ballots 


•The  DcvU'i'  MMterptMs" 

in  the  county  than  anywhere  else  in  American  govern- 
ment. California,  for  instance,  before  the  Short 
Ballot  movement,  permitted  its  larger  counties  to 
elect  nineteen  separate  independent  officials,  which  was 
every  one  in  the  county  government.  Nearly  every 
state  constitution  insures  the  popular  election  of  county 
officials.  The  sheriff  in  every  state  except  Rhode 
Island  is  elected. 

Now  with  this  statement  in  mind,  think  over  what 
was  said  of  the  county  by  Herbert  Quick,  who  knows 

*  Mr.  Gilbertson,  who  is  Executive  Sccretarj-  of  the  Na- 
tional Short  Ballot  Organization,  has  made  a.  thorough  study 
of  County  Government  in  America  and  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  the  subject,  entitled:  "The  Dark  Con- 
tinent of  American  Politics."  The  book  is  published  by  the 
National  Short  Ballot  Organization,  383  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  and  sells  for  $z.aa 


rural  life  in  America  perhaps  better  than  anyone  else. 
Said  Mr.  Quick:  "There  are  people  who  are  proud 
of  the  national  government,  a  few  who  are  proud  of 
their  state  government,  once  in  a  while  one  who  is 
proud  of  his  city  government,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  man  who  was  proud  of  his  county  government?  I 
never  did.  The  reason  clearly  is  that  there  are  no 
county  governments  of  which  anyone  can  be  proud." 

But  to  return  to  the  Devil's  masterpiece.  Some 
time  ago  a  diagram — this  is  the  age  of  diagrams — 
was  made  of  county  government  in  New  York  State, 
to  discover  if  possible  where  the  responsibility  lay 
for  various  kinds  of  official  service.  Now,  in  an  or- 
ganization where  responsibility  is  clear  and  unmistak- 
able, the  lines  run  fan-like  from  a  central  point,  which 
is  the  executive  head.  But  neither  the  New  York 
county,  nor  any  other  county  has  such  a  head.  This 
is  the  diagram  brought  out.  The  lines  came  out  on 
paper  like  a  tangled  ball  of  yarn,  as  formless  as  a 
barbed  wire  entanglement  when  the  enemy  have 
finished  with  it. 

County  government  is  just  as  formless  in. actual  life 
as  it  is  on  paper.  That  is  why  no  one  has  as  yel 
fathomed  its  deep,  dark  mysteries. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  county  tax  associations 
are  springing  up  here  and  there  over  the  county,  in 
California,  in  New  York,  in  Illinois,  in  Milwaukee,  in 
Cleveland.  They  are  preparing  to  "get"  county 
government,  dead  or  alive.  And  so  too  the  agricultural 
editors,  governors  in  the  annual  messages  and  en- 
lif,'htened  legislatures  are  turning  to  the  county  as  to 
virgin  civic  soil. 

The  Short  Ballot  in  counties — it  is  simple  enough. 
The  county  performs  public  business.  It  serves  partly 
the  locality  and  partly  the  state.  But  there  is  only 
one  way  to  organize  any  business,  public  or  private, 
and  that  is  under  a  single  responsible,  executive  head. 
The  long  string  of  elected,  and  hence  independent, 
county  officers  must  be  subordinated  to  a  superior 
executive:  and  that  means  that  most  of  them  must  be 
made  appointive.  Perhaps  the  county  of  the  future 
will  be  organized  like  a  private  business  corporation 
with  a  board  of  directors  and  a  manager.  Such  a 
plan  works  well  in  Dayton  and  some  forty  other  cities ; 
why  not  in  the  county?  /-^  1 
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Municipal  Ownership  the  Salvation  of  Cities 

{Continued  from  page  5) 
Some  of  the  direct  benefits  to  labor  in  Manchester: 
A  reduction  in  working  hours  from  70  to  54  hours  per 

An  increase  of  40  to  59  per  cent,  in  wages. 
The  grant  of  seven  days'  holidays  per  annum  with  pay. 

Providing  uniforms  free  of  charge. 

Motormen  and  conductors  arc  paid  time  and  a  quarter 
for  all  time  over  nine  hours  a  day,  and  time  and  a  half 
for  all  time  over  eleven  hours  per  day. 

Men  on  work  cars  turning  out  before  6:00  A.  M.  and 
working  less  than  nine  hours  duty,  are  paid  for  full  nine 

Men  turning  out  three  times  in  one  day  are  allowed 
one  hour  extra  time. 

All  employes  after  six  months'  service  are  paid  half 
wages   for  one  month   for  time  lost  through   sickness. 

Conditions  of  employment  under  public  owner- 
ship as  compared  with  private  ownership  are  much 
improved.  In  tramways  British  cities  have  on  an 
average  decreased  hours  of  labor  forty-eight  per  cent, 
and  increased  wages  forty-two  per  cent.,  while  fares 
have  been  cut  in  two.  Glasgow  alone  spends  a  half 
million  a  year  more  in  wages  than  they  would  under 
private  ownership.  The  city  sets  a  pace  for  improved 
conditions  of  workmen.  No  political  parties  to  feed, 
no  spoils  system.  This  city  took  over  their  street 
railways  some  years  ago,  mainly  because  of  constant 
labor  troubles.  The  public  sympathized  with  the  men, 
who  were  underpaid  and  overworked.  The  records' 
from  all  these  cities  show  that  Ihe  municipalization  of 
these  utilities  eliminated  politics,  improved  the  service, 
increased  the  wages  of  the  employes,  improved  the 
city,  brought  business  and  progress  to  these  citizens, 
meant  a  great  saving  to  the  people  in  lower  rales  and 
fares,  as  well  as  giving  them  the  benefit  of  a  large 
profit  which  goes  into  the  public  treasury.  The 
municipal  employes  are  elevated  to  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  their  positions  become  more  secure  and 
dignified. 

In  Great  Britain  the  capital  invested  by  the  cities 
in  tramways  amounted  in  the  year  1913  to  $275,000,000 
as  against  $125,000,000  by  private  companies.  Wher- 
ever one  looks,  in  the  cities  of  South  Africa,  Japan, 
Australia,  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  Germany, — every- 
where, they  have  realized  many  years  ago  the  necessity 
of  public  ownership. 

We  all  know  in  the  United  States  how  the  municipal 
lighting  plants  have  forced  lower  rates  on  private  com- 
panies.    In  many  of  the  larger  cities,  tike  Cincinnati, 


Philadelphia  and  others,  which  are  absolutely  in  the 
grasp  of  public  utilities,  the  people  still  pay  loc  per 
kilowatt  for  light.  A  fair  price  would  be  sc.  Cleve- 
land, Seattle  and  other  lat^  cities  are  furnishing  it 
for  from  3c  to  5c,  at  a  profit.  The  report  of  the 
Seattlrf  public  utilities  for  the  year  1914  says :  "Here 
publicly  owned  utilities  are  saving  the  taxpayers  at 
least  $2,000,000  per  year  as  compared  with  the  rates 
paid  for  similar  public  service  through  private  com- 
panies." Seattle  owns  water,  light  and  street  rail- 
ways. 

Service  and  equipment  in  foreign  cities  is  very  su- 
perior to  ours,  and  rates  are  much  lower.  They  are 
built  to  serve  the  people  of  the  city, — over  here,  to  pay 
dividends.  A  prominent  authority  in  this  country 
says  it  is  a  common  saying  among  street  railway 
managers  that  "strap  hangers  make  dividends."  Sche- 
dules are  reduced  in  order  to  reduce  expenses,  anil 
wages  of  employes  are  kept  down  to  increase  the  profit 
for  the  company.  The  evils  of  private  ownership 
have  been  generally  acknowledged  even  by  the  more 
intelligent  men  directly  interested  in  privately  owned 
public  utilities. 

There  were  four  leading  aims  which  the  councils  in 
the  British  cities  considered  in  the  operation  of  their 
street  railway  systems.     They  are ; 

1st.    The  best  possible  service  at  the  minimum  cost, 
and.    The  relief  of  the  taxpayers  by  a  more  or  less 
substantial  contribution  to  the  city  budget 

3rd.  The  widening  of  the  boundaries  of  the  city  and 
the  improvement  of  housing  conditions  by  opening  up  the 
countryside. 

4th.    The  improvement  of  conditions  for  employes. 
Carter  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  in  a  recent  address 
urging  municipal  ownership,  said: 

"The  more  I  see  of  private  ownership  of  public  utilities 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  but  one  safe  and 
sane  plan  for  the  public  to  adopt— namely :  To  set  its 
mind  with  determination  upon  public  ownership,  and  not 
to  deviate  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  most  direct  course 
by  which   it  may   be   attained.  .  .   . 

"The  surface  lines  today  are  paying  their  stockholders 
a  dividend  of  live  per  cent,  upon  a  valuation  of  which 
$40,000,000  at  least  is  represented  by  no  physical  property 
whatever.  This  is  a  part  of  the  price  the  people  paid  for 
the  1907  ordinances." 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  on  a  test  vote,  recently  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  three  to  one  to  build  a  munic- 
ipal gas  plant  by  an  issue  of  bonds ;  price  to  start  at 
75c,  to  be  reduced  as  operations  might  warrant  It 
is  reported  that:  "The  city  council  took  no  steps  in 
(Continued  on  page  si) 
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Refuse  Collection    and    Disposal* 

By  James  C.  Hallock 


Deputy  Chief  Engineer  of  the  City  of  Newark 


The  question  of  the  collection  and  disposal  of  the 
cities'  refuse  or  the  household  waste  is  a  subject  which 
has  been  bothering  the  municipalities  throughout  the 
United  States  for  a  great  many  years.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  perhaps  giving  more  attention  to  it  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  various  boards  of  health 
are  demanding,  and  urgently  demanding  a  more 
sanitary  method  of  disposing  of  this  waste.  The  ques- 
tion is  also  of  vital  interest  to  the  governing  bodies 
of  municipalities  because  it  is  one  with  which  the 
householders  have  the  most  intimate  relations.  It  is 
the  one  subject  where  the  householder  comes  into 
direct  touch  with  the  municipal  government  daily,  and, 
as  you  all  know,  the  ladies  have  so  much  influence 
with  the  heads  of  the  household  that  the  municipal 
department  is  very  apt  to  hear  of  any  slip  in  this 
branch  of  the  service. 

The  question  as  to  just  what  constitutes  household 
waste  or  city  refuse  is  one  that  has  a  varied  interpre- 
tation in  different  cities,  but,  generally  speaking,  we 
intend  to  imply  by  that  term  the  ashes,  the  garbage 
and  the  rubbish  material  which  are  thrown  away  by 
the  householder,  and  generally  in  addition  to  this  the 
street  sweepings.  The  amounts  of  refuse  and  their 
composition  vary  so  much  in  the  different  munici- 
palities that  it  is  very  misleading  to  attempt  to  compare 
the  different  results  obtained,  or  even  the  methods 
used,  by  comparing  one  city  with  another  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  all  the  local  conditions.  For 
instance,  in  the  amount  of  refuse  collected.  Professor 
Morse,  one  of  the  experts  on  this  subject,  gives  as  an 
average  of  American  cities  1-,'^  tons  per  thousand 
inhabitants  per  day  as  being  the  amount  of  waste 
thrown  out  by  the  householder.  New  York  City  is 
perhaps  a  good  example  of  this  averj^e  because  in 
New  York  City  we  have  an  averse  of  l^'^  tons  per 
thousand  inhabitants  per  day ;  yet  Boston  runs  as  high 
as  2j\  tons.  In  Newark,  although  our  data  are 
not  as  accurate  as  we  would  like  them,  we  find  that 
during  the  past  few  years  the  per  capita  production  of 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Second  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities, 
Trenton,  Jan.  lo,  1917. 


waste  has  greatly  increased,  so  that  starting  with 
2-^  tons  per  thousand  inhabitants  in  1911  we  today 
are  confronting  a  2^  tons  waste. 

Some  five  years  ago  in  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Street  and  Water  Commissioners  in  Newark, 
we  estimated  that  the  normal  growth  of  the  waste  or 
the  normal  increase  in  the  production  of  waste,  ac- 
cording to  the  normal  increase  of  population,  would 
be  about  40  tons  per  year,  but  this  year,  perhaps  it  is 
due  to  the  feeling  of  easy  money,  we  are  confronting 
an  additional  increase  of  almost  200  tons  per  day  over 
the  normal  increase. 

The  composition  of  this  refuse  also  varies  according 
to  the  lattitude  of  the  municipality  in  question,  accord- 
ing to  the  distances  from  the  shipper,  the  price  of  coal, 
the  fact  as  to  whether  only  gas  is  used  for  heating  and 
many  other  local  conditions.  Professor  Morse  gives 
as  an  average  of  the  composition  of  this  refuse  in  the 
American  cities  as  70%  composed  of  house- 
hold ashes,  15%  of  garble,  which  means  de- 
caying organic  matter,  and  15%  of  combustible  rub- 
bish material.  That  is  an  average  given  by  Profes- 
sor Morse  of  all  the  American  cities.  Boston  perhaps 
comes  the  nearest  to  this  average  with  a  72%  ash, 
about  14%  to  16%  garbage  and  practically  the  same 
percentage  of  rubbish.  On  the  other  hand,  San 
Francisco,  another  large  city,  has  less  than  1556  of 
ash  and  a  correspondingly  high  proportion  of  garbage 
and  rubbish.  So  that  when  we  consider  the  collec- 
tion methods  and  the  disposal  methods,  (I  mention 
them  together  although  they  are  very  distinct  opera- 
tions; they  are  so  closely  related  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discuss  disposal  methods  without  having 
first  settled  upon  your  collection  methods)  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  composition  of  the  refuse 
to  be  collected.  There  are  a  great  many  methods  of 
collection  in  vogue  throughout  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time. 

In  some  cities  the  houesholder  is  compelled  to  con- 
tract for  the  removal  of  all  his  refuse,  the  municipality 
taking  no  hand  whatever  in  the  matter;  in  other  cities 
the  municipality  undertakes  to  remove  a  certain  class 
of  refuse, — for  instance,  the  ash  and  refuse,  and  the 
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householder  contracts  for  the  removal  of  his  garbage ; 
other  cities  undertake  the  removal  of  everything  from 
the  household  but  will  not  touch  anything  from  fac- 
tories, hotels,  restaurants  or  large  business  establish- 
ments. Other  cities  remove  everything  either  through 
a  contract  or  by  one  of  the  city  departments,  and  I 
know  from  personal  experience,  and  I  assume  you 
gentlemen  know  too,  that  this  latter  method  of  hand- 
ling the  household  refuse  is  one  of  the  most  discourag- 
ing, heartbreaking  tasks  that  can  be  set  to  a  city 
employe.  The  methods  of  disposal  of  this  refuse 
vary  even  more  than  the  methods  of  collection.  Some 
cities  still  send  their  garbage  to  piggeries  in  the  out- 
skirts or  nearby  their  cities  and  use  the  refuse  for 
filling  in  low  or  waste  places  in  or  near  the  limits  of 
the  city.  Others  separate  and  use  only  the  ashes  and 
rubbish  for  fill,  using  the  reduction  system  for  the 
garbage. 

With  the  reduction  system  we  touch  upon  one  of  the 
first  mechanical  methods  of  a  so-called  sanitary  dis- 
posal of  waste.  There  are  a  great  many  methods  of 
reduction  which  I  don't  believe  it  is  worth  while  to 
take  your  time  to  describe  in  detail,  but  I  will  simply 
touch   upon   the   most  modem,   up-to-date   reduction 


plant  now  known  in  the  United  States,  which  is  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  construction,  design  and  the 
operation  of  the  plant  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  who  was  given  almost  absolute  authority  to 
proceed  as  he  thought  fit.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  plant  is  an  ideal  plant  for  the  disposal  of  waste 
and  has  not  only  paid  the  cost  of  operation  but  in  ad- 
dition it  is  a  rather  singular  exception  in  that  it  has 
paid  the  cost  of  the  collection  of  the  garbage  and 
given  to  the  city  a  slight  profit.  The  one  main,  ob- 
jection to  a  garbage  reduction  plant  is  that  to  operate 
such  a  plant  economically  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  nap- 
tha  treatment  in  separating  the  oils  from  the  fluid 
waste,  and  this  naptha  treatment  has  proven  so  dan- 
gerous that  it  is  very  unwise,  and  in  a  great  many 
places  impossible,  to  locate  such  a  plant  within  the 
confines  of  the  city.  In  the  Columbus  plant  I  be- 
lieve they  have  had  only  one  explosion  up  to  date, 
but  that  explosion,  of  course,  took  with  it  the  lives 
of  all  the  men  who  were  operating  the  plant  and  also 
required  the  reconstruction  of  the  building. 

The  next  step  in  disposing  of  the  waste  by  mechan- 
ical methods  is  the  so-called,  and  now  nearly  obsolete, 
cremation  method.     The  word  "cremation"  is  some- 
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what  of  a  misnomer  because  the  refuse  was  not  really 
cremated,  it  was  burned,  or  fried  or  baked,  as  you 
chose  to  call  it,  at  a  low  temperature  with  a  cor- 
responding emanation  of  odors  from  the  crematory 
to  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  It  did  not  produce 
an  entire  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  and  con- 
sequently was  not  a  sanitary  method  of  disposal.  I 
can  recall  visiting,  some  years  ago  one  of  these  so- 
called  cremation  plants  located  in  the  neighborhood 
of  some  tanneries  and  a  smelling  and  refining  plant. 
All  of  you  appreciate  that  the  odors  emanating  from 
tanneries  and  smelters  are  not  the  most  pleasant  in 
the  worid,  and  yet  the  odors  from  the  cremation  plant 
were  so  much  stronger  that  you  could  locate  the  plant 
by  its  odors  nearly  a  mile  away. 

The  next  method  is  a  so-called  incineration,  which 
brings  us  much  nearer  than  the  cremation  method  to 
a  sanitary  disposal.  In  this  method,  however,  although 
they  bum  the  refuse  and  the  light  rubbish  combined, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  fuel,  oil  or  coal,  to  have  the 
matter  destroyed  at  a  high  temperature.  The  operat- 
ing expenses  are  much  higher  than  in  a  later  method 
now  generally  being  adopted  throughout  the  United 
States  by  at  least  those  municipalities  who  have  made 
a  study  of  the  subject,  and  that  is  the  so-called  de- 
structor method.  In  the  destructor  method  a  com- 
bined collection  can  be  dumped  immediately  into  the 
furnace  without  any  separation  or  treatment,  and 
therein  lies  one  of  the  largest  and  perhaps  most 
forcible  arguments  for  this  system  of  destruction.  In 
many  of  the  cities  they  have  attempted  to  separate 
collections;  separating,  in  some  cities,  the  garbage 
from  the  ashes  and  rubbish,  in  other  cities  the  ashes 
from  the  garbage  and  rubbish,  and  in  still  other  cities 
the  three  separate  collections  of  garbage,  ashes  and 
rubbish. 

This  is  an  item  in  the  cost  of  collection,  the  method 
of  separation,  the  method  of  collection,  and  is  also  a 
very  important  item  to  the  householder.  When  you 
reach  the  point  of  destruction  another  item  requires 
consideration,  and  that  is  as  to  whether  you  are  com- 
pelled to  send  your  garbage  to  one  plant  for  destruc- 
tion, your  ashes  to  the  dumps  and  your  refuse  to 
another  plant  or  whether  you  can  dump  the  whole 
mass  into  one  furnace. 

There  are  several  types  of  destructor  plants  now 
in  use,  and  perhaps  the  most  successful  ones  are  those 
which  have  been  constructed  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  We  have  a  system  brought  over  from 
the  old  countries   which  was  originally  an   English 


system,  involving  the  use  of  a  Meldrum  furnace,  and 
then  the  Heenan-Froude  system  was  introduced  and 
it  was  for  many  years  in  use  generally  throughout  the 
United  States,  Since  then  there  have  been  several 
decided  modifications  in  this  system.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  Decarie  type,  which  only  a  short  time 
ago  was  classed  as  an  incinerating  system,  has  erected 
a  large  number  of  destructor  plants.  There  is  also 
the  Sterling  system,  which  has  been  recently  installed 
in  Toronto ;  I  believe  it  was  fired  for  the  first  time  this 
month.  These  perhaps  are  the  three  leading  and  most 
successful  systems  of  destruction.  In  the  destructo 
method  the  refuse  is  burned  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture without  the  need  of  any  additional  fuel  whatever. 
It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  in  the  average 
household  ash  we  find  60%  carbon,  and  in  many  cities 
we  find  20%  of  the  ash  to  be  composed  of  unburned 
coal  so  that  it  gives  us  a  net  result  of  8  tons  of  this 
refuse  equal  in  value  or  in  heat  units  to  one  ton  of 
coal. 

This  brings  before  us  another  very  important  item 
as  to  whether  an  economical  use  can  1)e  made  of  the 
heat  produced  by  this  destruction.  Whether  the  heat 
so  produced  should  be  used  in  making  steam  and  then 
transformed  into  electrical  energy  is  a  question  which 
is  largely  disputed  at  the  present  time,  and  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  plants  now  in  operation  are  most 
of  them  more  or  less  mismanaged.  I  am  thinking 
at  the  present  moment  of  a  plant  in  Milwaukee  of  300 
tons  capacity  in  24  hours  that  was  erected  with  the 
idea  of  taking  care  of  this  mixed  class  of  refuse, 
meaning  an  average  composition  of  70%  ash,  15% 
garbage  and  15%  combustible  rubbish,  The  plant 
started  off  with  the  destruction  of  practically  all  this 
composition  but  unfortunately  it  was  made  a  political 
issue  in  Milwaukee  and  the  party  then  in  power  used 
this  new  plant  as  an  opportunity  to  pay  some  of  its 
political  debts,  the  consequence  being  that  when  I 
visited  the  plant  and  asked  the  foreman  how  many 
employes  he  had  on  the  three  shifts,  he  answered 
"fifty-four,"  And  without  expecting  the  following 
answer,  I  asked  him  how  many  were  absolutely  nec- 
essary ;  he  told  me  "eighteen."  So  you  can  very 
easily  see  that  the  data  obtained  from  the  operation  of 
that  plant  does  not  give  us  a  true  idea  of  what  the 
plant  might  produce  under  proper  business  manage- 
ment. 

I  can  recall  several  other  instances  very  similar,  and 
speaking  of  the  Milwaukee  plant,  it  is  very  sad  to 
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state  that  at  the  present  lime  they  are  crowding  all  of 
the  green  garbage  from  the  entire  City  of  Milwaukee 
into  that  plant  that  was  originally  designed  to  take 
care  of  14  of  the  garbage  of  Milwaukee.  In  addition 
to  the  ash  and  rubbish  they  are  now  placing  all  of 
the  garbage  in  the  plant  and  allowing  them  only  20 
tons  of  ashes  per  day  to  help  consume  the  garbage. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  garbage  is  not  being  en- 
tirely destroyed,  or  the  organic  matter  is  not,  and  the 
plant  is  producing  obnoxious  odors.  If  the  plant 
were  properly  operated  the  refuse  would  be  consumed 
at  such  a  high  temperature  as  to  produce  the  most 
sanitary  method  of  disposal  known  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  temperature  in  the  combustion  chamber 
of  a  destructor  plant  very  rarely  falls  below  1300 
degrees,  and  chemists  tell  us  that  the  most  resistant 
form  of  carbon  in  the  gases,  which  is  admittedly  the 
matter  of  which  we  wish  to  rid  ourselves,  can  be 
destroyed  at  800  degrees,  so  you  see  we  have  at  least 
500  degrees  more  than  necessary  to  destroy  the  most 
obnoxious  gases  that  can  be  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  a  great  many  of 
these  destructor  plants  that  the  temperature  is  kept  so 
high  as  to  materially  affect  the  fire  brick  lining  of 
the  furnace.  Take,  for  example,  the  plant  in  West- 
mont,  Canada.  Westmont  is  a  borough  of  the  City 
of  Montreal ;  it  is  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  the 
City  of  Montreal  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
city  proper  but  has  a  separate  or  individually  operated 
government.  Some  years  ago  this  borough  had  some 
difficulty  with  the  rates  and  service  given  them  by  a 
private  corporation  for  electric  lighting  and  power. 
They  had  at  the  same  time  some  little  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  the  household  refuse.  The  consequence  was 
the  erection  of  this  plant  which  is  now  municipally 
owned  and  operated,  supplying  the  necessary  electric 
current  for  all  the  streets  within  the  borough,  and  I 
believe  it  also  supplies  current  for  lighting  all  the 
residences  within  the  borough.  It  also  has  an  addi- 
tional revenue  from  the  sale  of  clinker.  The  clinker 
resulting  from  this  method  of  destruction  is  of  a 
very  vitreous  nature  and  is  largely  used  in  certain 
classes  of  concrete.  The  result  is  that  Westmont  has 
been  able  to  contract  for  a  year  in  advance  for  the 
sale  of  all  the  clinker  produced  from  the  furnace  at 
75c  per  cubic  yard. 

The  economical  question  of  a  municipally  owned 
and  operated  destructor  plant  has  called  for  a  great 


deal  of  discussion,  and  unfortunately  the  financial 
side  of  the  question  has  attracted  more  attention  than 
the  sanitary  side.  In  other  words,  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  we  should  give  more  credit  to  an  absolutely 
sanitary  method  of  disposal  than  we  should  to  the 
actual  dollars  and  cents  either  in  the  cost  of  operation 
or  the  possible  revenue  to  be  produced. 

Some  five  years  ago  a  report  was  made  to  the 
Newark  Board  of  Street  and  Water  Commissioners 
on  the  possibilities  of  erecting  a  plant  or  plants  in  the 
City  of  Newark.  In  that  report  it  was  suggested  that 
these  plants  have  electric  units  connected  with  them, 
it  being  shown  that  the  current  could  be  used  for  the 
lighting  of  the  city  streets  and  for  sale  to  private 
consumers  during  the  day.  It  is  perhaps,  as  I  re- 
marked before,  unfortunate  that  this  particular  phase 
of  the  question  has  been  more  attractive  to  our 
authorities  than  the  fact  that  they  were  going  to 
accomplish  an  absolutely  sanitary  disposal  of  the 
refuse. 

During  the  past  year  our  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  by  the  Health  Board  of  the  City  that  the 
dumps  which  we  now  maintain  are  fly  breeders.  Last 
summer  we  had  a  plague  of  flies  in  several  sections 
of  the  City,  and  the  Health  Board  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  was  maintaining  these  dumps.  They  also 
insisted  that  unless  great  care  is  used  an  epidemic 
might  be  started  at  any  day  simply  from  an  unsanitary 
method  of  disposal. 

As  I  remarked  before,  the  American  municipalities 
are  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  matter  at 
the  present  time,  but  I  don't  believe  that  they  have 
given  sufficient  thought  to  the  studies  made  in  Europe 
during  the  past  century.  In  nearly  all  of  the  large 
cities  of  Europe  they  have  adopted  the  combined 
system  of  collection  and  also  the  destructor  method 
of  disposal,  and  are  going  along  as  thou^  it  were  one 
of  the  most  ordinary  every-day  things  in  municipal 
government.  Meanwhile,  a  great  many  American 
cities  are  experimenting  with  new  ideas.  New  ideas 
are  being  constructed,  you  might  say,  almost  every 
day,  and  it  is  regretable  that  we  are  spending  our 
money  in  making  experiments  that  our  cousins  across 
the  water  really  completed  years  and  years  ago  when 
they  are  willing  to  furnish  us  with  the  results  of  their 
experiments. 
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Municipal  Ownership  the  Salvation  of  Cities 
{Continued  from  page  i6) 
the  matter  until  a  threat   was  made  to  invoke  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  (they  have  the  I.  and  R. 
in  Michigan)  to  secure  the  submission  of  a  municipal 
ownership  ordinance." 

Mr,  Albert  M.  Todd,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Kalamazoo,  writes: 

"After  a  long  and  diplomatic  campaign,  we  were  able 
to  get  our  city  council  to  employ  Mr.  Wm.  Newbigging  of 
Manchester,  England,  the  most  famous  gas  expert  of  the 
world,  to  come  here  and  make  a  survey  last  January,  who 
submitted  a  very  elaborate  report  showing  that  the  Com- 
pany, according  to  their  own  books,  was  making  38% 
annually  on  their  investment,  in  addition  to  considerable 
sums  which  undoubtedly  they  were  able  to  hide  under 
fictitious  charges, — and  he  strongly  recommended  Munici- 
pal Ownership. 

"Accordingly  we  put  before  the  people  of  an  election 
the  question,  "Shall  the  council  be  instructed  to  prepare 
bonds  to  submit  to  the  electors  at  a  special  election  for 
the  construction  of  a  municipal  gas  plant?"  and  a  similar 
one  was  also  voted  upon  regarding  the  extension  of  our 
electric  plant,  which  now  lights  the  streets  so  that  it 
should  be  able  to  furnish  commercial  light  and  power. 
The  first  proposition  carried  by  a  vote  of  over  three 
"for"  to  one  "against,"  and  the  latter  proposition  by  a 
still  larger  majority.  According  we  had  a  special  elec- 
tion last  September. 

"In  the  meantime  the  combination  which  controls  the 
gas,  electricity  and  street  railways  in  Kalamazoo  and 
many  other  cities  of  Michigan,  retained  nine  lawyers, 
including  some  from  New  York  and  other  cities,  as  well 
as  from  Kalamazoo,  having  also  the  help  of  the  great 
National  Trust,  which  acts  as  the  clearing  house  and  cam- 
paign managers  for  mutual  defense  all  over  the  United 
States, — and  by  the  expenditure  of  immense  sums  of 
money,  by  sending  out  pamphlets  every  two  or  three  days 
and  having  personal  visitors  to  visit  the  homes  and  mis- 
represent the  facts,  they  succeeding  in  defeating  both 
propositions.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  pass  any  actual  franchise,  and 
I  thoroughly  believe  that  when  the  question  again  comes 
up  for  a  vote  we  shall  be  able  to  thoroughly  expose 
their  methods  so  that  the  many  people  who  were  deceived 
by  them  before  will  not  be  deceived  again  and  will  vote 
for   municipal   ownership." 

The  advantages  from  municipal  ownership  and  oper- 
ation are  many, — a  reduction  in  rates,  an  improvement 
in  the  service,  improvements  in  the  condition  of  labor. 


elimination  of  the  influence  of  those  seeking  the  right 
to  privately  own  and  operate  public  utilities,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  its  support  to  the  city, — a  chance 
for  the  cities  to  create  and  develop  a  clean  government 
in  which  the  most  prominent  and  capable  citizens 
would  take  a  part. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULA- 
TION, £TC,  REQUISED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  OF  NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES  PUB- 
LISHED MONTHLY  EXCEPT  JULY  AND  AUGUST  AT  pfelNCE- 
TON.  N.  J.,  FOR  OCTOBER,  1917. 


of   New   JcTBcy    Municipal ilies   and   that   the   (ollowina   l9,   to    Die   beet 
of    hii    Imonlidee    and    belief,    a    true    Itateoienl    of    Ibe    ownenhip. 
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in  section    443,    Pos'ial   Lawa  and   ReEulaliong,   printed'  en   the  revertc 

1.  That  the'  names  and  addiessea  of  the  pubtiiher,  managing  editor, 

PuMisht'^THT  N^  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPAL- 
ITIES. 

Editor.  CLAUDE  H.  ANDERSON.  Princeton.  N.  J. 
Managing    Editor:     None. 
Business    Managers:     None. 

2.  Thit  the  owners  are:  The  New  Jersey  Slate  League  of  Hunici- 
palitiei.  Officers:  President.  F.  W.  Donneflv,  Mayor,  Trenton;  First 
Vice-Preaident,  George  N.  Seger,  Mayor,  Passaii:  Second  Yite-P resident. 
Leighton  Calkins.  Mayor.  PlainReld;  Third  Vice-Preaident,  Spiulding 
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,    hold   stock  and    sccurit 


lirect   or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities 
,0  Mate       y     im.        ^-^AUDE  H.  ANDERSON.  Editor, 
n  to  and  subscribed  before  me  thia  gth  day  of  Oct.,  1917. 

EDW.  J.  VAfN  MABTER.  Notary  Public. 

(Mj-  commission  expires  Feb.   14,  1920.) 


MUNICIPALITIES! 
When  in  need  of  materials,  equipment  or  ser- 
vices in  the  line  of  those  advertised  in  the  New 
Jersey  Municipalities  do  not  fail  to  give  your 
advertisers  a  chance.  We  take  "ads"  only  from 
reliable  concerns.  They  are  helpii^  us  produce 
this  magazine,  and  other  things  being  equal, 
deserve  your  preference.  When  writing  men- 
tion New  Jersey  Municipalities. 


It  ain't  the  guns  nor  armament,  nor  fund  that  they  can  pay, 
But  the  close  co-operation  that  makes  them  win  the  day. 

It  ain't  the  individual  nor  the  army  as  a  whole. 

But  the  everlastin'  teamwork  of  every  bloomin'  aouh—Rudpard  Kipling. 
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Items  of  Interest— New  Jersey  and  Elsewhere 


New  Jersey 


The  Gas  Case  Victory 

The  recent  decision  of  The  Board  of  Public  Utility 
Commissioners  denying  the  application  of  the  Public 
Service  and  other  Gas  Companies  of  the  State  for 
increased  rates  through  a  lower  standard  of  gas  is  one 
which,  since  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Munici- 
palities was  the  only  opponent  that  appeared  to  con- 
test the  application  of  the  Gas  Companies,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  signal  victory  for  the  League  and  an- 
other evidence  of  its  usefulness  to  the  municipalities 
of  the  State. 

The  Utility  Commissioners,  in  their  decision,  give 
expression  to  the  same  patriotic  considerations  held 
to  by  the  representatives  of  our  League  throughout 
the  case ;  namely,  that  if  a  war-emergenCy  need  ex- 
isted for  lowering  the  standard  of  gas  in  order  to  ex- 
tract the  by-products  of  toluol  and  benzol  for  the 
manufacture  of  explosives,  direct  representation  of 
such  fact  would  have  been  made  to  the  Commission  by 
the  Federal  Government  but  that,  since  no  such  rep- 
resentations were  made,  it  was  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  a  gas  of  a  lower  standard  were  necessary.  This 
disposed  of  the  chief  contention  of  the  gas  companies. 

The  Board  dismissed  the  second  point  of  the  peti- 
tioners, which  was  based  on  an  alleged  increased  cost 
of  labor  and  other  commodities  going  into  the  manu- 
facture of  gas,  by  the  following: 

"If  in  the  present  abnormal  conditions  an  existing 
rate  is  no  longer  just  and  reasonable,  the  situation  is 
not  to  be  met  by  substituting  for  a  proper  and  ade- 
quate service  a  service  which  may  be  inadequate,  but 
by  a  specific  and  direct  application  for  suflicient  rates, 
on  which  application  all  of  the  pertinent  facts  affect- 
ing the  question  of  a  just  and  reasonable  rate  may 
be  considered." 

Municipal  Clerks  Organize 

The  Clerks  of  the  municipalities  of  Union  County 
have  effected  an  organization  and  incorporated  them- 
selves as  The  Association  of  Municipal  Clerks  of 
Union  County.  It  is  the  first  association  of  its  kind 
ever  incorporated  in  New  Jersey. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  bring  about  co- 
operation between  the  clerks  in  developing  and  im- 
proving the  methods  of  handling  work  incidental  to 
their  duties. 

A  similar  organization  is  being  considered  by  the 
municipal  clerks  of  Bergen  county. 


Such  organizations  are  another  expression  of  the 
quest  for  efficiency  and,  as  such,  are  well  worth  while. 
The  day  has  passed  when  a  man  in  any  field  of  en- 
deavor can  be  thoroughly  efficient  who  relies  wholly 
upon  himself.  Exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences, 
and  consideration  of  common  problems  among  those 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  activity,  is  as  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  efficiency  as  a  mastery  of  the 
fundamentals  of  a  subject  is  to  the  acquirement  of 
original  efficiency. 

We  would  say  to  the  Municipal  Clerks,  however, 
that  their  one  aim  is  enough,  and  advise  them  to  keep 
their  organization  devoted  wholly  to  business  by  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  object  of  their  organization. 

Mtinicipal  Market  Idea  Grows 

The  municipal  market  idea  is  finding  not  only  root 
but  flower  all  over  the  country ;  another  example  of 
war-brought  efficiency.  Many  of  the  municipalities 
of  New  Jersey  that  established  markets  with  definite 
plans  for  their  maintenance  only  during  the  summer 
and  fall  are  now  planning  to  put  them  on  a  permanent, 
year-round  basis. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Alexis  L.  Clark,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  doing  in  this  connection  is  extremely, 
valuable.  Mr.  Qark  knows  his  business  and  knows 
how  to  teach  others.  He  is  able  and  willing  to  render 
assistance  to  any  New  Jersey  municipality  in  establish- 
ing a  municipal  market  and  his  services  should  be  in 
demand  by  numbers  of  municipalities  over  the  State 
that  have  not  yet  come  to  a  realization  of  the  value 
of  the  proposition. 

The  New  York  Conference  of  Mayors  and  other 
city  officials  has  recently  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
municipal  markets  and,  throughout  the  entire  United 
States,  the  proposition  is  being  considered  and  put 
into  operation.  The  recent  advocacy  of  municipal 
markets  by  the  Federal  Food  Administrator,  as  one 
of  the  means  of  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living  has 
given  the  movement  much  impetus. 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  will 
have  an  expert  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  present 
this  subject,  with  an  illustrated  lecture,  at  our  forth- 
coming Third  Annual  Convention. 

Bordentown  Will  Have  Community  House 
One  of  the  results  of  the  many  visits  of  the  Camp 
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Dix  soldiers  to  Bordentown  is  activity  on  the  part  of 
a  newly-created  City  Welfare  Committee  for  estab- 
lishing a  community  house  in  the  city  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  Oean  and  wholesome  entertainment  will 
be  provided,  together  with  a  kitchen  from  which  home- 
made pies,  cakes,  bread,  coffee  and  other  wholesome 
articles  of  food  will  be  served  at  a  minimum  price  and 
in  a  sanitary  manner. 

Elsewhere 

National  Municipal  League  Convention, 
Detroit,  Nov.  20-24 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  which  will  be  held  in  Detroit  Nov.  20-24,  has 
been  planned  on  a  very  extensive  scale  and  will  be  as 
usual,  a  Better  City  Government  Symposium. 

Meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  will  be  the  Civic  Secretaries,  the  Intercol- 
legiate Division  of  the  League,  the  City  Managers' 
Association,  the  Bureaus  of  Governmental  Research, 
Secretaries  of  State  Leagues  of  Municipalities,  and 
the  Society  for  Promotion  of  Training  for  Public 
Service. 

Quite  naturally  the  thought,  "What  must  we  do  to 
make  our  cities  effective  during  and  after  the  war?", 
will  be  the  dominant  theme  of  the  Convention. 

Among  the  more  prominent  luminaries  in  the  field 
of  municipal  thought  and  endeavor,  who  will  address 
the  Convention  and  whose  presence  will  make  it  a 
success  are :  Lawson  Purdy,  New  York  City ;  Clin- 
ton Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia ;  Richard  S.  Childs, 
New  York ;  W.  D,  Lighthall,  Montreal,  Canada ;  Fred- 
erick A,  Cleveland,  Boston ;  Charles  A.  Beard,  New 
York;  E.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  Wil- 
liam H.  Allen,  New  York;  L.  D.  Upson,  Detroit; 
Arthur  N.  Pierson,  Westfield,  N.  J.;  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  City  Manager  Waite,  Day- 
ton, Ohio ;  George  W.  Perkins,  New  York ;  City  Man- 
ager Cummins,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Governor  Low- 
den,  Illinois ;  Governor  Capper,  Kansas ;  Richard  H. 
Dana,  New  York. 

The  Cleveland  Plan  for  Assesang  Repaying  Costs 
The  city  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  had  in  successful  op- 
eration for  the  last  four  years  an  interesting  plan  for 
the   assessment  of  costs   for   repaving.     Under  this 
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plan  original  paving  is  paid  for  by  98  per  cent  assess- 
ment against  abutting  property,  while  the  city  pays 
2  per  cent  plus  intersections.  For  repaving  within 
a  limited  period,  the  apportionment  is  50  per  cent  to 
the  property  owner  and  50  per  cent  plus  intersections 
to  the  city. 

When  a  new  piece  of  work  is  authorized,  the  legis- 
lation for  it  contains  an  estimate  by  the  Director  of 
Service  of  the  life  of  that  particular  improvement. 
If  it  has  to  be  replaced  before  the  end  of  the  time 
named,  it  is  considered  a  repaving  job  and  is  paid  for 
on  the  50-50  basis.  If,  however,  it  lasts  the  specified 
period  or  longer,  a  replacement  is  treated  as  an  orig- 
inal improvement  and  may  be  assessed  98  per  cent 
against  the  property. 

The  section  of  the  charter  regarding  this  particular 
feature  follows: 

Section  161.  Every  ordinance  passed  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  this  character,  providing  for  an  im- 
provement to  be  paid  for  in  whole  or  in  part  by  special 
assessments,  shall  contain  an  estimate  by  the  Director 
■of  Public  Service  of  the  life  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ment. Any  assessments  thereafter  made  for  replac- 
ing such  improvement  within  such  estimated  period  of 
life  shall  be  limited  to  a  sum  not  in  excess  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  such  replacement.  Assessments 
for  replacements  at  or  after  the  expiration  of  such 
estimated  period  of  life  shall  be  subject  to  no  limita- 
tion except  as  provided  for  assessments  for  original 
improvements. 

The  charter  containing  the  above  provision  was 
adopted  in  1913.  Since  the  provision  would  affect 
only  those  streets  which  were  paved  after  the  charter 
went  into  effect,  another  section  was  inserted  to  cover 
the  replacing  of  existing  improvements.  This  pro- 
vided that  any  assessment  for  such  replacement  in 
less  than  15  years  from  the  date  of  a  prior  assessment 
for  the  improvement  to  be  replaced,  shall  be  limited 
to  a  sum  not  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
such  replacement. 

Clean  Town  Contest 
The  State  of  Utah  has  an  "Annual  Clean  Town 
Contest,"  conducted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  endeavors  to  produce  and  maintain  thoroughly 
sanitary  conditions  among  the  municipalities  of  the 
State  by  careful  inspections,  preceded  by  instructions, 
with  a  final  ranking  of  the  municipalities  each  year 


The  man,  who,  expending  his  energies  wholly  on  private  matters,  refuses  to  take  part  in  public 
ofbirs,  pluming  himself  on  his  wisdom  in  making  his  own  business,  is  blind  to  the  fact  that  his 
own  business  is  made  possible  only  by  the  prosperity  of  all. — Herbert  Spencer. 
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in  accordance  with  the  grade  or  score  which  they  have 
achieved  as  measured  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  following  is  the  basis  of  scoring  used: 

Perfect 
Score 

1.  Sewage :   Disposal  of — Privies,  Cesspools,  etc.     15 

2.  Stables  and  Corrals,  disposal  of  manure,  etc.     15 

3.  Garbage,  collection  and  disposal 10 

4.  Water  Supply  10 

5.  Sanitation  of  School  Houses 5 

6.  Sanitary  Maiketing  of  Foods 5 

7.  Presence  of  Flies 5 

8.  Sanitation  of  the  Home,  Cleanliness  of  the 

Home,  Ventilation,  etc 5 

9.  Condition  of  Streets,  Parks  and  Alleys 10 

10.  General  Appearance  of  Homes,  Bams,  Barn- 

yards      5 

11.  Lawns  and  Flower  Gardens 5 

12.  Vacant  Lots 5 

13.  Fences  5 
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Total 


After  the  final  ranking  is  made  each  year  the  Board 
of  Health  issues  a  small  pamphlet  showing  the  re- 
sults, not  only  for  that  year  but  for  the  two  preceding 
years.  This,  therefore,  not  only  gives  the  ranking  of 
each  municipality  for  the  year  of  the  report  but  en- 
ables it  to  see  how  it  stands  with  relation  to  its  im- 
mediate past. 

On  the  results  of  these  efforts  the  State  Health 
Commissioner  has  the  following  to  say: 

"The  Annual  Clean  Town  Contest,  inaugurated  in 
1914,  has  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  public  health 
measure,  the  results  fully  justifying  its  perpetuation. 
It  is  virtually  an  inventory  of  sanitary  conditions 
taken  by  expert  inspectors  who  submit  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  a  detailed  report  covering  condi- 
tions found  in  every  incorporated  town.  A  duplicate 
report  is  forwarded  to  the  local  authorities  whose 
attention  is  directed  to  existing  defects,  and  so  far 
as  possible  an  inspector  of  the  board  follows  up  the 
adjudication  with  a  personal  visit  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  and  assisting  in  the  correction  of  conditions 
requiring  it. 

"Towns  which  are  content  with  a  low  score  from 
year  to  year  are  convicted  of  a  lack  of  civic  pride  and 
progressiveness  that  is  far  from  creditable." 

"On  the  whole,"  the  Health  Commissioner  reports, 
"there  has  been  marked  improvement  and  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  public  sanitation." 


Want  Chicago  to  Start  Selling  Ice,  Coal  and  Food 

A  majority  of  the  City  Council  want  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  engage  in  buying  and  selUng  ice,  coal  and 
foods.  The  council  has  recommended  amendments 
to  the  charter,  designed  to  remove  the  restrictions 
which  now  prevent  the  operations  of  these  industries 
by  the  municipality. 

The  proposed  charter  amendments  are  intended  to 
give  the  city  power  to  operate  cold  storj^e  plants. 
coal  yards,  ice  plants,  public  retail  markets  and 
bakeries. 


Billboard  Regulation 
(Continued  from  page  7) 
ing  this  cantonment,  that  it  is  completely  lined  on  both 
sides  with  objectionable  s^;ns." 

The  city. council  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  passed  a  meas- 
ure regulating  billboards  in  the  city  last  spring.  The 
chief  provisions  of  the  legislation  are  as  follows: 
1.  The  Existing  billboard  ordinance  affecting  the 
height,  construction,  etc.,  of  billboards  was  re- 
enacted.  2.  A  central  business  district  is  established 
within  which  no  other  restrictions  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  present  ordinance  are  enforced.  3.  A 
semi-business  district  defined  as  any  block  wherein 
more  than  50%  of  the  occupied  frontage  is  occupied 
by  buildings  utilized  for  business  purposes  is  estab- 
lished, within  which  no  billboard  larger  than  12  square 
feet  (for  instance  3  by  4  feet)  is  permitted  except 
upon  the  written  consent  of  51%  of  the  property 
frontage  in  such  a  block.  Furthermore,  no  billboard 
more  than  12  square  feet,  without  such  consent,  can  be 
established  within  15  feet  of  another  billboard.  4.  A 
suburban  district  is  established,  defined  as  "all  por- 
tions of  the  city  which  are  divided  or  subdivided  into 
lots  of  loo  feet  or  less  frontage  on  any  public  through- 
fare"  within  which  there  is  no  new  restriction  upon 
billboards,  except  that  they  must  be  at  least  50  feet 
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from  any  residence  building.  5,  The  residence  dis- 
trict established  by  the  ordinance  is  defined  as  all 
portions  of  the  city  not  included  within  the  business, 
semi-business  or  suburban  district,  and  in  this  dis- 
trict no  billboards  greater  than  12  square  feet  are 
permitted  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  property 
owners.  6.  As  to  the  establishment  of  new  billboards 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  take  effect  immediately 
but  with  respect  to  existing  billboards  12  months  from 
the  date  of  passage  of  the  ordinances  is  given,  during 
which  time  adjustment  may  be  made.  7.  No  bill- 
board in  any  section  of  the  city  may  be  installed  or 
maintained  within  50  feet  of  any  building  used  ex- 
clusively for  residence  purposes. 

This  measure  became  an  issue  of  the  councilmanic 
campaign  and  according  to  The  Cailfomta  Outlook 
all  who  were  responsible  for  it  were  defeated  under 
the  opposition  of  the  papers. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  at 
least  opened  the  door  toward  the  protection  of  the 
eye  against  nuisances  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  nose 
and  ear  have  long  been  protected.  In  the  case  of 
Churchhill  vs.  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  Justice 
Trent  gave  utterance  to  the  following  significant 
paragraphs  in  holding  that  "a  statute  which  empowers 
a  collector  to  remove  billboards,  if  they  are  objection- 
able to  the  sight  is  in  proper  exercise  of  the  police 
power. 

"The  success  of  billboard  advertising  depends  not 
so  much  upon  the  use  of  private  property  as  it  does 
upon  the  use  of  channels  of  travel  used  by  the  general 
public.  Suppose  that  the  owner  of  private  property 
who  so  vigorously  objects  to  the  restrictions  of  this 
form  of  advertising,  should  require  the  advertiser  to 
paste  his  posters  upon  the  billboards,  so  that  they 
would  face  the  interior  of  the  property  instead  of  the 
exterior.  Billboard  advertising  would  die  a  natural 
death  if  this  were  done,  and  its  real  dependency  not 
upon  the  unrestricted  use  of  private  property  but  upon 
the  unrestricted  use  of  the  public  highways,  is  at  once 
apparent.  Ostensibly  located  on  private  property  the 
real  sole  value  of  the  billboard  is  its  proximity  to  the 
public  highways.  Hence  we  conceive  that  the  regula- 
tion of  billboards  and  their  restriction  is  not  so  much 
a  regulation  of  private  property  as  it  is  a  regulation 
of  the  use  of  Jhe  streets  and  other  public  thorough- 
fares. 

"Offensive  noises  and  smells  have  been  for  a  long 
time  considered  susceptible  of  suppression  in  thickly 
populated  districts.  .  .  .  Such  statutes  as  these  are 
usually  upheld  on  the  theory    of    safeguarding    the 


public  health.  But  we  apprehend  that  in  point  of 
fact  they  have  little  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the 
normal  person,  but  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  physical 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  not  a  little  to  do  with 
his  peace  of  mind.  Without  entering  into  the  realm 
of  physiology,  we  think  it  quite  demonstrable  that 
sight  is  as  valuable  to  a  human  being  as  any  of  his 
other  senses  and  that  the  proper  ministration  of  this 
sense  conduces  as  much  to  his  contentment  as  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  senses  of  hearing  or  smell,  and 
probably  as  much  as  both  together.  Objects  may  be 
offensive  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  nose  or  ear, 
Man's  aesthetic  feelings  are  constantly  being  appealed 
to  through  his  sense  of  sight.  ,  .  .  Governments 
have  spent  millions  on  parks  and  boulevards  and  other 
forms  of  civic  beauty,  the  first  aim  of  which  is  to 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight.  Why,  then,  should  the 
government  not  interpose  to  protect  from  annoyance 
this  most  valuable  of  man's  senses  as  readily  as  to 
protect  him  from  offensive  noises  and  smells?" 

Connecticut  has  a  new  billboard  law  and  the  state 
police  department  following  notice  is  rigidly  enforc- 
ing the  new  law.  Applications  for  licenses  had  to  be 
filed  by  August  i.  The  hcense  fee  is  one  half  cent 
per  square  foot  per  annum,  the  space  to  be  computed 
by  measurements  to  the  outer  edge  of  all  frames, 
billboards,  etc.  The  only  exemptions  are:  (i)  Signs 
containing  less  than  four  square  feet.  (2)  Signs 
upon  the  property  upon  which  the  goods  advertised 
are  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale,  or  upon  which 
the  business  advertised  is  carried  on,  wholly  or  in 
part.  (3)  The  advertisement  by  any  town,  city  or 
borough  of  its  industries.  A  separate  application  and 
license  is  necessary  for  each  and  every  advertisement 
or  space  structure  so  used  or  offered  for  rent.  No 
license  will  be  issued  for  any  sign  that  obstructs  the 
view  from  the  highway  of  steam  or  electric  tracks 
within  300  feet  of  any  grade  crossing. 

A  matter  of  minor  importance,  but  one  of  interest 
to  New  Yorkers,  is  the  failure  of  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing interests  in  that  city  in  their  efforts  to  repeal  the 
present  slight  restrictions  upon  billboards  and  sky- 
signs  prevailing  there.  Final  action  in  the  matter  was 
taken  on  December  19th,  1916,  on  which  date  the 
proposed  repeal  of  restrictions  was  shelved  by  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  In  the  summer 
of  1916  the  "zoning  resolution"  was  adopted,  dividing 
New  York  City  into  zones  for  various  purposes,  with 
varying  restrictions  upon  structures  to  be  erected  in 
such  zones,  including  restrictions  upon  height,  ground 
area  which  might  be  covered,  and  use.    The  height 
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The  Metamorphosis  of  the  Poster  Board 

(Continued  from  page  p) 
temporary  daubing  of  miscellaneous  papers  and  their 
remains  after  the  ravages  of  weather,  rouse  the  in- 
^iignation  of  the  Standard  A-A  Poster  man  as  noth- 
ing else  can  do.  And  to  no  other  agency  than  the  in- 
troduction and  perfection  of  our  standard  A-A  Pos- 
terboard  systems  of  today  and  the  highclass  advertise- 
ments posted  and  painted  thereon  can  be  traced  the 
•disappearance  of  those  old  eye-sores,  the  "Hamhn's 
Wizard  Oil"  that  shouted  in  ugly  daubs  of  yellow 
paint  from  every  fence,  along  with  "XXX  Pain 
Xillers,"  "Lydia  Pinkham's  Compound,"  and  others. 

But  even  yet  much  of  the  evil  of  promiscuous  tack- 
ing of  signs  and  daubing  of  paper  and  paint  persists, 
■and  not  infrequently  it  is  these  practices  or  their  re- 
sults which  incense  some  against-  the  whole  scheme  of 
■out-door  advertising.  That  a  differentiation  should 
be  made,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Poster  Advertisers  to 
standardize  and  beautify  their  Poster-boards  should 
be  supported,  is  eloquently  argued  in  the  pictures  ap- 
pearing herein.  The  vicious  operations  of  irrespon- 
sible tackers,  "snipers"  and  daubers  is  rendered 
miserable  in  contrast  with  the  neat  workmanship  and 
constantly  improving  appearance  of  the  standard 
Poster-boards. 

The  pictures  shown  here  are  conditions  of  today  in 
■one  of  our  largest  cities.  Note  the  contrast  of  un- 
kempt walls  with  the  ornamented  symmetry  of  the 
Poster-board.  Where  the  strings  of  weather-beaten 
x;Ioth  and  paper  hang  from  the  former,  the  modern 
Poster-board  is  always  cleaned,  smoothed  and  blanked. 
Where  the  papers  on  the  one  are  allowed  to  blow  loose 
and  collect  at  its  base  or  in  the  street,  the  Poster 
people  clean  their  boards  carefully  and  gather  up  all 
refuse.  The  dilapidated  fences  and  walls  on  the  one 
hand  are  a  lodging  place  for  every  form  of  moving 
waste,  but  the  premises  about  the  Poster-boards  are 
kept  clean  from  any  collections  of  trash  or  filth 
either  in  front  or  behind  the  boards. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  these  ragged 
advertising  methods  had  their  place  in  the  commer- 
cial world,  for  no  form  of  advertising  is  so  old  as  the 
poster — and  indeed  these  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  fore-runners  of  our  magically  developed  industry 
of  today — but  with  the  present  service  offered  by  the 
Poster  industry  of  uniform,  metal-faced  boards,  sym- 
metrical, ornamented,  staunchly  built,  safely  located, 
and  often  illuminated,  no  city  should  fail  to  penalize 
those  responsible  for  disgraceful  and  unsightly  tack- 
ing and  daubing. 


Nor  is  the  metamorphosis  of  Poster  Advertising  yet 
complete,  marvelous  though  its  development  has  been. 
Each  day  sees  it  improve  until  what  seemed  yesterday 
a  hopeless  clutter  of  lurid  colors  and  lettering,  hideous 
to  many  and  pleasing  to  few,  has  become  the  soft- 
toned  artistry  of  the  Poster-board  de  Luxe.  And 
where  many  persons  protested  the  existence  of  the 
system  a  few  years  ago,  they  now  are  contemplating 
its  use  in  city  beautification  plans,  for  the  artist  is 
displacing  the  sign-painter,  and  the  art-lithographer 
the  show-printer. 

Maynard  Dixon,  Hutaf,  Leyendecker,  Flagg,  von 
Schmidt  and  Elizabeth  Jones  Babcock  are  not  new 
names  among  the  artist  folk.  They  are  the  new  de- 
signers of  the  posters  de  luxe  of  today.  This  new 
field  of  art  in  America  is  but  the  old  art  of  poster 
painting  that  long  has  flourished  in  Europe,  being 
made  accessible  to  the  multitudes.  Art  institutes  are 
giving  much  attention  to  poster  painting.  Oasses  in 
the  art  and  science  of  poster  advertising  are  being 
included  in  college  curricula.  Prominent  men  are  in- 
vestigating the  future  worth  of  the  business.  -  Former 
Vice-President  Fairbanks  attended  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Poster  Advertising  Association  at  French  Lick 
Springs,  where  he  heard  planned  the  future  of  the 
Poster-board  industry  and  gained  some  view  of  the 
present  labors  of  the  Association.  On  leaving,  he 
said,  "I  shall  never  see  another  Poster-board  without 
having  a  deeper  respect  for  it." 

Fifteen  years  ago  art  and  commerce  made  little  pre- 
tense of  grasping  hands,  but  today  and  more  so  to- 
morrow, it  will  be  no  idle  joke  to  call  our  Poster 
system  the  "Art  Galleries  of  the  Multitudes."  For 
commerce  has  found  that  beauty  pays  and  the  Poster 
industry  knows  that  its  Greater  Future  lies  along  the 
way  of  Beauty. 

The  Poster-board  has  its  place  in  Commerce.  It 
also  has  its  place  in  the  beautification  of  your  city. 
What  we  would  ask  of  the  public  is  co-operation  in 
eradicating  ragged,  unsightly  daubs  and  tacking.  In 
the  conservation  of  public  safety  and  morals,  and  in 
the  development  of  your  "City  Beautiful,"  the  Poster 
Advertising  Association  and  its  members  beg  leave 
to  offer  every  effort  and  assistance. 

The  model  ordinance  which  I  intend  submitting  to 
the  readers  of  New  Jersey  Municipalities  in  an 
early  issue,  will  contain  specific  provisions  against 
ragged,  untidy  advertising.  I  am  trusting  that  this 
article  will  make  more  certain  the  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  such  provision  by  civic  authorities  and  the 
public. 
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Member  Municipalities  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities 


1.  Allendale 

2.  Asbury  Park 

3.  Atlantic  City 

4.  Audubon 

5.  Avalon 

6.  Barnegat  City 

7.  Beach  Haven 

8.  Beachwood 

9.  Bernards   Twp. 
(Somerset  Co.) 

10.  Beverly 

IT.  Bloomneld 

12.  Bogota  ^ 

13.  Bound  Brook 

14.  Bradley  Beach 

15.  Caldwell 

16.  Camden 

17.  Cape  May  City 

18.  Cape  May  Point 

19.  Carlstadt 

20.  Chatham 

21.  Chesterfield  Twp. 
(Burlington  Co.) 

22.  Clayton 

23.  Clementon  Twp, 
(Camden  Co.) 

24.  Cliffside  Park 

25.  Collingswood 

26.  Commercial  Twp. 
(Cumberland  Co.) 

27.  Cranford  Twp. 
(Union  Co.) 

28.  Dover 

•  29.  Dumont 

30.  Dunellen 

31.  East   Newark 

32.  East  Orange 

33.  Edgewater 

34.  Elizabeth 

35.  Emerson 

36.  Englewood 

37.  Englewood  Cliffs 


Doea  the  name  of  rour  municipality  appear 
here?  If  not,  you  are  not  doing  what  you  could,  as 
a  municipal  official,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your 
municipal  government. 

You  would  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the 
League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other  municipali- 
ties in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  that  constantly 
arise  to  perplex  you,  the  monthly  visit  of  this  period- 
ical to  each  of  your  officials,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained 
by  our  annual  conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city 
no  good.  Then  take  an  advance  municipal  step  by 
becoming  a  member  of  The  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities. 

By  joining  now  you  will,  in  addition  to  securii^ 
the  Bureau's  regular  services,  be  in  time  to  share  in 
our  Third  Annual  ConTention,  the  program  of 
which  is  now  being  prepared  and  which  is  going  to 
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Essex  Fells 

77- 

Longport 

116. 

Riverton 

39 

Fair  Haven 

78. 

Madison 

117. 

Rocky  Hill 

40 

Fanwood 

79^ 

Magnolia 

118. 

Roselle 

41 

Farmingdale 

85. 

Mafawan 

119. 

Roselle  Park 

42 

Fieldsboro 

81. 

Maywood 

120. 

Rutherford 

43 

Flemington 

82. 

Merchantville 

121. 

Scotch  Plains  Twp. 

44 

Fort  Lee 

83. 

Metuchen 

(Union  Co.) 

45 

Franklin 

84. 

Millburn  Twp. 

122. 

Sea  Isle  City 

46 

Freehold 

(Essex  Co.) 

123. 

Seaside  Heights  " 

47 

Garfield 

85. 

Millville 

124. 

Seaside  Park 

48 

Garwood 

86. 

Monmouth  Beach 

125. 

South  Amboy 

49 

Glen  Ridge 

87. 

Montvale 

126. 

S.  Orange  Twp. 

50 

Glen  Rock 

88. 

Newark 

(Essex  Co.) 

SI 

Gloucester  City 

89. 

Newton 

127. 

South  River 

S2 

Hackensack 

90. 

North  Arlington 

128. 

Summit 

53 

Haddonfield 

91- 

North  Haledon 

129. 

Swedesboro 

54 

Haddon  Heights 

92. 

Nutley 

130- 

Tenafly 

55 

Harrington  Park 

93- 

Oakland 

131- 

Totawa 

56 

Harrison 

94- 

Oaklyn 

132. 

Trenton 

57 

Hasbrouck  Hts. 

95- 

Ocean  City 

133- 

Tuckerton 

58 

Ha  worth 

96. 

Orange 

134- 

Union  Twp. 

59 

High  Bridge 

97- 

Palisades  Park 

(Union  Co.) 

60 

Highlands 

98. 

Palmyra  Twp. 

135- 

Up.  Freehold  Twp.. 

61 

Hightstown 

(Burlington  Co.) 

(Monmouth  Co.) 

62 

Hoboken 

99. 

Passaic 

136. 

Vent  nor  City 

63 

Hohokus 

100. 

Pemberton 

137- 

Verona 

64 

Hopewell 

lOI. 

Pennsauken  Twp. 

138. 

Vineland 

65 

Irvington 

(Camden  Co.) 

139- 

Washington 

66 

Jersey  City 

102. 

Perth  Amboy 

140. 

Weehawken  Twp, 

67 

Kearny 

103. 

Pitman 

(Hudson  Co.) 

68 

Keyport 

104. 

Plainfield 

141. 

Wenonah 

69 

Lakewood  Twp. 

105. 

Point  Pleasant 

142. 

Westfield 

(Ocean  Co.) 

106. 

Pompton  Lakes 

143- 

West  Hoboken 

70 

Lambertville 

107. 

Princeton 

144. 

W.  Long  Branch 

71 

Lavallette 

108. 

Prospect  Park 

145- 

West  Orange 

72 

Lawrence  Twp. 

109. 

Rahway 

146. 

West  Paterson 

(Mercer  Co.) 

110. 

Ramsey 

147- 

Westwood 

73 

Linden 

m. 

Raritan 

148. 

Wildwood 

74 

Linden  Twp. 

112. 

Red  Bank 

149. 

Wildwood  Crest 

(Union  Co.) 

113- 

Ridgefield 

150. 

Woodbine 

75 

Lodi 

114. 

Ridgefield   Park 

151- 

Woodlynne 

7(y 

Long  Branch 

115- 

Ridgewood 

152- 

Woodstown 

mark  an  important  step  forward  in  the  municipal  af-- 
fairs  of  New  Jersey,  and  you  will  be  ready  to  receive 
the  Bureau's  Legislative  Service  during  the  im- 
portant session  of  the  Legislature  soon  to  begin.  This 
service  enables  you  to  follow  each  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  through  every  stage  of  the  law-making  pro- 
cess and  gives  you  an  agency  through  which  to  voice 
your  approval  or  disapproval  of  any  measure.  Such 
expression  is  then  made  effective  by  union  with  like 
sentiments  from  other  municipalities  and  properly 
presented  to  the  Legislature. 

Twenty  municipalities  have  joined  the  Lea- 
gue  in  the  last  eighteen  weeks.  Put  your  munici- 
pality on  our  front  cover  and  to  the  front  in  efficient 
municipal  administration  by  seeing  that  the  resolution 
on  the  reverse  page  is  passed  by  your  roveming  Ipdy 
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Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey  ! 

If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avaU  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  fi^r 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 

CUP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

of    

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

WHEREAS :  An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modem  scientific  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  L^gue  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistince  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each  member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS :  The  above  named  organization  and  the  establishment  of  its  Bureau  have 
been  fully  authorized  by  law,  (Acts  1915,  Ch.  163)  and  all  municipalities  of  the  state,  by  the 
same  act,  authorized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and 
in  view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  in  said  League;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  

of  ; 

that    join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice 

be  designated  to  represent 

the  of 

in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  information  with  respect  lo  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern," 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thonsand 
of  inhabitants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  ($1.00  for  each  Gubscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an  annual  subscription  to  New  Jessey  MuHiaPALiiiEs. 
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A    complete  line  of  Cans  and  Carts  described 
in  Catalog  PC.     One  of  them  will  just  fit  the 
conditions  that  have  puzzled  you  and  will  offer 
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Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey 


If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 

CUP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

of    

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

WHEREAS :  An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modern  scientific  metiiods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistince  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each  member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS:  The  above  named  organization  and  the  establishment  of  its  Bureau  have 
been  fully  authorized  by  law,  (Acts  1915,  Ch.  163)  and  all  municipalities  of  the  state,  by  the 
same  act,  authorized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and 
in  view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  member^ip  in  said  League ;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  

of  : 

that   join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice 

be  designated  to  represent 


in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  centra]  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand 
of  inhabitants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipalit;  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  ($1.00  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an  annual  subscription  to  New  Jersey  Municipalities. 
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FIRE  FIGHTING  PREPAREDNESS 


WAX  AND  GUM  TREATED  FABRIC  RUBBER  LINED  FIRE  HOSE  IS  NOT 
ONLY  GOOD  HOSE  BUT  THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  PRODUCED— THIRTY- 
SEVEN  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  BACK  OF  THIS  STATEMENT. 

OUR  NEW  LOOSE  INNER  TUBE  FIRE  UOSE  IS  DESTINED  TO  REVOLU- 
TIONIZE FIRE  HOSE  CONSTRUCTION.  IT  IS  MADE  LIKE  AN  AUTO- 
MOBILE TIRE.  THE  RUBBER  LINING  IS  AN  INDEPENDENT  RUBBER 
HOSE  AND  IS  REMOVABLE,  REPAIRABLE,  REPLACEABLE  AS  ARE 
ALSO  THE  FABRIC  JACKETS. 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 
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Director,  Bureau  o£  Information Clavbe  H.  Anderson,  Princeton 
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"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  imnrovement  of  municipal  adminjs* 
tration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  cooperation;  the  maintenance  of  a  central  bureau  of  informatton<  for 
the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and  other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  govern- 
ment; and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Anntial  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand  of  inhabitants,  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of 
such  dues  ($1.00  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle  each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an 
annual  subscription  to  New  Jersey  MuNrciPALmES. 

The  Bureau  of  Information  of  The  Now  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  is  located  in  the^^fTnuloii  LMvcrsity 
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State  Conservation  of  Water  Supplies  With 
Special  Reference  to  North  Jersey* 


By  Morris  R.  Sherrerd, 

I  think  to  the  average  citizen,  water,  almost  like 
air,  gives  him  very  little  concern  so  long  as  he  can 
get  it;  if  he  can  go  to  the  tap  and  get  his  water  he 
does  not  think  very  much  about  it.  One  of  the  things 
he  is  apt  to  forget  is  to  arrange  for  a  suitable  supply 
until  something  has  happened,  until  something  has 
brought  it  home  to  him  that  the  thing  ought  to  be 
looked  into,  and,  as  distinct  from  air,  its  accumulation 
and  distribution  are  expensive.  The  different  mu- 
nicipalities are  apt  to  say  that  they  have  so  many 
other  things  to  look  after  that  they  cannot  afford  the 
money  to  go  into  the  furnishing  or  preparing  of  a 
supply  on  a  broad  basis  which  will  do  for  future 
needs,  it  is  often  left  unfortunately  to  a  group  of  in- 
dividual citizens.  They  may,  in  the  first  instance, 
have  undertaken  the  wr^er  supplies,  particularly  in 
the  smaller  communities,  from  a  rather  disinterested 
standpoint,  on  the  broader  principle  of  doing  what  is 
good  for  those  towns  and  put  their  own  money  in  at 
a  time  when  the  project  was  not  showing  much  chance 
of  profit  and  forming  a  water  compafhy  that  will  give 
them  a  chance  to  develop  a  water  supply.  There  then 
happens  quite  often  that  these  companies,  or  the  men 
themselves,  gradually  see  that  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  abnormal  demand  they  must  get  additional 
water  supply,  and  so  they  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
grasping  or  to  take  the  supplies  that  can  be  most 
economically  developed  for  their  particular  situation 
and  to  pre-empt  them. 

This  situation  was  impressed  on  the  state  govern- 
ment and  the  present  legislation  in  New  Jersey,  and, 
in  fact,  in  a  good  many  of  the  other  states,  providing 
for  state  control  under  commissions  or  through  some 

•An  address  delivered  before  the  Second  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities, 
Trenton,  Jan.    lo,    1917. 


Chief  Engineer,  Newark 

supervision,  has  been  brought  about.  It  seems  to  be 
certain  that  some  machinery  is  necessary  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  state  available  for  potable  purposes  may 
be  distributed  equitably  among  the  municipalities. 

There  is  another  factor  that  enters  into  water  dis- 
tribution that  has  often  been  overlooked,  and  that  is 
the  actual  amount  of  water  that  falls  on  the  earth's 
surface.  In  this  climate  this  is  very  nearly  a  constant 
quantity.  We  have  an  average  of  about  forty-eight 
inches  of  rainfall,  and  it  is  from  this  rainfall  that 
our  water  supplies  are  obtained,  whether  they  be  sur- 
face supplies  or  underground  supphes,  after  all,  the 
replenishment  of  those  sources  of  supply  is  the  rain- 
fall itself-  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  replenish- 
ment of  those  water  supplies  from  year  to  year  is  a 
fixed  quantity,  all  we  can  coimt  on  for  the  future 
supplies  of  these  growing  municipalities  is  that  fixed 
quantity.  Of  course,  we  may  increase  our  radius, 
the  distance  to  which  we  go  to  get  it,  but  these  other 
towns  are  also  increasing  their  radius,  and  we  are  too 
prone,  I  think,  to  forget  that  a  municipality  is  per- 
petual in  its  life  and  its  growth. 

We  have  two  factors  confronting  us,  one  is  the  in- 
creasing need  of  water  supply  in  rapidly  growing 
communities,  and  the  other  a  fixed  amount  for  water 
supply  purposes.  We  in  Newark  have  been  quite 
fortunate  in  having  gotten  a  very  good  gravity  supply 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  municipal 
water  supplies.  In  1892  when  the  new  gravity  supply 
was  turned  on  for  Newark,  the  consumption  of  the 
city  was  about  eighteen  or  twenty  million  gallons  a 
day.  Today  it  is  about  forty-eight  million  gallons 
per  day,  and  it  is  only  twenty-four  years  since  1892. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  consumption  of  water  in 
rapidly  growing  municipalities  doubles  every  twenty- 
(Cotitinued  on  page  28) 
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Hon.  Harry  Bacharach 

Mayor  of  Atlantic  City  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  New  Jertey  State  Council  Of  Defente 


Harry  Bacharach  was  born  in  Philadelphia  October 
24,  1873.  His  parents  were  born  in  Germany  but 
although  German  born,  were  true  Americans.  No  more 
loyal  American  could  have  been  found  in  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  prior  to  his  recent  death,  than  Jacob 
Bacharach,  the  Mayor's  father. 

The  Mayor  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Atlantic  City,  and  after  graduating  frwn  High 
School  took  a  course  at  a  Philadelphia  Business  College. 
That  completed,  he  entered 
business  with  his  father  and 
brothers.  Some  years  ago  he 
and  his  brother  Isaac,  who 
now  represents  the  Second 
Congressional  District  in 
Congress,  entered  into  the 
real  estate  business.  This 
proved  so  successful  that 
they  closed  out  their  big 
clothing  and  men's  furnish- 
ing business.  Their  father 
then  entered  into  the  real  es- 
tate business  with  his  sons. 

Mayor  Bacharach  has  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  in- 
terested in  politics.  He  was 
president  of  City  Council 
here  when  he  was  only 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and 
he  was  made  Postmaster  by 
President  McKinley  in  1 901 . 
He  was  at  that  time  the 
youngest  postmaster  of  an 
office  of  the  first  class  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  re- 
appointed by  Rooseyelt  in 
1905  and  was  given  his  third 
term  by  Roosevelt  in  1909. 

He  was  elected  Mayor  in 
1911  under  the  Mayor-Coun- 
cil form  of  government  and 

shortly  after,  when  Commission  Government  was  adopt- 
ed, was  elected  Commissioner.  He  served  his  three 
years  in  the  first  Commission  and  was  re-elected  in  May 
of  last  year  and  immediately  made  Mayor. 

He  has  never  posed  as  a  "reformer"  but  he  has  de- 
veloped a  capacity  for  ideals,  for  clean  government  and  a 
clean  city.  He  has  caused  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments to  be  separated  from  politics,  thus  eliminating  an 
evil  which  had  existed  for  years,  and  is  doing  everything 
within  his  power  to  make  these  departments  more 
efficient. 


He  is  now  preparing  to  introduce  an  ordinance  placing 
the  licensing  of  gambling  bouses  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor.  When  this  is  accomplished  he  will  have  an 
effective  bludgeon  to  hold  over  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
prietors. His  order  will  be  "run  your  place  clean  or  we 
will  close  it." 

The  Mayor  is  also  advocating  the  abrogating  of 
carbarets.  ''I  am  not  a  prude  nor  am  I  narrow  in  my 
views"  says  the  Mayor.  "But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
character  of  shows  put  on 
by  cabaret  performers  in 
pafes  tend  to  uplift  the  mo- 
rals of  any  community.  We 
want  men  to  feel  that  they 
are  perfectly  safe  in  send- 
ing their  wives  and  children 
here,  and  to  know  that  they 
are  safe  and  free  from  mo~ 
testation  or  demoralizing  in- 
fluences at  all  times.  For 
that  reason  the  sooner  we 
get  rid  of  the  cabaret  nuis- 
ance the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  public  in  general." 

Mayor    Bacharach     is     a 
man  of  the  plain  people.  He 
has   risen    from    good    but 
humble  parentage.     He  has 
by  his  own  efforts   climbed 
the  ladder  of  business  suc- 
cess.   He  is  president  of  the 
Equitable    Trust    Company, 
one  of  the  leading  members 
in  the  Atlantic  City  Lodge 
of  Elks,  and  many  other  fra- 
ternal organizationand  clubs. 
He  is  a  broad-minded  pa- 
triotic   citizen    and    official. 
He  loves  his  home,  his  fam- 
ily   and     his     country.     As 
chairman  of  one  of  the  dis- 
trict exemption  boards  he  has  proved  an  indefatigable 
worker.  He  has  a  very  pronounced  view  that  aliens  should 
be  made  subject  to  military  duty.  He  would  have  all  aliens 
in  Government  employ  discharged  the  instant  they  claim 
esemption  on  the  ground  of  not  being  citizens  of  the 
United  States.    "They  should  either  fight,  pay  or  be  de- 
ported to  their  own  countries, '  the  Mayor  has  declared. 

Mayor  Bacharach  is  a  Republican  and  a  close  friend 
and  staunch  political  supporter  of  Governor  Edge,  with 
whom  he  is  cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent  of  bis  powers 
to  enable  the  Governor  to  complete  his  business  program. 
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II.    Results. 

The  Hare  system,  the  best  method  of  applying  pro- 
portional representation  to  the  commission  or  council 
of  a  city,  was  explained  in  the  first  paper  of  this  series, 
published  in  the  last  issue.  Now  consider  the  results 
of  such  a  system. 

It  is  often  supposed,  by  those  who  have  only  a  super- 
ficial understanding  of  the  Hare  system,  that  its  chief, 
if  not  its  only,  advantage  is  in  apportioning  the  seats 
in  the  representative  body  proportionately  to  the  differ- 
ent parties  or  groups  and  especially  in  giving  due 
representation  to  minorities. 

This  supposition  is  erroneous.  The  Hare  system 
does  this,  it  is  true,  but  it  does  far  more.  To  grasp  its 
merits,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  system  it  sup- 
plants not  only  makes  about  half  of  the  ballots  in  each 
district  utterly  valueless  and  ineffective,  but  discour- 
ages the  voters  from  expressing  their  real  will  on  their 
ballots  to  begin  with.    About  half  the  votes  are  wasted 


power  now  held  in  varying  degrees,  through  the  mak- 
ing of  nominations,  by  those  comparatively  few  persons 
who  devote  themselves  primarily  to  politics. 

The  Hare  system  reproduces  in  the  council  the  true 
opinions  and  interests  of  the  voters  in  their  true  pro- 
portions. 

It  assures  to  all  elements  in  the  community  represen- 
tation by  their  ablest  and  most  trusted  leaders. 

It  insures  the  rule  of  the  majority,  with  a  hearing  to 
all  considerable  minorities. 

By  representing  all  substantial  elements  in  the  com- 
munity fairly  in  the  governing  body,  it  tends  to  elimi- 
nate disaffection  and  obstruction. 

By  giving  each  voter  a  share  in  the  election  of  a 
member  of  the  council,  even  when  he  marks  his  ballot 
freely  according  to  his  real  will,  it  encourages  voting 
and  increases  interest  in  public  affairs. 

It  discourages  corruption.  Under  the  system  of 
election  by  majorities  in  districts,  or  even  under  that 


under  the  old  system,  and  mighty  few  of  those  that     of  the  majority  at-large,  powerful  private   interests 


count  {and  elect  all  the  representatives)  tell  the  right 
story.  What,  you  may  say,  is  it  so  bad  as  all  that? 
Consider  the  "pickle"  of  the  voter  under  the  old  system, 
as  suggested  by  the  accompanying  cartoon. 

But  does  the  Hare  system  make  ballots  effective  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  representative  body 
even  though  they  are  marked  freely  according  to  the 
real  wilt  of  the  voters?  Does  it  really  put  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  voters  in  the  saddle?  Look  at  the  other  car- 
toon: it  does.  If  you  want  to  know  how,  read  again 
the  first  article  in  this  series,  printed  in  the  last  issue. 

It  is  from  this  fundamental  merit  of  the  Hare  sys- 
tem, its  giving  the  maximum  possible  effectiveness  to 
the  will  of  each  voter,  as  truly  expressed  without  re- 
gard to  any  candidate's  relative  chances  of  election, 
that  all  its  specific  political  advantages  spring.  It  con- 
denses the  many  voters  into  their  few  true  spokesmen ; 
therefore  it  furnishes  for  democratic  government, 
municipal  as  well  as  state  or  national,  a  basis  on  which 
can  rest  political  advantages  without  number. 

These  political  advantages  have  been  demonstrated 
in  actual  experience  where  the  system  has  been  tried. 
Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  enumerate  several  of  them. 

The  Hare  system  makes  primary  elections  quite  un- 


have  every  incentive  for  offering  improper  inducements 
to  the  few  who  will  suffice  to  turn  the  scale.  Under  the 
proportional  system,  on  the  other  hand,  such  attempts 
are  discouraged  at  the  outset,  for  to  elect  even  one 
member  under  the  proportional  system  requires  polling 
enough  votes  to  deserve  a  member,  which,  in  a  city 
having  a  council  of  seven,  would  be  approximately  a 
seventh  of  all  the  votes  in  the  city. 

As  compared  with  the  ward  system,  it  reduces  the 
incentive  to  "pork  barrel"  legislation.  Under  the  ward 
system  each  councilman  is  dependent  for  re-election 
on  the  voters  of  his  ward,  and  the  only  issue  on  which 
they  are  united  is  usually  the  prosperity  of  the  district. 
Under  the  proportional  system  each  councilman  is 
dependent  for  re-election  on  a  quota  of  voters,  more 
widely  scattered  through  the  city,  who  are  united  in 
fundamental  opinions,  principles,  or  interests.  Under 
the  ward  system  it  pays  a  councilman  too  well  to  vote 
for  measures  that  favor  his  district  at  the  expense  of 
the  larger  community.  Under  the  proportional  system 
it  pays  a  councilman  to  be  true  to  the  fundamental 
opinions,  principles,  or  interests  of  those  who  elected 
him. 

It  fosters  cooperation  and  good  faith  among  all  ele- 


necessary,  thereby  saving  much  trouble  and  money,     ments  of  the  community.    Obstruction,  bitterness,  and 
At  the  same  time  it  breaks  the  "comer"  in  political     misunderstanding  are  the  fruits  of  non-r 
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or  misrepcesentation.  It  was  "taxation  without  repre- 
sentation" that  recruited  the  army  of  Colonists  in  the 
days  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  the  division  of  the  com- 
munity between  winners  and  losers  that  is  thwarting 
the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  friends  of  good  govern- 
ment in  many  a  city  of  America  today.  The  cure  for 
crippling  divisions  in  a  city  is  the  substitution  of  a 
voting  system  that  elects  the  governing  body  by  con- 
densation instead  of  by  division  either  in  wards  or  at 
large. 

It  tends  to  stabiHty  and  to  continuity  of  policy  and  of 
personnel.  Under  either  the  ward  system  or  the  ordi- 
nary at-large  system  a  trifling  change  in  public  opinion 
may  make  a  sweeping  change  in  the  council.    Under 

The  Old  System 

Election  of  Representatives  by  Plurality  or 
I  Majority  Vote  in  Single-Member 

I  Districts 


the  Hare  system  changes  in  public  opinion,  which  are 
usually  only  slight,  are  not  magnified  in  the  council. 

Finally,  the  Hare  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion makes  the  deliberative  body  so  truly  representative 
that  it  can  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  ap- 
pointment necessary  to  put  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  government  on  a  professional,  non-political,  effi- 
cient basis.  And  efficient  administration  will  be  ira- 
comparably  more  important  to  the  cities  of  the  future 
than  it  has  been  to  the  cities  of  the  past. 

The  next  article  in  this  series  will  recount  the  actual 
experience  with  the  Hare  system — in  connection  with 
the  Manager  Plan — of  the  city  of  Ashtabula. 


Voter  (in  voting  booth) : 
"It  wu  bard  to  break  oC 
that  buBuiesB  tour  to  come 
home  to  vote.  But  here  I 
am,  doing  my  duty  aa  a 
citizen.  Now  let's  aee  the 
baUot 

"Hm  I  the  candidate  I 
prefer  isn't  on  this  ballot. 
Oh,  I  know,  he  lives  on 
the  next  street,  which  isn't 
in  my  district 

"Of  those  in  the  district, 
well,  here's  Jones — not 
half  bad.  But  no,  there's 
no  use  iu  voting  for  him, 
as  he  hasn't  any  chance  of 
getting  the  most  votes  in 
the  district. 

"Well,  old  man,  youTl 
have  to  choose  between 
Smith  and  White — rotten 
apples,  both  of  'em,  from 
my  point  of  view — or  else 
throw  your  vote  away  on 
Jones.  What's  the  use  in 
voting,  anyway?" 


NEXT  DAY  (as  he  takes  up  the  morning  paper): 
"Well,  White  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  looo.  I  have 
the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  if  I  hadn't  come 
home  to  vote,  be  would  have  been  elected  just  the  samf 
— with  a  plurality  of  looi  instead  of  looo,  for  I  voted 
for  Smith.  We  Americans  certainly  have  a  genius  for 
government." 


The  Modern  System 

Election  of  Representatives  by  Unanimous 

Constituencies  in  Multi-Member 

Districts 

PropoTtiODil  Kepreientation 


Voter  (in  booth):  "WcU, 
this  IS  good.  Some  satisfac- 
tion in  voting  this  wayl 

"I  can  vote  for  the  men  I 
really  like  best  in  the  whole 
town,  without  giving  a  whoop 
for  their  chances  of  election, 
and  my  ballot  will  be  SURE 
TO  COUNT  ONE  towards 
the  ELECTION  of  my  high- 
est choice  among  the  candi- 
dates who  can  get  together 
the  number  of  votes  that  fair- 
ly entitles  a  candidate  to  elec- 
tion. 

"They  needn't  BEG  me  to 
come  to  the  polls  hereafter: 
111  come  all  right — mighty 
glad,  in  fact,  to  have  a  chance 
at  last  to  help  put  my  sort  of 
man  into  the  counciL" 


NEXT  DAY  (as  he  takes  up  the  morning  p^ter): 
"By  Jove,  my  first  choice  in  the  whole  town  was  elected 
to  the  council.  And  two  more  of  those  I  liked  best! 
What's  more,  my  vote  HELPED  TO  PUT  ONE  OF 
'EM  IN.  And  look  at  those  other  names:  I  don't  fancy 
some  of  'em  myself,  but  they're  certainly  the  real  lead- 
ers of  the  different  sorts  of  people  in  this  town. 

"The  council  elected  represents  the  whole  conunimity 
truly,  and  I'm  willing  to  let  THAT  sort  of  council  hire 
an  expert  as  manager  to  take  charge  of  the  administra- 
tive end  of  the  town's  business  and  stay  on  the  job  as 
long  as  he  makes  good  and  suits  the  council.  At  last 
we  can  have  both  DEMOCRACY  and  EFFICIENCY." 
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PayroUs- 


-  Their  Preparation,  Certification, 
Audit  and  Payment 


By  G4  M.  MacAdam 

Of  the  A'cK.'  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 


Approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  money  raised 
by  taxation  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
average  municipality  is  disbursed  by  means  of  the 
payroll.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  fact,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  as  little  constructive  consideration  is  given 
to  payroll  problems  as  to  any  other  phases  of  munici- 
pal accounting,  with  the  result  that  inadequate  mu- 
nicipal payroll  systems  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

Payroll  defects  vary  greatly,  mainly  according  to 
the  size  of  the  municipality,  according  to  existing  laws 
and  ordinances,  and  particularly  according  to  the  ef- 
ficiency or  ability  of  payroll  officials.  What  might 
be  a  defect  in  a  large  city  might  be  permissible  in  the 
limited  problems  of  a  small  town.  Direct  violations 
of  approved  payroll  methods  might  in  some  instances 
be  made  compulsory  by  faulty  laws.  The  majority 
of  defects,  however,  are  due  to  the  indifference  or 
inefficiency  of  officials. 

Defective  Payroll  Organization 
One  of  the  important  reasons  why  so  many  poor 
payroll  systems  are  to  be  found  is  that  there  is  seldom 
one  centra!  payroll  office  or  division  with  authority 
to  prescribe  uniform  procedures  and  forms,  and  more 
especially  with  the  right  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
any  and  all  rules  and  regulations  which  may  have 
been  adopted. 

Another  important  reason  is  that  few  administra- 
tions express  a  willingness  to  shoulder  the  censure 
of    employes — usually    entirely    unwarranted — which 

'This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  being  published  in 
New  Jersey  Munictpalities  on  ditferent  phases  of  municipal 
finance.  The  problem  of  finances  being  one  of  prime  im- 
portance and  "always  with  ns"  we  have  arranged  to  offer  our 
oflicials  the  results  of  ihe  best  work  that  can  be  obtained  on 
the  subject.  The  articles  cover  purchasing,  borrowini;,  ex- 
penditures, accounting,  auditing  and  bndget  making.  They 
are  being  prepared  by  ihe  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  and  are  appearing  also  in  The  American  City.  It 
is  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H,  5.  Buttenhcim,  Editor  of 
The  American  City,  that  we  are  able  to  print  them.  The 
above  article  appeared  in  the  October,  1917  number  of  The 
American  City. 


frequently  follows  radical  payroll  changes,  even 
though  a  month  or  two  after  the  change  has  been 
effected  the  advantages  thereof  will  be  apparent  to 
all  and  all  criticism  forgotten. 

Time  Records 

A  certified  time  record  is  as  essential  to  a  payroll 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  goods  is  to  an 
invoice.  Few  accounting  or  disbursing  officers  would 
consent  to  pass  an  invoice  for  payment  unless  they 
had  some  definite  written  assurance  that  the  material 
or  supplies  billed  thereon  had  actually  been  received, 
yet  it  is  very  common  to  find  some  officials  disbursing 
payrolls  (which  are  nothing  more  than  invoices  for 
personal  service)  absolutely  unsupported  by  authentic 
evidence  that  the  amounts  being  paid  have  actually 
been  earned.  Oftentimes  payrolls  are  supported  only 
by  verbal  information  or  negative  reports  of  absences. 
In  many  cases  such  information  is  probably  correct, 
but  "probable"  information  has  no  place  in  any  well- 
regulated  accounting  system. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  or  unreasonable  about 
a  time  record ;  it  is  merely  an  official  book  or  sheet  on 
which  the  exact  time  worked  by  each  employe  is  cur- 
rently recorded  by  a  superior  having  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.  It  is  only  applying  common-sense 
business  principles  instead  of  adding  to  governmental 
"red  tape"  to  ask  foremen  of  gangs  or  heads  of  or- 
ganization units  officially  to  report  on  the  amount  of 
personal  service  which  should  be  paid  for. 

The  best  form  of  time  record  is  a  looseleaf  sheet 
which  may  be  prepared  in  duplicate — by  carbon  pro- 
cess. The  form  should  provide  spaces  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  pay  period  and  names  of  employes,  and 
separate  columns  in  which  to  enter  the  time  worked 
each  day  of  the  pay  period.  It  may  likewise  provide 
special  distribution  columns  in  which  the  time  worked 
may  be  segregated  according  to  jobs,  departments,  ex- 
pense classifications,  etc.  This  form  should  be  printed 
in  pads  or  small  books,  so  that  by  means  of  a  sheet 
of  carbon  paper  a  duplicate  copy  may  be  secured  by 
one  process.  At  the  end  of  the  pay  period  the  total 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Trenton,  N.  J. 
January  3rd  and  4th,  1918 

Headquarters  t  Commission  Chamber,  Municipal  Building,  Trenton 


Thursday,  January  3 

Registration  of   all  delegates   at  headquarters, 

FIRST  SESSION  I    lliOO   A.    M..  CommiMion  Chamber, 
Munioipal  Building* 

President,  F.  W,   Donnelly,   Mayor  of  Trenton,  P re- 
Address  of  Welcome,  Speaker  to  be  supplied. 
Response,  Mayor  Calkins,  Plainfield. 
President's  Address.  .Mayor  F.  W.  Donnelly,  Trentoa 
Reports  of  Officers  and  Committees  ; 

Secretary-Treasurer,   Clinton  J.   Swartz,  Trenton. 

Executive  Secretary  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation, Claude  H.  Anderson,  Princeton. 

Chairman   of   Departments   and    Committees: 

1.  Department  of  Cities  Under  General  Law, 
Mayor  Worrall  F.  Mountain,  East  Orange,  Chair- 

2.  Department  of  Commission  Governed  Cities, 
Mayor  Daniel  F.  Minahan,  Orange,  Chairman. 

3;  Department  of  Boroughs,  Councilman 
Henry  G.  Duffield,  Princeton.  Chairman. 

4.  Department  of  Towns,  Mayor  Rohert  E. 
Torrance,  Kearny,  Chairman. 

5.  Department  of  Villages.  Mayor  Adolph 
Dexheimer,  Ridgefield  Park,  Chairman. 

6.  Department  of  Townships,  Wm.  A.  Green- 
away,  Twp.  of  South  Orange,  Chairman. 

7.  Committee  on  State  Legislation,  Spaulding 
Frazer,  Newark,  Chairman. 

8.  Committee  on  Charters,  Commissioner  Thos. 
L.   Raymond,   Newark,   Chairman. 

9.  Committee  on  Municipal  Home  Rule,  Mayor 
R.  W.  Whitman,  Dover,  Chairman. 

10.  Committee  on  Taxation  and  Assessment, 
Commissioner  Wm.  H.  Campbell,  Ocean  City, 
Chairman. 

11.  Committee  on  Franchises  and  Public 
Utilities,  Mayor  Charles  Browne,  Princeton, 
Chairman. 


12.  Committee  on  Municipal  Ownership, 
Mayor  Harry  Simmons,  Rah  way.  Chairman. 

13.  Committee  on  Judicial  Decisions,  Mayor 
Leigh  ton  Calkins,  Plain  he  Id,  Chairman. 

14.  Committee  on  Parks,  Playgrounds  and  City 
Planning,  Commissioner  W.  F,  Burk,  Trenton, 
Chairman, 

15.  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation, 
Mayor  William  Black,  Rutherford,  Chairman. 

16.  Committee  on  Membership,  Mayor  W.  F. 
McAllister,  Merchantville,  Chairman. 

17.  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  Commissioner 
Charles  F.  X.  O'Brien,  Jersey  City,  Chairman. 

18.  Committee  on  Water  Works  and  Supply, 
Mayor  John  C.  Cadien,  Oiftside  Park,  Chairman. 

ig.  Committee  on  Municipal  Accounting,  Com- 
missioner Albert  Beyer,  Atlantic  City,  Chairman. 

20.  Committee  on  Light  and  Power,  Mayor 
David  M.  Anderson,  Gloucester  City,  Chairman. 

21.  Committee  on  Street  Paving,  Commis- 
sioner Bernard  N.  McFcely,  Hoboken,  Chairman. 

Resolutions. 
Election  of  Officers. 
General  Announcements. 

SECOND  SESSION:  12i30  P.  M..  Lnnoheon  Coaf«r«ao«. 
Trentoa  Houm  GriU  Room. 

Mayor    George    N.    Seger,    Passaic.    Presiding. 
General   Subject:     The   Most   Important   Accompluh- 

meat  of  My  City  in  1917- 
Roll  call  and  three  minute  speech  by  each  delegate. 

THIRD   SESSION  t    2i30  F.  M.,  CominUrion   CluualMr. 
MaoioipMl  BniMIntf. 

Mayor  Leighton  Calkins.  Plainfield,  Presiding. 

General  Subject:     Mumeipalities  and  the  War. 

"The  Relation  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Lej^e  of  Mu- 
nicipalities to  the  New  Jersey  State  Council  of 
Defense."    Commissioner  Thos.  L.  Raymond,  New- 
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ark.    Chairman,    New    Jersey    Slate    Council    of 

"Municipalities  During  the  War."  To  what  extent,  if 
any,  is  municipal  retrenchment  necessary?  What 
should  and  what  should  not  be  undertaken?  How 
can  most  good  be  accomplished  and  harm  avoided? 
Governor  Walter  E.  Edge. 

"Municipalities  After  the  War."  Qinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff,   Philadelphia,   Secretary,    National    Municipal 

General  Discussion: 
Leaders ; 
Mayor  Chas.  P.  Gillen,  Newark. 
Mayor  Patrick  R.  Griffin,  Hoboken. 
Mayor  Victor  Mravlag,  Elizabeth. 


POURTH    SESSION:    6>00   P.   M.,  Dinner   Confarasoe. 
TrentOB  Ba>M  Grin  Room. 

Mayor  Frank  Hague,  Jersey  City,  Presiding. 

General  Subject:,    The  Cities^  Allies. 

"Princelon  University  as  an  Ally."  Professor  Frank  A. 
Fetter. 

"Rutger's  College  as  an  Ally."  President  W.  H.  S. 
Demarest. 

"Constructive  Publicity  as  an  Ally  to  Ihe  City  in  Se- 
curing good  Municipal  Administration,  With  Par- 
ticular Reference  to  Methods  for  Securing  Con- 
Publicity."    Jesse    Lee    Bennett,    Balti- 


.  Md. 


"The   City    Library   as    a 

Citizens  and  Aliens." 

Free  Public  Library,  Trenton. 
General  Discussion: 

Mayor   F.   W.   Donnelly,  Trenton. 
Prof.  Chas.  H.  Elliott.  Rutgers  College. 
Prof.  F.  H.  Constant,  Princeton  University. 


FIFTH    SESSION)    SilS    P.   M.,   Commiuion   Chambar. 
Hnnioipal  Building. 

Mayor   Harry  Bacharach,  Atlantic  City,  Presiding. 
General  Subject:     Improved  Municipal  Administralion. 
"The  City's  Part  in  the  Development  and  Control   of 

Public  Utilities."    Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  New  York 

City. 
■The  Proposed  City  Manager  Amendment  to  the  Walsh 

Act."    Richard  S.  Childs,  New  York  City, 
General  Discussion : 

Leaders  with  Reference  to  First  Address : 

Geo.   L.   Record,  Jersey  City, 

Commissioner  J.  R.  Fell,  Trenton.  . 
Leaders  with  Reference  to  Second  Address : 

Spaulding  Frazer.  Newark. 

Mayor  John  F.  TenBroeck,  Perth  Amboy. 


Friday,  Jauuary  4 

SIXTH  SESSION :    10:00  A.  M.,  8t>t«    Stroel  Thaatr*. 
Tranlon. 

Mayor  Victor  Mravlag,  Elizabeth,  "Presiding, 

"Municipal  Public  Markets."  Illustrated  Address : 
G,  V.  Branch, -Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Or- 
ganization, U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"The  Locked  Door."  A  three  reel  vitagraph  motion 
picture  of  an  interesting  character.  An  exceedingly 
effective  fire-prevention  story.  To  be  produced  thru 
the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department  and 
the   Underwriter's   Laboratories. 

"Scientific  Taxation  for  Municipal  Revenue."  Illus- 
trated address:    Alfred  N.  Chandler,  Newark, 


LunobMin  Confor- 


SEVKNTB  SESSION:   12i30  P.  M. 
•noot  Troaton  Honae  Grill  Room.  ' 

Mayor  C.  E.  F.  Hetrick,  Asbury  Park,  Presiding. 

General  Subject:  The  Needs  of  our  Small  Mu- 
nicipalilies. 

"Practical  Methods  for  Increasing  ERiciency  in  our 
Small  Municipalities."  Mayor  W.  F.  McAllister, 
Merchant  vi  lie. 

"The  Regulation  of  Commercial  Amusements."  W.  D. 
McGuire.  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

"Municipal  Purchasing  to  Save  Money."  Does  Publicity 
of  Bids  work  to  the  Advantage  of  the  City?  Ed- 
ward Grosscup,  State  Purchasing  Agent. 

General  Discussion : 

Mayor  Washington  Wilson,  Metuchen. 
Mayor  C.  G.  Justice,  Pitman. 
Township  Committeeman,  Albert  E,  Burling,  Penn- 
sauken  Twp.,  Camden  Co. 

EIGHTH  SESSION:    2i30  P.  M.,  Commbdon  Chamber. 
Municipal  Buldinf. 

Mayor  Daniel  A.  Garber,  Hidgewood,  Presiding. 

General  Subject:     Municipal  Finance  and   Taxation. 

"The  Recent  Finance  Legislation  of  New  Jersey."  Dr, 
Ralph  E.  George,  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla, 
Washington. 

"Nine  Months'  Experience  with  the  Municipal  Finance 
Laws."  Walter  R.  Darby,  New  Jersey  State  Com- 
missioner of  Municipal  Accounts. 

"Revision  of  New  Jersey  Tax  and  Pension  Laws."  Hon. 
Arthur  N.  Pierson,  Westfield. 

General   Discussion : 

Joseph  Kinzley,  Jr.,  Hackensack. 
Commissioner  Albert  Beyer,  Atlantic  City. 
Commissioner  James  F.  Gannon.  Jr.,  Jersey  City. 

Announcement  of  Department  Chairman  and  Com- 
mittee Appointments  for  1918. 

Adjournment. 


Every  municipal  official  in  New  Jersey  owes  it  to  his  municipality  and  to  himself  to  attend 
this  Convention  and  learn  the  many  things  which  will  be  available  fbr  him  to  learn  from  the 
experiences  of  his  fellow  officials  of  other  municipalities,  and  from  the  men  of  nation-wide 
reputation  «s  experts  in  municipal  affairs,  who  will  be  present. 

Municipalities  should   bear  the  expenses  of  all  delegates. 
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Municipal  Ownership — The  Salvation  of 
Our  Cities — Some  Objections 


Br  Theodore  F.  Thieme* 


The  objection  has  been  raised  that  our  cities  are 
incapable  of  managing  a  street  car  company.  The 
same  class  of  officials  have  managed  our  public  schools, 
our  police  and  fire  departments,  our  public  improve- 
ments, and  have  run  the  city  government,  collecting 
our  taxes  and  spending  them.  No  matter  how  bad  or 
how  good  they  may  Have  done  this,  they  could  do 
equally  well  in  managing  a  street  car  company.  The 
city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  for  instance,  has  for 
years  managed  its  water  works  and  lighting  depart- 
ment. Being  managed  by  politicians,  it  could  be  much 
improved,  but  it  is  certainly  managed  far  better  than 
is  our  local  street  railway  system  in  private  hands. 
If  our  "bosses"  and  "powers  that  be"  are  satisfied 
with  the  way  our  officials  manage  the  many  functions 
of  the  city,  they  should  trust  them  to  manage  our 
street  railway  and  gas  systems.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment whatever  to  this  contention. 

An  objection  is  also  made  that  the  ownership  of 
utilities  would  lead  the  employees  into  politics,  and 
the  city  would  be  at  their  mercy.  To  offset  this,  I 
mention  that  the  city  runs  the  public  schools  (employ- 
ing more  people  than  does  the  street  car  company), 
as  well  as  the  many  city  departments  employing  hun- 
dreds of  men.  The  city  also  runs  its  own  electric 
lighting  and  water  departments.  But  is  it  not  true 
that  we  hear  oi  little  or  no  organized  political  activity 
on  the  part  of  our  city  employees  or  the  teachers  in 
our  public  schools  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  privately  owned  street  railways  and  gas  com- 
panies are  not  only  in  politics  but  are  politics  them- 
selves? They  have  taken  over  the  whole  political 
machinery  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  Which  is  the  bet- 
ter proposition? 


♦Mr.  Thieme  has  given  many  years  to  the  thoughtful  study 
of  municipal  problems  both  academically  and  practically.  He 
has  made  first  hand  observations  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
European  countries  as  well  as  in  America.  As  founder  and 
head  of  the  Wayne  Knitting  Mills  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind„  one 
of  the  biggest  and  most  successful  establishments  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  he  commands  confidence  when  he  speaks  of 
introducing  business  efficiency  into  city  affairs.  This  is  the 
third  and  last  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Thieme  on 
Municipal  Ownership. 


A  further  objection  is  that  we  cannot  raise  the 
money,  being  limited  in  our  debt-making. 

Another  argument  against  municipal  ownership  is 
that  it  cannot  be  made  to  pay.  Some  people  get  this 
idea  because  it  is  a  favorite  expression  of  the  street 
car  company,  used  to  mislead  the  people.  Efforts  on 
the  part  of  citizens  to  secure  extensions  and  better 
service,  or  on  the  part  of  employees  to  secure  better 
wages,  are  invariably  met  with  the  argument  that  "the 
system  is  losing  money  and  we  cannot  borrow  any." 
However,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  company 
will  commit  every  moral  crime  in  the  calendar  in  order 
to  retain  this  "mcney-losing"  property.  They  will  not 
sell  at  any  price,  and  a  ton  of  dynamite  mould  not  suf- 
fice to  open  their  hooks  for  examination.  The  facts 
are  that  the  nickel  fare  makes  these  properties  im- 
mensely valuable,  even  in  the  smaller  cities.  The 
companies  that  are  supposed  to  be  losing  money  are  in 
fact  making  large  profits. 

The  objection  is  also  raised  that  it  requires  more 
brains  and  ability  to  run  a  street  railway  and  a  gas 
company  than  the  city  can  afford  to  employ.  Has  it 
occurred  to  such  objectors  that  rarely  in  any  city  of 
the  United  States  do  the  owners  of  the  property  con- 
sider the  business  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  should  live  in  the  city  and  look 
after  it?  The  owners  always  live  away  somewhere, 
and  an  occasional  visit  each  year  is  all  the  supervision 
the  property  needs.  The  facts  are  that  such  property  is 
the  most  easily  handled  and  managed  property  in  the 
city,  and  requires  less  technical  skill  in  its  manage- 
ment than  almost  any  manufacturing  establishment 
in  the  city.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  lawyers  are  employed  as  managers, 
and  everybody  knows  that  lawyers  are  poor  business 
men.  But  this  also  demonstrates  that  the  owners  of 
private  utilities  do  not  look  so  much  to  business  ef- 
ficiency for  results  as  they  do  to  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  through  the  law  and  politics.  The  profit- 
able end  in  private  oitmership  is  to  get  everything  for 
nothing,  capitalize  it  ad  libitum,  squeeze  all  the  money 
possible  out  of  the  people,  sell  stocks  and  bonds  to  the 
innocent  public,  and  bag  the  profits.  To  accomplish 
this    requires   lawyers,   not   business   men.       It    is   a 
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monopoly  business  without  competition,  and  the  price 
of  service  is  far  beyond  what  the  goods  are  worth, 
which  leaves  plenty  of  leeway  for  mistalces,  careless- 
ness and  mismanagement  after  allowing  3  big  profit 
for  the  owners.  If  the  service  and  the  quality  of 
product  does  not  suit  their  customers,  they  must  ac- 
cept it  anyway,  as  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

"Whatever  is  of  necessity  a  monopoly  should  be  a 
public  monopoly,  for  monopoly  and  liberty  cannot  live 
together.  Either  monopoly  will  control  or  seek  to 
control  the  city,  or  the  city  must  own  the  monopoly." 

The  one  sound  but  significant  argument  their  mouth- 
pieces raise  against  municipal  ownership  is,  "The  low 
standard  of  our  citizenship  and  inefficient  system  of 
political  city  government."  That  appeals  to  many  busi- 
ness men.  But  that  is  the  main  reason  for  the  op- 
position of  private  capital  to  Municipal  Home  Rule 
and  a  better  system  of  city  government.  They  admit 
bad  government  in  this  instance,  but  when  the  people 
demand  better  government  they  don't  get  it, — because 
Public  Utilities  block  the  way. 

The  average  man  does  not  consider  the  loss  to  the 
individual,  through  excessive  charges  of  these  public 
utilities.  A  careful  estimate  was  made  of  fifty  work- 
ing people's  families  who  use  street  cars,  gas,  light 
and  water — all  privately  owned.  Families  with  four 
children  were  selected,  of  which  at  least  two  worked 
out.  An  average  of  three  persons  in  each  family  used 
street  cars.  The  electric  light,  gas  and  water  bills  of 
these  fifty  families  conformed  to  the  average  working 
family's  bill  in  size.  The  figures  representing  the 
total  expenses  of  these  families  for  these  four  utilities, 
when  compared  with  rates  under  municipal  owner- 
ship, showed  a  loss  of  $55.00  per  family  per  year. 
This  was  the  difference  expended  under  private  own- 
ership as  against  the  following  rates  under  municipal 
ownership:  Street  car  fares  3c,  gas  y^c,  water  8c, 
electric  light  6c.  Multiply  the  amount  lost  per  family 
by  the  number  of  families  in  a  city  of  approximately 
14,000,  and  we  have  a  total  of  $770,000.00,  which 
means  a  loss  of  that  amount  to  the  citizens  through 
this  one  item  of  "private  ownership."  Add  to  this  at 
least  one-half  of  the  taxes  paid,  $280,000.00  (which 
represents  the  excess  amount  required  through  waste 
and  inefficiency  on  account  of  running  a  city  by  poli- 
ticians), and  Tt'e  have  a  total  of  $1,030,000.00  per  year 
loss,  an  amount  which  represents  the  citizens'  annual 
contribution  to  Monopoly,  as  a  result  of  bad  govern- 
ment. Citizens  of  a  city  of  350,000  contribute  over 
$3,000,000.00. 

The  very  nature  of  this  business  makes  the  private 
ownership  of  puWic  utilities  a  public  menace.    It  is  a 


dangerous  ulcer  in  our  political  organization  which  is 
infecting  everything  that  comes  in  contact  with  it. 
Corruption  and  deceit  are  the  very  foundations  and 
essentials  of  its  success  and  its  building  up.  It  is  an 
evil  so  dangerous  to  the  liberty  and  progress  of  the 
people  that  it  must  be  uprooted,  and  replaced  with 
"ownership  by  the  citizens." 

These  "public  utility"  companies  have  forfeited 
every  right  to  sympathy  and  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens.  Their  career  has  been  one  of  usurpa- 
tion and  exasperating  interference  with  the  rights  of 
the  people,  of  wholesale  moral  poisoning  of  our  citi- 
zenship; in  fact  they  have  polluted  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  our  cities. 

Taxes  are  growing  heavier,  much-needed  improve- 
ments cannot  be  had,  the  expense  of  operating  the  un- 
profitable functions  of  the  city— our  schools,  police 
and  fire  departments,  etc.,  are  becoming  more  burden- 
some, and  at  the  same  time  the  profits  of  the  privately 
owned  utilities  are  growing  larger.  Any  city  owning 
its  public  utilities  under  a  well  managed  system  of  city 
government  will  not  only  save  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  its  people  through  lower  fares  and  rates,  but  the 
excess  profits  will  take  care  of  a  good  part  of  the 
taxes.  When  well  considered,  it  must  make  every 
citizen  blush  with  humiliation  and  disgust  to  see  our 
big  cities  hopelessly  in  the  grasp  of  foreign  capital 
exploiting  the  people  through  these  public  utilities, 
forcing  the  citizens  to  not  only  pay  more  for  their 
service,  but  also  forcing  them  to  bear  all  the  burdens 
of  the  city,  ahd  to  see  the  only  profitable  part  of  the 
city's  functions  absolutely  given  over  to  professional 
promoters. 

Public  utilities  in  private  hands  thwart  municipal 
progress  and  growth.  They  deprive  intelligent  citi- 
zens from  taking  an  interest  in  their  local  govern- 
ment and  in  their  city.  Business  men  are  either  op- 
posed to  reform,  or  are  indifferent  about  it.  They  re- 
sent interference  of  the  government  with  business, 
not  realizing  that  the  government  is  after  dishonest 
big  business,  which  in  turn  is  fooling  competitive  small 
business  into  believing  that  the  government  is  after 
them.  This  is  the  result  of  the  educational  propa- 
ganda of  public  utilities. 

The  gains  from  municipal  ownership,  aside  from 
financial  gains,  are  many.  Then  the  talent  of  the 
city  will  want  good  government;  our  best  citizens  will 
then  aspire  to  the  council  in  order  to  serve  the  city. 
It  will  free  the  city  from  the  curse  of  political  bosses 
and  schemers,  and  unite  all  the  people  in  an  unselfish 
effort  for  the  good  of  the  city. 
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Practical   Democracy 

By  H.  S.  Gilbertson 

(A  series  of  articles  on  the  Short  Ballot  Movement) 

IX— Short  Ballot  Judges 


Listen  to  the  testimony  of  Cassitly,  county  boss  of 
Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  on  trial  for  selling  a  judicial 
nomination. 

The  District  Attorney — Did  you  name  Humphrey 
for  county  judge  the  first  time? 

Cassidy — I  did. 

D.  A. — And  did  you  not  name  Daniel  Noble  for 
Surrogate  ? 

Cassidy — I  believe  that  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

D.  A. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Cassidy,  didn't 
the  delegates  always  take  your  views  in  such  matters 
and  nominate  the  candidate  you  favored? 

Cassidy— Not  always,  but  PRACTICALLY  AL- 
WAYS. 

D.  A, — And  generally,  you  waited  until  the  day  of 
the  convention  before  you  announced  what  you  wished 
done  in  such  matters? 

Cassidy — Yes,  as  a  general  rule  I  did. 

Throughout  the  years  in  which  Cassidy  was  "nam- 
ing" the  judges  in  Queens  County,  the  people  were 
electing  them!  Odd,  isn't  it?  But  that  is  the  funny 
part  of  the  long  ballot  system;  things  are  not  what 
they  seem. 

The  people  got  rid  of  Cassidy.  Thereafter  did  they 
realy  elect  their  judges?  No,  they  did  not  change 
the  system  and  soon  someone,  who  was  more  "care- 
ful," took  Cassidy's  place.  There  had  to  be  someone 
in  the  county  to  "name"  the  judges,  for  the  people 
were  too  busy  with  other  things.  They  have  demon- 
strated through  a  series  of  decades  that  they  will  only 
elect  conspicuous  officers  like  presidents,  governors 
and  mayors;  and  judges  emphatically  do  not  belong 
in  that  class.  The  judges,  important  though  their  of- 
fice is  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  are,  for  electoral 
purposes.  Just  "minor"  officers.  Their  work  is  tech- 
nical. Except  in  occasional  sensational  cases  their 
personality  is  not  brought  into  public  view.  And 
when,  for  any  reason,  the  "appointing  power"  wants 
to  give  a  judgeship  to  an  incompetent  political  hack  or 


a  genuine  crook,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  slip  him 
aboard  the  overloaded  ballot  as  a  "stowaway." 

The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  the  elected  judges  are  so 
apt  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  people  and  with  demo- 
cratic progress.  For  it  is  not  the  appointive  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  the  appointive  judges 
of  Massachusetts,  who  have  been  most  conspicuously 
reactionary  in  their  decisions  on  social  welfare  legis- 
lation, but  the  elective  jut^es  in  states  like  New  York. 

The  explanation  is  at  least  plausible  that  the  judges, 


instead  of  serving  all  the  people  by  interpreting  their 
laws  impartially  to  all  concerned,  lean  imconsciously 
(to  give  them  the  benefit  of  every  doubt)  to  the  side 
of  the  case  which  has  favored  them  with  a  comfort- 
able berth. 

What  to  do  about  the  Judiciary  is  a  big,  deep  sub- 
ject. We  simply  raise  the  issue  in.  the  words  of  a 
great  lawyer  and  ex-Justice,  "When  we  see  Judgeships 
offered  for  sale,  when  we  see  men  placed  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  who  ought  to  have  been  dis- 
barred, it  is  high  time  for  a  change  in  the  method  of 
selection  of  our  Supreme  Court  judges." 

The  words  are  those  of  a  New  Yorker  but  the  ob- 
servation holds  good  in  principle  wherever  judges  are 
not  chosen  by  the  people  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form. 
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The  Cleanliness  of  the  Poster-Board 
— Material  and  Moral* 


By  John  T.  WilHams 

Attorney  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Poller  Advertising  Associalio 


In  the  October  issue  of  New  Jersey  Municipal- 
ities I  mentioned  that  regulation  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising should  be  predicated  upon  one  or  more  of  three 
considerations  if  it  is  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
courts;  namely,  the  conservation  of  (i)  Public  Safety, 
(2)  Public  Health,  and  (3)  Public  Morals.  There 
have  been  and  should  be  many  necessary  regulations 
based  on  these  fundaments  of  government,  most  of 
which  the  Poster  Advertising  Association  has  already 
impressed  upon  its  members  in  the  form  of  Associa- 
tion Rules,  and  all  of  which  it  is  anxious  to  support, 
for  the  mutual  betterment  of  civic  conditions  and  of 
the  outdoor  advertising  industry. 

The  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Association  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  poster-boards 
and  other  structural  signs  comprises  properly  the 
whole  topic  of  the  conservation  of  public  safety.  This 
is  a  lai^e  subject,  a  treatment  of  which  is  now  being 
prepared  for  the  next  issue  of  New  Jersey  Munici- 
palities. The  discussion  of  the  protection  of  public 
health  and  public  morals  may  be  properly  joined  under 
the  related  headings  of  moral  and  material  cleanliness, 
both  vitally  important  to  civic  welfare. 

Prior  to  the  efforts  of  the  Poster  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation every  city  had  on  its  hands  a  serious  problem 
in  connection  with  its  work  of  conserving  public 
health.  That  was  the  problem  of  the  vacant  lot. 
Particularly  in  the  business  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  not  infrequently  in  the  residence  sections 
also,  these  lots  became  a  menace  through  collections 
thereon  of  waste  and  filth  blown  up  by  the  wind,  or 
in  many  cases  deposited  there  by  indolent  neighbors 
or  passersby.  When  the  wind  in  turn  scattered  the 
filthy  papers,  rags  and  other  waste  from  its  collected 
base  in  the  vacant  lot,  into  other  lots,  into  houses,  or 
along  the  streets,  it  added  seriously  to  the  problem 
of  public  sanitation,  and  the  not  infrequent  dumping 
of  garbage  in  one  form  or  another,  garden  refuse, 
infected  bedding,  and  similar  decaying  germ -carriers 
and  breeding  grounds,  into  such  vacant  lots  increased 
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the  menace.  It  was  difficult  to  get  the  separate  owners 
to  keep  their  lots  clean  and  only  spasmodic  efforts  to 
do  so  were  made. 

But  through  the  organized  effort  of  the  Poster  Ad- 
vertising Association,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
obtain  a  high  degree  of  sanitation  and  cleanliness. 
.  Every  lot  on  which  a  billboard  is  located  is  clean  and 
sanitary.  And  this  because  every  member  is  bound 
by  the  Association  to  keep  the  premises  about  his 
boards,  both  the  lot  which  is  enclosed  and  the  street 
margin  or  sidewalk  in  front,  free  of  every  kind  of 
debris.  He  is  required,  moreover,  to  build  his  boards 
at  an  elevation  from  the  ground  so  that  no  dirt  or 
waste  can  collect  about  them,  and  to  prevent  the  com- 
mitting of  nuisances.  Each  member  is  directed  to 
remedy  or  report  all  conditions  surrounding  the  prem- 
ises of  his  boards  which  are  or  might  become  un- 
sanitary. 

That  the  Association  work  is  effective  needs  no 
better  proof  than  observation.  The  billboard  lots  are 
the  clean  lots  in  every  town. 

The  outdoor  advertisers  have  further  been  very  ag- 
gressive in  their  co-operation  with  the  various  cities 
in  their  campaigns  against  unsanitary  conditions. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  telling  work  of 
the  posters  in  Chicago's  big  "Clean  Up  Campaign" 
last  year,  Pittsburgh's  campaign  against  the  spread  of 
pneumonia,  and  the  constant  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Health  and  Hygiene  of  the  Xew  York 
.\ssociation  for  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor. 

Moral  cleanliness,  however,  is  of  major  importance 
to  the  community.  It  is  likewise  a  subject  of  serious 
and  vigilant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  organized 
outdoor  advertisers.  Following  is  a  reprint  fi-om  the 
By-Laws  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Poster  Advertising  As- 
sociation indicative  of  their  efforts: 

Article  X. 

Sec.  4.     The  distributing  from  house  to  house,  or 

sign  tacking  or  display  of  paper  on  billboards,  walls, 

alleys,  or  anywhere  in  the  territory  controlled  by  any 

{Continued  on  page  2^) 
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What  About  Tree  Surger  y?* 

Br  J<  Horace  MacFarland 

Trees  are  marvels  of  natural  engineering.     When     when  a  saucy  robin  scolds  me  from  the  very  tip  of 
I  see  a  tall  tulip  or  a  great  elm  sustaining  a  gale  of     a  twig  on  which  he  has  just  alighted,  I  think  again 
wind;  when  the  small  boy  comes  into  view  hitching     of  the  wonder  of  the  woody  structure  that  can  carry 
himself  out  to  the  perilous  end  of  a  cherry  branch;     so  much  of  an  overload,  do  and  be  so  many  things  in 
flower,  fruit  and  timber 
production,  and  yet  be  a 
most  beautiful  object  in 
adornment    of    the    sur- 
rounding landscape. 

I  have  several  times 
tried  out  the  breaking 
strain  of  little  tree  twigs, 
brought  to  the  ground 
by  progressive  ice-storms. 
From  twelve  to  sixteen 
times  its  own  weight  of 
ice  encased  the  twig  be- 
fore it  broke  away,  and 
then  the  break  occurred 
by  reason  of  wind  pres- 
sure, not  of  overweight. 
Few  engineers  provide 
such  a  factor  of  safety 
as  is  found  when  a  cer- 
tain twelve-foot  cedar  at 
my  garden  gate  bows  its 
tips  in  a  graceful  semi- 
circle until  the  topmost 
twig  touches  the  snow 
under  the  influence  of 
the  weight  of  slush  with 
which  it  is  laden. , 

When  I  see  a  scene  of 
this  nature  and  realize 
that  the  tree  is  going  to 
straighten  up  and  be- 
come upright  again  after 
its  winter  trials  are  over, 
.again  the  wonder  assails 
me ;  wonder  whether  any 
human  engineer  would 
even  think  of  designing 
KKADV  FOR  THE  FiLLiNd  a  Structure  to  stand  such  the  work  partly  completed 
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engineer's  tree  look,  in  comparison  with  God's  cedar. 

Even  disease  is  sustained  by  trees  with  resistance 
and  fortitude  not  possible  to  man-made  construction. 
When,  after  what  must  have  been  at  least  two  gen- 
erations of  progressive  decay,  the  great  oak  succumbs 
and  is  broken,  it  is  seen  that  for  many  years  the  tree 
has  existed,  made  leaves  and  acorns,  and  has  done  its 
beneficent  work  on  a  mere  shell  and  remainder  of  its 
once  sturdy  trunk.  The  man-made  column  of  Besse- 
mer steel,  once  it  has  begun  to  rust,  simply  disappears 
in  a  few  years. 

Once  a  certain  horse-chestnut  at  my  home  showed 
a  "split"  at  the  fork  of  its  two  main  branches.  When 
investigated,  the  split  developed  into  a  mass  of  rotten 
wood,  in  which  was  growing  a  young  horse-chestnut 
tree  with  a  bundle  of  roots  fully  two  feet  long  and 
six  inches  through.  In  the  crotch,  opened  by  wind 
and  snow,  a  mature  root  had  lodged  and  finding  ger- 
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minating  conditions,  had  begun  literally  to  eat  the 
heart  of  its  own  father-and-mother  tree. 

When  fully  explored,  and  the  decayed  wood  re- 
moved, the  cavity  in  this  tree  was  found  to  embrace 
all  of  its  main  bole  but  a  bare  inch  inside  the  bark 
and  cambium,  and  to  extend  more  than  ten  feet  up 
the  main  branch.  The  tree  was  nothing  but  a  shell, 
and  the  first  gang  of  "tree  surgeons"  which  had 
opened  its  wounds  and  di^nosed  its  injuries  was 
aghast  at  the  situation,  being  afraid  to  undertake  final 
treatment.  As  the  horse-chestnut  occupied  a  strategic 
position  on  my  lawn,  and  I  was  not  of  an  age  to 
calmly  contemplate  waiting  twenty  years  or  more  for 
the  gradual  replacement  of  its  effective  beauty,  I  was 
willing  to  call  in  a  consultant. 

His  conclusion  was  that  the  tree  might  be  saved; 
and  he  prescribed  an  interior  arrangement  equivalent 
to  the  artificial  leg  my  father  tried  to  wear  after  his 
heroic  experience  at  Gettysburg  in  1863.  Two  lengths 
of  flat  iron,  2j^  inches  by  ^  inch,  each  eleven  feet 
long,  were  inserted  and  cross-braced.  The  clean  cav- 
ity was  made  aseptic ;  a  curious  drainage  lip  was  care- 
fully cut  around  its  edges,  and  then  the  whole  of  it 
was  concrete-filled. 

No,  not  the  whole  of  it;  for  the  concreting  stopped 
short  or  inside  of  the  bark  surface  at  the  drainage  lip, 
or  "water-shed,"  as  I  was  informed  it  was  called  in 
the  terminology  of  the  trade.  There  must  be  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  rolling  over  the  cambium 
layer,  if  the  operation  was  successful  and  the  patient 
also  lived. 

All  this  trouble  had  arisen  because  of  the  original 
split  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree.  To  avoid  a  recurrence 
of  this  split  when  the  winds  should  again  blow,  the 
surgeon  braced  the  big  limbs  above,  not  by  rigid,  un- 
yielding iron,  but  by  easy  chain  links,  connecting  the 
parts  of  the  tree,  but  permitting  wind  movement. 
These  chains  were  anchored  by  bolts  run  clear  through 
the  solid  wood  above  the  cavity,  the  heads  being  re- 
cessed into  the  central  structure  inside  the  cambium 
layer. 

To  provide  an  outlet  for  any  moisture  that  might 
leak  through,  a  drainage  tube  was  inserted  at  the  low- 
est level  of  the  excavation. 

There  were  five  of  these  horse-chestndt  trees,  all  of 
them  important  to  my  home,  and  all  having  been 
growing  about  it  some  thirty-five  years  before  I  came 
into  possession.  All  were  in  trouble  from  crotch 
splits,  though  not  to  the  extent  described  above.  All 
were  treated  as  seemed  necessary,  being  cleaned  out 
to  sound  wood,  braced   above  and  below,  and   duly 
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filled  with  concrete.  The  work  was  expensive,  as 
well  as  extensive;  but  when  I  contemplated  the  bill 
on  the  basis  of  putting  the  trees  into  prosperous  health, 
as  compared  with  their  impending  death  by  disease  or 
mutilation  by  wind-storms,  it  did  not  seem  so  large. 
If  I  had  the  amount  of  it  piled  up  in  copper  cents, 
the  bulk  of  them  would  not  have  gone  far  toward 
providing  me  with  the  shade  and  eye-satisfaction  fur- 
nished by  the  living  trees. 

All  this  was  eight  years  ago.  What  has  happened  ? 
Has  the  tree-sui^ery  been  worth,  while  ?  Did  the  pa- 
tients live? 

Indeed  they  have  lived!  And  they  have  prospered 
amazingly,  as  shown  by  the  way  in  which  the  cambium 
layer  has  "rolled"  over  the  openings  in  the  limbs  and 
trunks.  Some  bolt-heads  are  covered  in;  several  of 
the  narrower  cavities  are  almost  closed ;  the  trees  have 
grown  vigorously  and  bloomed  exuberantly. 

But  there  has  been  some  later  treatment  by  the 
tree-surgeons.  Just  as  with  man-surgeons,  they  are 
learning.  When  I  think  of  the  suffering  endured  by 
my  father  in  the  thirty  years  he  lived  after  the  sur- 
geons had  done  their  Civil  War  best — and  worst! — 
with  his  two  legs,  and  compare  the  conditions  with 
the  surgery  of  today,  I  have  patience  with  and  ad- 
miration for  the  advances  in  tree  surgery  within  the 
past  decade. 

The  solid  concrete  filling  has  proved  to  be  too  re- 
sistant to  wind  pressure,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by 
sectional  filling,  which  yields  enough  to  prevent  strain 
on  the  remaining  tree  structure.  The  sides  of  the 
long  cavities  are  now  held  together  by  ingeniously 
simple  threaded  bolts.  The  former  coverings  of  zinc 
or  tin  have  been  discarded.  More  care  is  taken  to 
make  cavities  aseptic.  There  are  other  refinements 
and  some  foolishnesses — at  least  some  of  the  refine- 
ments looked  expensively  foolish  to  me. 
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It  is,  after  all,  a  question  of  good  judgment,  of  tree  are  ignorant  and  some  who  are  venal — and  by  some 
values.  That  tree-surgery  is  both  successful  and  de-  who  are  neither,  but  are  injudicious — is  probably  true, 
sirable,  I  am  sure.    That  it  is  practiced  by  some  who     That  its  common-sense  application,  by  men  who  have 
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.MECHANICALLY   BRACED   TREE   READY 

OrBRATIOX    I'ROPERLY    COMPLETED 

FOR  THE  FINAL  WORK 

ON  A  VETERAN  TREE 

Real  tree  surgery  does  three  special  things  and 

The  foottl.  thing  which   real   tree  surgerv   in- 

insures  a  fourth,     FirsI,  it  removes  all  decay- 

all,  not  nearly  all-and  prevents  further  decav 
by  proper  disinfection,  water  prooting  and  skill- 

tree and   its  preservation.      An  injury    usuallv 

permits    the    entrance    of    a    fungus    disease. 

ful    preparation   of   the  cavity.      Second,  i<  o- 

Once    disease   starts  by    attacking  the   interior 

dudes   al[   foreign  subsunce    especially  water, 
by   the   use   of   a    novel   and   highly   important 

cell     structure,     it     proceeds     wTth     increasing 

severity.    The  tree  responds  gloriously  to  prop- 

device    called    the    watershed,    and    also    by    a 

skillful   method    of   filling.      Third,    it    restores 

heal  over  the  filling.     In  filling  ■  cavity  !n  a 

the  physical    strength   of  the   tree    by   Ide    use 

tree,  it  is  highly  important  to  insure  it  against 
cracking  and^ breaking  (o  pieces  in  the  swaying 

chanical   bracing,   most  of  which   is  completely 

and  bending   of  the  tree,   which   is   often   vio- 

encased  in  the  filling  on  the  inside  of  the  tree. 

by    correct    mechanical    bracing,    plus    the    ill- 

All   three  of   these   things  are   of    vital   impor- 
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actual  knowledge,  will  prolong  the  life  of  many  fine  In  another  case,  capable  workers  spent  an  uncon- 

old  trees,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  man  of  practical  scionabiy  long  time  on  two  decrepit  silver  maples,  at 

experience,  a  frightful  cost  to  the  owner.     Honest  advice  to  him 

In  a  southern  city  I  found  sad  evidence  of  work  of  would  have  been  that  the  trees  were  not  worth  the 

the  tree-charlatan.    Certain  splendid  trees  of  Magnolia  cost  of  repair,  and  that  they  would  live  awhile  as  they 

grandiflora  had  been   "repaired"  by  the  fakers  per-  were,  better  trees  being  meanwhile  encouraged  to  take 

mitted  fo  represent  a  landscape-gardening  firm  carry-  their  places, 

ing  an  honored  name.    These  chumps  had  climbed  the  The  rapid  expansion  of  tree  surgery  has  led  to  the 


magnoha  with  pole- lineman's  spurs,  in  order  to  bru- 
tally maltreat  the  head  of  the  tree.  The  result  was 
dreadful! 

Other  frauds,  knowing  nothing  of  tree  life,  and 
being  essentially  "butchers"  rather  than  surgeons,  saw 
off  great  limbs,  calling  it  "trimming."  One  of  this 
type  filled  with  concrete  a  great  cavity  in  an  important 


employment  of  men  not  at  all  acquainted  with  trees, 
or  sympathetic  with  them.  One  such,  probably  knew 
the  surgery  part  well  enough,  but  did  not  know  apart 
a  pear  and  a  persimmon!  Tree-surgeons  ought  to  be 
tree-lovers,  and  tree-knowers.  If  I  may  force  a  word. 
If  tree-surgeons  should  know  trees,  then  they  could 
do  more  for  trees  than  repair  the  mechanical  injuries 
family  tree,  making  no  provision  for  the  rolling  of  to  which  they  are  subject.  The  real  tree-doctor  ought 
the  cambium.    Water  got  in  easily,  rot  was  accelerated,     to   know  about    insects,   and    fungous    diseases,   and 


and  the  tree  had  to  be  removed. 


THE    OPBRATIO.N     COMPLETED 


Spraying  and  fertilization.  He  ought  to  be  welcomed, 
whether  he  ever  laid  hand 
on  a  tree  or  not,  from  the 
assurance  he  could  give  to 
the  tree  owner  as  to  actual 
conditions. 

What  about  tree-sur- 
gery? It  is,  I  believe,  a 
proper  and  wholesome  prac- 
tice, if  sensibly  pursued 
and  sensibly  used.  As  I 
have  hinted,  there  are 
frauds  and  fakers  practic- 
ing it,  just  as  frauds  and 
fakers  operate  on  men  and 
women.  They  are  in  the 
minority,  in  both  cases. 
The  facts  of  tree  repair  are 
accessible  to  any  one,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Dr.  Bailey's 
great  "Standard  Cyclopedia 
of  Horticulture."  Theprac- 
tice  of  the  work  needs  skill 
and  experience.  A  tree- 
owner  can  decide  for  him- 
self as  to  the  essential  im- 
portance to  him  of  any  cer- 
tain tree;  and  he  can  get 
the  opinion  of  an  honest 
tree-doctor;  or  rather  his 
diagnosis.  Much  good  work 
has  been  done  in  tree  re-  jj^ 
pair,  and  more  ought  to  be  ^l 
done.    Many  old  trees  exist     ''" 
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in  locations  where  they  mean  much  to  the  nearby  home 
or  to  the  landscape.  No  newly  planted  tree  can  replace 
them,  at  least  for  decades  of  time.  Such  trees  may 
often  be  given  a  new  lease  of  life  by  thoughtful  tree 
sui^ery.  To  me,  there  is  a  certain  definite  gratifica- 
tion in  the  realization  that  I  have  done  my  best  for 
an  old  friend,  that  I  have  stopped  the  decay  of  his 
structure,  and  given  his  life  processes  free  sway.  A 
tree  is  a  living  organism  to  me,  and  I  dislike  the  very 
thought  of  seeing  such  a  marvel  of  God's  creation 
in  distress. 

Tree-surgery  is  with  us  to  stay,  just  as  is  the  treat- 
ment of  feeble-minded  or  crippled  children.  It  is  a 
work  of  mercy,  and  it  evidences  respect  for  age  or 
dignity.  It  should  be  applied  with  good  sense  and 
good  judgment.  As  I  have  said,  tree-surgery  ought 
to  be  joined  to  tree  diagnosis  and  to  tree  doctoring, 
so  that  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of 
trees  under  consideration  could  be  supplied,  whether 
it  be  spraying,  or  protection  against  insects,  or  the  re- 
pair of  injured  or  decayed  portions. 
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THE  GOOD  CITIZEN 

By  William  F.  Kiek 
E  often  told  his  fellow  men 
That  he  was  a  good  citizen ; 


He  watched  his  neighbors  every  day 
Lest  one  of  them  might  go  astray. 
He  saw  that  each  man  paid  his  tax  i 
And  stirred  them  up  when  they  were  lax. 
He  told  them  how  to  buy  and  sell. 
And  how  to  rear  their  children  well. 
He  was  a  trustee,  tried  and  true, 
A  member  of  the  school  board  too. 
And  often  swore,  with  many  a  frown, 
No  wrong  should  creep  into  his  town. 
He  never  fed  a  tramp — not  he! 
That  would  encourage  vagrancy, 
The  righteous  soul  within  him  shrank 
From  any  man  who  gamed  or  drank ; 
And  once  he  had  a  luckless  maid 
Sent  from  the  home  where  she  had  strayed. 

When  he  had  gone  beyond  the  skies 
Hoping  to  put  the  angels  wise. 
Saint  Peter  took  one  look  at  him 
And  then  remarked  in  accents  grim: 
"Go  down  to  Satan's  brimstone  pens; 
He  needs  a  few  good  citizens." 


Remember 

YOUR 

Third  Annual 
Convention 

at 

Trenton 

Jan.  3rd  and  4th 


It  offers  you  an  opportunity, 
which  comes  but  once  a  year, 
and  not  available  by  any  other 
means,  to  learn  by  personal 
contact  how  officials  in  other 
municipalities  are  solving  the 
problems  that  confront  you, 
and  gives  you  the  council  of 
experts  in  various  important 
phases  of  municipal  affairs. 
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Model  Smoke  Ordinance  As  Prepared  by 
Camden's  City  Plan  Commission* 


AN  ORDINANCE  DEFINING  THE  EMISSION  OF 
DENSE  SMOKE  AS  A  PUBLIC  NUISANCE;  PROVID- 
ING FOR  SMOKE  ABATEMENT  AND  THE  CREA- 
TION OF  A  BUREAU  OF  SMOKE  INSPECTION  AND 
ABATEMENT. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  o£  the  City  of  Camden : 

Section  i.  The  emission  of  dense  smoke  from  the  smokestack 
o£  any  locomotive  or  engine,  or  from  [he  smokestack  of  any 
steamboat  or  tug  boat,  or  from  the  smokestack  of  any  sta- 
tionary engine,  or  from  any  boiler,  engine,  derrick  or  similar 
machine  or  contrivance,  or  from  the  smokestack,  chimney  or 
fireplace  of  any  building  or  plant  anywhere  within  the  City 
of  Camden,  shall  be  deemed,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  nuisance  and  is  hereby  prohibited,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Section  2.  The  owner  or  owners  of  any  locomotive  engine, 
or  of  any  steamboat  or  tug  boat,  and  the  general  manager, 
superintendent,  yardmaster  or  other  officer  of  any  railroad 
company  having  charge  or  control  of  the  operation  of  any 
locomotive  engine,  and  the  person  or  persons  employed  as 
engineer,  or  fireman  in  operating  such  locomotive  engine  or 
the  captain,  engineer  or  fireman  of  any  steam  boat  or  tug 
boat,  who  shall  cause,  permit,  or  allow  dense  smoke  to  issue 


•The  City  Plan  Commission  of  Camden  has  submitted,  as 
a  part  of  its  Second  Annual  Report  to  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council,  the  draft  of  a  proposed  smoke  ordinance  which 
New  Jersey  Municipalities  considers  among  the  best  that  has 
ever  come  to  its  attention,  and,  since  the  smoke  nuisance  is 
one  which  needs  the  attention  of  other  of  our  cities  as  well  as 
Camden,  we  are  reproducing  the  proposed  ordinance  here. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  this  ordinance  as  compared  with 
some  smoke -abatement  ordinances  is  its  practicability.  The 
City  Council  of  Camden  has  passed  an  ordinance  in  substan- 
tially the  form  of  the  model  ordinance  introduced  by  the 
City  Plan  Commission.  The  chief  difference  in  the  ordinance 
as  passed  is  that  it  provides  for  a  committee  'of  the  City 
Council  as  inspectors  rather  than  the  appointment  of  one  in- 
spector. The  Committee  of  Inspectors  is  doing  the  work 
without  additional  compensation  and  is  endeavoring  to  make 
it  an  educational  movement. 

The  following  words  preceding  the  ordinance  in  the  report 
indicate  the  practical  temper  with  which  the  Camden  City  Plan 
Commission  undertook  the  task  of  preparing  the  ordinance. 

"After  a  careful  study  of  the  important  features  that  are 
incorporated  in  modern  smoke  ordinances,  the  City  Plan 
Commission  venture  to  submit  herewith  for  your  action,  a 
tentative  draft  tor  a  smoke  abatement  ordinance  for  Camden. 
This  contains  the  salient  features  necessary  to  a  properly 
drawn  modern  ordinance  designed  to  correct  this  public 
nuisance  and  to  further  the  interests  of  the  city  and  to  con- 
serve the  health  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

"It  is  not  die  purpose  of  the  City  Plan  Commission  to  pro- 
pose any  action  that  would  interfere  in  the  least  with  any 
manufacturing  interest  or  that  would  create  any  unnecessary 
public  office.  We  are  convinced  that  the  abatement  of  the 
smoke  nuisance  is  largely  a  problem  of  education  and,  with 
this  view  before  us,  endeavored  to  outline  a  proper  procedure 
that  should  prove  of  great  ser\'ice  to  every  manufacturer  by 
correcting  the  errors  of  combustion  and  the  waste  of  'fuel." 


or  be  emitted  from  the  smokestack  of  any  such  locomotive 
engine,  steam  boat  or  tug  boat  within  the  City  of  Camden, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  deemed  and  held 
guilty  of  creating  a  public  nuisance. 

Section  3.  The  owner,  lessee  or  occupant  of  any  building 
or  plant  and  the  fireman,  engineer  or  any  other  person  having 
charge  or  control  of  any  furnace,  fireplace  or  stationary  en- 
gine, or  of  any  boiler,  engine,  derrick  or  similar  machine  or 
contrivance,  who  shall  cause,  permit  or  allow  dense  smoke 
to  issue  or  be  emitted  from  the  smokestack,  fireplace,  or  chim- 
ney of  any  such  building  or  plant,  or  from  the  smokestack, 
fireplace  or  chimney  connected  with  any  such  plant,  furnace, 
fireplace  or  stationary  engine  within  the  City  of  Camden,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  guilty 
of  creating  a  public  nuisance. 

Section  4,  For  the  purpose  of  grading  the  density  of  smoke 
the  Ringelmann's  Smoke  Chart  as  published  and  used  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  shall  be  the  standard  of  comparison. 
Smoke  shall  be  considered  "dense"  when  it  is  of  equal  or 
greater  density  than   No.  3  of  tha^  chart. 

Section  5,  The  emission  of  dense  smoke  within  the  limits 
of  the  City  of  Camden  from  the  smokestack  of  any  locomo- 
tive, steam  boat  or  steam  tug  boat  for  a  period  of  more  than 
one  minute,  except  'for  a  period  or  periods  in  the  aggregate 
not  to  exceed  ten  minutes  in  any  one  hour  during  which 
period  or  periods  the  fire  box  is  being  cleaned  or  a  new  fire 
is  being  built  therein,  is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance  and  a 
violation  of  this  ordinance,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  the 
person,  firm  or  corporation  guilty  of  creating  such  a  nuisance 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10.00  nor  more  than  $iDO.oa  for 
each  offense,  and  each  day  of  such  emission  of  dense  smoke 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

The  emission  of  dense  smoke  within  the  limits  of  Ihe  City 
of  Camden  from  the  smokestack,  fireplace  or  chimney  of  any 
building  or  plant  or  from  the  smokestack,  fireplace,  chimney 
of  any  building  or  plant  or  from  the  smokestack,  fireplace, 
chimney  of  other  structure  connected  with  any  such  building, 
plant,  furnace  or  stationary  engine,  or  from  any  boiler,  engine, 
derrick  or  any  similar  machine  or  contrivance  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  minute,  except  for  a  period  or  periods  in 
the  aggregate  not  to  exceed  eight  minutes  in  any  one  hour 
during  which  period  or  periods  the  fire  box  is  being  cleaned 
or  a  new  fire  is  being  built  therein,  is  hereby  declared  a 
nuisance  and  deemed  a  violation  of  this  ordinance,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  guilty  of 
creating  such  a  nuisance  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10.00 
nor  more  than  $ioo>xi  for  each  offense,  and  each  day  of  such 
emission  of  dense  smoke  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Section  6.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Bureau  of  Smoke 
Inspection  the  head  of  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Smoke 
Inspector. 

The  Smoke  Inspector  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  City  Council  and  shall  perform 
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the  duties  of  his  office  until  removed  from  office  or  until  his 
successor  is  appointed.  The  person  so  appointed  shall  be  a 
mechanical  engineer  qualified  by  technical  training  and  ex- 
perience in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  steam  boilers  and  furnaces,  also  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  fuel  combustion  and  of  smolte  abatement  and 
prevention.  The  salary  of  the  Smoke  Inspector  shall  be,  .  .  . 
dollars  ($  )  per  annum. 

Section  7.  The  City  Council  shall  appoint  a  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Commission  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  City  Solicitor, 
and  tltree  representative  citizens  who  shall  act  as  advisors 
upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
the  Bureau  and  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance.  The 
Commissioners  shall  receive  no  salary  for  service  on  such 
commission.  The  Smoke  Inspector  shall  receive,  place  on  file 
and  keep  in  his  office  any  suggestions,  recommendations,  ad- 
vice or  other  communication  which  may  be  presented  to  him 
in  writing  by  the  Smoke  Abatement  Commission. 

Section  8.  No  new  plants  or  any  reconstruction  of  old 
plants  for  producing  power  and  heat,  or  either  of  them,  either 
for  sale  or  manufacturing  purposes,  or  any  new  chimney,  fur- 
nace, or  fireplace  connected  with  such  plant  or  any  steam  plant 
shall  be  erected  or  maintained  in  the  city  until  plans  and  speci- 
fications of  the  same  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  and 
approved  by  the  Smoke  Inspector,  and  a  permit  issued  by  him 
for  such  erection,  reconstruction,  or  maintenance ;  provided, 
that  in  case  of  controversy  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  such 
plans  and  specifications  and  the  provisions  made  therein  for 
fuel  combustion,  said  plans  and  specifications  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Smoke  Abatement  Commission.  The  decision 
of  said  board  shall  be  binding  upon  all  parties.  Such  plans 
and  specifications  shall  show  the  amount  of  work  and  the 
amount  of  heating  to  be  done  by  such  plant  and  all  appurte- 
nances thereto,  including  all  provisions  made  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  complete  combustion  of  the  fuel  to  be  used  and 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  smoke  and  shall  also  contain  a 
statement  of  the  kind  of  fuel  proposed  to  be  used.  Upon  the 
approval  of  such  plans  and  specifications,  a  duplicate  set  of 
which  shall  be  left  on  file,  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  fees 
as  hereinafter  provided,  the  Smoke  Inspector  shall  issue  a 
permit  for  the  reconstruction,  erection,  or  maintenance  of  such 
plant.  After  the  Smoke  Inspector  has  examined  the  plans 
and  specifications  submilled  and  has  issued  a  permit  as  above 
provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  see  that  the 
execution  of  the  work  permitted  is  carried  out  in  conformity 
with  the  plans  and  specifications  with  special  reference  to  the 
siie  and  construction  of  smokestack  and  chimney  and  the  pro- 
visions for  the  prevention  of  smoke. 

Section  9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  use  any 
new  or  reconstructed  plant  for  the  production  and  generation 
of  heat  and  power,  or  either  of  them,  either  for  sale  or  manu- 
facturing purposes,  until  he  shall  have  first  procured  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  Smoke  Inspector  that  the  plant  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  should  do  the  work  required,  and  that  it  can 
be  so  managed  that  no  dense  smoke  shall  be  emitted  from  the 
chimney  connected  with  the  furnace  or  fire  box,  except  as 
permitted  in  this  ordinance.  A  violation  of  this  section  shall 
subject  the  guilty  party  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $25  for  each 
day  on  which  such  plant  is  operated  without  such  certificate 
or  approval,  and  each  days  violation  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense. 


Section  10.  No  owner,  lessee  or,  company,  or  any  other  per- 
son shall  alter  or  repair  any  chimney,  fireplace,  or  any  old 
furnace  or  device,  which  alteration,  change,  or  installation 
shall  affect  the  method  or  efficiency  of  fuel  combustion, 
without  first  submitting  plans  and  specifications  to  the  Smoke 
Inspector  and  securing  a  permit  therefor.  In  case  of  con- 
troversy, the  plans  and  specifications  herein  required  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Smoke  Abatement  Commission  as  provided 
in  section  8  hereof ;  provided,  however,  that  minor  necessary 
or  emergency  repairs  which  do  not  increase  the  capacity  of 
such  plant  or  which  do  not  involve  any  substantial  alteration 
in  structure  and  which  do  not  involve  any  alteration  in  the 
method  or  efficiency  of  smoke  prevention  may  be  made  by  or 
under  the  engineer  in  charge  of  said  plant  without  a  permit. 
A  violation  of  this  section  shall  subject  the  guilty  party  to  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $25  for  each  day  or  part  thereof,  on  which 
he  shall  prosecute  such  alteration,  change,  or  installation 
without  a  permit,  and  each  day's  violation  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense. 

Section  11.  The  issuance  and  delivery  by  the  Smoke  In- 
spector of  a  permit  or  certificate  for  the  construction  or  re- 
construction or  for  the  alteration  or  repair  of  any  plant, 
fireplace,  or  chimney  connected  with  the  plant  shall  not  be 
held  to  exempt  any  person  or  corporation  to  whom  any  such 
permit  has  been  issued  or  delivered  or  who  is  in  possession 
of  any  such  permit  from  prosecution  on  account  of  the 
emission  or  issuance  of  dense  smoke  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ordinance. 

Section  12.  The  City  shall  provide  such  instruments,  books, 
papers,  and  equipments  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Smoke  Inspector,  and  he 
shall  have  charge  of  such  instruments,  books,  papers,  and 
equipments,   and   st^ll   deliver   the   same   to  his   successor  in 

The  Smoke  Inspector  shall  cause  to  be  kept  in  his  office  a 
complete  record  of  all  plans  submitted,  and  of  all  permits 
issued,  and  of  all  examinations  of  plants  made,  and  also 
all  certificates  issued.  He  shall  make  a  report  of  the  work  of 
his  department  10  the  City  Council  annually,  on  or  before  the 
ist  day  of  January,  and  at  other  times  as  often  as  requested 
by  the  City  Council, 

Section  13,  The  fees  for  the  inspection  of  plans  and  issuing 
of  permits  and  for  the  inspection  of  plants  and  issuing  of 
certificates  shall  be  as  follows : 

For  inspecting  plans  of  new  plants  and  plants  about  to  be 
reconstructed,  $2. 

For  inspecting  plans  for  repairs  and  alterations,  $1. 

For  examining  a  plant  after  its  erection  or  reconstruction 
and  before  its  operation  and  maintenance,  $3. 

The  fee  paid  {or  the  inspection  or  examination  shall  include 
the  issuing  of  a  permit  or  certificate  in  case  such  permit  or 
certificate  is  granted. 

Section  14,  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Smoke  Inspector  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  to  investigate  all 
complaints  made  with  reference  to  any  violations  thereof. 
Upon  the  filing  with  said  Inspector  of  a  complaint  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  proceed  at  once,  either  by  himself  or  his  assistants, 
to  take  observations  of  the  stacks  or  chimneys  complained  of, 
testing  the  density  of  the  smoke  by  the  chart  hereinbefore 
referred  to,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
such  observations,  which  observations  and  records  shall  be 
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Open  to  public  inspection  at  reasonable  times  and  under  rea- 
sonable regulations.  It  shall  be  the  Inspector's  duty  to  prose- 
cute in  the  name  of  the  city  all  persona  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  ordinance  defining  the  emission  of  dense  smoke 
as  a  public  nuisance. 

Section  15.  The  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  a  detached  private  residence,  nor  to  any  building  used 
exclusively  for  private  residence  purposes,  in  which  the  Dum- 
ber of  families  occupying  apartments  shall  be  less  than  five. 

Section  16.  And  be  it  further  ordained,  that  all  ordinances 
or  parts  of  ordinances  inconsistent  herewith,  to  the  extent 
of  such  inconsistency  only,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  that  this  ordinance  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  Cleanliness  of  the  Poster-Board — Material 
and  Moral 
(Continued  from  page  i^) 
member  advertising  medicines  for  venereal  diseases, 
or  vicious  or  objectionable  pictures  on  theatrical  post- 
ers, is  considered  as  degrading  to  the  business,  and 
as  having  a  direct  tendency  to  discourage  commercial 
advertising  on  the  billboards.  Therefore,  all  members 
of  this  Association  are  prohibited  from  accepting  such 
paper,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  circumstances 
or  conditions.  Members  are  also  prohibited  from 
making  any  house  to  house  distribution  of  matter 
advertising  such  medicines.  Violations  of  this  section 
shall  subject  the  offending  member  to  fine,  suspension 
or  expulsion. 

Nor  is  this  merely  counsel.  It  is  a  rule  that  is  en- 
forced— obeyed  by  every  outdoor  advertiser  alKliated 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  Poster  Advertising  Association. 

To  efforts  along  the  line  of  this  declaration  may  be 
traced  the  complete  disappearance  from  our  streets 
and  highways  of  every  form  of  vicious  drug  adver- 
tising, signs  of  cures  for  venereal  diseases,  birth  con- 
trol devices,  and  blatant  references  to  women's  ills. 
Worthy  of  notice,  also,  is  the  complete  elimination  of 
whiskey  advertisements  from  the  poster-boards,  and 
the  difficult  but  decided  success  in  cleansing  all  forms 
of  theater  advertising. 

Who  cannot  remember  a  few  years  back  when  every 
roadside  bam,  city  shack,  and  vacant  fence  was  plas- 
tered or  painted  with  ads  extolling  the  powers  of 
"cures,"  not  only  injurious  to  the  moral  development 
of  children  in  their  coarse  display,  and  repulsive  to 
everj-  woman's  delicacy,  but  fraudulent  and  harmful 
in  nearly  every  case?  And  even  today,  where,  indeed, 
can  another  advertising  medium  of  such  universal  use 
be  found  which  uniformly  holds  itself  aloof  from  the 
filth  of  profits  from  advertising  such  as  this?  I  further 
believe  that  no  other  class  of  advertising  has  abso- 
lutely prohibited  the  showing  of  whiskey  and  other 
violent  liquor  ads. 


All  of  which  progress  is  a  result,  not  of  any  civic 
regulation,  but  of  the  consistent  efforts  of  organized 
advertising  men  themselves  to  better  their  industry, 
elevate  it  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,  and  render  it 
more  vital  to  the  commercial  advancement  of  the  na- 
tion. In  view  of  this  it  seems  almost  unnecessary 
to  remark  that  they  stand  ready  and  willing  to  further 
cleanse  and  uplift,  as  rapidly  as  the  public  grants  the 
support,  or  where  the  public  or  any  municipal  body 
is  active,  the  Association  will  lend  its  whole  support 
to  such  well  directed  effort. 

In  the  censorship  and  improvement  of  theatrical 
posters  much  has  been  done.  Every  theatrical  pro- 
duction arranges  the  printing  of  its  own  lithographs 
and  presents  them  completed,  to  the  poster  advertisers 
for  posting.  These  lithographs  frequently  represent 
large  investments,  and  the  poster  men  were  at  first 
loath  to  refuse  to  show  them  on  that  account.  See- 
ing, however,  the  lengths  to  which  theatrical  man- 
agers were  led  in  their  zeal  for  public  attention,  and 
realizing  the  justice  of  criticism  directed  against  such 
results,  the  Association  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
from  among  its  members  a  Board  of  Poster  Censor- 
ship. Now  every  poster  must  be  submitted  to  these 
censors  before  acceptance,  and  since  its  institution 
the  Board  has  refused  showings  to  thousands  of  sug- 
gestive, immodest,  morbid  or  unclean  posters.  Some 
ironclad  rules  have  been  sent  out  to  theatrical  pro- 
ducers, for  instance  the  prohibition  of  pictures  show- 
ing opium  dens  and  their  inmates. 

Even  yet,  however,  the  custom  of  printing  the  post- 
ers before  submitting  them  to  the  Association  severely 
handicaps  the  poster  men  in  their  endeavors  to  cleanse 
and  elevate  the  posters  of  many  of  their  patrons.  In 
consequence,  any  specific  criticism  from  the  public  is 
always  a  welcome  support  to  their  efforts. 

The  very  construction  of  the  billboards  is  governed 
to  an  extent  by  considerations  of  morality  in  that  a 
principal  reason  for  building  them  up  off  the  ground 
is  to  prevent  their  harboring  immoralities. 

And  finally,  I  would  point  out  the  caliber  of  men 
engaged  in  this  far-reaching  industry,  as  indicated  by 
their  donations  and  endeavors  in  the  great  series  of 
"uplift  posters"  which  have  appeared  on  their  boards, 
and  additional  ones  which  will  appear  from  time  to 
time.  These  messages  of  beauty  and  faith  and  good 
cheer  spread  voluntarily  throughout  the  land,  are  in- 
spirational works  of  art  that  are  indeed  worthy  sub- 
jects of  an  article  themselves.  I  hope  some  day  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  work  to  you 
in  detail  with  illustrations  of  the  widely  praised  "As- 
cension," the  "Nativity,"  and  the  "Epy^Sa)uts'' j)o§t- 
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ers.  Every  one  of  them  beautiful  in  conception  and 
sentiment.  Every  one  helpful  and  inspiring  to  better 
manhood  and  Christianhood. 

These  seasonal  offerings,  and  the  further  activities 
of  the  Association  in  coK)perating  with  the  Church, 
by  widespread  poster-invitations  in  the  great  task  of 
gathering  together  congregations  to  hear  the  eternal 
messages  of  Life  and  Love  and  Beauty  Everlasting, 
have  earned  the  praise  of  our  most  noted  divines  and 
many  letters  of  congratulation  from  every  class  of 
workers  for  a  cleaner,  purer,  finer  America. 

They  are  working  and  watching  very  hard  and  very 
vigilantly,  these  Poster  Advertising  Men,  though  the 
best  overlook  a  weak  spot  now  and  then.  Only  re- 
member that  they  want  to  improve  your  city  and  they 
want  to  elevate  their  poster  industry.  If  you  run 
across  a  weakness — a  dirty  lot,  an  unsightly  board,  or 
a  poster  that  offends — let  the  Association  hear  from 
you.  You'll  get  results.  And  in  the  model  ordinance, 
to  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  New  Jersey  Munici- 
palities, I  shall  in  a  general  way  provide  for  care- 
fulness and  cleanliness  as  a  civic  regulation. 


Payrolls — Their  Preparation,  Certification, 
Audit  and  Pajmient 

(Continued  from  page  p) 
time  earned  should  be  entered  in  a  "Total  Time"  col- 
umn, and  any  other  necessary  distributions  should  be 
shown  in  other  columns  which  may  be  provided.  The 
original  copy  should  then  be  certified  as  correct  by 
the  officer  in  charge  and  be  sent  to  the  central  office 
to  be  used  for  payroll,  expense  and  unit  cost  purposes. 
It  is  essential  that  time  reports  be  certified  as  correct, 
otherwise  they  would  have  no  more  accounting  value 
than  a  verbal  report. 

Time  records  should  not  be  confined  to  laborers  or 
weekly  employes,  but  should  cover  every  hour  of  per- 
sonal service  which  is  paid  through  the  payroll  and 
should  be  filed  and  preserved  just  as  carefully  as  ap- 
proved invoices. 

Form  of  Payroll 
One  of  the  strangest  features  and  strongest  points 
of  criticism  in  the  average  payroll  situation  lies  in 
the  multitude  and  inadequacy  of  payroll  forms  that 
are  used.  They  vary  from  small  bits  of  scrap  paper 
to  elaborate  sheets  or  books,  in  which  may  be  copied 
much  unnecessary  information.  The  writer  has  seen 
payrolls  carelessly  prepared  in  pencil  on  sheets  or 
cards  no  larger  than  the  average  business  card,  which 
are  destroyed  when   payment   has  been   made ;   also 


payrolls  prepared  in  such  detail  that  much  work  is 
duplicated.  Separate  payroll  forms  are  frequently 
used  by  each  organization  unit  of  a  municipality  and 
are  prepared  in  almost  as  many  different  ways.  In 
some  instances  it  appears  as  if  the  designing  and 
preparation  o£  payrolls  had  been  left  to  the  whims 
of  the  various  departments.  This  is  an  expensive  and 
inefficient  privilege.  It  is  too  often  the  annoying  ex- 
perience of  the  head  of  an  accounting  or  payroll  di- 
vision to  find  himself  forced  to  regulate  the  procedure 
of  his  own  division  more  in  accordance  with  the  vari- 
ous procedures  and  forms  which  the  different  organ- 
ization units  have  been  permitted  to  adopt  rather  than 
to  be  allowed  to  prescribe  standards  which  would 
amply  and  more  efficiently  meet  the  needs  of  all. 
Special  permission  granted  to  one  official  soon  creates 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  others  for  similar  concessions, 
with  the  inevitable  expensive  and  inefficient  results. 

Oftentimes  the  diversity  of  payroll  forms  is  due  to 
their  use  for  expense  and  cost  purposes,  for  distribu- 
tion or  for  showing  pension  or  other  special  deduc- 
tions. This  is  not  a  good  reason  for  having  a  variety 
of  forms,  because  the  payroll  should  never  be  used  as 
a  labor  distribution  or  for  other  special  purposes  if 
it  means  the  sacrifice  or  a  decrease  of  the  value  of  the 
payroll  as  a  voucher.  Deductions  should  require  at 
the  most  only  the  addition  of  one  or  two  special  col- 
umns on  any  standard  form. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  careful  analysis  of  all  so- 
claimed  special  payroll  problems  must  arrive  at  the 
same  result,  namely,  the  need  of  some  document  by 
which  personal  services  may  be  properly  vouchered. 
The  information  necessary  for  such  a  voucher  docu- 
ment cannot  vary  greatly,  for  the  reason  that  the 
vouchering  factors  are  everywhere  and  in  every  prob- 
lem the  same — the  name  of  the  employe,  the  rate  of 
pay  and  the  time  worked.  With  the  principal  factors 
admitted  as  standard,  there  are  seldom  any  sound  argu- 
ments against  the  adoption  of  standard  payroll  forms. 

It  is  therefore  believed,  and  this  belief  is  supported 
by  many  successful  installations,  that  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  every  municipal- 
ity to  adopt  one  standard  payroll  form,  which  by 
providing  spaces  or  columns  for  the  following  in- 
formation would  cover  all  of  the  essentials  necessary 
for  the  vouchering  of  personal  services: 

Period  covered. 

Name  of  employe,  title  of  position  and  rate  of  pay. 

Amount  of  time  worked. 

Gross  amount  earned. 

Amount  and  nature  of  deductions. 
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Net  amount  payable. 

Distribution  of  gross  amount  earned  according  to 
funds  (not  jobs,  expense  accounts  nor  appropriations). 

Certifications. 

In  case  payment  is  made  by  cash,  it  may  also  be 
advisable  to  have  a  space  provided  opposite  the  net 
amount  earned,  for  the  signature  of  the  employe. 

Anticipation  of  Time 

In  many  localities  existing  laws  or  local  rules  and 
regulations  require  that  ail  or  many  salaried  employes 
be  paid  on  the  last  day  of  each  pay  period.  As  de- 
sirable as  it  is  to  pay  employes  promptly  after  the 
end  of  the  pay  period,  it  is  just  as  undesirable  to  pre- 
pare payrolls  in  such  a  method  or  at  a  time  when  their 
correctness  may  not  be  truthfully  certified.  Payrolls 
which  reflect  facts  are  the  only  kind  of  payrolls  which 
have  any  place  in  the  financial  transactions  of  a  mu- 
nicipality. Yet  wherever  there  is  a  large  number  of 
employes,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  any  perma- 
nent payroll  force  to  correctly  prepare  all  of  the  pay- 
roll and  pay  chedcs  and  to  make  payment  on  the  last 
day  of  the  pay  period  without  anticipating  or  guessing 
the  amount  of  time  which  will  be  earned  by  each  in- 
dividual for  periods  varying  from  one  to  five  or  six 
days. 

As  clever  and  adept  as  many  payroll  clerks  are, 
still  they  cannot  always  anticipate  correctly.  A  wrong 
estimate  always  means  either  a  subsequent  adjustment 
— annoying  to  all  concerned — or  an  actual  loss  to  the 
municipality.  In  fact,  adjustments  always  mean  losses 
either  in  time  or  in  over-payments.  Any  argument  in 
favor  of  anticipation  of  time  means  that  they  cannot  be 
certified  as  absolutely  correct.  It  would  be  equally 
logical  to  argue  for  the  payment  of  invoices  before  all 
of  the  goods  billed  thereon  had  been  reported  as  re- 
ceived. 

One  of  the  reasons  frequently  mentioned  for  the 
continuation  of  this  practice,  which  is  so  foreign  to 
modem  business  methods,  is  that  administrations  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  responsibility  of  withholding  sal- 
aries even  for  a  few  days.  But  when  once  the  change 
has  been  made,  pay  days  would  fall  due  at  the  same 
regular  intervals,  with  absolutely  no  inconvenience  to 
the  mass  of  employes.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  unfavorable  and  equally  unjust  criti- 
cism would  follow  any  change  in  pay  days,  but  such 
criticism  would  be  as  shortlived  as  it  is  unjust  and 
could  be  easily  counteracted  by  the  savings  effected. 

Certifications  of  Payroll 
Payroll    certifications    arc    exceedingly    important. 
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Only  by  such  means  may  the  responsibility  for  correct- 
ness be  definitely  and  legally  fixed.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  fact,  it  is  surprising  how  many  uncertified  pay- 
rolls are  presented  for  payment.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  responsibility  for  errors — either  intentional 
or  accidental — may  be  passed  from  one  to  another 
with  no  way  of  locating  the  real  culprit.  The  knowl- 
edge of  such  an  apparent  defect  may  act  as  an  incen- 
tive for  further  errors  or  abuses,  and  surely  tends 
toward  carelessness.  In  any  event,  chief  executives, 
auditors  and  paymasters  have  no  real  right  to  approve, 
audit  or  disburse  unsigned  payrolls. 

Various  certification  features  which  are  essential  in 
a  large  city  may  often  be  combined  conveniently  in 
smaller  units  of  government,  or  even  omitted.  How- 
ever, in  any  sized  municipality  it  is  only  applying 
common-sense  business  principles  to  insist  that  each 
payroll  bear  an  unqualified  statement  or  certificate  of 
correctness  as  to  the  following:  authority  of  appoint- 
ment; time  actually  earned  or  worked;  computations, 
deductions,  footings  and  recapitulations;  authorized 
salary  rates  and  positions ;  sufficiency  of  funds ;  funds 
chargeable. 

Audit 

Payroll  audits  must  necessarily  vary  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  municipality,  and  to  the  available 
auditing  organizations.  They  are,  however,  fully  as 
important  as  the  audit  of  any  other  vouchers,  and, 
in  general,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  procedure 
followed  in  connection  with  invoices  for  materia!  and 
supplies. 

In  large  communities  where  civil  service  rules  and 
regulations  are  in  effect,  payrolls  are,  or  should  be, 
subject  to  two  different  audits,  one  by  civil  service 
examiners  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  positions  and 
salary  rates,  and  another  by  the  comptroller,  auditor 
or  by  whatever  official  has  been  charged  with  the  duty 
of  auditing  all  claims  before  payment,  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  extensions  and  footings. 

The  civil  service  audit  necessarily  must  be  limited 
to  an  examination  of  the  payroll  to  see  that  each  and 
every  person  thereon  is  a  regularly  authorized  civil 
service  employe,  and  that  the  rate  at  which  he  is  car- 
ried is  the  rate  authorized  under  the  terms  of  his 
appointment  or  promotion.  Where  civil  service  rules 
do  not  apply,  this  examination  should  be  made  in  some 
central  office  where  complete  records  are  kept  of  each 
employe.  Whenever  practicable,  it  should  be  done  by 
other  than  payroll  clerks. 

The  other  current  audit  should  relate  to  the  correct- 
ness of  extensions,    footings,   funds   ctjargeable   and 
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recapitulations.  Wherever  a  general  auditing  office 
exists,  the  audit  of  payrolls  is  frequently  adequately 
performed.  However,  in  the  small  communities,  the 
absence  of  a  special  auditing  office  is  liable  to  be 
equivalent  to  no  audit.  The  work  of  payroll  clerks 
should  be  verified  by  independent  employes  who  may 
or  may  not  be  attached  to  the  same  offiice.  The  fact 
that  an  audit  has  been  made  should  be  so  certified  on 
the  face  of  the  payroll  before  being  transmitted  for 
payment. 

In  addition  to  the  prc-audit,  payrolls  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  further  examination  after  payment  has  been 
made.  Examination  of  payments  can  have  but  little 
real  value  if  the  accuracy  of  the  payrolls  themselves 
has  not  been  previously  verified  in  every  respect. 

Payment 

Payrolls  may  be  disbursed  either  in  cash  or  by 
check.  Of  these  two  methods  the  latter  is  by  far 
preferable.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
the  one  more  commonly  used.  In  fact,  it  is  probably 
true  that  cash  payments  prevail,  especially  in  the 
smaller  cities. 

Cash  payments  usually  require  the  employment  of 
special  paymasters,  the  handling — frequently  in  in- 
secure places — of  large  sums  of  money,  the  prepara- 
tion of  pay  envelopes,  the  adoption  of  special  methods 
of  securing  receipts  for  payments,  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  result  in  serious  losses  of  time.  The 
main  reason  why  cash  payments  prevail  is  probably 
the  antipathy  of  the  average  municipal  employe  to  a 
check.  They  seem  to  consider  a  city  pay  check  as 
nothing  more  than  a  personal  check  which  may  or 
may  not  be  honored  at  the  bank  and  which  in  any 
event  will  require  additional  trouble  before  the  cash 
may  be  received. 

There  is,  however,  a  way  by  which  this  prejudice 
may  be  overcome.  It  is  by  the  adoption  of  a  self- 
identifying  check,  which  after  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  local  banks  may  be  cashed  anywhere  merely 
upon  the  proper  endorsement  by  the  payee.  Such 
a  form  of  pay  check  has  been  adopted  in  many  de- 
partments of  New  York  City  and  in  San  Francisco, 
and  has  proved  to  be  hi^ly  successful.  Its  self-iden- 
tifying feature  is  similar  to  the  travelers'  checks  issued 
by  express  companies  and  tourist  agencies.  It  con- 
sists merely  of  an  ordinary  check  form  providing 
space  on  the  face  for  the  signature  of  the  employe. 
This  signature  is  not  to  be  considered  in  any  way  as 
an  endorsement,  but  is  merely  a  specimen  signature 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  foreman  or  paymaster 
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before  the  pay  check  is  formally  delivered.  If,  upon 
presentation  to  any  bank  the  endorsement  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  cashier  or  teller  corresponds  with 
the  specimen  signature  on  the  face  of  the  check,  pay- 
ment is  made  without  question  or  charge. 

Such  checks  may  be  cashed  by  wives  or  others  at 
banks,  stores  and  other  places,  not  necessarily  during 
the  regular  working  hours,  but  at  the  convenience  of 
the  employe  and  at  a  great  saving  to  the  city.  The 
successful  adoption  of  the  above  style  of  pay  check 
cannot  be  accomplished  over  night,  but  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  educational  work  among  the  employes,  banks, 
merchants  and  city  at  large. 

Use  of  Mechanical  Devices  in  Preparing  Payrolls 

The  work  of  preparing  payrolls,  even  when  all  un- 
necessary duplications  have  been  eliminated,  is  a  prob- 
lem requiring  a  large  amount  of  clerical  work.  In 
many  cities  much  of  this  clerical  work  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  the  use  of  mechanical  devices.  Machines  are 
now  available  for  printing  payrolls,  both  before  and 
after  the  computations  have  been  made,  for  securing 
totals  and  sub-totals,  for  writing  and  signing  the  pay 
checks,  for  addressing  envelopes,  etc.  The  actual 
saving  in  dollars  and  cents  which  is  thus  possible  is 
enormous,  as  has  been  proved  in  large  cities  and  cor- 
porations. Cities  whose  payrolls  carry  from  four  to 
five  hundred  or  more  names  might  well  interest  them- 
selves in  the  possibihty  of  applying  machines  to  their 
payroll  problem. 

State    Conservation   of   Water   Supplies    with 
Special  Reference  to  North  Jersey 

(Contijtued  from  page  5) 
five  years.  In  Newark  it  has  almost  doubled  in  twenty 
years.  If  this  condition  is  to  continue  with  a  fixed 
amount  for  water  supply  purposes,  certainly  we  are 
rapidly  coming  to  the  point  when  the  available  water 
supplies  near  at  home  will  not  be  sufficient.  If  in 
twenty  years  we  need  twice  as  much  and  forty  years 
four  times  as  much,  and  in  another  period  of  forty 
years  sixteen  times  as  much,  we  are  getting  to  a  point 
when  it  behooves  us  to  stop  and  think  as  to  how  these 
different  water  supplies  might  be  most  equitably  dis- 
tributed. 

The  matter  was  brought  most  forcibly  home  to  me 
about  twelve  years  or  so  ago  when  we  were  studying 
the  problem  of  flood  control  on  the  Passaic  River. 
The  disastrous  floods  there  brought  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  study  flood  contnjls,  and  as 
the  feasible  method  that  appealed  to  us  for  flood  con- 
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trols  was  to  combine  flood  controls  with  conservation 
of  potable  waters,  this  present  series  of  enactments 
by  the  Legislature  was  made, — first,  the  creation  of 
a  state  water  supply  commission  which  had  charge 
of  water  matters  and  their  equitable  distribution 
among  the  municipalities,  and  more  recently  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  separation  of  the  state  into  two  water 
districts  under  the  North  and  South  Jersey  District 
Water  Supply  Commissions,  which  leads  me  up  to 
practically  what  is  assigned  me  as  a  subject.  This 
legislation,  now  embodied  in  Chapter  71  of  the  Laws 
of  1916,  created  the  North  Jersey  District  Water 
Supply  Commission,  which  has  been  brought  into  be- 
ing at  the  request  of  Paterson  and  Newark.  Newark 
having  felt  the  necessity  and  having  begun  to  reach 
the  limit  of  its  present  supply  of  fifty  million  gallons, 
requested  the  old  State  Water  Supply  Commission  to 
allow  it  to  develop  an  adjoining  watershed,  known 
as  the  Wanaque,  and  Paterson  came  along  and  said 
that  this  territory  was  naturally  one  which  it  should 
use,  Paterson,  Passaic  and  Montclair,  however,  be- 
ing unfortunately  tied  up  to  water  companies  and  the 
pipes  in  their  streets  and  the  whole  scheme  of  water 
supply  being  in  the  control  of  the  East  Jersey  Water 
Company  or  its  allied  interests,  found  themselves  in 
a  difficult  position  to  work  out  the  problems  which 
confronted  them,  namely,  not  even  being  able  to  com- 
bine with  other  municipalities  in  acquiring  a  water 
supply  without  having  pipes  or  a  distribution  system 
in  the  city  into  which  they  could  take  that  water  and 
distribute  it  to  its  people.  Under  this  legislation  the 
Commission  which  has  been  formed  is  authorized  to 
go  much  further  than  under  any  former  legislation 
in  that  the  municipalities  can  contract  with  it  for  the 
procuring  of  new  or  additional  water  supplies  either 
for  themselves  or  in  combination  with  other  munici- 
palities. 

The  first  large  problem  which  has  come  before  the 
new  Commission  relates  to  the  municipalities  in  the 
Passaic  Valley.  Newark  and  Paterson,  as  I  have  said, 
hating  made  the  application  to  the  new  Commission, 
under  the  Act  this  Commission  made  an  application 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 
some  two  months  ago  for  the  right  of  the  State,  the 
assent  of  the  State  to  the  diversion  of  the  waters ;  in 
other  words,  the  State  Department  still  has  the  control 
of  the  distribution  of  these  waters  as  between  mu- 
nicipalities. After  that  consent  is  obtained,  which 
in  this  case,  was  granted  about  two  weeks  ago,  then 
the  District  Water  Supply  Commission  holds  further 


hearings  at  which  the  municipalities  interested  may 
appear.  This  is  under  a  statute  which  provides  that 
the  District  Commission  if  it  makes  a  contract  with  one 
or  more  municipalities  must  still  take  in  any  other  mu- 
nicipalities and  supply  them  with  water  in  the  future 
at  any  time  they  may  desire  to  join  in  this  general 
project  o"n  an  equitable  basis.  In  other  words,  if 
Newark  and  Paterson  build  a  reservoir  on  the  Wana- 
qua  River,  during  the  early  stages  of  this  develop- 
ment, the  amount  of  water  taken  from  the  reservoir 
will  be  comparatively  small,  but  as  the  needs  of  the 
communities  increase  there  will  be  additional  water 
taken  and  the  cost  per  million  gallons  will  be  reduced, 
but  remember  that  the  first  municipalities  advance 
their  money  to  build  the  works  and  they  are  not  to  be 
built  with  state  money.  Any  other  municipality  that 
comes  in,  say  five  years  after  the  project  has  been 
undertaken,  will  have  to  pay  its  proportion  of  the 
overhead  or  carrying  charges  up  to  the  time  it  joins 
in  the  project  and  then  will  share  in  the  entire  develop- 
ment. Newark  had  shown  all  along  a  willingness  to 
finance  the  whole  project,  and  Paterson  claimed  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  come  in,  and  this  present 
law  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  feeling  that  no  one  mu- 
nicipality, be  it  large  or  small,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
appropriate  a  water  supply  which  might  for  the  time 
being  be  larger  than  its  needs  unless  they  were  willing 
to  share  it  with  the  other  municipalities.  That  is  the 
present  status  of  the  development  on  the  Passaic,  the 
Wanaque  being  a  branch  of  the  Passaic. 

This  law,  however,  is  not  arranged  to  only  take  care 
of  the  situation  that  develops  in  tlie  Passaic  Valley; 
it  is  broad  in  its  scope,  general  in  its  character  and 
can  be  applied  to  any  situation  in  north  or  south 
Jersey.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  perhaps 
too  much  paternalism  by  the  state,  too  many  commis- 
sions sometimes,  too  much  red  tape  to  go  through 
to  do  what  we  thought  was  the  right  thing  for  the 
municipality,  yet,  after  all,  if  it  is  looked  at  on  broad 
lines  and  if  good  for  the  greatest  number  can  be 
brought  about  through  this  state  supervision,  then 
I  think  state  supervision  is  wise.  I  also  think  our 
state  commissions  ought  to  look  at  all  of  these  prob- 
lems in  a  very  broadminded  way,  and  not  throw  too 
many  restrictions  around  the  development  of  natural 
resources  which  will  restrict  them  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  make  it  expensive  for  the  municipalities  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

This  present  law  also  goes  as  far  as  to  allow  the 
District  Water  Supply  Commission,  upon  the  request 
of  those  interested  who  now  receive  their  supply  from 
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private  water  sources,  to  take  over  either  by  purchase 
or  condemnation  the  entire  plant  supplying  these  towns 
with  water,  and  it  may  be  very  possible  that  as  the 
result  of  this  first  step,  which  is  now  in  my  judgment 
assured,— under  this  first  step  of  the  supervision  of 
the  water  supply  by  a  state  commission  for  a  group 
of  municipalities,  it  will  lead  up  to  an  acquiring  by 
state  commissions  of  all  these  private  agencies  for 
the  distribution  of  water.  I  say  I  think  it  will  lead 
up  to  that  because  in  every  step  that  has  so  far  been 
taken  through  these  years,  now  running  at  least  to 
nine  since  the  first  state  water  supply  commission  was 
created,  that  every  step  where  there  has  been  a  for- 
ward movement  looking  toward  state  conservation  the 
Commission  has  been  more  or  less  hampered  in  its 
operation  by  the  interests  that  are  concentrated  in 
private  water  companies,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it 
will  be  essential  in  order  even  to  develop  the  Passaic 
Valley  that  some  of  these  interests,  if  possible,  be 
gotten  out  of  the  way.  For  instance,  the  Morris  Canal 
takes  water  from  Greenwood  Lake,  this  flows  down 
through  the  Wanaque  River  to  the  Pompton  Feeder, 
and  the  building  of  a  reservoir  on  the  Wanaque  River 
would  be  building  a  basin  on  this  river  in  that  strip 
through  which  the  Morris  Canal  draws  its  water  for 
the  feeder.  In  the  plans  developed  for  the  reservoir, 
in  this  very  act  and  in  the  conditions  of  the  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, the  allowing  of  this  water  to  go  by  the  reservoir 
is  all  contemplated,  and  the  construction  of  the  res- 
ervoir will  be  such  as  to  allow  this  water  to  pass. 
Whatever  water  is  drawn  out  of  Greenwood  Lake 
can  be  determined  and  is  a  fixed  quantity  for  certain 
gate  openings,  and  in  considering  the  development  of 
the  Wanaque  water  supply  the  drainage  area  of 
Greenwood  Lake  is  not  taken  into  account.  There 
are  eighty  square  miles  of  drainage^rea  without 
counting  Greenwood  Lake.  The  proposed  reservoir 
will  hold  about  eleven  billion  gallons  of  water,  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  water  supply  of  fifty- 
five  millions  a  day,  without  counting  the  drainage  area 
tributary  to  Greenwood  Lake. 

It  seems  to  me  it  can't  be  in  any  way  said  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Canal  Company  if  the  water  they  draw 
from  their  storage  is  allowed  to  go  through  the  res- 
ervoir at  all  times  so  that  it  comes  down  into  their 
feeder.  We,  as  municipal  officers,  know  what  hap- 
pens when  a  canal  company  and  railroad  company  and 
water  company  are  all  tied  up  together  in  the  same 
financial  management,  to  a  certain  degree, — in  this 
case  the  same  people — in  fact,  in  the  Newark  contract 
when  the  Pequannock  plant  was  built  it  was  by  a  con- 
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tract  between  Newark  and  the  East  Jersey  Water 
Company,  to  which  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Morris 
Canal  Companies  were  also  parties.  In  other  words, 
the  Morris  Canal,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  East 
Jersey  Water  Company  have  all  been  linked  together 
in  water  matters. 

This  Commission  at  these  several  hearings  have  al- 
ready received  notice  from  the  Morris  Canal  Company, 
and  from  the  East  Jersey  Water  Company  and  its 
allied  interests  that  they  are  opposed  and  claim  that 
their  rights  will  be  interfered  with  by  this  develop- 
ment. These  things  are  all  matters  of  litigation  that 
makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  bring  about  results. 

If  an  equitable  way  of  getting  the  water  companies 
that  are  now  supplying  this  territory  under  the  in- 
fluence, or  their  properties  under  the  management,  of 
the  State  Commission  can  be  worked  out,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  relieve  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of 
litigation  and  will  clear  the  atmosphere  at  least  for  the 
development  of  a  joint  water  supply.  This  is  now  the 
status  of  the  project  on  the  Passaic  River. 

There  are  similar  situations  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  There  are,  as  some  of  you  may  know,  also 
difficulties  in  regard  to  the  voiding  of  sewage  effluents 
from  disposal  plants  and  things  of  that  kind  that  are 
mixed  up  in  this  whole  problem  of  water  supplies,  and  • 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  requires  state  agencies 
to  properly  take  care  of  them. 

But  primarily,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  municipahty 
ought  to  own  its  own  water  works,  even  though  in 
the  first  stages  of  that  ownership  the  cost  would  be 
more  than  buying  water  from  a  private  water  com- 
pany. I  might  interject  right  here  that  in  the  working 
out  of  this  law  it  is  proposed  that  the  water  to  be 
furnished  might  be  sold  by  the  million  gallons,  but  it 
is  all  based  on  carrying  it  to  the  municipahties  at 
practically  cost.  In  any  operation  of  private  water 
companies  heretofore,  before  the  supervision  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  regarding  the  issuing  of 
bonds,  the  general  practice  has  been  to  issue  bonds  - 
without  sinking  fund  requirements,  and  as  these  bonds 
become  due  they  have  been  refunded.  I  speak  of  this 
because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
water  situation  in  this  State.  When  these  water  com- 
panies finally  get  on  a  paying  basis  it  takes  five,  eight 
or  ten  years  sometimes  before  their  incomes  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  their  fixed  charges,  then  they 
only  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  any  surplus 
revenue  is  distributed  to  their  stockholders.  On  this 
whole  East  Jersey  proposition  they  are  now  actually 
outstanding  on  those  properties  seven  million  five 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  wprth  of  boiy 
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'some  of  which  run  until  1949,  and  I  think  some  o£ 
them  into  the  fifties,  and  on  not  one  of  those  issues  is 
there  a  sinking  fund  of  provision.  What  does  it 
mean?  Compare  it  to  a  municipal  project  as  we  are 
now  conducting  them.  When  we  build  a  water 
works  or  any  municipal  revenue  producing  proposition 
and  bond  it  for  thirty  years,  we  provide  a  sinking  fund 
that  will  pay  off  the  bonds  in  that  time. 

In  the  Newark  plant  it  works  out  this  way ;  Bonds 
were  issued  in  1892  for  six  million  dollars,  however 
two  million  were  held  in  escrow  until  1900,  and  in 
1922  all  those  bonds  will  be  paid  off  from  the  sinking 
fund.  While  the  water  that  is  delivered  from  the 
Newark  plant  and  the  city  reservoirs  today  is  costing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars 
per  million  gallons,  in  1922  the  fixed  charges  of  the 
department  will  be  reduced  by  six  per  cent  on  the 
six  million  dollars,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  cost  of  the  water  coming  from 
the  Pequannock  plant  in  1922  will  be  under  five  dollars 
per  million  gallons  for  the  actual  water  delivered  to 
the  city,  and  there  will  be  a  perpetual  supply  by  gravity 
from  that  source  for  the  future.  In  the  case  of  even 
the  acquisition  of  these  private  water  companies,  if  it 
had  been  attempted  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  it 
would  have  been  a  Godsend  to  the  cities  because  the 
municipal  bonds  would  have  been  carrying  the  sinking 
fund.  If  we  have  to  take  them  over  and  finance  them 
now  it  will  be  much  better  than  letting  it  go  to  a 
longer  period. 

Looking  at  the  problem  as  to  what  is  best  for  the 
future  of  those  municipalities,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
possibly  better  for  them  to  even  pay  what  might  be 
considered  somewhat  of  a  high  price  for  the  actual 
amount  of  water  which  the  municipalities  now  take 
or  to  continue  to  pay  the  same  amount  into  a  state 
project  under  which  the  moneys  they  are  now  paying 
to  the  private  water  companies  would  be  used,  partly 
to  carry  on  the  water  supply  and  partly  to  create  a 
sinking  fund.  In  other  words,  if  two  dollars  out  of 
every  seven  they  now  pay  into  the  water  companies 
is  set  .aside  in  the  sinking  fund,  in  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  it  will  entirely  wipe  out  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness. The  municipalities,  while  they  may  have  paid 
in  the  first  analysis  a  high  price  for  these  properties, 
will  in  twenty  years  have  secured  something  for  the 
amount  they  are  now  actually  paying,  which  will  be 
a  considerable  asset  to  these  municipalities  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  think  the  longer  any  one  of  our  municipalities 
allows  their  water  supplies  to  be  furnished  by  water 
companies,  the  more  it  is  going  to  cost  them  in  the  end. 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test :  Is  it  true  ?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 
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A  CITY  THAT  IS  READY 

TO  PLAY  ITS  PART  IN 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 

DEMOCRACY 


1918  holds  definite  promise  of  many  and  unusual  demands  on  every 
city  in  this  nation.  Our  success  in  winning  this  war  is  going  to  depend 
very  largely  on  the  success  of  each  community  in  meeting  these  demands. 

The  strength  of  a  community — its  ability  to  get  things  done — depends 
mainly  on  the  strength  of  its  leadership. 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  simply  a  name  for  a  city's  organized 
leadership.  A  city  with  a  well  organized  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
much  the  same  advantage  over  a  city  without  one  that  a  regiment  has 
over  a  mob. 

The  city  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  marshalled  its  forces  through  the 
organization  of  the  Greater  Bethlehem  Association.  A  remarkably 
successful  campaign — completed  the  second  week  in  December — has 
given  this  body  2200  members  on  the  basis  of  $25  dues. 

The  men  of  Bethlehem  are  now  prepared  to  face  1918  with  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  play  their  part  in  the  Nation. 

The  Bethlehem  campaign  was  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  the 
American  City  Bureau.  There  is  time  for  a  campaign  of  the  same  sort 
in  your  city  in  January. 

The  same  services  that  achieved  success  in  Bethlehem  would  achieve 
success  in  your  city. 

Why  not,  at  least,  ask  us  to  tell  you  more  about  these  services? 


THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 
TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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deserve  your  preference.  When  writing  men- 
tion New  Jersey  Municipalities. 
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President's  Address* 

Br  Frederick  W.  Doonellr 

Mayor  of  Trenlon  and  Retiring  President  of  The  New  Jersey  Slate  League  of  Municipalities 


Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

In  accordance  with  general  custom  and  the  regular 
procedure  of  our  conventions  it  is  incumbent  upon  me, 
as  President  of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Muni- 
cipalities, to  render  an  account  of  the  work  which  the 
League,  as  a  whole,  has  done  during  the  past  year  and 
to  depict  the  present  status  of  our  organization  as  I 
view  it. 

In  these  trying  times  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
be  very  critical  of  everything  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
Every  eifort  of  every  citizen  of  our  country,  and 
every  enterprise  utilizing  human  effort,  is  placed  just 
now  at  such  a  high  premium  that  we  cannot  afford, 
either  as  a  business  or  as  a  patriotic  proposition,  to 
engage  in  any  tasks  not  productive  of  efficiency  and 
which  do  not  add  to  the  sum  total  of  the  assets  of 
America.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  I  think,  to  weigh 
our  organization,  its  achievements  and  its  prospect  for 
further  achievements,  at  this  time,  as  everything  else 
must  be  weighed  and  considered,  in  order  that  we  may 
definitely  determine  whether  or  not  our  organization 
is  one  which  is  more  of  an  asset  than  a  liability  and  if 
an  asset  to  what  extent. 

If  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities 
were  the  only  State  League  of  Municipalities  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  we  could  not  be  so  sure  that 
our  organization  had  been  created  in  response  to  a 
real  need.  When,  however,  we  find  that  such  organi- 
zations exist  in  seventeen  states  of  the  union  and  that 
they  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  much  the  same 
causes  and  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  same  kind 
of  problems,  we  can  perhaps  approach  our  process  of 
appraising  ourselves  by  safely  assuming  that  a  real 
need  existed  for  the  effectuation  of  such  organizations 
in  the  various  states  in  which  they  have  been  created. 

An  investigation,  however  cursory,  will  reveal  the 

*  Delivered  before  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  New 
Jersey  Slate  League  of  Municipalities  at  Trenton,  Jan.  3,  1918. 


fact  that  these  State  Leagues  of  Municipalities  have 
been  organized  for  at  least  the  following  purposes ; 

1.  To  bring  our  municipalities  and  their  officials 
into  closer  touch  with  each  other  to  the  end  that  one 
might  profit  from  the  experiences  of  the  other.  The 
situation  which  existed  before  any  attempt  was  made 
to  perform  this  service  was  not  only  a  mark  of  great 
inefficiency  but  was  even  sadly  deplorable.  We  might 
often  see  one  city  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  and  perhaps  employ  the  best  experts  of  the 
country  in  satisfactorily  solving  a  particular  problem 
of  their  municipality,  and  then  immediately  thereafter 
see  a  city  of  the  same  size  and  with  identical  or  simi- 
lar conditions,  situated  in  the  same  state,  operating 
under  the  same  general  laws,  confronted  with  the  same 
problem,  proceeding  to  spend  a  like  amount  of  money 
and  time  in  solving  the  problem  with  complete 
disregard  of  the  valuable  experience  that  the  neigh- 
bor municipality  might  be  able  to  contribute.  Such 
procedure  is  a  mark  not  only  of  abject  inefficiency  but 
perhaps  almost  criminal  negligence  in  not  properly 
conserving  the  financial  resources  of  the  people. 

This  then  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  League  of  Municipalities  which  would 
perform  the  function  of  bringing  the  municipalities 
of  a  state  together  in  such  a  way  that  their  common 
interests  might  be  considered  and  give  each  an  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  the  other, 

2,  A  second  reason,  tfiough  perhaps  not  of  lesser 
importance,  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  organi- 
zation as  we  have,  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  a  state  have  a  variety  of  interests  which 
are  sufficiently  in  common  that  they  very  frequently 
must  give  careful  attention  to  state  le^slation  in  order 
that  laws  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  our  cities  may  be  secured  and  those  detrimental  to 
their  interests  defeated.  It  is  not  an  indictment,  nor 
even  a  question,  of  the  integrity  or  wisdom  of  state 
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legislators  for  us  to  say  that  the  creation  of  our  or- 
ganization was  necessitated  because  a  need  existed  for 
giving  our  attention  to  state  legislation.  In  fact  it 
would  be  a.  mark  of  decay  in  our  democratic  institu- 
tions if  citizen  oi^anizations  and  organizations  of  local 
officials  were  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  laws 
under  which  we  are  governed  to  give  attention  to  them 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  best  possible  laws  under 
which  to  live.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
body  of  legislators  drawn  from  all  sections  of  a  state 
can  be  currently  and  intelligently  informed  upon  all 
the  many  phases  of  local  affairs,  the  proper  solution 
of  which  vitally  effect  the  welfare  of  our  people.  The 
various  activities  of  a  modern  municipality  are  of  such 
»mplexity  that  it  would  be  wholly  erroneous  to  as- 
sume that  any  body  of  men,  however  wise  and  however 
good,  could  be  expected  to  intelligently  pass  legisla- 
tion affecting  all  these  myriad  of  activities  without 
the  advice  or  consultation  of  those  who  are  directly 
engaged,  in  the  task  of  improving  those  activities  and 
advancing  the  government  of  these  local  units.  I 
think  the  legislators  themselves  would  perhaps  be  the 
last  to  say  that  they  did  not  need  the  assistance  of  such 
an  organization  as  we  have  formed  and  are  endeavor- 
ing to  perfect. 

We  do  not  consider  our  organization  in  any  sense  as 
antagonistic  or  even  critical  of  the  legislature,  but  al- 
together for  the  purpose  of  aiding  it  in  effectuating 
the  one  object  of  its  existence — namely,  the  passage 
of  measures  which  will  protect  the  interests  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people  and  defeat  measures 
the  passage  of  which  would  work  detrimentally  to  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

Since  the  municipalities  are  creatures  of  the  state 
and  must  go  to  the  legislature  for  consent  to  do  every- 
thing that  they  do,  and  since  the  interests  of  so  many 
of  our  municipalities  are  in  many  respects  identical, 
it  is  manifestly  evident  that  the  aim  of  wise  legisla- 
tion can  be  more  easily  attained  by  a  union  on  the  part 
of  the  municipalities  in  considering  their  common  prob- 
lems and  then,  with  the  sentiment  crystallized,  to  prop- 
erly present  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  men  who 
must  frame  the  laws. 

A  picture  of  the  situation  in  this  regard  as  it  existed 
before  the  organization  of  State  Leagues  of  Munici- 
palities as  compared  with  a  view  of  the  situation  as  it 
exists  with  such  organizations  in  operation  will  clearly 
portray  the  disadvantages  of  the  one  and  the  benefits  of 
the  other.  Before  the  municipalities  had  a  common 
or^nization  through  which  to  express  themselves  they 
were  obliged  to  go  independently  to  the  legislature  to 


present  their  claims  for  attention  with  but  their  own 
single,  weak  voice  to  depend  upon,  although  their  case 
might  be  a  common  one  to  a  hundred  or  more  munici- 
palities in  the  same  situation.  This  was  not  only  an 
ineffective  presentation  but,  what  might  be  regarded 
as  a  far  more  serious  matter,  it  was  directly  conducive 
to  inaction  and  inertia  on  the  part  of  our  municipali- 
ties, an  evil  which  is  obviously  too  prevalent  at  the 
present  time.  With  an  organization  uniting  the  muni- 
cipalities for  the  purpose  of  properly  presenting  their 
common  interests  we  not  only  have  those  interests  bet- 
ter protected,  and  their  common  causes  accurately 
represented,  but  we  keep  the  municipalities  alive  and 
alert,  thus  stimulating  improvement  and  advance. 

These  then  are  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  our  organization,  and  similar  organizations  in 
sixteen  other  states  and  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  formation  of  such  organizations  in  numerous 
others.  Now  let  us  see  whether  or  not  we  are  satis- 
factorily performing  the  tasks  which  we  set  out  to  do. 
It  is  here  that  the  real  test  comes.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  for  some  time  after  we  perceived  our  problem  we 
were  unable  to  attempt  a  solution.  This  was  because 
of  our  weakness  in  numbers  and  consequent  lack  of 
financial  strength.  For  almost  two  years  we  were 
unable  to  carry  our  plans  for  performance  into  exe- 
cution but  this  was  finally  made  possible.  Sixteen 
months  ago  we  found  ourselves  able,  with  the  valuable 
assistance  which  had  been  so  generously  extended  by 
Princeton  University,  to  establish  a  central  working 
agency  of  our  League  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  objects  outlined  above.  This  central  office  we 
called  our  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information.  Imme- 
diately after  its  establishment  it  laid  out  for  itself  a 
definite  program  for  carrying  into  effect  the  general 
propositions  which  we  have  just  considered.  The  de- 
tails of  this  program  need  not  be  reiterated  here.  They 
are  sufficiently  familiar  to  all  of  you.  They  have  not 
only  been  put  before  us  in  numerous  methods  but  upon 
such  numerous  occasions,  in  the  form  of  the  definite 
and  lucid  outline  which  appears  on  every  communica- 
tion that  leaves  our  Bureau,  that  surely  our  pohcy  and 
our  plan  of  procedure  must  be  a  part  of  the  mental 
furniture  of  every  official  of  every  member  munici- 
pality of  our  League. 

In  performing  the  function  of  furnishing  informa- 
tion on  municipal  affairs  to  our  municipalities  the  Bu- 
reau has  been  continually  on  the  job  since  the  day  of 
its  establishment.  The  municipalities  have  not  utilized 
the  Bureau  in  this  respect  as  much  as  they  might,  but 
(Cantittiied  on  page  2J) 
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The  Legislative  Service  of  The  Bureau  of 

The  New  Jersey  State  League 

of  Municipalities 


By  Claude 

During  the  session  of  the  1917  legislature,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Information  of  The  New  Jersey 
State  League  of  Municipalities  rendered  what  it  called 
"legislative  service"  to  the  officials  of  member  munici- 
palities as  follows: 

I.  It  furnished  abstracts  of  all  bills  introduced  in 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
introduced  and  memoranda  showing  the  status  of  bills 
after  they  were  introduced,  also  giving  notice  of  all 
hearings. 

.  2.  It  reported  action  taken  by  one  or  more  munici- 
palities in  regard  to  a  bill,  to  all  other  member  muni- 
cipalities. 

3.  It  collated  the  sentiment  of  all  municipalities 
who  expressed  themselves  on  a  particular  measure 
and  placed  this  information  in  the  hands  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Legislature  having  that 
particular  bill  in  charge,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Assembly  or  Senate. 

4.  It  filed  with  the  proper  Committee  Chairman 
and  Clerk  of  Senate  or  Assembly  certified  copies  of 
resolutions  on  proposed  legislation,  drawn  up  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  League  or  by  any  one  or 
number  of  member  municipalities. 

5.  It  represented  the  League  at  committee  hearings, 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  member  municipalities  on 
proposed  legislation. 

The  system  which  the  Bureau  used  for  performing 
this  work  last  year  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  di- 
rector, as  satisfactory  as  it  should  have  been.  To 
perfect  the  plan,  as  much  as  might  be  possible,  was  a 
task  which  the  Bureau  realized  it  should  perform. 
Accordingly,  since  the  adjournment  of  the  1917  Legis- 
lature, the  Bureau  has  given  much  thought  and  de- 
liberation to  the  matter  and  has  worked  out  a  plan, 
as  explained  below,  which  we  hope  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  usefulness  and  effectiveness  of  the  legisla- 
tive service  which  we  shall  render  during  the  1918 
Legislature,  now  in  session. 

Before  explaining  the  plan,  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  the  objects  which  we  have  aimed  to  accomplish. 

Briefly,  our  aim  has  been  to  perfect  a  plan  for  syn- 
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thesizing  the  sentiment  of  our  municipalities  on  pro- 
posed legislation,  with  such  accuracy  that  we  could 
present  to  the  legislature  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
the  exact  desires  of  the  officials  and  the  citizens  of  our 
municipalities  on  proposed  legislation  affecting  them. 
In  other  words,  we  have  attempted  to  aid  the  legisla- 
tors in  their  task  of  enacting  the  will  of  the  people 
into  law,  by  endeavoring  to  be  able  to  present  to  them, 
on  all  measures  affecting  municipalities,  an  accurate 
expression  of  that  will. 

We  have  sought  to  accomplish  in  New  Jersey,  as  re- 
gards legislation  affecting  municipalities,  about  what 
is  aimed  at  by  such  instruments  of  popular  expression 
as  the  initiative  and  referendum.  With  state-wide 
initiative  and  referendum  in  operation  perhaps  our 
plan  might  not  be  needed,  although,  even  then,  it  might 
be  advantageous  and  might  possibly  prove  superior, 
in  its  own  particular  field,  to  the  I.  &  R.,  because  with 
the  plan  proposed  we  shall  be  always  active,  constantly 
on  the  alert,  (that  is  now  our  job)  whereas  the  poputi, 
as  we  all  know,  too  often  sleep. 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  now 
has  a  membership  of  163  municipalities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1,882,971.  This  is  66}^%  of  the  total  popula- 
tion (2,844,342)  of  the  state. 

Exercising  our  power  as  a  People's  Power  League 
we  have,  therefore,  66j^%  of  the  citizen  power  of 
New  Jersey.  This  citizen  force  should  be  able,  and, 
if  properly  gathered  together  and  accurately  focused, 
will  be  able,  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  desir- 
able legislation  and  prevent  the  enactment  of  unde- 
sirable legislation. 

Here  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  to  as- 
sist, not  to  hinder,  the  legislature,  in  performing  its 
proper  function  of  enacting  the  will  of  the  soverign 
citizens  into  law.  It  must  be  accepted  by  all  who  sub- 
scribe to  a  belief  in  democratic  government  that  if 
Gel's'/  of  any  citizenry  desires  a  certain  measure 
passed  or  defeated,  it  should  be  so.  The  true  duty 
of  the  representative  ( legislator)  is  to  re-present 
(present  again)  what  was  previously  presented  or 
made  known  by  the  sovereigns  as  their,^shes.    That 
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our  law  making  actually  falls  far  short  of  this  ideal 
probably  few  students  of  government  would  deny. 
Nor  is  the  cause  to  be  found,  as  is  often  charged,  in 
wilful  misrepresentation,  much  less  corruption,  on  the 
part  of  the  law-makers.  Rather  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
lack  of  any  adequate  machinery  or  device  for  the  ac- 
curate expression  of  the  will  of  the  citizen  rulers. 

Upon  nothing  but  the  platform  measures  of  candi- 
dates can  it  be  said  that  the  voters  have  expressed 
themselves  in  our  elections.  Yet  how  many  measures 
must  their  representatives  consider  which  have  re- 
ceived no  consideration  as  platform  timber?  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fact  that  many  legislators  come  to  regard 
themselves  too  much  as  independent  agents  whose 
duty  it  is  to  think  for,  as  well  as  to  act  for,  their 
principals.  This  sometimes  works  out  very  well,  for 
frequently  the  representative  is  no  doubt  able  to  ac- 
curately sense  the  public  pulse.  But  he  is  not  possessed 
of  any  occult  powers  of  divination  and  just  as  fre- 
quently, if  not  more  so,  he  can  not  lay  claim  to  ac- 
curacy in  measuring  citizen  sentiment  and,  without  the 
existence  of  some  agency,  to  learn  the  desires  of  the 
electorate,  he  is  forced  to  either  wildly  guess  at  the 
will  of  his  constituency,  which  is  departing  from, 
rather  than  approaching,  science  in  government;  or, 
what  is  doubtless  more  often  the  case,  he  helplessly 
abandons  any  attempt  to  "enact  the  will  of  the  people 
into  law"  and  uses  his  own  judgment  when  he  knows 
that  he  knows  nothing  about  their  will  on  the  measure 
before  him,  which  is  wholly  outside  the  province  of 
his  duty  as  a  re-present-ative  of  sovereign  citizens. 

If  anything  can  ever  be  devised,  however  imperfect, 
which  will  aid,  in  some  small  degree,  in  further  in- 
troducing the  accuracy  of  science  into  representation, 
perhaps  it  will  help,  to  that  extent,  in  our  big  job  of 
making  our  democratic  institutions  more  efficient. 
However,  no  such  task  was  attempted  in  the  work  out- 
lined here.  Ours  was  the  smaller  task  of  devising  a 
plan  for  assembling  the  sentiment  of  municipal  offi- 
cials, and  the  citizens  and  citizen  organizations  of  their 
municipalities,  in  getting  behind  legislation,  the  pas- 
sage or  defeat  of  which  they,  the  sovereigns,  might 
desire. 

Here  is  the  plan,  which,  whatever  its  defects,  pos- 
sibly possesses,  at  least,  the  merit  of  simplicity: 

Below  is  the  reproduction  of  a  post  card,  supplies 
of  which  have  already  been  furnished  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutives of  each  of  our  municipalities.  The  Bureau, 
through  that  part  of  its  legislative  service  which  fur- 
nishes each  official  with  abstracts  of  the  bills  as  they 
are  introduced  in  the  legislature,  as  explained  above, 
will  keep  the  officials  in  touch  with  proposed  legisla- 


tion. When  the  officials  discover  a  measure  upon 
which  they  desire  to  take  action,  they  will  fill  out  and 
mail  this  card  to  the  Bureau.  It  is  already  addressed 
on  the  reverse  side. 

Form  I. 

LEGISLATIVE  INSTRUCTIONS 
We,  the  officials  of desire  the 

Sr     "'s™.?'"    "•'""■ "««1»«d    by 


[Mention  any  or  all  expressed  sentiment,  whether 
o£  one  or  more  officials,  governing  t)ody,  citizens  or 
citizens'  organizations  and  specify  which,  giving  all 
essential  facts.] 

We  hereby  delegate as  . 

our  official  representative  in  this  matter  and  instruct  him  to 
present  our  sentiments,  as  above  expressed,  to  any  Legisla- 
tive   Commiuee    holding    any    hearing    on    Assembly    Bill 

No or,  in  the  absence  of  such  hearing,  to  make 

presentation  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  Legislature. 

Signature Office 

Municipality   

When  the  Bureau  receives  any  one  or  number  of 
these  cards  reporting  action  on  any  measure  it  will  im- 
mediately mail  to  all  those  municipalities  which  have 
not  expressed  themselves  on  the  measure  in  question, 
a  double- form,  the  first  card  of  which  is  as  follows: 


MUNICIPAL  BUREAU  REPORT  OF  ACTION 
BY  OTHER  MUNICIPALITIES  ON  LEGISLATION 


Does  your  municipality  desire  to  take  any  action  on  this 
bill?     If  so,  please  till  out  and  return  the  attached  card  at 


Below  is  the  card  which  is  attached  to  the  one  re- 
produced above  and  which  is  to  be  filled  out  and  re- 
turned, as  requested  by  Form  2a,  if  participation  is 
desired. 
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Form  2  B 

REPORT  TO  BUREAU  REQUESTING  ACTION 

We,  the  officials  of  desire  to  join 

with  officials  of  other  municipalities  in  endorsing  Assembly 
opposing  Senate 

Bill  No introduced  by  '^^'^^^''J^'* 

which  provides  


Senator 


Our  reasons  arc 

This  sentiment  is  concurred  in  by.. 


[Mention  any  and  all  expressed  sentiment,  whether  of 
one  or  more  officials,  governing  body,  citizens  or  citi- 
lens  organizations  and  specify  which,  givine  all  es- 
sential facts.] 


We  hereby  delegate a 

our  official  representative  in  this  matter  and  instruct  him  t 
present  our  sentiments,  as  above  expressed,  to  any  Legislaiiv 

Committee  holding  any  hearing  on  Assembly  ^-^^  ^^ 

or,  in  the  absence  of  such  hearing,  to  make  presentation  t. 
the  proper  officers  of  the  Legislature, 

SiB"ature Office 

Municipality    


The  next  is  also  a  double  form,  the  first  card  of 
which  is  to  be  used,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Bureau, 
on  its  own  initiative,  when  it  observes  that  a  measure 
affecting  the  municipalities  has  reached  a  certain  stage 
ill  the  law-making  process  and  when  action  has  either 
not  been  started  or  has  been  delayed  or  overlooked  by 
the  municipalities  themselves,  and  early  action  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Bureau,  desirable. 
Form  3  A 

BUREAU  REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 


This  sentiment  is  concurred  in  by, . 


[Mention  any  and  all  expressed  sentiment,  whether  of 
one  or  more  officials,  governing  body,  citizens  or  citi- 
zens' organizations  and  specify  which,  giving  all  es- 
sential facts.] 

We  hereby  delegate as 

our  official  representative  in  this  matter  and  instruct  him  to 
present  our  sentiments,  as  above  expressed,  to  any  Legislative 


or,  in  the  absence  of  such  hearing,  to  make  presentation  to 
the  proper  officers  of  the  Legislature. 

Signature Office 

Municipality    

The  next  card  is  self-explanatory. 
Form  4  A 

BUREAU  REPORT  OF  HEARING 

A  hearing  will  be  held  on  Assembly 

Senate 

■"" "- -""-""■"■v^Tir" 

which  provides   


Does  your  municipality  desin 
bill?  If  so  please  fill  out  and 
once. 


)  take  any  action  on  this 
turn  the  attached  card  at 


The  last  card  is  also  self-explanatory. 
Form  4  B 

REPORT  TO  BUREAU  REQUESTING  ACTION 
We,  the  officials  of  desire  the 


Does  your  municipality  desire  to  take  any  action  on  this 
bill?     If  so,  please  fill  out  and  return  the  attached  card  at 

Following  is  the  card  attached  to  Form  3a  which  is 
to  be  filled  out  and  returned  in  reply. 
Form  3  B 

REPORT  TO  BUREAU  REQUESTING  ACTION 

We,  the  officials  of ,  oppose 

the  passage  of  ^^^^^f^  Bill  No which  provides 


[Mention  any  and  all  expressed  sentiment,  whether  of 
one  or  more  officials,  governing  body,  citizens  or  citi- 
zens' organizations  and  specify  which,  givmg  all  es- 
sential facts.] 

We  hereby  delegate ....as 

our  official  representative  in  this  matter  and  instruct  him  to 
present  our  sentiments,  as  above  expressed,  to  any  Legislative 


or,  in  the  absence  of  such  hearing,  to  make  presentation  to 
the  proper  officers  of  the  Legislature. 

Signature Office 

Municipality  

Armed  with  the  facts  obtained  by  this  process,  if  it 
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operates  successfully,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  can  pression  given  is  the  expression  of  the  citizens  as  well 

appear  before  legislative  coniniittees  with  an  accurate  as  the  officials. 

expression  of  the  will  of  the  municipal  officials,  and  To  know  the  exact  numerical  strength  of  the  ex- 

with  a  statement  from  each  official,  as  an  official,  who  pressed  will  of  the  sovereigns  it  will  merely  be  neces- 

is  at  the  moment  in  personal  contact  with  the  citizens  sary  to  add  the  population  of  the  municipalities  ex- 

and  their  organizations,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ex-  pressing  themselves  on  any  measure. 


Some  Convention  Results 


That  part  of  the  proceedings,  including  the  ad- 
dresses, of  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  The  New 
Jersey  Slate  League  of  Municipalities,  just  closed, 
which  is  of  sufficient  importance  and  interest  will  be 
published  from  month  to  month  in  New  Jersey  Mu- 
nicipalities. 

With  the  January  number  now  in  the  press  we  are 
only  able  this  month  to  mention  the  following: 

Mayor  George  N.  Seger  of  Passaic  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Mayor  F.  W.  Donnelly  of  Tren- 
ton. Mayor  Donnelly  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the 
presidency  and  urged  the  election  of  Mayor  Seger  as 
his  successor.  Both  men  were  among  the  founders  of 
the  League  and  have  been  active  and  persistent  in  their 
labors  for  it  since  its  founding. 

Many  excellent  tributes  were  paid  retiring  President 
Donnelly  for  the  valuable  service  which  he  has  ren- 
dered the  League  during  his  presidency,  and  a  formal 
resolution  of  appreciation  of  his  services  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Convention.  Mayor  Donnelly 
was  retained  in  the  active  service  of  the  League  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  election  of  Mayor  Seger  as  president  means 
that  the  League  still  has  a  most  faithful  and  compe- 
tent head.  Within  the  borders  of  New  Jersey  there  is 
probably  not  a  man  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  state,  particularly  those  of  its  cities, 
with  whom  he  is  in  closest  contact,  than  Geofge  N. 
Seger,  Mayor  of  Passaic, 

Other  officers  elected  and  the  personnel  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  are  indicated  on  the  corrected  list, 
printed  on  the  inside  page  of  the  front  cover.  Our 
League  is  assured  of  continued  growth  and  increased 
usefulness  so  long  as  it  can  retain  the  active  interest, 


support  and  efforts  of  such  men  as  its  present  officers 
and  those  who  make  up  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  Constitution  of  the  League  was  amended  as 
follows : 

Article  II,  entitled  "Membership  and  Dues,"  was 
amended  by  the  addition  of  Section  4,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sec.  4.    "Associate  members. 

Any  former  official  of  any  New  Jersey  municipality 
or  any  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  may  become 
an  associate  member  of  this  League,  upon  the  payment 
of  associate  membership  dues  of  two  dollars  per  an- 
num. Such  dues  shall  entitle  such  associate  member  to 
regularly  receive  copies  of  the  official  organ  of  the 
League  and  to  admittance  to  all  of  the  League's  con- 
ventions. Such  associate  member,  however,  shall  not 
have  the  privilege  of  a  vote." 

Article  V,  Section  i,  was  amended  so  as  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  Executive  Committee  from  ten 
members,  in  addition  to  the  officers,  to  twelve,  thus 
making  the  entire  Executive  Committee  consist  of 
seventeen  members.  This  increase  was  deemed  ad- 
visable in  order  to  give  cities  of  the  first  class  (New- 
ark and  Jersey  City)  two  members  each  on  the  Com- 
mittee.    The  amended  section  now  reads  as  follows : 

Art,  V.  Sec.   i.     "Election  and  Vacancies. 

"The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  five 
officers  above  named:  and  in  addition  twelve  others, 
.  .  .  Xo  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  name  member  municipality  as  that  of 
any  other  member ;  except  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  cities  of  the  first  class,  which  may  have  two 
members  but  no  more,  nor  to  the  Secretary -Treas- 
urer. .  .  ." 


No  form  of  charter  wiU  reform  a  city  automatically.  The  key  to  every  situation,  the  condition  of 
success  for  any  municipal  government,  is  an  informed  and  alert  citizenship.— 7%«  Civic  Searchlight, 
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The  Necessity  For  A  Financial  Program 

Its  Relation  to  A  City  Plan  and  to  the  Extension  of  Muoioipal  Activities 

Br  John  F.  Putnam 

Director,  Milwaukee  Citisens'  Bureau  of  Municipal  Efficiency 


"Preparedness"  is  the  watchword  of  the  day.  It 
has  been  applied  to  every  business  both  public  and 
private  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  struggle 
across  the  seas.  That  there  is  great  need  for  this 
doctrine  to  be  preached  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  these  United  Slates,  is  plain  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  The  economic  phenomena  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  as  evidenced  by  the  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  has  brought  the  question  of  economy, 
the  common  term  for  preparedness,  home  to  us  all. 
That  many  of  our  municipalities  have  been  remiss  in 
the  matter  of  farseeing  financial  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative preparedness  is  evidenced  by  the  frantic  calls 
to  curtail  public  works,  construction  projects  and  to 
discover  new  sources  of  revenues.  Much  of  this  ex- 
citement could  have  been  avoided  had  our  municipali- 
ties been  forehanded  enough  to  have  provided  for  a 
financial  program  predicated  upon  an  administrative 
program  during  the  times  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
Our  condition  at  this  time  amply  justifies  the  maxim — 
"In  times  of  peace,  prepare  for  war."  We  believe  that 
no  subject  is  more  timely  or  more  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  than  financial  preparedness. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  financial  program  we 
meet  with  in  the  United  States,  is  of  course  the  budget. 
Our  national  and  state  governments  have  been  slow  to 
adopt  the  financial  methods  of  European  countries  in 
preparing  budget  programs.  Fortunately,  our  cities 
have  not  been  so  lax  in  adopting  this  important  finan- 
cial instrument.  We  may  define  the  term  "continuous 
financial  program"  to  be  a  long-term  budget,  say  for  a 
period  of  five  or  ten  years,  which  is  kept  continuously 
ahead  of  each  current  year  by  the  administrative  offi- 
cials working  together  as  an  administrative  cabinet 
and  assisted  by  the  chief  financial  officers  of  the  city, 
in  order  that  ways  and  means  for  providing  the  funds 
necessary  for  carrying  out  such  an  administrative  pro- 
gram can  be  devised.  In  other  words,  to  paraphrase 
the  definition  of  the  budget  made  by  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  one  of  its  recent 
publications,  we  may  say  that  this  continuous  financial 
program  would  be  a  program  through  which  the  citi- 
zens would  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  work 
plan  submitted  could  be  undertaken  by  the  govern- 


ment without  an  undue  burden  being  put  upon  them 
and  whether  they  would  endorse  it  by  electing  rep- 
resentatives favorable  to  the  program, 

A  financial  program  is  the  culmination  of  an  ad- 
ministrative program.  No  financial  program  can  be 
arranged  until  an  administrative  program  is  provided. 
Therefore  it  is  essential  that  a  continuous  administra- 
tive program  be  prepared.  An  administrative  program 
would  be  a  long-term  forecast  of  the  development  of 
the  (a)  general  administrative  work  of  the  govern- 
ment, (b)  the  probable  expansion  of  the  various  gov- 
ernmental activities  and  (c)  the  probable  physical 
equipment  in  the  way  of  plant  necessary  to  properly 
develop  and  carry  on  those  activities.  An  adminis- 
trative cabinet  is  necessary  to  plan  and  keep  such  a 
program  up  to  date.  Most  of  our  cities  are  unfortu- 
nate in  the  fact  that  an  administrative  cabinet  has  not 
been  developed.  Such  a  cabinet  of  the  administrative 
officials  representing  every  function  of  the  government, 
meeting  together  and  considering  the  governmental 
problem  in  its  entirety  would  bring  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs,  aims  and  plans  of  ail.  The 
selfishness  of  the  average  departmental  head  for  his 
own  department  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  come  in  contact  except  casually  with  the  heads  of 
other  departments  and  consequently  he  comes  to  be- 
lieve that  his  own  department  is  supreme.  Should  it 
become  the  established  custom  in  this  country  to  con- 
duct alTatrs  through  such  a  cabinet  of  administrative 
officials,  very  soon  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
arrange  a  long  term  administrative  program  which 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  financial  officers  to  de- 
termine upon  a  long  term  continuous  financial  pro- 
gram. 

The  administrative  pr<^am  necessarily  divides  it- 
self into  two  main  groups: 

r.  The  prc^ram  for  the  development  of  a  city  plan 
or  the  providing  of  an  adequate  physical  plant  for  the 
future  development  of  the  city. 

No  administrative  program  can  be  complete  unless 

it  definitely  provides  for  an  adequate  physical  plant 

for  the  city.    By  this  we  mean  that  the  program  must 

plan  for  streets ;  adequate  for  the  traffic  of  the  city ; 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Ashtabula's  Experience  with  Proportional 
Representation 

The  Second  Prop«rtioD«l  Eleedon,  November  6th,  1917,  ui  CompariMtn  with  the  Majoritr-At-Larga 
SrHen  in  DeTtoo  and  other  Manager  Plan  Citie* 

Br  C.  G.  Hoatf 

General  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Proportional  Representation  League 

most  enthusiastic  expectation  so  far  as  results  are 
concerned.  I  feel,  however,  that  its  work  would  be 
strengthened  if  every  element  had  a  voice  in  the 
policy-making  body,  and  were  compelled  to  go  on 
record  regarding  the  very  matters  which  they  are  now 
criticizing.  ...  I  feel  confident  that  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  our  present  type  of  government  will  come 
under  some  system  of  proportional  representation." 

The  Ashtabula  Election  of  1917 
Some  significant  facts  in  regard  to  this  election  may 
be  quoted  from  an  article  by  Professor  Raymond 
Moley,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  in  the  Survey 
for  December  22nd.  Professor  Moley  was  present  at 
the  Ashtabula  count  on  November  7th.  The  indented 
matter  is  quoted.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  says  Professor 
Moley, 

The  members  are  elected  for  terms  of  four  years 
at  alternate  elections.  Two  were  elected  in  1915 
and  three  in  1917.  The  present  commission  is 
composed  of  four  members  of  a  non-partisan  or- 
ganization and  one  Democrat.  .  .  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mission represents  only  the  business  and  profes- 
sional classes  of  the  community. 

This  year  the  contest  was  between  the  Socialist 
Party  and  three  of  the  non-partisan  members  of 
the  commission  seeking  re-election.  Throughout 
the  campaign  the  Socialists  were  subjected  to  a 
constant  fire  of  criticism  on  account  of  the  Stand 
of  their  party  on  the  question  of  war.  Despite 
the  unquestioned  force  of  this  appeal,  the  Social- 
ist candidates  received  a  large  number  of  votes 
from  loyal  Americans  who  had  no  other  way  to 
protest  against  what  they  considered  an  unjust 
representation,  in  the  legislative  body,  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  community.  The  three  non- 
partisan candidates  were  re-elected,  receiving 
about  58  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast. 

It  is  worthy  of  serious  thought  that  under  this 
system  of  election  58  per  cent  of  the  voters  elected 
100  per  cent  of  the  group  of  representatives 
chosen,  and  that  42  per  cent  have  no  representa- 
tion at  all.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
right  of  a  majorifj'  to  control  the  government. 


Ashtabula,  Ohio,  has  now  lived  for  two  years  under 
the  manager  plan  based  on  a  council  elected  by  the 
proportional  system.  The  second  proportional  election 
for  the  council  of  seven  was  held  on  November  6th 
last.  We  are  therefore  now  in  a  position  to  compare 
Ashtabula's  experience  under  proportional  representa- 
tion with  the  experience  of  other  American  cities 
governed  under  the  manager  plan. 

The  outstanding  difference  between  the  proportional 
method  of  electing  the  council,  as  used  in  Ashtabula, 
and  the  ordinary  at-large  method  by  majority  or  plu- 
rality vote  used  in  other  cities  having  the  commission 
plan,  is  easily  described.  The  one  merely  condenses 
the  voters  into  their  spokesmen.  The  other  divides 
them  into  winners  and  losers.  In  Ashtabula  every 
voter  has  the  opportunity  of  actually  helping  to  elect 
to  the  council  a  man  he  really  wants  there.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  2680  out  of  3176  valid  ballots  cast  in 
the  Ashtabula  election  each  helped  elect  the  citizen 
whom,  considering  the  actual  circumstances  of  group- 
ing among  the  voters  that  existed,  the  voter  who  cast 
the  ballot  preferred  to  help  elect  above  all  others.  In 
Dayton,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  the  old  at-large 
method  of  election,  the  voters  were  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps,  winners  and  losers. 

The  specific  political  effects  of  the  two  methods  of 
election  are  many  and  profound.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  is  that  in  Ashtabula  all  the  chief  elements  in 
the  community  are  satisfied,  whereas  in  Dayton  nearly 
half  of  the  community  is  intensely  dissatisfied  and 
bent  on  overthrowing  the  present  regime  there  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

This  important  difference  was  well  expressed  by 
Mr.  Lent  D.  Upson  in  1915.  Mr.  Upson  had  been  Di- 
rector of  the  Dayton  Bureau  of  Research,  which  co- 
operated in  the  introduction  of  the  new  manager  plan 
government.  "The  experience  of  a  year  and  a  half," 
wrote  Mr.  Upson,  "has  now  demonstrated  the  need 
of  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  connecting  public 
opinion  with  the  government  itself.  Our  administra- 
tion is  honest,  highly  efficient,  and  has  exceeded  my 
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But  this  control  under  the  Dayton  system  is  ab- 
solute and  exclusive.  The  majority  not  only 
determines  the  policy  of  the  government  but  ex- 
cludes a  large  minority  from  representation. 
Obviously  such  a  system  must  be  subject  in  a 
modern  city  to  bitter  criticism.  This  criticism,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  said  in  the 
open  sessions  of  the  legislative  body  by  regularly 
accredited  members,  is  driven  to  irregular  and 
sometimes  undesirable  methods  of  expression. 
Because  of  this  it  must  be  uninformed  and  often 
unjust.  .  . 

Ashtabula,  Ohio,  has  also  adopted  the  small 
commission  plan  of  city  government.  Seven  com- 
missioners are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
All  the  members  are  chosen  at  the  same  time.  But 
instead  of  the  simple  majority  choice  election,  the 
city  charter  provides  for  proportional  representa- 
tion, .  . 

Sixteen  candidates  were  nominated  by  petition. 
The  ballots  contained  nothing  but  the  names  of 
the  sixteen  candidates.  .  . 

The  counting  of  votes  was  very  simple.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  of  election  day  the  officers  in  each 
precinct  counted  all  the  first-choice  votes  for  each 
candidate.  ... 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  the  cen- 
tral board  completed  the  count.  To  this  proceed- 
ing the  public  was  admitted,  .  .  The  count  re- 
quired four  hours.  .  . 

While  in  voting  no  one  seemed  to  concern  him- 
self about  the  national  party  affiliations  of  the 
candidates,  the  commission  includes  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  The  commission  is  in 
every  way  representative  of  all  the  people  of  the 
city.  It  should  give  a  voice  in  the  government  to 
every  interest  and  every  opinion  of  the  community. 

There  are  no  life  or  death  struggles  for  su- 
premacy in  the  politics  of  Ashtabula,  -Proportional 
representation  has  ended '  the  division  of  the 
voters  into  two  hostile  camps  through  the  drawing 
of  artificially  created  party  lines.  Minority 
groups,  if  their  strength  aggregate  one-seventh  of 
ttie  votes,  can  secure  representation.  If  a  party 
should  appear  which  actually  amounted  to  major- 
ity, it  would  elect  a  majority  of  the  commissioners. 
But  it  could  not  prevent  the  election  of  condidates 
of  the  opposition.  With  proportional  representa- 
tion applied  to  the  election  in  Dayton,  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  non-partisan  government  would  have 
elected  one  of  the  three  candidates.  Such  a  con- 
clusion would  in  no  way  have  taken  from  the  con- 
trolling interest  of  the  non-partisan  group  and 
would  have  done  much  toward  stabilizing  the  city 
goi'emment. 

Proportional  representation  lessens  in  a  marked 
degree  the  restriction  which,  under  the  ward  sys- 
tem, prevents  many  able  men  from  becoming  can- 
didates for  the  council.  In  many  cases  such  a  man 
hesitates  to  subscribe  to  the  regularity  which 
parties  usually  require.  In  other  instances  he 
hesitates  to  make  the  attempt  to  secure  a  major- 
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ity  in  his  own  ward.  But  under  a  system  which 
gives  him  a  seait  in  the  council  if  he  can  com- 
mand a  proportion  of  the  electorate  throughout 
the  city,  he  will  often  succeed  in  making  an  appeal 
to  voters  who  subscribe  to  his  principles  and  in 
representing  these  ideas  in  the  council.  His  suc- 
cess is  due  to  a  method  which  enables  "voters 
who  think  alike,  but  live  apart''  to  unite  in  sup- 
port of  their  principles.  .  . 

In  another  article,  printed  in  the  National  Municipal 
Review  for  January,  Professor  Moley  declares  that 
the  idea  that  "the  practical  working  of  proportional 
representation  is  so  involved  in  technicalities  that  un- 
der it  election  officials  would  have  more  opportunity 
for  fraud"  .  .  .  "betrays  a  grave  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  practical  methods  used  in  counting  the 
votes".    He  then  writes : 

In  Ashtabula  all  ballots,  after  being  sorted  by 
precinct  officials,  were  enclosed  in  sealed  envel- 
opes and  sent  to  the  central  board.  The  count 
took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  followmg 
the  election.  The  public  was  admitted  and  a  num- 
ber of  spectators  amused  themselves  by  tabulating 
on  sheets  of  their  own  the  transfers  as  announced. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  as  open  and  as  free 
from  mystery  as  the  drawing  of  the  draft  numbers 
in  Washington  last  June,  The  imperative  need 
for  accuracy,  the  check  which  the  result  sheet  pro- 
vides, and.  the  presence  of  spectators  renders 
fraud  practically  impossible. 

The  general  satisfaction  of  Ashtabula  with  her  new 
method  of  election  is  fairly  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  President  of  the  Ashtabula 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

I  have  your  letter  requesting  my  opinion  of  the 
proportional  representation  method  of  election  in 
use  in  our  city. 

As  a  member  of  the  Charter  Commission,  I  was 
opposed  to  incorporating  proportional  representa- 
tion in  our  Charter,  believing  that  though  the  sys- 
tem seemed  right  in  theory,  it  would  not  work 
out  in  practical  application.  We  have  now  had 
two  elections  under  this  method  of  voting,  the 
results  of  both  of  which  I  have  analysed  with  con- 
siderable care  and  am  convinced  that  proportional 
representation  is  sound  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  It  has  given  us  a  representative  Council 
and  has  eliminated  many  of  the  abuses  common  to 
the  old  method  of  conducting  elections. 

You  may  feel  free  to  use  this  expression  in  any 
way  you  may  choose. 

Respectfully  vours, 

'(Sgd,)  H,  W.  LuETHi 
Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
December  2,  1917 


The  fourth  and  last  article  of  this  series  will  deal 
vith  proportional  representation  as  aAvSrl 
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Pavements 

By  Arthur  H.  Helder* 

Landscape  Architect,  Kansas  Cily,  Mo. 


There  is  perhaps  no  phase  in  the  great  propaganda 
of  municipal  building  and  maintenance  that  is  opened 
to  more  speculative  experiment  and  theorized  "trying 
outs"  as  is  the  question  of  street  pavements.  Through 
the  teachings  of  experiences  in  the  past  we  have  been 
able,  in  a  great  degree,  to  etiminate  from  practical  use 
the  construction  of  such  pavements  which,  to  our 
judgments,  have  not  met  successfully  the  demands  put 
upon  them  to  sufficiently  justify  there  being  an  ex- 
penditure of  the  relative  and  comparative  costs  in- 
volved in  their  construction  and  upkeep. 

The  value  of  a  pavement  is  not  to  be  measured  alone 
by  its  initial  cost  of  construction.  There  is  another 
item  of  expense  connected  with  the  economic  value  of 
a  pavement  which  is  more  important  than  the  initial 
outlay  necessary  to  meet  the  cost  of  construction. 
This  item  of  expense  bears  reference  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  pavement  from  the  time  of  its  comple- 
tion and  during  its  use  by  public  traffic  and  private 
travel.  The  economic  value  of  a  pavement  is  to  be 
measured  by  its  ability  to  stand  up  under-  the  wear 
and  deteriorating  influences  of  traffic  and  the  influ- 
ences of  weather  conditions.  An  expensive  pavement 
that  holds  up  under  these  influences  is  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  than  is  the  cheaper  jiavement  that  shows 
tendencies  to  break  down  under  the  strain  put  upon  it 
by  the  travel  over  its  surface.  This,  of  course,  bears 
reference  to  conditions  of  equality  where  the  traffic 
and  other  influences  are  of  the  same  magnitude  and 
other  items  of  importance,  such  as  the  preparation  of 
the  subgrades  and  the  percentages  of  the  slopes  of  the 
pavements  remain  equal. 

Locality  will  be  found  to  bear  some  influence  upon 
the  selection  of  paving  material,  both  with  regards  to 
local  condition.*;  and  to  cost  of  transportation.  In  the 
influence  of  local  conditions  we  need  to  take  into  con- 
sideration certain  factors  which  influence  the  practical 
use  of  the  pavement  in  question.  For  instance,  there 
will  be  the  question  of  grades,  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  travel  over  the  pavement  and  the  climatic 
conditions  all  of  which  will  bear  their  respective  and 

•  Mr.  Helder  has  very  kindly  offered  his  services  in  answer- 
ing inquiries  on  subjects  within  his  field,  to  any  of  our  mu- 
nicipal officials.  He  may  be  addressed  at  418  Reliance  BIdg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo,,  or  through  ihe  League's  Bureau. 


marked  influences  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  pave- 
ment. The  cost  of  transportation  will  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  a  pavement  directly  as  the  length  of  distance 
between  the  place  of  production  and  the  place  of  u=e 
of  the  paving  material  is  increased.  This,  however, 
may  not  become  a  noticeable  detriment  to  the  eco- 
nomic use  of  a  pavement  should  there  be  convenient 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  large  amounts  of  the 
paving  material.  Whenever  possible  it  is  always  ad- 
visory to  diminish  the  cost  of  paving  materials  by  the 
patronizing  of  local  markets  and  the  use  of  such  ma- 
terials as  may  be  secured  within  immediate  territorial 
surroundings  providing  these  materials  will  prove 
practical  for  specific  pavement  purposes. 

To  say  what  particular  paving  material  is  best  suit- 
ed for. use  in  a  particular  locality  is  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions in  a  sort  of  "hit  and  miss"  manner,  for  no 
special  localized  condition  can  be  successfully  solved, 
regarding  the  question  of  practical  and  economic  street 
paving,  until  various  influences,  which  enter  into  the 
determination  of  the  ability  of  some  pavement  to  meet 
such  local  conditions,  be  fully  taken  into  account.  A\'e 
can  only  deal  with  the  subject  of  street  paving  in  gen- 
eralities and  from  these  draw  our  own  conclusions  as 
to  which  material  and  which  construction  best  adapts 
themselves  to  our  local  conditions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  -but  few  instances  where  we  find  any 
wide  variation  in  the  requirements  to  be  put  upon 
paving  materials  by  relative  conditions  whether  these 
conditions  be  localized  or  whether  Ihey  be  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

The  question  of  street  paving  is  one  that  confronts 
every  municipality  and  one  which  the  ci^  official,  the 
contractor  and  the  tax  payer  are  all  concerned  in. 
The  question  is  becoming  more  stable  rather  than  con- 
jectural and  speculative,  within  the  minds  of  our  city 
authorities,  the  majority  of  whom  are  sufficiently  in- 
formed along  the  lines  of  modern  street  building  to 
cope  with  most  of  the  technicalities  that  may  arise 
from  time  to  time  relative  to  pavement  construction 
and  maintenance.  The  ethical  code  of  the  municipal 
engineer  is,  for  the  most  part,  directly  responsible  for 
the  successful  pavement  and  it  remains  a  mere  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  code  be  put  into  some  practical 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Report  to  the  National  Municipal  League 

of  its  Committee  on  State  Leagues 

of  Municipalities 

Presented  to  the  Nfltional  Municipal  League  at  its  Annual  Conventioo, 
Detroit.  Nov.  20-24.  1917 


Chai 


By  Homer  Talbot 

of  the   Comtnitice  and  Secretary    of  The  Kansas  League  of  MunicipalitU. 


Your  committee  on  State  Municipal  Leagues  sub- 
mits two  reports, 

1.  First  will  be  read  that  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Capes,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  other  city  officials  and  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  report  drafted  by  Mr.  Capes  is  as 
follows : 

"Your  committee  on  State  Municipal  Leagues  is 
unanimous  on  two  points,  namely:  (a)  That  only  one 
worth  while  suggestion  can  be  made  by  it  at  this 
time;  and  (b)  That  a  special  effort,  should  be  made 
by  the  National  Municipal  League  to  have  a  national 
conference  of  secretaries  of  State  Leagues  in  connec- 
tion with  its  annual  meeting  in  1918. 

"Such  a  conference,  we  believe,  should  bring  about 
a  closer  affiliation  of  state  organizations  in  order  that 
they  may  participate  actively  and  unitedly  in  the  solu- 
tion of  national  problems  affecting  all  municipalities, 
establish  a  more  direct  interchange  of  ideas  and  act 
jointly  in  defense,  whenever  the  necessity  arises. 

"We  recommend  that  either  our  successors  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  or  both, 
be  directed  to  correspond  with  the  president  of  each 
slate  organization  and  urge  that  at  its  next  annual 
meeting  his  league  make  provision  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  its  secretary  to  an  annual  conference  to  be  held 
in  1918  in  conection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Municipal  League." 

2,  The  tentative  report  just  presented  not  meeting 
with  the  entire  approval  of  all  the  members  of  the 
committee — in  that  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to  delay 
longer  in  the  movement  for  the  call  of  a  conference 
on  state  municipal  leagues — the  matter  was  taken  up 
through  correspondence  with  the  secretaries  of  a  num- 
ber of  such  organizations. 

In  harmony  with  the  responses  received,   favoring 

the  calling  of  a  meeting  of  executive  officers  of  state 

municipal  organizations  and  others  interested  in  the 

work  of  such  associations,  and  the  holding  of  such  a 

conference  in  connection  with  the  sessions  of  the  Na- 


tional Municipal  League  this  year,  action  has  been 
taken  accordingly. 

Two  conference  sessions  have  been  held — one  or 
both  being  participated  in  by  representatives  of  the 
Leagues  of  Municipalities  of  New  Jersey,  North  Caro- 
lina, Minnesota,  Texas,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas,  and  by 
a  city  manager  from  Virginia  and  a  Kentucky  city 
executive — and  a  temporary  organization  of  State 
Municipal  Leagues  has  been  e'ffected.  The  name  of 
the  newly  established  association  is  "The  Conference 
on  State  Leagues  of  Municipalities." 

The  following  subjects,  among  others,  have  been 
discussed  at  our  meetings : 

The  need  for  better  co-operation  between  State 
Leagues  of  Municipalities,  and  methods  for  obtaining 
it :  relations  of  State  Leagues  to  the  National  Munici- 
pal League ;  budgets  of  State  Municipal  Organizations ; 
activities  and  services  of  Slate  Leagues;  relations  to 
Dlher  organizations  and  institutions ;  associate  mem- 
bers, and  State  Municipal  League  Conventions  and 
publications.  We  also  held  a  post-mortem  over  certain 
State  Leagues  of  Municipalities,  and  a  consultation 
over  the  condition  of  others.  We,  however,  are  glad 
indeed  to  report  the  finding  of  good  comlitions  in  a 
considerable  number  of  State  Leagues;  with  excellent 
outlook  for  real  and  continued  progress  and  service  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
states. 

We  also  report  that  at  our  conference  to  be  held 
tomorrow  morning  we  expect  to  take  up  the  subject 
of  war  services  of  State  Leagues  of  Municipalities, 
and  a  further  discussion  relating  to  other  activities  of 
State  Municipal  Organizations. 

The  Conference  on  State  Leagues  of  Municipalities 
has  organized  a  temporary  organization,  for  the  com- 
ing year,  with  officers  as  follows: 

Chairman :  Homer  Talbot,  Kansas  League  of  Mu- 
nicipalities. 

Vice  Chairman:  Prof.  John  A.  Fairlie,  Illinois 
League  of  Municipalities. 


{Continued  an  /itiffe  ^^VjOOQIC 
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Practical  Democracy 

By  H.  S.  Gilbertaon 

{A  series  of  articles  on  the  Short  Ballot  Movement) 

X — Why  Direct  Primaries  Have  Proven  Disappointing 

conventions  was  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  contained 


In  1910  a  great  revolt  against  political  machine 
domination  culminated  in  the  election  of  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  a  man  of  powerful  personaHty,  an  unusually 
able  campaigner.  Johnson  had  gone  over  every  inch 
of  ground  in  the  state  and  made  a  wonderful  direct 
appeal.  Direct  primaries  gave  him  his  opportunity. 
He  could  never  have  been  nominated  for  governor  un- 
der the  system  that  formerly  prevailed. 

Other  states  broke  away  from  the  boss  in  a  similar 


several  hundred  names  to  be  balloted  for. 

This  was  carrying  things,  of  course,  to  extremes. 
There  were  so  many  more  names  than  the  average 
voter  could  know  anything  about.  Where  should  the 
ballot  have  stopped?  Four  or  five  hundred  were  ob- 
viously too  many.  How  many  then?  Fifty?  Forty? 
Twenty-five? 

One  can  lay  down  no  rigid  rule  about  such  things. 


fashion.     Direct  primaries  did  it.     Direct  primaries     One  can  only  say  that  when  an  office  by  reason  of  the 


became  the  rage.    At  last  the  proper  serum  for  boss- 
ism  had  been  discovered ! 

In  due  time,  however,  the  effect  of  the  new  system 
on  less  conspicuous  parts  of  the  ticket  began  to  be  ex- 
amined. In  California,  for  instance,  a  candidate  on 
the  JcJinson  ticket  had  the  misfortune  to  have  as  his 
real  first  name  "Florence."  That  was  before  the  days 
of  equal  suffrage  and  many  of  the  voters  thought  he 
was  a  woman.    They  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  he 
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nature  of  the  duties  which  it  carries,  does  not  attract 
the  voters'  attention,  it  should  be  made  conspicuous  or 
dropped  from  the  ballot.  Certain  it  is,  from  wide  ex- 
perience that  neither  judges,  nor  minor  state  officers, 
nor  .county  officers  in  most  states,  and  especially  in  the 
city  voting  districts  are  conspicuous.  The  direct  prim- 
ary does  not  make  them  so ;  it  only  adds  to  the  com- 
plexity of  voting  and  to  the  voter's  mistaken  sense  of 
his  actual  importance  in  public  affairs.  But  the  direct 
primary  in  conjunction  with  the  Short  Ballot — that 
would  be  a  horse  of  another  color. 


was  a  male  and  that  he  represented  the  Johnson  idea. 
They  nominated  in  his  stead  a  man  with  as  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  movement  as  could  well  be  im- 
agined. After  his  election  he  was  a  veritable  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  governor. 

A  year  or  two  before  the  real  primary  bill  was 
passed  in  New  York  State,  Tammany  played  a  little 
joke  on  the  voters.  The  people  wanted  direct  prim- 
aries; they  should  have  them,  and  have  them  good! 
They  should  have  them  with  a  ballot  as  long  as  a  lamp 
post !  In  one  district  the  ballot  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  delegates  to  the  several  different  party 


Report  of  the  National  Municipal  League  of  Its 

Committee  on  State  Leagues  of  Municipalities 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Secretary:  Claude  H.  Anderson,  New  Jersey 
League  of  Municipalities. 

Trustees:  Wm.  P.  Caiies,  New  York  League  of 
Municipalities;  Ford  H.  McGregor,  Wisconsin  League 
of  MunicipaUties;  Edw.  T.  Paxton,  Texas  League  of 
Municipalities;  Wm.  J.  Locke,  California  League  of 
Municipalities;  Frank  G.  Pierce,  Iowa  League  of  Mu- 
nicipalities. 

May  we  add  that  we  appreciate  very  sincerely  the 
opportunity  afforded  us  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  Mr.  Woodruff,  its  secretary,  for  the  calling 
of  this  conference  on  State  Municipal  Leagues  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions interested  in  better  city  government ;  and  may 
we  add  that  in  the  arranging  of  our  own  program  for 
our  sessions  at  next  year's  meeting  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  we  should  be  glad  indeed  if  you 
would  consider  the  possibilities  for  good  results  to  be 
gained  through  the  holding  of  one  joint  session  of  your 
organization  with  the  Conference  on  StateT^TMB  of 
Municipalities.  ^^'^  ■  :>  V^tVIOV  It 
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Public  Health  and  the  Poster  Board* 

Vital  Need*  and  CorrcotiTc  Meaaurei  to  Govern  Safe  Conslmotioii  and 
Mointenanoc  of  Potter  Board* 

John  T,  Williams 

Attorney  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Poster  Adverlising  Association 


III  each  of  three  previous  articles  in  New  Jersey 
Municipalities  I  have  remarked  my  earnest  belief 
that  the  aims  of  civic  authorities  and  of  the  public  in 
the  regulation  of  the  poster-board  industry  are  identi- 
cal with  the  aims  and  endeavors  of  the  poster  men 
themselves.  When  all  fully  realize  the  truth  of  this,  a 
degree  of  valid  and  constitutional  regulation  will  result 
which  will  be  unprecedented  in  its  power  to  develop 
the  industry  along  lines  of  civic  beauty,  cleanliness, 
morality  and  safety. 

Through    the    Poster    Advertising    Association    of 


ideals  of  poster  art,  have  set  afoot  a  trend  of  growth 
which,  with  public  cooperation,  must  bring  forth  a 
new  conception  of  uniform  art  and  civic  beauty  in 
poster  work.  Of  progress  already  made,  and  of  pos- 
sibilities along  this  line,  I  wrote  in  the  November  is- 
sue. In  the  December  number  I  told  of  regulations 
voluntarily  imposed  by  the  industry  to  promote  its  own 
cleanliness,  material  and  moral — and  once  again  I 
pointed  out  the  possibilities  of  cooperation. 

But  probably  no  phase  of  the  industry  has  caused 
such  public  concern,  yet  received  such  inadequate  at- 


An  Illustration  of  Three  Association  Safeguards.    The  Elevated  Base  and  the  Fence 

Prevent  Harboring  of  Criminals  or  Collection  of  Waste.    The  Illumination 

Adds  to  Safety  of  the  Street 


America,  great  voluntary  improvement  has  already  re- 
sulted. With  thorough  municipal  cooperation  these 
improvements  could  be  infinitely  increased.  The  de- 
termined warfare  of  the  association  against  the  old 
style  of  irregular  tacking  and  daubing,  and  its  new 
'  Reprinted  from  Pacific  Municipaliiies,  the  official  organ 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities. 


tention  from  legislative  bodies,  as  the  relation  of  pos- 
ter-boards to  public  safety.  Few  ordinances  provide 
any  accurate  or  scientific  specifications  for  poster- 
board  construction,  and  in  the  draft  of  those  few,  the 
poster  people  have  invariably  cooperated.  The  present 
high  standard  of  construction  and  safety  engineering 
which  prevails  among  association  members  is  almost 
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totally  resultant  of  the  untiring  effort  and  applied  ex- 
perience of  the  association  engineers  and  executives. 
Were  these  association  researches  and  rules  made  man- 
datory and  given  full  application  to  every  outdoor  ad- 
vertiser, unaffiliated  as  well  as  association  members,  in 
the  form  of  municipal  ordinances,  a  condition  of  ab- 
solute safety  in  poster  board  construction  would  result. 
The  engineers  of  the  Poster  Advertising  Association 
have  long  since  passed  the  period  of  guesswork  in 
their  construction.  Today  their  requirements  from 
members  for  qualifying  with  "AA"  service  even  speci- 
fy the  size  and  number  of  nails  to  be  used  in  every 
section  and   fastening  of  a  poster-board.     Each  and 


Following  the  specifications  of  association  engi- 
neers, the  member  begins  his  work  of  "AA"  construc- 
tion with  the  5'x  ii'  wooden  frame  for  a  "section." 
This  frame  is  made  of  six  pieces  of  !'x4'  pine,  rein- 
forced at  their  intersections  by  steel  cleats,  and  to  the 
frame  is  nailed  the  26-gauge  galvanized  sheet  steel 
facing  required  for  an  'AA"  board.  This  forms  the 
primary  unit  of  construction.  Five  of  these  sections 
constitute  the  surface  of  the  usual  25-foot  poster- 
board. 

Then  begins  the  work  of  foundations  which,  if  the 
ground  be  normal,  requires  first,  4"x6"  posts,  not  less 
than  8  feet  apart,  sunk  3  feet  in  the  ground  and  an- 


The  Right  Poster  Board  Construction,  Anchored,  Braced  and  Cross  Braced.     This 

Board  is  Built  from  an  E:icavated  Lot  Below  the  Surface  of  the 

Side  walk.    Note  Reinforced  Bracing. 


every  possible  circumstance  is  anticipated,  and  the 
member  is  directed  to  construct  along  inviolable  lines 
of  certain  safety.  Wind  pressure,  foundations,  ele- 
vation of  the  base,  fencing,  fire  hazard,  traffic  inter- 
sections— every  phase  is  considered. 

The  result  of  these  endeavors  is  a  standard  of  con- 
struction termed  "AA".  Its  metal-faced  boards — 
steel-cleated  and  uniform — are  framed  in  standard 
moulding.  Their  carefully  specified  bracing  and  an- 
chorage make  them  safe  in  the  face  of  hurricanes. 
Their  elevation  of  base  makes  them  untenable  for 
criminals  and  prevents  noxious  deposits.  Even  their 
symmetry  is  prescribed. 


chored  by  so-called  "dead-men"  or  large  wooden 
blocks  nailed  to  their  bases.  If  adequate  bracing  be 
impossible,  the  posts  must  be  6"x6"  only  six  feet 
apart,  and  set  in  concrete,  4  feet  in  the  ground. 

Braces,  sized  2  x  6,  run  from  each  post  to  its  anchor 
post ;  the  exact  number  of  braces  per  post  depending 
upon  the  topography  with  never  less  than  one  to  a 
post. 

.Anchor  posts  must  be  6  x  6,  or  larger,  as  special  con- 
struction requires,  sunk  four  feet  in  the  ground,  at  a 
specified  angle  and  well  tamped.  Their  standard  dis- 
tance from  the  front  posts  is  set  at  three-quarters  of 
the  total  height  of  the  board. 
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Then  across  the  posts,  running  the  full  length  of  the 
structure  are  nailed  three  or  more  2x6  stringers  to 
which  the  steel-faced  sections  are  spiked.  Not  less 
than  nine  large-headed  spikes  of  suflicient  length  to 
expend  through  the  section  and  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  stringer  are  specified  for  each  sec- 
tion. Another  stringer  joins  the  reverse  side  of  the 
posts,  and  still  another  connects  the  many  braces. 

To  perfect  the  symmetry  and  sightliness,  a  capping 
of  uniform  moulding  is  specified,  made  secure  by  cor- 
ner cleats  of  steel.  Then  every  part  of  the  board 
visible  from  the  street  is  painted  a  medium  chrome 
green. 

I  have  sketched  here  the  normal  board  under  nor- 
mal conditions  but  exceptional  situations  are  antici- 
pated. For  instance,  if  the  board  is  to  be  set  in  a 
rock  foundation,  the  anchor  and  posts  are  of  steel, 
drilled  into  the  rock.  If  the  lot  be  excavated  and  the 
board  must  necessarily  be  elevated  to  reach  the  side- 
walk, a  more  complex  system  of  bracing  and  cross- 
bracing  is  stipulated.  If  the  space  be  limited,  a  thor- 
oughly tested  design  of  bridge  bracing  and  concrete 
foundations  is  necessary. 

Nothing  is  left  to  uncertainty.  The  length,  width, 
distance  and  quality  of  timbers  are  stipulated.  Red- 
wood, when  obtainable,  must  be  used  for  posts  in  pref- 
erence to  pine  because  less  susceptible  to  decay.  All 
resistant  timbers  should  be  given  preservative  treat- 
ment as  recommended  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Forestry.  And  high  grade  lumber  it  must  be,  with 
neither  large  knots,  sap,  nor  other  defects.  The  iron, 
braces,  nails,  all  are  itemized — 261  one-inch  barbed 
roof  nails  for  the  steel  section,  thirty-six  30-penny 
wire  nails  for  the  stringers,  thirty-two  40-penny  wire 
nails  for  the  braces,  and  so  on. 

Yet  nothing  is  without  its  reason,  for  the  strength  of 
every  nail,  joint,  and  splice  has  been  tested.  Every 
form  of  post  and  anchor  has  been  tried  by  actual  test 
of  block,  tackle  and  scales,  and  supplemented  by 
United  States  Government  tests.  The  resistance  of 
the  various  woods  to  decay  has  been  measured.  These 
engineers  have  proven  that  boards  erected  according 
to  their  designs  will  withstand  a  hurricane  of  100 
miles  an  hour— thirty  pounds  wind  pressure  to  the 
square  foot,  or  8250  pounds  to  a  board.  Theirs  is  a 
certainty  of  strength  that  will  far  surpass  the  usual 
frame  building. 

Other  association  regulations  which  appear  at  first 
glance  to  be  of  minor  importance  are  the  result  of 


careful  reflection  and  thought.  The  direction  to  the 
members  to  fence  in  any  lot  left  open  at  the  end  of  a 
board  which  is  built  up  close  to  the  sidewalk  line,  and 
the  request  that  all  boards  be  elevated  from  the  ground, 
will,  if  uniformly  obeyed,  totally  eliminate  any  possi- 
bihty  of  harboring  criminals  who  might  endanger  the 
public.  Stipulations  that  boards  located  near  railway 
crossings  must  be  200  feet  or  more  from  the  track 
and  that  corner  boards  in  districts  of  heavy  traffic 
should  invariably  cut  diagonally  across  the  comers  of 
their  lots,  so  as  to  make  approaches  of  trains  and 
traffic  safe,  are  precautions  of  the  highest  merit. 

Still  other  regulations  aimed  primarily  at  the  im- 
provement of  the  business  along  different  lines  work 
great  benefits  not  only  in  improving  the  safety  of  the 
industry  but  of  the  community  at  large.  Such  an  im- 
provement is  the  new  custom  of  illuminating  many 
of  the  boards  at  night,  which  adds  to  the  general  safe- 
ty of  the  streets.  Likewise  is  the  care  in  keeping  the 
surroundings  of  the  boards  clear  of  rubbish  and 
debris,  a  vigilance  which  greatly  reduces  the  natural 
fire  hazard. 

In  cities  where  vacant  excavated  lots  exist,  the  mere 
building  of  poster-boards  works  a  safeguard  to  the 
public  in  eliminating  the  usual  flimsy  three-rail  fence 
enclosures.  These  fences,  often  a  hangout  for  hood- 
lums, are  never  a  protection  against  the  danger  of 
small  children  falling  into  the  excavations. 

Of  these  all,  however,  I  should  place  of  first  im- 
portance, the  scientific  work  of  the  engineering  corps 
and  their  plans  and  specifications.  While  their  re- 
search for  improvement  goes  constantly  on,  they  have 
already  attained  accurate,  .scientific  strength  and  safety 
in  their  present  basic  recommendations.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  every  municipal  ordinance  designed  to  regu- 
late the  poster-board  industry  should  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  possible  injury  by  weak  or  decayed  boards, 
and  to  this  end  I  believe  that  every  such  ordinance 
should  contain  adequate  and  accurate  specifications 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  every  board 
built  or  maintained  within  the  municipality.  And  in 
view  of  its  experience  and  success,  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter basic  model  for  this,  along  with  other  safety  regu- 
lations than  the  "AA"  requirements  of  the  Poster  Ad- 
vertising Association  of  America. 

For  the  protection  of  its  friends  and  patrons,  the 
public,  and  for  the  uplift  of  its  own  fortunes,  the 
Poster  Advertising  Association  respectfully  suggests 
its  willingness  to  cooperate. 


The  measure  of  a    man's   value  is   determined   by   his   power   to  think    individually  and 
act  collectively. 


,  CoOqIi; 
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Fire  Protection   For  Villages   and 
Small  Towns* 


By  R.  J.  Chrratal 

Councillor  for  Cantoirs,  Canada 


The  question  of  fire  protection  in  villages  and  towns 
is  one,  which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  left  out 
of  consideration  until  fire  actually  breaks  out.  Then 
like  the  outbreak  of  some  highly  contagious  and  dan- 
gerous disease,  instant  and  protective  measures  are 
freely  discussed  and  perhaps  decided  upon.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  in  many  cases  after  a  few  days  de- 
lay, the  question  like  the  fire  that  preceded  it,  dies  a 
natural  death. 

This  question  is  usually  approached  from  the  wrong 
end.  The  conditions  in  our  villages  and  towns  are 
well  represented  by  the  action  of  a  man  who,  having 
created  a  mud  hole  on  his  property  through  a  leaky 
tap,  proceeds  to  cover  up  the  wet  spot  by  piling  on 
dirt,  instead  of  first  fixing  the  tap.  Efficient  preventa- 
tive measures  would  certainly  lead  to  a  cheaper  remedy 
for  many  of  the  existing  causes  of  fire  protection,  and 
for  this  reason,  I  have  divided  the  subject  into  two 
parts : 

( 1 )  Preventative. 

(2)  Mechanical. 

Under  the  first  much  might  be  done  to  eliminate 
many  of  our  losses  by  the  enactment  and  enforcing 
of  more  stringent  building  laws  and  restrictions,  es- 
pecially those  relating  to  the  erection  and  construction 
of  buildings  in  the  business  sections,  chimneys,  placing 
of  stoves,  stove  pipes,  furnaces,  electric  wires,  storage 
of  oils,  and  other  highly  inflammable  materials,  and 
location  of  certain  business  buildings  which  are  more 
hazardous  Are  risks. 

In  an  analysis  of  losses  from  fires  in  the  year  1915, 
by  the  United  States  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, the  following  figures  were  given : 

Nine  million  were  caused  by  carelessly  dropped 
matches,  cigar  stubs,  and  pipes  emptied  over  inflam- 
mable material.  Nine  million  were  due  to  defective 
chimney  flues.  Fourteen  million  were  due  to  other 
gross  carelessness,  such  as  dumping  hot  ashes  on 
wood  work,  etc. 

The  report  for  1916,  by  the  Fire  Commissioner  of 
Saskatchewan  shows  that  1,113  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  in  that  Province  as  follows: 

•Reprinted   from  The   il'eslcrn   Municipal  News. 


28  from  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc. 

24  from  children  with  matches. 

76  from  defective  furnaces,  stoves  and  chimneys, 

41  from  explosions  of  oil  stoves,  gasoline,  etc. 

18  from  hot  ashes  against  buildings. 

22  from  carelessly  dropping  lighted  matches. 

86  from  overheated  stoves. 

Among  the  buildings  destroyed  or  damaged  were : 

488  dwellings, 

31  grain  elevators, 

28  hotels, 

95  stores, 

II  schools, 

22  warehouses 

Fifteen  lives  were  lost,  several  of  which  were  from 
mistaking  gasoline  for  coal  oil. 

I  have  no  analysis  for  causes  of  fires  in  our  prov- 
ince but  from  personal  observation,  I  am  satisfied  that 
we  are  no  less  negligent  in  that  respect  than  our  sis- 
ter Province  of  Saskatchewan  or  America  in  general. 
The  fire  losses  of  Canada  average  over  $3  per  head 
of  population  per  annum,  the  highest  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  during  6  years  1909  to  1914,  over  1400 
lives  were  lost  in  fires.  The  average  per  capita  for 
Western  Europe  is  30  cents. 

The  loss  for  the  past  48  years,  averages  60.40  per 
cent  of  premiums  paid,  our  loss  for  1916  was  58.70 
and  the  average  for  the  past  15  years  was  56.09.  The 
average  loss  for  1902  was  40.55.  According  to  the 
Monetary  Times  our  losses  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1917  amount  to  about  eleven  millions. 

That  we  are  making  no  real  progress  in  our  attempts 
to  prevent  the  enormous  fire  loss  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  above  figures. 

Sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  all  these  losses  are  due 
to  gross  carelessness  in  building  construction  and  gross 
negligence;  a  50  per  cent  reduction  would  pay  the 
interest  on  about  $200,000,000  of  borrowed  capital. 

In  19  British  and  European  cities  for  the  year  1914, 
the  average  loss  per  capita  was  44  cents  and  the  aver- 
age alarm  was  9  per  10,000  of  population. 

In  19  Canadian  Cities  the  average  loss  for  same  was 
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$4-35  per  capita,  and  the  average  number  of  alarms 
was  51  per  10,000  population. 

If  our  cities,  with  their  splendidly  equipped  fire  de- 
partments, and  better  buildings  and  fire  restrictions 
show  the  above  losses,  what  must  this  loss  be  in  our 
village  and  towns. 

Are  our  losses  in  money  and  lives  high  enough  to 
demand  a  law  holding  all  persons  criminally  liable  for 
outside  losses  from  fires  occurring  on  their  premises, 
which  are  due  to  carelessness,  or  negligence,  or  at  least 
exact  a  monetary  fine?  We  hold  a  party  liable  for 
any  damages  when  he  allows  a  prairie  fire  to  get  be- 
yond control  if  he  has  not  taken  proper  precautions. 

Mechanical  fire  protection  may  be  divided  under 
two  heads:     (i)  Stationary;  (2)  Moveable. 

Under  the  head  of  stationary  there  is  only  one  thing 
I  will  refer  to,  and  that  is  the"fire  wall. 

In  many  of  our  villages  and  towns  where  the  build- 
ings are  principally  frame  and  closely  built,  the  erec- 
tion of  fire  walls  at  suitable  points  might  well  be 
taken  into  consideration,  especially  where  the  amount 
at  our  disposal  is  limited. 

Under  the  second  head  is  included  a  great  many 
appliances,  the  cost  of  which  is  such  that  for  villages 
and  towns  the  question  is,  not  what  we  need,  but 
what  can  we  buy  with  our  limited  capital. 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  also  further  elimi- 
nates the  consideration  in  this  paper  of  all  auto  pro- 
pelled apparatus,  and  also  limits  the  size  and  capacity 
of  our  apparatus,  depending  as  we  do  almost  entirely 
on  man  power  to  move  it  for  use  in  our  fires. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  consideration  of  the 
relative  merits  of  chemical  and  water  fire  engines,  and 
here  the  amount  of  money,  general  class  of  buildings 
to  be  protected,  their  size,  closeness  together  and 
water  supply  are  points  to  be  considered  in  our  selec- 
tion. 

If  the  amount  of  money  at  our  disposal  is  less  than 
$1000.00  we  are  practically  limited  to  the  chemical 
engine,  and  here  we  have  a  wide  range  to  choose 
from.  For  this  purpose  a  few  three-gallon  chemicals 
and  one  or  two  larger  chemicals,  of  from  40  to  50  gal- 
lons capacity  with  100  feet  of  hose,  would  be  .ibout  the 
limit  of  our  buying.  I  would  recommend  two  40  or 
50  gallon  engines  separately  mounted  in  preference  to 
a  large  80  gallon  tank,  not  only  because  they  are  more 
easily  moved  but  give  a  wider  range  of  action. 

The  small  three  gallon  chemicals  are  very  useful 
adjuncts  to  the  larger  ones.  Their  low  cost  puts  them 
in  the  reach  of  each  individual  store  or  house  owner, 
and  in  case  of  sudden  fire  the  use  of  these  is  often 


.sufficient  to  put  out  or  check  the  fire  until   further 
help  arrives. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  in  Connection  with 
the  purchase  of  a  water  fire  engine  is  the  water  sup- 
ply. Where  towns  and  villages  are  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  lake,  river  or  good  sized  stream  it  is 
usually  only  a  question  of  length  of  hose  and  power 
of  engines. 

If  the  distance  is  too  great  for  effective  work,  then 
some  system  of  storage  is  required,  and  here  the  un- 
derground or  partially  underground  cistern  gives  us 
good  results  at  a  minimum  of  costs.  The  size  of  the 
cistern  or  cisterns  as  the  case  may  be,  varying  accord- 
ing to  size  of  territory,  general  class  of  buildings  to 
be  protected  and  the  source  of  supply  for  the  ready 
replenishment  of  these. 

It  may  generally  be  assumed  that  the  capacity  of 
cisterns  for  main  business  blocks  should  be  about  twice 
the  amount  that  will  be  used  in  case  of  any  fire  in 
area  covered  by  each  cistern,  giving  us  a  reserve  in 
case  of  fire  breaking  out,  before  we  have  had  time  to 
refill. 

The  capacity  of  these  cisterns  would  run  for  main 
business  blocks  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  gal- 
lons, and  for  the  dwelling  portions  of  towns  from 
six  to  ten  thousand  should  be  ample. 

Where  we  have  no  water  supply,  as  mentioned 
above,  an  ordinary  well  is  our  next  resort,  a  small 
pumping  engine  of  from  ij/j  to  2  H.P.  furnishing 
economical  power  for  pumping  purposes. 

A  good  fire  department  with  the  loyal  support  ol 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  community  be- 
hind it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  in  any  fire 
protection  scheme. 

I  have  given  more  attention  to  the  water  than  the 
chemical  means  of  fighting  fire,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  chemical  is  to  be  neglected.  I  would  not 
consider  any  water  equipment  complete  without  the 
addition  of  at  least  some  chemical  engines.  These 
will  probably  put  out  a  greater  per  centage  of  our 
fires,  but  it  is  for  those  fires  we  fail  to  stop  with  our 
chemicals  that  we  need  the  water  engines  and  plenty 
of  water. 

Many  of  our  villages  and  towns  having  installed 
chemical  equipment  seem  to  think  they  have  provided 
all  that  is  necessary,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  if 
the  fire  gets  beyond  the  control  of  these,  unless  we 
have  some  good  water  apparatus  with  abundance  of 
water  to  back  our  efforts,  our  entire  business  sec- 
tions may  be  wiped  out. 
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Along  the  lines  indicated,  any  village  or  town,  ac- 
cording to  its  requirements,  can  build  up  a  very  effec- 
tive fire  fighting  equipment,  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
penditure. Arid  even  if  they  should  eventually  put 
in  a  system  of  water  works,  little,  if  any,  of  this  would 
be  lost.  Water  works  sometimes  have  the  habit  of 
breaking  down  when  most  wanted  and  a  good  cistern 
in  the  main  business  block  might  well  be  kept  for  use 
in  such  an  emergency. 

In  closing,  the  points  I  would  like  to  emphasize  are : 
(i)     Need  of  more  stringent  building  regulations 
and  restrictions. 

(2)  More  attention  to  fire  preventative  measures. 

(3)  The  advisability  of  installing  better  means  of 
fire  protection  before  other  and  often  more  costly  im- 
provements are  taken  up. 

(4)  That  in  view  of  the  present  world  conditions, 
our  preventable  losses  both  in  property  and  lives,  is 
a  national  crime,  demanding  more  drastic  means  than 
we  are  using  at  present  to  check  this  unnecessary 
waste. 


ERRATA 

The  biography  of  Mayor  Harry  Bacharach  of  Atlan- 
tic City,  which  appeared  in  the  December  number  of 
New  Jeksey  Municipalities,  contained  a  very  gre- 
vious  error  for  which  we  are  wholly  responsible  and 
which  we  now  desire  to  correct. 

The  error  referred  to  apears  in  the  following  state- 
ment. "He  is  now  preparing  to  introduce  an  ordinance 
placing  the  licensing  of  gambling  houses  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mayor.  When  this  is  accomplished  he  will  have 
an  effective  bludgeon  to  hold  over  the  heads  of  the 
proprietors.  His  order  will  be  'Run  your  place  clean, 
or  we  will  close  it.'  " 

The  statement  should  have  read,  and  in  the  original 
copy  sent  to  us  by  Mayor  Bacharach's  biographer,  did 
read,  as  follows:  "There  has  been  trouble  in  the  past 
with  minor  boys  gambling  away  their  money  in  pool 
and  billiard  rooms.  Every  time  reports  of  gambling 
come  in  now  the  Mayor  has  the  places  raided  and  pun- 
ishes the  proprietors.  He  is  now  preparing  to  intro- 
duce an  ordinance  placing  the  licensing  of  these  places 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  and  when  that  is  done  will 
have  an  effective  bludgeon  which  he  will  hold  over  the 
heads  of  the  proprietors.  The  order  will  be  'run  your 
place  clean  or  we  will  close  it'." 

To  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear  we  append  this 
further  explanation :     In  an  attempt  to  shorten  the 


biography,  which  was  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  our 
space,  the  one  making  the  attempt,  cut  out  the  first 
two  sentences  of  the  paragraph  last  quoted.  This  left 
the  words  "these  places,"  which  appear  in  the  third 
sentence,  without  an  antecedent,  and  the  individual  in 
question,  not  understanding  that  it  could  not  be  gamb- 
ling houses,  and  evidently  not  appreciating  the  differ- 
ence between  pool  and  billiard  rooms  and  "gambling 
houses"  struck  out  the  two  words  "these  places"  and 
made  it  read  "gambling  houses,"  thus  making  the 
grevious  error. 

Mayor  Bacharach,  of  course,  fully  understands  that 
gambling  is  prohibited  by  state  law.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  that  he,  as  mayor  of  Atlantic 
City,  would  not  understand  the  legal  prohibition 
against  gambling  as  made  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Therefore,  he  would  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  license 
"gambling  house.^,"  even  if  he  were  personally  dis- 
posed to  want  to  license  them,  but  Mayor  Bacharach 
has  repeatedly  taken  a  stand  in  Atlantic  City  against 
gambling  of  all  kinds  and,  in  this  particular  instance, 
it  was  a  reference  to  efforts  on  his  part  to  eliminate 
even  all  petty  gambling  in  pool  and  billiard  rooms  that 
has  caused  the  error  which  places  him  in  the  wrong 
light. 

The  editor  of  New  Jersey  Municipalities,  in  self 
defense,  feels  justified  in  saying  that  he  is  not  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  error.  It  was  made  in  his 
absence.  However,  he  is,  of  course,  wholly  responsi- 
ble for  everything  done  in  the  Bureau,  even  though  he 
is  not  always  able  to  give  it  his  personal  supervision 
and,  with  this  explanation,  assumes  full  responsibility. 


In  the  convention  announcement  on  p.  22  of  the  De- 
cember number  of  New  Jersey  Municipalities  the 
word  "council"  was  improperly  used  where  it  should 
have  been  "counsel."  This  was  a  printer's  error,  and, 
even  though  slight,  the  editor  feels  that  he  makes 
enough  errors  of  his  own  for  which  he  is  obliged  to 
bear  the  responsibility  and,  therefore,  takes  this  means 
of  throwing  the  responsibility  for  this  one  on  the 
printer  where  it  belongs. 


Explanation  of  Delay 

The  delay  in  getting  New  Jersey  Municipalities 

to  its  readers  this  month  has  been  due,  in  part,  to  the 

closing  of  the  press  during  the  five-day  period  covered 

by  the  coal-saving  edict. 
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The  Necessity  for  a  Financial  Program 

{Continued  from  page  ii) 
it  must  plan  for  adequate  rapid  transit  facilities ;  it 
mnst  provide  a  proper  system  of  zoning  regulation  in 
order  to  protect  its  property  values ;  it  must  plan  for 
sufficient  schools  to  educate  its  citizens ;  it  must  plan 
for  adequate  recreational  facilities  in  the  form  of  a 
park  system  including  playgrounds  and  neighborhood 
centers ;  and  it  must  plan  for  proper  housing  condi- 
tions to  protect  the  health  and  morals  of  the  com- 
munity. 

2.  A  program  for  the  expansion  of  municipal 
functions. 

Municipal  functions  shall  be  considered  to  include 
the  development  of  sUch  functions  as  will  best  protect 
and  develop  the  citizen  so  that  he  shall  be  of  most 
service  to  himself  and  his  community  and  as  will  make 
the  community  more  desirable  as  a  place  in  which  to 
live  and  to  do  business.  The  physical  plant  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  community  is  very  closely 
allied  to  the  expansion  of  municipal  functions  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  citizen  body.  The 
experience  of  private  business  has  been  paralleled  in 
city  business.  Just  as  for  a  long  time  the  development 
of  the  productive  side  of  business  progressed  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  care  and  protection  of  the  workers 
engaged  in  production;  just  so  in  our  cities,  public 
works  of  great  magnitude,  well  paved  streets,  and 
well  built  public  buildings  have  been  provided,  but 
little  attention  in  proportion  has  been  paid  to  the  de- 
velopment of  recreational  facilities  to  conserve  public 
health,  or  to  the  training  of  the  moral  and  aesthetic 
sense  of  the  community  through  architecture,  music 
and  other  forms  of  art.  The  protection  of  property  as 
evidenced  by  our  police  and  fire  departments  has  far 
surpassed  the  protection  of  our  public  health  and 
morals,  at  least  if  we  take  the  expenditures  for  these 
two  functions  as  a  basis  for  this  statement.  This  situ- 
ation, however  is  rapidly  undergoing  radical  changes 
and  some  publicists  have  gone  .so  far  as  to  urgethat 
the  expenditures- for  the  social,  moral,  physical,  and 
intellectual  well-being  of  the  citizens  should  equal,  if 
not  exceed,  the  expenditures  for  merely  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  city.  Should  municipahties  lag  be- 
hind progressive  business  organizations  in  these  mat- 
ters? Obviously  not?  The  experience  of  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  and  the 
National  City  Bank  in  providing  their  employees  with 
opportunities    for    recreation    and    self -improvement 


needs  only  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  demonstrate 
how  successful  such  methods  are.  How  much  greater 
success  can  the  cities  attain  with  their  wider  fields  for 
the  development  of  those  important  functions  of  teach- 
ing the  citizens  how  best  to  live  and  to  enjoy  life! 
The  logical  development  of  these  functions  would  -ef- 
fect not  only  actual  money  savings  but  also  the  more 
important  saving  of  the  human  resources  of  the  com- 
munity. 

There  are  certain  requisites  which  are  necessary  for 
the  framing  of  a  financial  program.  No  financial  pro- 
gram can  be  definitely  determined  upon  unless  the 
valuation  of  property  shall  be  put  upon  the  most  equit- 
able basis.  This  is  on  a  too  per  cent  valuation.  If 
property  is  valued  at  lOO  per  cent  there  is  less  likeli- 
hood of  there  being  discrimination  between  next-door 
neighbors.  For  that  reason,  it  is  essential  that  cities 
adopt  the  lOo  per  cent  valuation  as  the  standard  for 
their  assessments. 

Real  estate  values  should  be  stabilized  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. This  can  be  done  by  enacting  legislation  that 
will  permit  the  establishment  of  zones  or  districts  for 
residential,  commercial  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
Nothing  has  had  a  tendency  to  so  disrupt  real  estate 
values  as  the  sudden  shifting  of  business  or  commer- 
cial interests  from  one  section  of  a  city  to  another. 
Once  our  real  estate  values  are  stabilized,  our  city  plan 
will  be  one  step  nearer  realization. 

A  nearly  uniform  tax  rate  is  both  the  result  and  an 
essential  of  a  financial  program.  Once  our  real  estate 
values  are  stabilized  and  our  administrative  program 
planned,  it  will  be  necessary  to  classify  our  expendi- 
tures in  order  to  determine  how  they  shall  be  financed. 
Most  authorities  have  agreed  that  operating  expenses 
shall  be  paid  for  out  of  current  funds  and  plant  ex- 
penditures out  of  bond  funds.  The  Comptroller's  of- 
fice in  Milwaukee  is  advocating  the  principle  of  financ- 
ing all  expenditures  of  a  recurring  nature,  such  as  the 
building  of  schools  and  streets,  out  of  current  funds. 
This  principle  has  the  endorsement  of  Prof.  Seligman 
of  Columbia  University,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
public  finance  in  the  United  States.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  policy  will  reduce  the  debt  charges  of  the  city 
and  will  tend  to  stabilize  the  tax  rate.  Once  our  tax 
rate  is  comparatively  stable  and  based  upon  a  uniform 
assessed  valuation,  the  amount  of  revenue  available 
from  this  source  can  be  quite  definitely  determined. 

A  financial  program  for  a  period  of  years  cannot  be 
developed    unless   a    thorough -going    and    continuing 


"In  place  of  national  partisanship  we  should  have  i 
problems  on  a  local  b&sia."~Rlchard  S.  Chtlda. 


I  every  city  local  parties,  to  consider  local 
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study  is  made  of  sources  of  revenue.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  which  devolve  upon  the 
framers  of  such  a  program.  The  sources  of  revenue 
of  the  municipality  are  hmited.  After  the  stability  of 
assessed  valuations  has  been  assured  and  the  feasibility 
of  a  uniform  tax  rate  has  been  demonstrated,  the  larg- 
est source  of  revenue  of  the  municipality  has  been 
considered.  It  is  then  essential  to  study  carefully  what 
other  sources  of  revenue  exist  and  to  forecast  changes 
in  economic  conditions  which  might  affect  these 
sources.  The  prohibition  wave  has  shown  how  essen- 
tial it  is  for  this  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Alt  cities  where  liquor  is  now  sold,  derive  revenue, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  liquor  licenses.  This 
revenue  may  be  eliminated  at  any  time  by  legislation. 
Should  a  financial  program  be  based  upon  revenues 
which  is  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  outside  authority,  much 
of  the  benefit  of  such  a  program  will  be  wasted.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  very  essential  to  study  continuously 
the  sources  from  which  revenues  can  be  derived. 

A  financial  program  should  also  be  based  upon  cer- 
tain well  defined  uses  to  which  funds  may  be  put.  It 
has  been  decided  as  a  principle  of  public  finance  that 
the  revenue  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  credit  of 
the  city  should  be  expended  for  such  objects  only 
whose  life  equals  or  exceeds  the  term  of  the  credit 
instrument.  The  question  as  to  whether  sinking  fund 
or  serial  bonds  should  be  issued  has  been  quite  defi- 
nitely determined  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  question 
as  to  whether  refunding  bonds  shall  be  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  land  is  a  question  which  ought 
to  be  considered  in  arranging  a  financial  program. 
The  matter  as  to  the  legal  limitation  of  the  bonded 
debt  and  as  to  the  method  of  issuing  bonds  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  may  be  issued,  are  questions 
which  very  vitally  affect  a  financial  program.  There 
are  instances  on  record  of  cases  where  one  section  of 
the  law  provides  that  the  city  may  acquire  certain 
properties  but  provides  for  no  method  of  financing  the 
same.  There  are  other  cases  where  the  definition  as 
to  what  constitutes  indebtedness  against  the  credit  of 
the  city  is  so  carefully  prescribed  that  the  bonding 
power  of  the  city  is  so  limited  as  to  cripple  the  proper 
development  of  the  city.  No  subject  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered more  carefully  in  mapping  out  a  financial  pro- 
gram than  the  question  of  what  changes  in  existing 
laws  are  needed  for  the  proper  development  of  such  3 
program. 

The  public  needs  to  be  kept  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  administrative  plans  and  the  method  of  financing 
these  plans  in  order  that  they  can  be  properly  carried 
forward.    Should  the  proposition  of  a  continuous  pro- 
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gram  be  developed,  we  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  the  public  should  be  taken  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  officials  and  that  it  be  given  the  full  plans 
in  order  that  the  people  may  decide  whether  or  not 
they  desire  to  have  those  plans  carried  out.  The  or- 
derly growth  of  cities  has  been  more  retarded  and  mis- 
directed through  lack  of  an  advertising  campaign  of 
the  plans  proposed,  than  by  any  other  one  cause. 

The  great  political  parties  of  the  country  are  wont 
to  place  their  principles  before  the  citizens  in  plat- 
forms with  the  idea  that  they  shall  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  voter.  If  the  voters'  interest  in  a  party  can  be 
aroused  by  an  enunciation  of  principles,  how  much 
more  can  his  interest  in  civic  affairs  be  awakened  by 
•a  plan  for  the  future  expansion  of  his  home  city. 
Good  government  should  advertise  its  wares,  the  same 
as  any  progressive  business  advertises  its  product. 

The  business  and  commercial  interests  also  should 
cooperate  with  the  municipal  authorities  in  arranging 
a  program  for  the  city.  The  expansion  of  business 
interests  vitally  affects  not  only  t!ie  city  government 
and  its  costs,  but  also  the  entire  economic  and  social 
interests  of  the  community.  Unless  sufficient  infor- 
mation is  given  to  the  authorities  in  advance  so  that 
proper  steps  can  be  taken  to  meet  this  expansion,  the 
city  government  will  be  unprepared  to  cope  with  it. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  team  woik  between  the  city 
and  its  citizens. 

To  cite  an  example,  we  were  In  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
during  the  period  of  the  boom  due  to  the  great  expan- 
sion of  the  plants  of  the  General  Electric  and  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Companies.  Their  growth  was  so 
rapid  that  the  city  could  not  build  streets,  sewers, 
schoolhouses  or  even  houses  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  ever-increasing  population.  The  result  was  that 
only  the  physical  expansion  of  the  city  was  looked 
after  and  that  inadequately.  There  was  no  park  sys- 
tem planned  and  a  city  plan  was  not  even  considered. 
The  school  system  was  swamped  and  consequently 
many  of  those  who  needed  an  education  most  were 
denied  the  opportunity  of  getting  it.  Much  of  this  we 
believe  could  have  been  avoided  had  the  commercial 
interests  of  that  community  adyised  the  authorities  of 
the  probable  growth  of  these  industries.  The  authori- 
ties could  at  least  then  have  prepared  some  tentative 
plans  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  willingness  of  the 
commercial  and  business  interests  to  cooperate  with 
the  government  is  evidenced  by  the  various  Councils 
of  Defense  in  these  troublous  times  and  this  willing- 
ness should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse  when  peace  is 
again  restored. 

The  most  essential  thing  needed  for  the  development 
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of  such  a  program  as  we  have  proposed  is  continuity 
of  administrative  policy.  We  believe  that  a  well  de- 
veloped long-tenn  program  given  proper  publicity  can 
become  the  common  property  of  all  parties  or  factions 
in  the  community.  There  may  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  details  but  the  broad  essentials  of  the 
plan  need  not  be  modified.  Once  these  essentials  are 
well  established,  no  party  or  faction  would  dare  to  de- 
lay or  refuse  to  take  such  steps  as  would  result  in  the 
development  of  the  plan. 

The  Comptrollers  and  financial  officers  of  the  mu- 
nicipality are  the  connecting  links  between  the  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  officials  of  the  government. 
They  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  they  be  called  into  consul- 
tation with  the  administrative  officials  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  funds  can  be  provided  to  carry 
out  their  plans.  These  financial  officers  have  available 
all  of  the  past  experience  of  the  municipality  in  the 
way  of  expenditures  as  well  as  revenues.  The  ex- 
perience of  their  office  makes  them  competent  advisers 
in  the  matter  of  public  finance.  For  this  reason  they 
are  able  to  advise  administrative  heads  as  to  their 
cost  estimates.  On  the  other  hand,  legislative  bodies 
must  look  to  those  officials  to  furnish  them  the  infor- 
mation as  to  where  and  how  they  can  secure  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministrative officials.  The  comptrollers  or  financial 
officers  of  the  city  can  thus  act  as  intermediaries  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  administrative  organizations. 
They  can  demonstrate  to  the  administrative  officials 
whether  or  not  their  plans  are  too  expensive  in  the 
light  of  past  experience  and  they  can  also  demonstrate 
to  the  l^slative  officials  whether  the  plans  of  the  ad- 
ministrative officials  are  reasonable  and  whether  funds 
can  be  made  available  without  disturbing  the  credit  of 
the  city.  Harmony  between  the  administrative  and 
l^slative  branches  of  government  is  as  essential  as 
harmony  within  the  administrative  branches.  The  op- 
portunity to  bring  this  about  is  at  the  door  of  the  comp- 
troller. No  greater  public  service  can  be  performed 
than  this. 

Our  progress  in  the  art  of  government  will  always 
be  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  -orderly  plans  for  de- 
velopment are  well  laid  and  perfected.  Foresight 
rather  than  hind-sight  should  impel  us  to  adopt  "pre- 
paredness" as  our  motto.  No  greater  service  to  the 
advancement  of  government  can  be  rendered  than  the 
adoption  of  the  idea  of  providing  a  continuous  ad- 
ministrative program  backed  by  a  continuous  financial 
prt^am  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  future  officials  and  to 
which  they  will,  in  the  main,  adhere. 


President's  Address 
{Continued  from  page  6) 
this  has  been  due  to  the  natural  difficulty  of  getting 
started  in  a  new  line  of  endeavor  and,  since,  as  I  am 
informed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  the  number  of 
inquiries  reaching  the  Bureau  has  gradually  increased 
each  month,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  coming  to  utilize 
our  opportunities  in  this  direction.  Moreover,  the  Bu- 
reau has  upon  its  own  initiative  furnished  us  with  in- 
formation which  has  not  only  proved  valuable  but. 
coming  without  our  request,  has  quickened  us  to  a 
realization  of  our  own  needs.  The  fact  that  we  have 
a  source  to  which  we  can  go  for  up-to-date  information 
on  all  phases  of  municipal  affairs,  at  once  removes  us 
from  the  state  of  helplessness  in  which  we  previously 
existed  and  places  us  in  the  advantageous  situation  of 
being  able  to  quickly  summon  assistance,  and  to  get  not 
only  the  help  and  counsel  of  one  but  of  all  those  from 
all  over  the  land  who  have  contributed  to  the  store  of 
expert  knowledge  which  is  found  in  the  material  on 
file  in  our  Bureau,  as  soon  as  the  need  for  such  assist- 
ance is  perceived. 

In  working  out  a  definite  and  practicable  method  for 
solving  our  problem  as  it  relates  to  state  legislation 
we  have  had  to  exercise  the  utmost  degree  of  deliber- 
ation and  care  in  formulating  a  plan  which  would  have 
the  meiits  both  of  efficiency  and  practicability  as  re- 
gards the  function  it  would  perform  for  us,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  not  only  workable  in  its  relation  with 
the  legislature  but  absolutely  fair  and  above  board  in 
all  its  relations  with  all  those  interested  in  State  legisla- 
tion and  in  its  advocacy  and  opposition  to  measures.  In 
other  words,  standing  on  the  basis  that  all  our  demo- 
cratic law-making  institutions  are  erected  upon,  namely 
— that  legislation  should  reflect  the  will  of  at  least  the 
majority  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole  of  the 
people,  we  have  had  before  us  the  difficult  task  of 
devising  a  plan  whereby  we  might  definitely  know, 
when  we  ask  the  legislature  for  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  a  certain  measure,  that  our  request  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  at  least  a  majority  of  those  whom 
such  legislation  would  affect.  We  now  think  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  solution  of  this  phase  of  our  problem. 
The  Director  of  our  Bureau  has  worked  this  plan  out 
and  will  present  it  at  this  session  of  our  Convention. 
He  has  informed  me  that  he  does  not  make  any  claims 
for  it  at  all  but  that,  like  everything  else  depending 
upon  results  for  approval,  its  merits  or  lack  of  merits 
are  to  be  shown  by  its  operation.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  arrived  at  with  deliberation  and  care, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  experiences  grow 
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legislative  service  which  was  rendered  by  our  Bureau 
during  the  1917  Legislature,  perhaps  we  may  safely 
predict  that  it  will  be  a  success. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  at  this  time  to  give  a  de- 
tailed review  of  our  achievements  during  the  past 
year,  but  one  thing  which  we  have  done  is  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  mentioned.  I  refer  to  the 
help  which  the  New  Jersey'  State  League  of  Munici- 
palities has  given  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Council  of 
Defense.  Perhaps  our  organization  can  justly  lay 
claim  here  to  having  rendered  the  state  a  distinctive 
and  highly  valuable  service.  At  least  our  organization 
has  been  the  means  of  saving  the  state  thousands  of 
dollars.  New  Jersey  has  solved  its  State  Council  of 
Defense  problem  in  a  different  way  to  that  of  any  other 
state  in  the  union.  The  State  Council  is  organized 
with  the  municipalities  as  its  units  and,  thus  organized, 
it  considered  a  utilization  of  the  organization  of  the 
State  League  of  Municipalities,  and  the  workers  fa- 
miliar with  its  machinery,  to  be  the  most  efficient  means 
of  carrying  on  the  vrar  emergency  work  in  New  Jersey, 
The  League  undertook  the  task,  in  addition  to  continu- 
ing its  regular  work,  and  by  so  doing  has  .saved  the 
state  the  very  considerable  sum  of  money  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  expended  in  setting  up  duplicate 
machinery  and  in  training  a  new  staff.  Moreover, 
the  work  was  began  with  greater  despatch  than  in  most 
of  the  other  states  because  we  had  contact  and  working 
relations  already  established  with  each  local  govern- 
mental unit,  and  the  work  has  been  performed,  in  all 
essential  respects,  at  least  as  well  as  in  any  state  in 
the  union  and  thus  far  New  Jersey  has  not  been 
obliged  to  spend  one  penny  of  the  state's  money  for 
this  purpose.  I  am  sure  that  the  citizens  of  the  state 
as  a  whole  do  not  understand  and,  therefore,  do  not 
appreciate  the  valuable,  patriotic  service  which  the 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  has  thus 
rendered  them.  This  is  not  a  bid  for  recognition ; 
the  work  has  been  done,  as  all  patriotic  war  work  is 
being  done,  for  the  benefit  of  our  country  and  for  the 
good  of  our  common  cause,  and  our  League  would 
have  been  amiss  if  it  had  not  been  able  and  .willing  to 
perform  this  work,  but  at  least  it  is  worth  noting  here 
that  our  organization  has  been  found  to  be  worth 
something  to  the  state  in  our  present  crisis. 

In  addition  to  the  program  of  our  Bureau,  as  at 
present  outlined,  I  have  one  further  proposition  to  sug- 
gest for  the  coming  year.  That  is  that  our  League  get 
behind  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  project  and  aid 
in  pushing  it  through  to  a  successful  conclusion.    This 


is  one  of  the  really  big  things  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  great  state  and  I  feel  that  it  is  not  only 
the  duty  of  an  organization  such  as  ours,  to  lend  its 
active  support  to  this  movement  but  that  it  is  our 
opportunity  to  render  the  state  a  signal  service  and 
at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  which  will  aid  greatly 
in  making  our  League  the  powerful  organization  that 
we  desire  it  to  be. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that,  in  addition  to  the 
exchange  of  experiences  of  our  various  municipali- 
ties, which  is  made  possible  by  our  Bureau  acting  as 
a  central  agency,  our  League  also  makes  possible  a 
very  valuable  exchange  of  experiences  through  the 
personal  contact  which  we,  as  oflicials  of  municipali- 
ties, get  at  our  Conventions.  Moreover,  this  is  not 
only  a  source  of  profit  but,  of  course,  also  of  pleasure. 
However,  I  would  very  frankly  say  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  League  of  Municipalities  was  not  organized, 
and  is  not  now,  and  I  hope  never  shall  be,  carried  on 
with  a  view  to  the  personal  pleasure  of  the  officials  of 
its  member  municipalities.  Here  is  a  phase  of  our  ac- 
tivities which  might  easily  degenerate  into  superficiahty 
and  become  a  menace  to  our  progress  and  to  the  good 
work  wc  have  so  auspiciously  begun.  Our  organiza- 
tion emphatically  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  social  inter- 
course, however  profitable  that  may  be  as  a  by-product 
of  our  Conventions.  I  think  that  we  have  acted  wisely 
in  discontinuing  the  plan  of  holding  semi-annual  con- 
ventions as  originally  inaugurated,  with  a  mid-summer 
gathering  in  addition  to  the  one  which  we  are  now 
holding.  A  convention  held  in  the  summer  would  be 
conducive  chiefly  to  sociability  which,  however  valua- 
ble in  itself,  has  no  important  place  in  such  an  organi- 
zation as  this.  We  were  organized  for  business,  we 
are  performing  that  business  and,  it  is  my  candid 
opinion,  that  we  can  best  continue  to  carry  on  our 
business  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  our 
municipalities  by  developing  the  work  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  and  by  having  but  one  convention  each 
year,  with  that  convention  built  upon  the  idea,  as  is 
this  one,  (a  fact  which  is  clearly  evident  by  the  pro- 
gram for  these  two  days)  of  giving  the  municipal 
officials  something  which  wilt  make  them  more  efficient, 
stimulate  them  to  greater  endeavors  in  rendering  ser- 
vice to  their  people,  and  perhaps  enlarge  our  vision 
of  the  part  which  the  modem  municipality  must  play 
in  the  great  work  which  is  opening  before  us,  of  mak- 
ing America  efficient  for  the  citizens  of  our  great 
democracy,  thus  supplementing  the  work  that  is  now 
being  done  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
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Pavements 
(Continued  from  page  15) 
formulation  of  paving  specification  and  held  in  rigid 
application  to  the  performance  of  the  work  or  changed 
by  concession  allowed,  which  concession  may  seriously 
inHuence  the  ultimate  construction  of  the  pavement  and 
seriously  alter  the  character  of  the  street  and  weaken 
its  ability  to  withstand  the  use  and  travel  to  which  it 
is  opened.  It  becomes  very  essential  to  determine 
upon  the  qualifications  of  contractor  as  well  as  engi- 
neer where  success  is  to  be  obtained  in  street  paving. 
The  contractor,  to  be  duly  qualified,  should  be  able  to 
measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  involved  in  his  hon- 
esty, integrity  and  juilgnienr.  An  education  in  the  de- 
tails of  a  clear  conscience,  more  than  a  review  of  those 
principles  which  are  already  acknowledged  to  be  es- 
sential to  successful  pavement  building,  is  what  some 
people  need  and  it  is  no  less  unpardonable  on  the  part 
of  those  who  employ  the  services  of  questionable 
workmen  than  it  is  for  the  employee  of  unstable  repu- 
tation. That  person  to  be  held  accountable  for  poor 
workmanship  in  any  line  of  municipal  building  is 
found  to  be  the  one  upon  whose  responsibility  rests 
the  employment  of  efficient  or  deficient  assistance  in 
the  discharging  of  those  duties  directly  or  indirectly 
performed  under  his  personal  supervision,  duties  which 
directly  examplify  his  own  personal  code  of  principles. 

Of  all  the  various  kinds  of  street  pavements  tried 
out  in  our  municipalities,  the  asphalt  pavement  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  satisfactory  for  ordinary  usage 
since  it  not  only  withstands  the  continual  wear  of 
traffic,  when  properly  laid,  but  it  is  one  of  our  most 
sanitary  pavements  in  that  it  is  impervious  to  water, 
easily  cleaned,  free  from  noxious  odors,  smooth,  easy 
in  tread  and  durgble.  Like  all  other  pavements,  as- 
phalt demands  a  certain  amount  of  travel  over  its  sur- 
face in  order  that  it  be  maintained  in  better  condition. 
Some  pavements,  of  course,  demand  more  traffic  than 
others,  depending  upon  their  construction.  A  pave- 
ment possessing  a  binding  tendency  of  its  component 
parts  and  an  essential  uniting  of  the  constituents  of  the 
mass  comprising  its  construction  demands  a  greater 
proportion  of  travel.  Asphalt  is  classed  as  one  of 
these  pavements  and  for  this  reason,  while  so  practi- 
cally indispensable  to  the  ordinary  city  street,  becomes 
a  poor  pavement  for  outlying  districts  where  the  travel 
becomes  very  light  and  infrequent. 

The  expense  involved  in  asphaltic  paving  is  mainly 
found  in  the  initial  construction.  Special  machinery 
and  tools  are  essentially  required  for  this  work  and 
these  bear  their  influences  in  the  increasing  of  the 
initial  cost.    The  cost  of  a  welt  laid  asphalt  pavement 
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will  range  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  square  yard  in- 
cluding the  concrete  base.  The  satisfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  pavement  is  dependent  to  a  great  degree 
upon  the  character  and  nature  of  this  concrete  foun- 
dation and  all  pavements  built  upon  a  base  of  concrete 
construction  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  work- 
manship displayed  in  the  building  of  this  base.  As- 
phalt pavements  call  for  some  definite  lineament  to 
hold  the  sides  intact,  and  the  concrete  curb  or  com- 
bination curb  and  gutter  are  the  most  practical  and 
satisfactory  for  such  purpose.  The  cost  of  the 
straight  curb  will  range  from  $0.45  to  $.50  per  lineal 
foot  and  that  of  the  combination  curb  and  gutter  from 
$0.60  to  $0.90  per  lineal  foot. 

Brick  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  a 
paving  material.  For  streets  carrying  considerable 
heavy  traffic  and  not  too  steep  in  grade',  brick  will 
prove  a  good  paving.  For  the  best  success  the  brick 
should  be  laid  on  a  concrete  base.  A  thin  layer  of  sand 
should  then  be  spread  over  the  concrete  so  as  to  fill 
up  all  depressions  that  may  appear  in  the  surface  of 
the  face  and  thus  afford  an  even  and  uniform  floor 
for  the  brick.  It  is  not  practical  to  lay  brick  fiat  in 
pavement  construction  but  alw^ays  face  to  face  with 
the  narrow  side  up.  It  is  not  advisable  to  pave  with 
brick  if  the  street  is  to  be  subjected  to  very  heavy 
traffic  and  the  grade  is  5  per  cent  or  over  unless  the 
edges  that  are  to  be  exposed  in  the  pavement  are 
beveled  so  as  to  afford  sure  footing.  A  sweeping  of 
thin  cement  grouting  over  the  surface  of  the  pave- 
ment after  the  brick  are  placed  is  sometimes  resorted 
to  and  is  a  practice  having  some  merit.  Brick  pave- 
ments should  never  be  laid  without  a  curb  to  aid  in 
keeping  the  shape  of  the  pavement  and  preventing  the 
brick  from  becoming  dislocated.  Vitrified  brick  of 
any  standard  quality  should  be  used  exclusively. 

The  cost  of  a  well  laid  brick  pavement  will  average 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  square  yard  exclusive  of  the 
concrete  base  and  curb  and  the  cost  including  these 
will  range  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  square  yard.  While 
the  brick  makes  one  of  our  cheapest  and  most  satis- 
factory pavements  when  properly  constructed  there  is 
an  objection  to  be  found  in  the  noise,  which  objection 
becomes  well  grounded  so  far  as  residential  thorough- 
fares are  concerned. 

The  cement-concrete  pavement  which  has,  within 
recent  years,  been  put  to  broad  and  extensive  use,  has 
proven  a  substantial  pavement  for  heavy  traffic  but  it 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  pavement  of  much  eco- 
nomical value  regardless  of  the  fact  that  its  advocates 
proclaim  a  very  minimum  maintenance  and  a  sanitary 
value  in  connection  with  its  uriceep./^This  pavenwnt 
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is  impractical  in  several  ways.  It  cannot  be  used  on 
steep  grades  on  account  of  the  smooth  wearing  surface 
and  the  liability  connected  therewith  of  a  slippery  sur- 
face in  winter.  It  possesses  no  elasticity  whatever 
and  is  therefore  extremely  hard  on  horses  especially 
in  down-grade  traffic.  The  only  recommendation  for 
concrete  paving  is  that  it  be  so  constructed  as  to  event- 
ually become  a  base  for  a  bituminous  asphalt  carpet. 
It  is  with  such  end  in  view  that  the  concrete  pavement 
should  be  planned  and  constructed.  The  cost  of  a 
cement-concrete  pavement  will  average  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  square  yard  and  where  there  is  occasion  of 
the  applying  of  the  bituminous  asphalt  carpet,  this  may 
be  applied  at  from  $0.20  to  $0.30  per  square  yard.  In 
applying  this  carpet  it  becomes  very  essential  that 
special  precaution  be  made  to  thoroughly  clean  the 
surface  of  the  pavement  before  the  asphalt  mixture  is 
put  down. 

Much  attention  is  being  paid  the  wood-block  pave- 
ment on  streets  canying  a  moderate  traffic  and  of 
comparatively  flat  grades.  In  cases  where  the  travel 
is  not  too  heavy  this  class  of  pavement  ought  to  hold 
up  and  prove  satisfactory.  The  wood-blocks  are  cut 
•  in  rectangular  shape  and  treated  with  a  preparation  of 
creosote  to  prolong  their  durability.  The  odor  of  this 
creosote  may  prove  objectionable,  if  not  offensive, 
especially  during  warm  weather.  The  method  of 
construction  of  the  wood-block  pavement  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  brick  paving  with  the  exception  that  in 
the  wood-block  paving  process  an  application  of  heated 
tar  is  used  for  filling  the  joints  between  the  blocks  in 
place  of  the  cement  grouting  as  resorted  to  in  the 
brick  pavement  construction.  A  thin  scattering  of  fine 
screenings  should  be  applied  after  the  brushing  of  the 
heated  tar  into  the  joints  so  as  to  facilitate  conven- 
ient traffic  over  the  pavement  without  the  accumula- 
tion of  too  much  tar  to  the  wheels  of  traffic  vehicles. 
Wood-blocks  may  be  obtained  in  diifferent  grades  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  wood  used 
and  the  process  through  which  these  are  passed  in  the 
application  of  the  creosote.  Red  or  white  cedar  blocks 
are  considered  best  for  these  block  pavements  and 
their  subjection  to  the  creosote  application  makes  them 
impervious  to  water  and  thus  greatly  increases  their 
durability  and  wearing  quality.  The  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  the  wood,  in  the  process  of  seasoning  and 
treating  with  the  creosote  preparation,  may  develop 
defects  and  it  thus  becomes  a  good  policy  to  have  the 
wood-blocks  thoroughly  inspected  before  they  are  laid. 
The  appearance  of  "shakes"  or  a  separating  of  the 
growth-rings,  in  the  wood  makes  an  inferior  block 
and  is  therefore  sufficient  caiise   for  condemning  it 


for  use  in  a  good  and  well-laid  pavement.  In  cases 
where  these  "shakes"  appear  well  towards  the  ends  of 
the  blocks,  a  trimming  down  may  result  in  the  utility 
of  the  blocks. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  pro  and  con  r^ardii^  the 
practicability  of  the  wood-block  pavement  for  city 
thoroughfares.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  pave- 
ment will  stand  up  under  moderate  trafiic  but  the 
comparative  cost,  as  against  that  of  other  desirable 
pavements,  brings  into  account  the  consideration  of 
the  justice  in  the  extra  expenditure  in  favor  of  wood- 
block paving.  The  cost  of  construction  of  a  well  laid 
wood-block  pavement  will  average  from  $2,50  to  $3.50 
per  square  yard  which  cost  may  be  reduced  only 
through  the  use  of  wood-blocks  given  a  lighter  treat- 
ment of  creosote  but  then  we  get  a  greater  liability  in 
the  ability  of  the  pavement  to  hold  up  under  the  stress 
of  traffic  to  which  it  may  be  subjected  and  so  it,  there- 
fore, remains  a  doubtful  question  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
mark  of  economy  to  resort  to  wood-blocks  given  only 
the  average  application  of  creosote  because  these  be- 
come cheaper.  The  building  of  the  wood-block  should 
be  on  a  base  of  concrete  and  the  method  similar  to  that 
resorted  to  in  the  laying  of  brick  paving. 

The  pavements  made  reference  to  thus  far  had  more 
bearing  as  regards  commercial  thoroughfares  which 
handle  the  heavier  traffic  than  the  thoroughfares  which 
pass  through  the  residence  and  outlying  districts  of 
the  city  and  into  the  outskirts.  While  there  are  some 
pavements,  already  mentioned  that  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory both  in  the  business  districts  and  the  residential 
sections,  such  as  the  asphalt,  cement-concrete  with  as- 
phalt carpet  and,  in  a  few  instances  perhaps,  the  wood- 
block, there  are  pavements  which  should  be  confined 
alone  to  such  thoroughfares  as  residential  streets, 
boulevards,  drives  and  avenues  together  with  road- 
ways running  out  into  the  outlying  districts  and  into 
the  country. 

Next  to  the  asphalt  pavement,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  widely  used  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
thoroughfares  for  residence  purposes,  and  where  the 
traffic  becomes  restricted  to  a  great  extent  to  the  use 
of  rubber  tires  and  light  vehicles,  the  rock  macadam 
pavement  is  being  given  almost  paramount  attention 
and  consideration.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  the 
construction,  as  considered  against  the  cost  of  other 
pavements  that  may  serve  a  similar  purpose,  puts  the 
favor  so  much  towards  macadam  that  it  has  become 
the  universal  pavement  for  our  residential  and  pleas- 
ure drives  and  thoroughfares.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  macadam  pavements  known  as  the  hand-broken 
stone  pavement  and  the  crusher-brokep  stone  nave- 
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ment.  In  many  instances  it  becomes  a  good  policy  to 
combine  the  two  by  resorting  to  liand  broken  stone 
for  the  initial  course  where  labor  is  cheap  and  can  be 
secured  at  an  advantage  over  the  expense  involved  by 
crusher-broken  stone  for  this  initial  or  first  course. 
However,  in  the  general  method  of  construction  of 
macadam  pavement  it  will  be  found  that  the  use  of 
crusher-broken  stone  for  the  entire  work  will  prove 
the  most  satisfactory,  considering  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  two  methods  comparatively. 

The  importance  in  macadam  pavement  construction 
lies  in  the  securing  of  a  firm  subgrade  and  good  roll- 
ing of  the  different  courses  as  they  are  laid  in  their 
consecutive  order.  A  uniformity  of  the  broken  stone 
should  be  sought  for  and  care  exercised  to  reject  such 
stone  as  may  measure  over  the  regulation  size  of  the 
average  stone  applied  in  the  respective  courses.  Soft 
stone  should  not  be  used  but  rather  any  stone  possess- 
ing a  hard  character  which  shows  no  tendency  to 
crumble  or  become  easily  disintegrated.  Macadam 
pavements  should  be  given  a  crowning  to  afford  ready 
drainage  of  the  surface  of  the  pavements  as  their  abil- 
ity to  stand  up  depends  largely  upon  their  becoming 
impervious  to  water.  In  the  construction  of  the  pave- 
ment, the  rolling  should  always  be  from  the  sides  of 
the  pavement  towards  the  crown  to  prevent  a  flatten- 
ing out  and  keep  the  oval  shape  of  the  pavement  in- 
tact- It  is  advisable  to  thoroughly  water  the  top  or 
binder  course  at  the  time  it  is  being  laid  so  as  to  al- 
low the  fine  particles  of  grit  to  work  their  way  into  the 
interstices  of  the  lower  course  and  thoroughly  bind 
themselves  with  this  course. 

The  cost  of  well  laid  macadam  will  range  from 
$0.90  to  $1.15  per  square  yard.  The  expense  will  vary 
according  to  the  length  of  haul  from  crusher  to  place 
of  construction  and  this  consideration  will  influence 
the  constructive  cost  and  should  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  engineer  in  preparing  the  estimate  of  expense. 
The  use  of  bituminous  pitch  either  by  the  injection 
process  or  as  a  surface  application  is  frequently  re- 
sorted to.  Where  the  top  course  is  thoroughly  worked 
into  the  lower  course  and  the  binding  process  well 
executed  by  means  of  thorough  watering  and  roiling, 
a  good  brooming  of  the  finished  surface  with  the  oil, 
after  it  has  had  the  opportunity  to  become  suflSciently 
dry  so  as  "to  absorb  the  oil,  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Where  this  method  is  used,  a  light  scattering  of  fine 
grit  over  the  freshly  oiled  surface  will  become  effectual 


in  assisting  the  binding  properties  of  the  oil  and  also 
serve  a  convenience  to  traffic  by  eliminating  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  oil  on  wheels  and  under  foot.  The 
cost  of  oiling  will  be  greatest  at  the  first  application 
and  will  vary  from  $0.20  to  $0.30  per  square  yard. 
.A.n  occasional  oiling  will  become  necessary  for  main- 
tainance  but  this  need  not  be  applied  but  about  twice 
a  year  on  pavements  carrying  any  great  amount  of 
traffic,  otherwise  a  good  oiling  once  a  year,  preferably 
in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  will  suffice. 

Macadam  pavements  are  sometimes  affected  by  diffi- 
culties pertaining  to  their  maintenance  rather  than  to 
their  construction.  On  grades  of  over  five  percent 
they  will  show  tendencies  to  wash  and  guUy  and  a 
constant  guard  becomes  necessary  to  keep  the  road- 
way in  a  state  of  preservation.  The  secret  of  a  well 
laid  macadam  pavement  is  found  in  its  ability  to  stand 
the  wear  of  traffic  and  weather  conditions  and  this 
can  be  brought  about  by  a  well  constructed  pavement 
and  a  careful  and  efficient  maintenance.  Macadam 
pavements  may  be  given  a  finished  appearance  by,  the 
cement  curb  or  combination  curb  and  gutter.  This 
becomes  necessary  along  boulevards  and  such  thor- 
oughfares as  present  a  formal  appearance  but  on  park 
drives,  country  roads  and  such  pavements  as  pass 
through  more  natural  environments,  the  curb  may  be 
eliminated  and  the  pavement  so  shaped  as  to  carry  off 
the  water  and  perform  the  work  otherwise  consigned 
to  the  curb  or  gutter.  In  such  instance  where  there 
is  no  definite  line  distinguished  by  the  construction  of 
a  curb,  especially  along  park  drives  and  roadways, 
special  care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  the  edges  of 
the  pavement  as  true  as  possible  so  as  not  to  obtain 
a  too  uneven  outline  along  the  thoroughfare. 

In  some  localities  along  the  sea  coasts  shell  roads 
are  proving  to  be  of  great  satisfaction.  They  are 
possessed  with  a  pleasant  resiliency  which  one  does 
not  find  in'  the  macadam  pavement  and,  aside  from 
this,  they  are  resistant,  strong  and  of  great  value  to 
the  lighter  forms  of  traffic.  The  construction  of  shell 
roads  is  very  similar  to  that  of  macadam  in  that  they 
demand  a  well  firmed  base  and  thorough  rolling  dur- 
ing the  process  of  construction.  They  require  an  oc- 
casional oiling  or  the  particles  of  broken  shell  begin 
to  work  up  and  the  pavement  becomes  loosened.  The 
cost  of  shell  roads  will  vary  from  $0.30  to  $0.50  per 
square  yard  in  localities  within  immediate  proximity 
of  the  place  where  the  shells  can  be  obtained. 
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Member  Municipalities  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities 


I. 

Allendale 

4" 

2. 

Allenhurst 

42 

3- 

Asbury  Park 

43 

4- 

Atlantic  City 

44 

5- 

Audubon 

45 

6. 

Avalon 

46 

7- 

Barnegat  City 

47 

8. 

Beach  Haven 

48 

9- 

Beach  wood 

49 

10. 

Bergenfield 

^0 

II. 

Bernards   Twp. 

51 

(Somerset  Co.) 

52 

12, 

Beverly 

53 

13- 

Bloomfield 

54 

14. 

Bogota 

55 

15- 

Bordentown 

5<> 

16. 

Bound  Brook 

57 

17- 

Bradley  Beach 

58 

18. 

Caldwell 

59 

19- 

Camden 

60 

20. 

Cape  May  City 

61 

21. 

Cape  May  Point 

62 

22. 

Carlstadt 

63 

23- 

Chatham 

64 

24. 

Chesterfield   Twp. 

f>s 

(Burlington   Co.) 

66 

25- 

Clayton 

-67 

26. 

Clementon  Twp. 

68 

(Camden  Co.) 

69 

27. 

Cliffs  ide  Park 

70 

28. 

Colltngswood 

71 

29. 

Commercial  Twp. 

72 

{Cumberland  Co.) 

73 

30. 

Cranford  Twp. 
(Union  Co.) 

74 

31- 

Dover 

75 

32. 

Dumont 

76 

33- 

Dunellen 

77 

34- 

East   Newark 

35- 

East  Orange 

78 

36. 

East  Rutherford 

79 

37- 

Edge  water 

38. 

Egg  Harbor  City 

80 

39- 

Elkabeth 

81 

40. 

Emerson 

82 

Englewood 
Engl e wood  Cliffs 
Essex  Fells 
Fair  Haven 
Fan  wood 
Farmingdale 
Fields  boro 
Flemington 
Fort  Lee 
Franklin 
Freehold 
Garfield 
Garwood 
Glen  Ridge 
Glen  Rock 
Gloucester  City 
Hackensack 
Ha  ddon  field 
Haddon  Heights 
Harrington   Park 
Harrison 
Hasbrouck  Hts. 
Ha  worth 
High  Bridge 
Highlands 

Hightstown 
Hobo  ken 
Hohokus 
Hopewell 
Irvington 
Jersey  City 

Kearny 
Keyport 
Lake  wood  Twp. 

(Ocean  Co.) 
Lambertville 
Lavallette 
Lawrence  Twp. 

(Mercer  Co.) 
Linden 
Linden  Twp. 

(Union  Co,) 
Lodi 

Long  Branch 
Longport 


83.  Madison 

84.  Magnolia 

85.  Matawan 

86.  Maywood 

87.  Merchantville 

88.  Metuchen 

89.  Midland  Park 

90.  Millburn  Twp. 

(Essex  Co.) 

91.  Millville 

92.  Monmouth  Beach 
93._  Montclair 

94.'  Montvale 

95.  Newark 

96.  Newton 

97.  North  Arlington 
r^.  North  Haledon 
99.  Nutley 

100.  Oakland 

loi.  Oaklyn 

102.  Ocean  City 

103.  Orange 

104.  Palisades  Park 

105.  Palmyra  Twp. 

(Burlington  Co.) 

106.  Passaic 

107.  Peniberton 

loS.  Pennsauken  Twp. 
(Camden  Co.) 

109.  Perth  Amboy 

1 10.  Pitman 

111.  Plainfiekl 

112.  Point  Pleasant 

113.  Pompton  Lakes 

114.  Princeton 

115.  Prospect  Park 

116.  Rahway 

117.  Ramsey 

118.  Raritan 

119.  Red  Bank 

120.  Ridgefieid 

121.  Ridgefieid  Park 

123.  Ridgewood 
12^.  Riverton 

124.  Rocky  Hill 


125.  Roosevelt  ■ 

(Chrome,  N.  J.) 

126.  Roselle 

127.  Roselle  Park 

128.  Rumson 

129.  Rutherford 

130.  Scotch  Plains  Twp. 

(Union  Co.) 

131.  Sea  Girt 

132.  Sea  Isle  City 

133.  Seaside  Heights 

134.  Seaside  Park 

135.  South  Amboy 

136.  S.  Orange  Twp. 

(Essex  Co.) 

137.  South  River 

1 38.  Summit 

139.  Swedesboro 

140.  Tenafly 

141.  Totawa 

142.  Trenton 

143.  Tuckerton 

144.  Union  Twp. 

(Union  Co.) 

145-  Up.  Freehold  Twp. 
(Monmouth  Co.) 

146.  Ventnor  City 

147.  Verona 

148.  Vineland 

149.  Washington 

150.  Weehawken  Twp. 

(Hudson  Co.) 

151.  Wenonah 

152.  Westfield 

153-  West  Hoboken 

154.  W.  Long  Branch 

155.  West  Orange 

156.  West  Paterson 

157.  Westwood 

158.  Wildwood 

159.  Wildwood  Crest 
ifio.  Woodbine 

161.  Woodbury 

162.  Woodlynne 

163.  Woodstown 


Does,  the  name  of  your  municipality  appear  here?  If  not,  you  are  not  doing  what  you  could, 
as  a  municipal  official,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  municipal  government. 

You  would  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the  League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other 
municipalities  in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  that,  constantly  arise  to  perplex  you,  the 
monthly  visit  of  this  periodical  to  each  of  your  officials,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  our  an- 
nual conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city  no  good.  Then  take  an  advance  municipal  step 
by  becoming  a  member  of  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalitiea.       ^^  1 
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Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey  ! 

If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OP  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  shoxild  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  fiw 
rendering  to  yotjr  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 

CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

of    

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

WHEREAS :  An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modern  scientific  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each  member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS ;  'The  above  named  orgaaization  and  the  etttablishment  of  Its  Bureau  have 
beenfullyauthorizedby  law,  (Acts  1915,  Cb.  163}  and  all  munlcipalilieH  of  the  state,  by  the  same 
act,  authorized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and  in 
view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  in  said  Le^ue;  now, 

THEREFORE:     BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the    

of   

that    join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Mimicipalities ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice  

be  designated  to  represent 

the   of  

in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
odier  information  with  respect  to  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  objert 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  aUar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform,"  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 
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A  CITY  THAT  IS  READY 

TO  PLAY  ITS  PART  IN 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 

DEMOCRACY 

1918  holds  definite  promise  of  many  and  unusual  demands  on  every 
city  in  this  nation.  Our  success  in  winning  this  war  is  going  to  depend 
very  largely  on  the  success  of  each  community  in  meeting  these  demands. 

The  strength  of  a  community — its  ability  to  get  things  done — depends 
mainly  on  the  strength  of  its  leadersliip. 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  simply  a  name  for  a  city's  organized 
leadership.  A  city  with  a  well  organized  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
much  the  same  advantage  over  a  city  without  one  that  a  regiment  has 
over  a  mob. 

The  city  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  marshalled  its  forces  through  the 
organization  of  the  Greater  Bethlehem  Association.  A  remarkably 
successful  campaign — completed  the  second  week  in  December — has 
given  this  body  2200  members  on  the  basis  of  $25  dues. 

The  men  of  Bethlehem  are  now  prepared  to  face  1918  with  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  play  their  part  in  the  Nation. 

The  Bethlehem  campaign  was  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  the 
American  City  Bureau.  There  is  time  for  a  campaign  of  the  same  sort 
in  your  city  in  January. 

The  same  services  that  achieved  success  in  Bethlehem  would  achieve 
success  in  your  city. 

Why  not,  at  least,  ask  us  to  tell  you  more  about  these  services? 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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MUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS 

Salary  Standardization  —  Budget  Making 

Centralized  Purchasing — Cost  Accounting 

Public  Utility  Service  and  Rate  Studies 

SURVEYS 

J.  L.  JACOBS  &  COMPANY 


Homdnock  BId(. 


Fine  Trees  for 

Street  and  Avenue  Planting 

TREES  that  thrive  under  large  and 
small  town  conditions.  Municipal 
authorities  will  be  interested  in  our 
illustrated  caXaiogue— "Suggestions  for 
Effeciloe  Planting:' 

ANDORRA    NURSERIES 

Wm.  W«nier  Harper,  Propriator 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Box  400 
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THE  WAR  AND  FIRE  PROTECTION 

The  War  demandi  that  you  keep  jranr  induitriea  runaing  at  top  apced.  without 
■ntemiption.  Thia  burden  tMt  heavily  on  your  Fire  Department.  Ii  it  equipped 
to  properly  meet  thii  reiponaibility  T  Amcrican-LaFrancc  motor  Arc  apparatut 
it  backed  bjr  the  experience  of  year*  of  Ipcciiliiation  on  fire  fighting  machinctj. 
American- La  France  apparatui  ii  the  solution  of  your  fire  fighting  problem*. 

/\j1tRm-hlMCEFlREENGWEfiIflIMY.^C. 
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ARTHUR  H.  HELDER 

Landscape  Architect 

Reports,    consultations    and 

lectures  on  all  landscape  work 

pertaining  to  municipal 

improvements. 

418  Reliance  BIdg.       Kansas  City.  Ho. 


F.J.Batchelder,C.r.A. 
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caantinc.  Advice  on  all  aceoonting  problanu.  Bettor 
methods  inatallod.  New  fiiiMBctal  leKiaUliaB  inter- 
preted and  applied.  ConpraheBiive  audita,  which 
■ffctrd  protectian  to  taxpcyers  and  snidance  to  fov- 
•mini  bcdiei. 
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Community  Organization  for  War* 


By  Colvin 

Chief,  Organisation  Service  Bureau   of 

Something  over  two  years  ago  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  installed  ,  a  bureau  of 
service  to  trade  and  commercial  organizations  and 
charged  it  with  the  duty  of  collecting  information 
onceming  the  activities  of  such  organizations  and 
answering  all  inquiries  from  them.  By  this  means 
methods  successfully  pursued  by  one  organization  are 
being  .nadc  known  to  others,  experimentation  is  re- 
duced and  efficiency  increased. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  the  bureau 
has  had  to  do  with  the  work  of  community  organiza- 
tions. Such  organizations  are,  or  should  be,  the 
mediums  through  which  the  people  can  express  them- 
selves collectively  on  questions  of  community  welfare 
and  through  which  they  can  make  their  collective  de- 
sires effective.  They  are  built  upon  the  fundamentally 
sound  principal  that  more  can  be  acomplished  by  work- 
ing together  toward  a  common  purpose  than  by  un- 
organized individual  effort. 

Organization  rebuilt  San  Francisco  after  the  earth- 
quake, Galveston  after  the  flood  and  Omaha  after 
the  cyclone.  It  will  rebuild  devastated  France  and 
Belgium.    It  will  help  us  win  the  war. 

Every  business  man  knows  the  value  of  organization 
In  the  conduct  of  his  own  affairs,  and  that  without  it 
he  could  not  achieve  success.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
city  or  town.  Nothing  within  reason  can  stop  the 
driving  power  of  a  community  that  is  well  organized 
and  well  led,  whose  people  know  what  they  want  and 
are  in  agreement  as  to  how  to  get  it. 

There  have  been  over  one  hundred  separate  and 
distinct  activities  engaging  the  attention  of  commer- 
cial oi^nizations,  but  these  have  largely  given  way 
to  what  is  more  important  at  this  time  than  anything 

•An  address  delivered  before  the  Third  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  Tren- 
ton, Jan.  3,  1918. 


B.  Brown 

United  Slatet  CItamber   of  Commerce 

else,  and  that  ts  the  winning  of  the  war.  Commercial 
organizations  and  communities  are  not  only  called 
upon  to  aid  in  compaigns  to  raise  money  for  the  Na- 
tion, the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  patriotic 
funds,  but  there  is  urgent  need  for  campaigns  of 
education  concerning  the  war  itself.  Meetings  should 
be  held  throughout  our  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  away  misunderstandings  and  correcting 
misinformation  which,  otherwise,  might  lead  to  a  dis- 
content and  an  unrest  that  could  well  prove  serious. 
Enemy  propaganda  must  be  discovered  and  exposed. 
The  aim  must  be  to  arouse  a  whole-hearted  American 
patriotism  in  every  city  in  the  land.  That  is  a  work 
that  every  community  should  be  organized  to  carry 
through. 

People  everywhere  want  to  help,  but  they  do  not 
know  just  how  to  help.  It  must  be  constantly  ham- 
mered home  to  the  people  of  our  communities  that 
the  most  effective  way  they  can  aid  their  country  in 
this  time  of  its  peril  is  for  each  and  every  one  to  do 
whatever  he  is  doing  better  than  he  ever  did  it  before 
and  do  it  without  complaint.  This  can  be  effectively 
set  forth  at  public  meetings  and  in  meetings  of  factory 
employes,  in  fact  everywhere  and  as  frequently  as  men 
can  be  got  together.  Constant  inspiration  and  goul 
council  are  needed  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  people  must  be  told  why  they  should  respond  to 
the  demands  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Food 
Administration,  the  Fuel  Administration  and  other 
government  agencies,  even  though  it  be  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

Communities  are  not  only  doing  these  things,  but 
much  more.  They  are  assisting  in  the  mobilization  of 
local  industries  to  meet  war  needs,  have  organized 
speakers  bureaus  and  bureaus  of  information  concern- 
ing war  taxes.  They  are  active  in  campaigns  j 
l,;zed=vC,C  "^  ■' 
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increased  food  production  and  have  brought  about 
economies  in  delivery  systems.  They  have  aided  in 
recruiting  and  in  registration  for  the  draft.  They 
have  found  labor  for  farm  and  factory.  Where 
located  near  cantonments  and  army  posts  they  have 
helped  in  providing  healthy  entertainment  for  the 
soldiers  and  in  removing  evil  conditions.  Home  de- 
fense leagues  have  been  organized  and  employment 
will  be  found  for  returned  and  crippled  soldiers. 

Cooperative  delivery  as  a  war  measure  is  meeting 
with  such  sucess  as  to  warrant  its  continuance  when 
peace  comes.  Under  this  system  delivery  mileage  is 
lessened,  gasoline  conserved  and  depreciation  on  equip- 
ment reduced.  Substantial  savings  seem  to  mark  the 
success  of  the  system  in  almost  every  place  where  it 
has  been  installed.  In  one  city  of  12,000  inhabitants 
fourteen  wagons  replaced  twenty.  A  merchant  in 
another  town  where  the  system  has  recently  been  in- 
stalled has  reduced  his  delivery  charges  from  $675  to 
$224  a  month.  In  another  the  annual  expense  has 
been  reduced  from  $1,638  to  $806.  Eleven  stores  in 
another  town  state  that  cooperative  delivery  has  saved 
them  $S,tX)o  in  one  year.  Elsewhere  nine  wagons 
have  replaced  seventeen  and  in  another  the  same  work 
that  required  21  men,  32  horses  and  4  cars  is  now 
being  done  by  11  men,  14  horses  and  one  car. 

This  is  a  time  when  everyone  must  learn  the  habit 
of  thrift.  The  vast  expenses  of  war  can  only  be  met 
out  of  the  savings  of  the  people.  This  must  be  driven 
home  ceaselessly,  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  should  be  told  and  retold  to  the  pupils  in  our  schools, 
it  should  be  preached  from  the  pulpit  and  platform 
and  wherever  people  congregate.  We  have  not  been 
a  nation  of  savers,  but  we  must  become  so  if  we  are 
to  win  this  war. 

In  the  whole  126  years  of  our  history  we  had  ex- 
pended about  twenty-six  billion  dollars  in  the  running 
of  our  government  and  the  winning  of  its  wars,  and 
now,  in  one  year.  Congress  appropriates  twenty-one 
billion  dollars  and  billions  upon  billions  are  yet  to  be 
appropriated.  This  means  that  in  one  year  we  are 
expending  almost  as  much  as  in  the  whole  period  of 
our  existence  as  a  nation.  The  demands  are  so  great 
that  every  man,  woman  and  child  must  help  with  his 
savings.  There  is  no  other  way.  Easy  means  have 
been  provided  to  enable  them  to  do  this.  Anyone 
who  can  save  25cts  a  week  can  buy  thrift  stamps  that 
can  be  turned  into  interest  bearing  war  savings  stamps. 
If  he  can  save  $4.12  every  week  or  two  he  can  pur- 
chase stamps  that  he  can  cash  at  any  time,  and  which 
will,  if  he  holds  them,  pay  him  four  per  cent  interest 


compounded  semi-annually.  Organizations  should  be 
formed  in  every  community  to  see  that  this  is  ex- 
plained to  everyone  and  that  everyone,  without  excep- 
tion, saves  and  lends  to  the  war  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  expects  to  raise  two  billion 
dollars  through  the  sale  of  war  savings  stamps,  but  it 
cannot  do  this  unless  every  community  does  its  share 
in  conducting  campaigns  of  education  among  its 
people. 

The  time  has  come  when  no  man  has  a  right  to 
spend  his  money  the  way  he  chooses.  He  does  not 
have  that  right.  All  that  he  has  belongs  to  his  coun- 
try, and  his  country  has  the  power  and  the  right  to 
take  it.  Instead  of  taking  it  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
however,  the  government  asks  for  it  in  the  form  of  a 
loan  agreeing  to  return  it  with  interest.  We  cannot 
spend  our  money  for  needless 'things  and  have  it  to 
lend  to  our  country,  and  so  we  must  forego  the  need- 
less things.  In  this  way  good  may  come  to  us  out  of 
this  awful  war,  for  we  may  learn  habits  of  thrift  that 
will  make  for  tremendously  increased  national  effi- 
ciency, happiness  and  prosperity. 

Quite  recently  the  cooperative  committee  selected 
from  among  the  industries  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  have  been  dissolved.  Experience  proved  that 
it  would  have  been  more  advisable  to  have  had  these 
committees  named  by  the  various  industries.  Such 
committees  are  now  being  formed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
They  will  be  known  as  War  Service  Committees;  there 
will  be  one  for  each  organized  industry,  and  they  will 
act  as  clearing  houses  of  information  concerning 
plant  capacities  and  anything  else  the  government  may 
want  to  know  concerning  the  industry  the  committee 
represents. 

It  is  hoped  by  this  method  that  orders  for  war 
materials  will  be  so  distributed  as  to  avoid  labor  con- 
gestion in  certain  sections  at  the  expense  of  others ; 
that  idle  factories  can  often  be  utilized  instead  of 
building  new;  that  through  a  slight  change  of  equip- 
ment factories  whose  business  is  falling  off  on  account 
of  reduced  demand  for  the  commodities  they  make 
can  manufacture  other  commodities  for  which  there 
is  a  greater  demand.  Besides  directly  aiding  the  gov- 
ernment these  committees  will  conserve  and  stimulate 
industry.  An  effort  will  be  itiade  to  win  the  war  with 
the  least  possible  unnecessary  disturbance  to  industry 
and  labor. 

The  various  committees  can  help  greatly  in  these 
matters  by  organizing  committees  to  inform  the  public 
(Continued  on  page  53]qC)q\c 
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City  Planning  in  War  Time* 

Br  Geor|e  B.  Ford 

Member  of  the  American  Industrial  Commission  lo  France 
iii(  to  the  Committee  on  City  Plan  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  New  York 


In  Europe,  aviation  has  raised  a  whole  series  of  new 
problems,  in  the  planning  of  cities,  many  of  which 
demand  immediate  solution.  When  we  were  in  France 
this  fall,  wc  were  taken  out  to  one  of  the  great  aero- 
plane camps  used  in  the  defense  of  Paris.  There 
within  the  high  enclosing  wall,  a  field  stretched  away 
unbroken  by  buildings  or  trees  for  several  miles,  while 
far  down  each  side  ran  a  continuous  row  of  aeroplane 
sheds.  They  told  us  that  there  were  more  aeroplanes 
then  in  that  one  station  than  there  were  in  all  of 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  more  than  there 
were  today  in  the  United  States.  And  yet,  that  was 
only  one  of  a  large  number  of  aeroplane  or  balloon 
fields  throughout  France. 

;  The  remarkable  increase  in  the  common  use  of  aero- 
plane and  dirigible  balloons  in  Europe  today  makes  it 
obvious  that  their  use  for  commercial  and  pleasure 
purposes  after  the  war  is  going  to  be  perhaps  as  rapid 
in  its  growth  as  was  that  of  the  automobile. 
'  Still  more  important  in  city  plannii^  is  the  problem 
of  providing  convenient  landing  places  for  aeroplanes. 
When  Ruth  Law  flew  across  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  she  had  to  change  her  plans  entirely  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  in  finding  a  safe  landing  place.  With 
the  thousands  of  aeroplanes  that  will  be  flying  in  this 
country  within  a  few  years,  whether  there  is  war  or 
liot,  the  problem  of  providing  landing  spaces  will  be- 
come rapidly  more  urgent.  In  fact  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  now,  in  conjunction  with  the  Aero 
Club  of  America,  planning  to  select  appropriate  fields 
lor  landing  in  or  near  every  important  center.  In 
France,  most  of  the  aeroplanes,  from  a  standing  start, 
go  only  some  loo  or  150  yards  before  leaving  the 
ground  and  then  shoot  up  into  the  air  at  a  surprising- 
ly sharp  angle.  They  land  easily  in  a  30-acre  field. 
There  are  any  number  of  places  in  New  York,  and 
in  most  of  our  other  cities  and  towns,  which  would 
make  ideal  landing  places  if  they  were  leveled  off,  and 
trees,  bushes,  wires  and  other  obstructions  removed. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  for  the  city  in 
time  of  peace,  is  the  moving  of  crowds  of  people 
quickly  from  one  place  to  another.  Its  importance  is 
increased  tenfold  in  time  of  war.  In  France,  we  saw 
everywhere  parts  of  a  great  network  of  national  mili- 
*  By  courtesy  of  The  Wtldwood  Magasine, 


tary  roads.  They  often  go  straight  up  and  down  over 
hills  and  valleys  as  did  our  old  turnpikes,  but  always 
with  the  grades  cut  down  to  the  minimum  and  with 
ample  width  and  excellent  surface.  The  roadways 
are  never  too  narrow  for  two  great  motor  trucks  to 
pass  each  other  at  high  speed ;  far  different  from  our 
ni^ardly  custom. 

As  for  the  railroads  in  France,  here  again  we  found 
men  could  be  mobilized  or  handled  in  masses  from  one 
town  to  another  with  the  greatest  ease  and  speed.  The 
special  characteristics  were  ample  approaches  to  the 
railway  stations  and  extensive  yards.  Many  of  the 
railroad  lines  have  been  laid  out  with  the  war  needs 
particularly  in  view,  despite  the  fact  that  under  peace 
conditions  these  lines  are  not  profitable.  However, 
they  have  more  than  proved  their  value  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  With  regard  to  tramways,  not 
only  are  the  regular  systems  laid  out  strat^ically,  but 
all  over  the  country,  through  districts  where  a  stand- 
ard gauge  railroad  could  not  be  provided,  we  found 
httle  light  narrow  gauge  railroads  with  trains  of  three 
to  eight  cars  that  were  in  constant  use. 

Motor  busses  have  played  an  exceptional  role  in 
France  since  the  b^inning  of  the  war.  It  was  the 
motor  busses  and  taxi-cabs  which  saved  Paris  because 
they  were  available  and  because  they  were  a  mobile 
means  of  transit. 

In  the  transportation  and  handling  of  supplies,  we 
found  that  great  changes  have  been  made  in  France 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Things  had  to  be 
handled  in  much  greater  quantities  and  with  as  little 
loss  of  time  as  possible.  In  many  parts  of  the  eo«ntryi 
particularly  near  the  war  zone,  we  saw  new  railroads 
being  built  and  old  ones  considerably  extended. 

We  went  over  the  ports  of  Marseilles,  Bordeaux, 
Rouen  and  to  some  extent  Havre,  but  we  hardly  rec- 
ognized them,  so  much  had  they  been  changed ;  build- 
ing going  on,  on  an  enormous  scale  everywhere,  the 
ports  being  doubled,  trebled,  and  even  quadrupled  in 
size  and  even  at  that,  ships  waiting  at  anchor  for  days 
and  weeks  outside  the  port  for  a  chance  to  unload.  It 
was  a  condition  of  things  that  troubled  us  a  great  deal, 
for  we  realized  that  hardly  a  city  in  America  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  emergency  conditions  in  like  fashion. 
Rivers  and  canals  were  being  deepened  and  broad- 
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ened  on  every  hand,  and  new  ones  were  being  built ; 
new  boat  services  were  being  started  all  because  the 
cheaper  handling  of  freight  was  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly serious  problem  in  France,  since  it  also  means 
a  saving  of  coal  and  of  men,  both  of  which  are  at  a 
premium. 

-However,  the  thing  that  probably  impressed  us 
most  in  the  handling  of  goods  both  along  the  water- 
front and  in  the  local  terminals,  was  the  extensive  use 
of  handling  machinery.     Even  in  the  small  villages 


ticular,  has  become  a  most  important  problem,  with 
the  bringing  together  and  the  storage  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  and  the  provision  of  efficient  means 
for  their  distribution.  Along  the  railways  or  water- 
ways around  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  we  saw  acres 
of  new  sheds  that  have  been  erected  since  the  war, 
just  for  the  handling  of  war  supplies. 

The  handling  of  foodstuffs  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, is  a  problem  to  which  France  has  given  careful 
thought  for  a  good  many  years.    Every  city,  town  and 
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the  freight  yards  were  equipped  with  cranes  and  other 
handling  devices,  while  in  the  larger  yards  and  along 
the  docks  almost  nothing  was  done  by  hand.  Any 
mechanical  device  that  would  save  labor  was  more 
than  paying  its  way,  as  it  released  men  for  services 
at  the  front. 

The  handling  of  foodstuffs  and  war  supplies  in  par- 


of  Ihe  French  towns  : 
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village  has  its  municipal  retail  markets  in  big  halls 
open  at  the  sides,  where  stalls  are  rented  to  the  little 
dealers  at  the  minimum  economic  rental.  This  gives 
the  city  a  chance  to  control  not  only  the  healthfulness 
and  quality  of  foodstuffs,  but  also  the  prices,  all  of 
which  has  proven  a  most  effective  means  of  keeping 
down  the  high  cost  of  living  during  the  war.     More 
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than  that,  however,  there  has  been  a  very  strong  ten- 
dency of  late  years  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other 
European  countries,  to  develop  wholesale  auction 
markets,  and  a  number  of  big  retail  markets  have  re- 
cently been  changed  for  the  most  part  from  retail  to 
wholesale  use,  all  of  which  tends  to  keep  down  costs. 
The  raising  of  foodstuffs  is  a  most  urgent  problem  in 
all  of  the  countries  at  war.  In  France  it  has  long  been 
the  rule  to  cultivate  every  acre  of  ground,  including 
all  of  the  vacant  lots  in  cities.  Workingmen's  Garden 
Societies  lease  all  available  vacant  lots  and  rent  them 
to  wage  earners'  families,  in  plots  of  2,500  to  5,000 
sauare  feel  for  a  nominal  rent.    Every  member  of  the 


blocks.  In  France,  before  the  war,  sucJi  mobilization 
places  had  been  provided  within  easy  reach  of  -the 
railroads,  and  with  special  sidings  arranged  to  take 
care  of  the  troop  trains  effectively.  More  than  that, 
the  helds  were  thoroughly  drained  and  provided  with 
water  and  sewage  disposal  and  other  necessities.  Every 
city,  too,  has  large  areas  devoted  to  barracks  espe- 
cially designed  for  living  purposes. 

In  housing,  we  were  astonished  at  the  striking  de- 
velopment which  has  taken  place  since  the  war  began. 
We  found  in  Limoges,  for  example,  that  some  six 
acres  of  four  and  five-story  tenements  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  had  been  razed  to  the  ground.     At  a  cost  of 
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family  works  in  the  garden.  A  plot  will  often  keep 
a  family  of  eight  or  ten  in  vegetables  the  year  round. 
One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  all  is  the  lo- 
cating and  laying  out  of  the  mobilization  camps,  the 
barracks   for  soldiers  or  prisoners  and  the  hospital 


a  great  many  milhons,  the  city  was  going  ahead  in 
the  midst  of  war  times,  to  lay  out  new  and  broader 
streets  and  rebuild  the  district  along  modem  city 
planning  lines.  In  Marseilles,  we  found  fourteen  and 
a  half  acres  of  old  six  and  seven-story  tenements  in 
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the  center  of  the  city  already  torn  down.  At  a  cost  of 
something  like  forty  million  francs  the  city  was  laying 
out  new  broad  streets  and  open  spaces,  erecting  new 
buildings  of  a  modern  character,  all  as  a  matter  of 
"Preparedness  for  Peace."  It  has  been  borne  in  on 
them  very  strongly  that  with  the  loss  of  a  million  or 
more  of  their  best  men,  they  arc  bound  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  preserve  and  build  up  the  next  gen- 
eration ;  that  they  cannot  afford  to  let  it  grow  up  in 
unsanitary  and  disagreeable  surroundings. 

These  old  quarters  were  a  serious  conflagration  men- 
ace and  center  for  the  spread  of  disease.  It  was  es- 
pecially dangerous  to  leave  them  in  war  time. 

In  the  munition  plants  we  fonnd  the  barracks  and 
houses,  the  dining  halls  and  hospitals,  that  have  been 
built  to  take  care  of  the  thousands  of  employees, 
models  of  health  fulness.  They  were  rarely  attractive 
because  they  had  not  had  time  to  think  out  attractive 
forms  at  the  price,  but  they  were  business-like.  In 
England  we  saw  the  plans  of  a  single  munition  plant 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  where 
they  expected  to  house  eventually  nearly  100,000  work- 
ers. The  general  buildings  were  permanent  and 
would  be  the  nucleus  of  a  city  later.  The  typical 
houses  and  barracks  were  being  built  so  that  they 
could  be  taken  down  after  the  war  and  shipped  over 
to  Belgium  or  France  and  used  in  place  of  buildings 
destroyed  by  war.  This  brings  up  the  great  problem 
of  reconstruction  work  to  be  done  after  the  war,  of 
which  we  saw  a  great  many  plans,  and,  in  fact,  much 
actual  work  in  prepress. 

Heretofore  France  has  never  known  recreation  in 
the  sense  that  we  know  it.  Recreation  has  usually 
been  "sport,"  and  even  at  that,  largely  borrowed  from 
England.  But  partly  as  a  result  of  the  outdoor  life 
at  the  front  and  partly  as  a  matter  of  reasoning,  the 
Frenchman  has  come  to  realize  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding recreation  places  in  his  cities  and  towns.  The 
movement  is  very  recent,  but  the  new  recreation  parks 
and  playgrounds  designed  for  Rheims,  Clermonten, 
Argonne,  and  Bordeaux,  gave  us  a  suggestion  of  the 
im|>ortance  that  the  new  movement  is  taking  in  France. 

\Var  shows  up  very  clearly  the  need  and  lack  of 
general  city  planning.  All  of  the  various  matters  that 
are  touched  upon  here  and  many  others  must  be  woven 
together  into  a  unified  comprehensive  plan.  We  found 
in  Paris  that  the  city  government  had,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  organized  a  city  planning  bureau  with 
broad  powers  which  was  planning  comprehensively  the 
whole  metropolitan  area,  not  only  within- the  city,  but 
through  all  the  surrounding  district.  In  Lyons  we 
found  similar  plans  being  worked  out.    In  London  the 
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architects,  engineers  and  city  ollicials  have  come  to- 
gether and  are  working  out  most  extraordinarily  com- 
prehensive plans  especially  for  traffic  routes  for  an 
area  of  nearly  two  thousand  square  miles  around 
London. 

But  more  striking  still  were  the  plans  which  they 
showed  u3  for  the  replanning  of  Rheims  and  some  of 
the  other  destroyed  towns.  In  France  they  have  come 
to  realize  that  they  must  make  a  virtue  of  their  neces- 
sity and  rebuild  the  destroyed  cities  along  modem, 
scientific  lines,  always  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the 
charm  of  the  past.  They  have  gone  further  still,  and 
now  appreciate  the  vital  need  of  general  scientific 
planning.  TTiey  have  actually  framed  a  law  which 
has  already  passed  the  Senate,  according  to  which 
every  city,  town  or  village  in  France,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  in  the  destroyed  area  or  not,  will  be 
forced  to  lay  out  all  its  future  developments  according 
to  modern  city  planning  principles.  Every  community 
will  have  to  have  its  city  planning  commission,  over 
which  there  will  be  a  general  commission  in  each  of 
the  86  departments,  and  over  these  in  turn,  there  will 
be  a  federal  commission,  so  that  all  may  work  along 
similar  lines  and  so  that  the  whole  area  of  France  will 
be  laid  out  according  to  one  great  comprehensive  plan. 

They  are  doing  these  things  because  they  find  that 
they  have  got  to  do  them  to  meet  the  economic  compe- 
tition with  other  countries  which  is  coming  after  tht 
war.  There  must  be  no  waste,  and  they  are  providing 
to  eliminate  every  possibility  of  it.  France  is  doing 
all  these  things  at  enormous  cost,  despite  the  super- 
human work  of  carrying  on  the  war.  She  is  doing  it 
because  she  finds  it  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  mis- 
takes of  unpreparedness.  We  in  America,  are  re- 
markably fortunate  in  having  the  example  of  their  ex- 
perience before  us.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  us 
to  plan  for  these  emergencies;  be  they  in  aviation,  or 
the  transportation  of  men.  In  peace  times,  it  is  sheer 
common  sense  to  give  our  best  thought  to  the  planning 
of  our  cities. 
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The  World  Movement  for  Proportional 
Representation 

By  G.  G.  Hoa< 

General  Secretary-Treasurer,  Ameriean    Proportional  epresentaiion  League 

one  of  effective  achievement,  and  two  able  men  pos- 
sessing engineering  training  and  experience. 

Under  the  old  system  of  voting  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
such  a  well-balanced  Council  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  Hare  system  lived  up  to  the  claims  made 
for  its  superiority  over  other  systems  and  we  are  glad 
the  Charter  Convention  adopted  it. 

The  Hare  system,  the  same  that  is  used  in  Canada, 
Ashtabula,  Boulder,  and  all  other  English-speaking 
communities  which  have  proportional  representation, 
is  prescribed  for  the  entire  Senate  and  for  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  set  up  in  Ireland  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  "Home  Rule"  Act  of  1914.  It  was 
unanimously  recommended  for  some  two  hundred 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  itself  by  the 
Speaker's  Conference  on  Electoral  Reform,  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty-two  appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1916 
under  the  Asquith  Government.  As  that  Conference 
included  representatives  from  all  parties  and  leading 
groups  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  expected  that  its  unani- 
mous recommendations  would  be  readily  accepted  by 
Parliament.  Up  to  the  present  time  (December  26th), 
however,  P.  R.  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  ultimate  outcome  is  in  doubt,  as 
the  fight  is  to  be  renewed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
P.  R.  has  the  active  support  of  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential peers,  including  Lord  Bryce,  Lord  Courtney, 
and  Lord  Lansdowne.  In  the  Commons,  it  may  be 
added,  proportional  representation  is  actively  sup- 
ported by  -nany  of  the  leading  members,  including 
former  Premier  Asquith,  former  Premier  Balfour, 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  (Minister  of  Blockade),  Sir  F.  E. 
Smith  (Attorney-General),  Dr.  Addison  (Minister  of 
Munitions),  Mr.  Prothero  (President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture),  Mr.  Fisher  (President  of  the  Board 
of  Education),  Sir  Alfred  Mond  (First  Commissioner 
of  Works),  Mr.  George  N.  Barnes  (Minister  of  Pen- 
sions), Mr.  McKenna  (Ex-Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer), and  Sir  John  A.  Simon  ( Ex- Attorney-Gen- 
eral). 

In  France  proportional  representation  was  one  of 
the  leading  issues  for  some  three  years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Among  the  leaders  for  the  reform 
there  were  President  Poincare,  Ex^remier  Briand, 
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Proportional  representation  was  first  adopted  for 
public  elections  in  Denmark  in  1855  and  in  the  canton 
of  Ticino,  Switzerland,  in  1889.  Since  its  adoption  in 
Ticino  it  has  spread  to  eight  other  Swiss  cantons  and 
to  the  following  countries:  Belgium,  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, Wurtemberg,  Tasmania,  South  Africa,  Iceland, 
Bulgaria,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States. 

In  some  of  these  countries,  for  example  Sweden,  the 
system  is  used  for  all  parliamentary,  provincial,  and 
municipal  elections.  In  other  countries  the  use  is 
very  limited.  For  example,  in  New  Zealand,  where  it 
was  recently  made  optional  for  cities,  only  the  city  of 
Christchurch  has  adopted  it  thus  far.  In  Canada  it 
was  recently  used  for  the  first  time  in  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, and  it  has  recently  been  adopted  by  several  cities 
in  British  Columbia,  under  the  optional  Act  of  1917 
granting  it  to  all  cities  of  that  province. 

Proportional  representation  has  been  adopted  by  two 
American  cities,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado. Ashtabula's  experience  with  it  was  the  subject' 
of  the  third  article  in  this  series.  Boulder's  first  elec- 
tion under  the  new  system  was  held  on  December  1 1  th. 
Following  are  quotations  from  Boulder  newspapers : 

Various  members  of  the  charter  convention  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  today  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  first  vote  under  the  Hare  system  worked  out.  All 
were  of  the  opinion  that  its  success  was  great  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  which  were  expected  at  the  first 
vote.  .  .  .  "As  to  the  question  of  expense  [said  City 
Qerk  O.  P.  Clark]  it  will  run  about  the  same  as  the 
last  city  election  under  the  old  system  of  voting." 

The  Hare  system  of  preferential  voting  had  its  first 
try  out  yesterday.  Election  clerks  and  officiols  natur- 
ally were  forced  to  be  slow  in  counting  and  tabulating, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  warm  in  their  praises  of 
the  system  and  believe  that  the  Hare  system  will  grow 
in  popularity  at  each  succeeding  election. 

The  Daily  Camera:  The  new  council  was  chosen  by 
a  plan  of  voting  that  is  an  experiment,  but  it  must  be 
said  for  it  that  it  expresses  the  will  of  those  who  voted. 

The  Boulder  News-Herald:  In  the  make-up  of  the 
Council  the  City  therefore  has  one  of  the  city's  best 
physicians,  four  successful  business  men,  one  of  the 
city's  most  capable  women,  a  lawyer  and  I^slator 
whose  record  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislattire  was 
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and  the  late  Jean  Jaures,  the  great  Socialist  orator. 
Before  the  war  a  bill  to  apply  proportional  represen- 
tation to  French  parliamentary  elections  was  passed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  the  rejection  of  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  in  March,  1913,  the  Briand  Ministry 
fell.  In  the  parliamcntarj-  elections  which  followed, 
however,  proportional  representation,  which  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  two  chief  issues  of  the  election, 
was  sustained  by  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  voters.  Ap- 
parently, therefore,  it  was  only  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  that  prevented  the  adoption  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation by  France  in  1914  or  1915. 

Even  the  war  is  not  preventing  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  cause  in  many  parts  of  the  w:orld,  including 
England,  Canada,  Holland,  and  the  United  States. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  rapid  acceptance  of  this 
new  principle  of  representation  throughout  the  world 
is,  of  course,  its  success  where  it  is  already  in  oper- 
ation. Wherever  the  new  system  is  adopted  it  gives 
satisfaction  to  nearly  all  elements  of  the  community, 
decreases  the  bitterness  of  partisan  and  factional  strug- 
gles, improves  the  personnel  and  increases  the  author- 
ity of  the  representative  body,  and  increases  the  loyal- 


ty and  cooperation  for  the  public  welfare  of  all  ele- 
ments in  the  community. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  in  support  of  proportional 
representation  leading  statesmen  and  journals  repre- 
senting all  the  countries  which  have  adopted  the  new 
system.  For  an  article  of  this  kind,  however,  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  these  testimonials,  representing  as 
they  do  in  many  cases  all  the  political  parties  in  the 
countries  concerned,  are  quite  convincing. 

Is  it  not  wise  for  American  cities  generally  to  con- 
sider very  seriously  whether  it  may  not  be  wise  for 
them  to  take  steps  to  adopt  the  plan  of  government 
which  seems  to  be  indicated  as  the  best  by  European 
as  well  as  by  American  experience?  That  plan  is  the 
commission-manager  plan  resting  on  the  basis  of  a 
commission  or  council  elected  by  the  Hare  system  of 
proportional  representation. 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  fourth  and  last  article 
of  our  series  on  proportional  representation.  Those 
who  wish  to  be  informed  on  the  matter  further  are 
referred  to  the  American  Proportional  Representation 
League,  802  Franklin  Bank  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Convention  Comment 


At  the  seventh  session  of  our  recent  Third  Annual 
Convention,  following  the  address  by  Mayor  W.  F. 
McAllister  on  "Practical  Methods  for  Increasing  Effi- 
ciency in  our  Small  Municipalities,"  the  discussion  that 
ensued  was  prolific  of  good  suggestions  for  the  small 
municipalities  and  for  the  League  in  its  endeavors  to 
bring  them  into  our  organization.  We  publish  some  of 
the  remarks  below  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  the 
means  of  actively  interesting  more  of  the  small  munici- 
palities of  the  State  in  the  work  of  our  League  and  its 
Bureau.  We,  of  course,  are  interested  in  the  small 
municipalities,  as  well  as  the  large,  and  want  them  in 
our  League. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Burung,  (Township  Committee- 
man, Pennsaukcn  Township,  Camden  Courtty)  :  Mr, 
Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  This  is  the  first  opportu- 
nity that  Pennsauken  Township  has  had  to  have 
representatives  at  this  Convention,  only  having  been 
a  member  of  the  League  for  approximately  six  months, 
but  I  express  the  gratification  and  appreciation  of 
the  members  and  officials  of  that  community  for  the 
work  of  this  League.  Our  membership  in  the  League 
has  been  a  helpful  one  during  the  short  time  we  have 
been  a  member. 


The  receipt  of  the  magazine  published  under  the 
auspices  of  this  League  has  been  looked  forward  to 
by  the  officials  in  our  locality,  and  I  know  it  has  been 
a  help  to  each  of  the  members. 

The  Bureau  established  by  the  League  has  been  used 
in  helping  in  various  ways.  The  information  received 
from  the  Bureau  has  been  particularly  valuable. 

One  speaker  today  touched  on  the  question  of  the 
needs  of  the  smaller  municipalities.  After  coming  to 
the  Convention  I  asked  Mr.  Anderson  the  proportion 
of  municipalities  of  this  State  that  were  members  of 
this  League,  and  he  answered  one-third  out  of  a  total 
of  502.  He  explained,  however,  that  this  number  in- 
cludes every  city,  town,  borough,  village  and  township 
in  the  State  and  added  that  practically  all  of  the  larger 
municipalities  belong,  the  non-members  being  the 
many  townships  and  small  boroughs  and  villages.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  League  is  going  to  them  or 
making  any  advances  to  have  them  in  or  not,  but  it 
seems  to  me  they  need  help  and  assistance  as  well  as 
the  larger  cities. 

My  observation  as  a  member  of  the  governing  body 

in  my  own  locality  during  the  last  three  years,  and 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Standardizing  Plumbing  Codes 

Br  C.  W.  Presdee 

Sanitary  Engineer,   Netv    Vork    City 


In  order  to  fully  realize  the  importance  of  plumbing, 
that  is,  the  introduction  of  good  water  and  the  removal 
of  body  wastes,  we  have  but  to  recall  the  costly  ex- 
perience, in  truth  the  catastrophe  resulting  in  stupen- 
dous loss  of  life  among  our  soldiers  during  the  War 
of  1898  which  loss  was  due  to  the  lack  of  plumbing 
in  the  camps.  One  historical  report  of  the  death  rate, 
existing  during  past  wars,  states:'  "In  the  Spanish- 
American  War  only  183  Americans  were  killed  in  bat- 
tle and  1,137  wounded,  but  there  were  4,000  cases  of 
typhoid,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  them  fatal."  In 
other  words,  "More  of  our  soldiers  were  killed  and 
maimed  through  the  disregard  of  sanitation  than  were 
killed  or  injured  by  the  enemies'  bullets."  No  such 
condition  through  neglect  on  the  part  of  America  in 
modern  war  will  occur  since  all  of  the  Cantonment 
Buildings  both  here  and  abroad  are  equipped  with 
plumbing. 

In  the  light  of  modem  health  conservation  the 
Plumbing  Code  of  every  municipality  is  given  the  same 
relative  attention  and  is  accorded  the  same  prime  im- 
portance as  the  factors  that  make  for  a  progressive 
city.  Very  often  the  supervision  and  inspection  of 
plumbing  and  house  drainage  installations  have  been 
extremely  lax  or  left  entirely  to  chance,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  only  conform  to  a  few  minor  regulations. 
This  is  due  perhaps  to  the  common  and  serious  mistake 
of  not  realizing  the  menaces  to  health  which  the  lack 
of  adequate  sanitation  brings  into  existence. 

A  Building  Department  would  not  grant  a  permit 
for  an  office  building  to  be  constructed  of  boxwood 
■aor  should  a  plumbing  code  permit  plumbing  and 
drainage  installations  that  are  unsanitary.  The  dan- 
gers are  even  greater  in  the  latter  case  for  although 
a  building  so  constructed  is  a  fire  trap  and  may  burn 
with  considerable  loss  to  life  or  property,  yet  the 
insidious  effect  of  living  without  proper  sanitary  pre- 
caution may  cause  widespread  epidemics  throughout 
a  whole  city  or  community  and  thus  create  untold  suf- 
fering and  death.  For  this  reason,  a  great  deal  of 
importance  must  be  placed  upon  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  sewage  and  sewer  gases  which  dangerous 
conditions  in  modern  city  life,  are  even  of  far  greater 
importance  than  when  existing  among  those  who  fol- 


low a  free  and  out-of-doors  life,  such  as  our  soldiers 
in  camp. 

Besides  proper  regard  to  the  saniury  effectiveness 
of  the  finished  plumbing,  the  kinds  of  materials  used 
as  waste  piping  is  of  great  importance.  Too  many 
plumbing  codes  are  not  accomplishing  what  they  were 
intended  to  accomplish  because  they  permit  the  use  of 
unstandardized  and  inferior  materials.  While  the 
ttUfjority  of  plumbing  codes  regulate  the  weight  and 
wall  thickness  of  piping,  yet  they  bring  about  a  very 
serious  fault  by  failing  to  so  regulate  the  weights  and 
dimension's  of  fittings.  Permitting  the  use  of  light  and 
frail  fittings  in  connection  with  heavy  piping  is  bad 
practice  for  a  drainage  system  and  is  no  more  safe  or 
sanitary  than  the  lightest  fittings  which  enters  into  its 
construction.     All   codes   should,   therefore,   regulate 


This  UluBtratcB  the  very  common  condition  existing  through- 
out sewered  communities  where  the  plumbing  code  does  not 
insist  upon  proper  house  connections.  Both  sewers  and 
plumbing  are  rendered  ineffective ;  streets  and  lawns  are  torn 
up  and  home  owners  subjected  to  needless  expense  through 
lack  of  standardization   of  plumbing  code. 

the  wall  thickness  and  dimensions  of  fittings  as  well 
as  pipe. 

Another  important  provision  that  should  be  included 
in  all  plumbing  codes  is  the  insisting  upon  proper  tests 
which  insure  tight  and  permanent  piping.  The  man- 
ufacturers of  plumbing  material,  the  jobbers  and  the 
plumbing  inspectors  most  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  adopting  uniform 
standards  for  sanitary  plumbing  installations.  This 
widespread  interest  must  be  extended  so  that  the  lay- 
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man  shall  as  fully  appreciate  the  necessities  for  state 
and  nationwide  uniform  practice  in  plumbing  instal- 
lation, as  is  now  the  case  in  the  trade.  Widespread 
publicity  at  this  time  will  accomplish  a  great  benefit 
in  advancing  sanitation. 

To  the  officials  of  all  cities  it  is  of  vital  interest  that 
every  reasonable  precaution  be  taken  not  only  to 
eliminate  unsanitary  conditions  surrounding  our  people, 
but  the  prevailing  causes  of  health  menaces  must  like- 
wise be  prevented  by  insisting  upon  the  proper  in- 
stalling of  plumbing  and  house  drainage  which  does 
not  break  down  after  a  few  months  or  years  of  service. 

Leaky  soil  pipe  may  exist  in  a  building  during  its 
whole  life.  It  is  therefore  quite  as  important  that 
soil  pipe  and  fittings  should  be  even  more  rigidly  con- 
trolled in  sanitary  and  building  codes  than  is  now  the 
case  with  gas  or  water  pipe  or  structural  steel.  Archi- 
tects and  owners  rely  entirely  upon  building  and 
plumbing  codes.  A  slight  examination  of  actual  con- 
ditions as  they  are  today,  even  in  some  of  the  largest 
cities,  will  indicate  that  neither  the  building  codes 
nor  the  city  inspectors  give  full  and  adequate  pro- 
tection. Many  codes  must  be  revised  and  brought  up 
to  modem  standards. 

It  is  paramount,  and  especially  so  during  these  days 
of  supreme  National  crisis,  that  every  city  official  who 
has  the  best  interests,  the  welfare,  comfort  and  health 
of  the  American  people  and  the  Nation  at  heart  shall 
get  behind  this  movement  of  progressive  health  offi- 
cials, the  engineers  and  manufacturers  who  propose  to 
continue  the  unification  and  standardization  of  plumb- 
ing regulations  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 

Convention  Conunent 
{Continued  from  page  45) 
as  solicitor,  and  in  attending  meetings  in  other  smaller 
municipalities,  has  been  that  the  members  of  those 
various  bodies  do  not  take  a  broad  enough  view  of 
the  situation.  They  only  see  the  municipality  as  it  is 
before  them,  and  if  the  help  that  could  be  brought  to 
them  by  the  membership  in  this  League  was  rendered, 
I  know  it  would  be  beneficial  to  those  municipalities. 
Their  point  of  vision  is  narrow  and  they  make  no  com- 
parison between  their  own  community  and  that  of  the 
surrounding  communities.  They  fail  to  analyze  their 
own  conditions  and  very  few  of  them  ever  sit  down  to 
study  their  own  problem  as  compared  with  the  problem 
of  their  neighbor  or  the  progress  they  are  making  as 
compared  with  the  progress  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. 

Mayor  McAllister  spoke  of  the  fact  that  members 
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of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  smaller  municipalities 
are  not  paid.  Pennsauken  Township  has  a  munici- 
pality of  over  five  thousand  people  with  valuations  of 
over  $3,000,000,  and  yet  it  is  governed  by  five  men 
who  receive  no  compensation  except  a  mere  pittance 
for  attending  the  meetings.  I  believe,  like  Mayor 
McAllister,  that  even  in  the  smaller  municipalities  we 
ought  to,  and  are  coming,  to  the  question  of  a  manager. 
We  have  a  collector  and  we  have  an  assessor  who  are 
well  paid  but  the  executive  head  is  not.  He,  therefore, 
does  not  devote  the  necessary  time  and  thought  that 
he  should  in  a  municipality  which  has  valuations  to 
the  amount  that  Pennsauken  Township  has. 

The  third  point  that  has  come  to  my  observation 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  smaller  municipalities  is  the 
lack  of  interest  of  the  people  themselves  in  their  own 
government.  It  has  been  the  policy  in  Pennsauken 
Township  during  the  last  year,  and  I  think  with  good 
results,  not  to  depend  upon  newspaper  reporters  to 
report  the  progress  of  its  meetings.  They  now  have 
typewritten  reports  of  the  minutes  made  up  them- 
selves, and  the  result  has  been  to  good  effect,  judged 
by  the  investigation  of  the  people  into  questions  that 
are  asked  by  persons  in  the  community.  A  com- 
munity such  as  Pennsauken  Township  is  composed 
principally  of  commuters.  The  average  business  man 
divorces  himself  from  his  financial  affairs  as  soon  as 
he  leaves  his  office  on  the  five  fifteen,  and  he  forgets 
he  is  an  integral  part  of  the  government  until  his  tax 
bill  comes  around  in  December.  One  of  the  greatest 
failures  in  my  estimation  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs of  small  municipalities,  particularly  townships, 
it  may  be  attributable  to  boroughs,  is  the  lack  of  in- 
terest of  the  business  man-  himself  in  his  own  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Peter  V.  Stryker  (Township  Committeeman, 
Bernards  Township,  Somerset  Co).:  Mr,  Chairman 
and  Gentlemen :  I  have  been  taking  in  all  the  in- 
formation I  could  gather  here  today,  and  it  is  in- 
valuable. There  are  two  regrets  that  I  want  to 
mention,  one  is  that  I  cannot  carry  home  all  the  in- 
formation I  have  gathered  here.  I  see  notes  are  being 
taken  and  I  was  wondering  if  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility of  the  delegates  representing  the  different 
municipalities  obtaining  copies  to  submit  to  their  own 
muncipalities.  I  think  it  would  be  very  valuable  and 
would  create  more  of  an  interest  in  this  organization. 
The  other  regret  is  that  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  are 
not  present  to  receive  all  this  benefit. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  has  just  preceded 
(Continued  on  page  ^Oj^QOOlc 
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Member  Municipal] 

League 

Allendale 

Englewood   CliHs 

Allcnhurst 

Essex  Fells 

Asbury  Park 

Fair  Haven 

Atlantic  City 

Fan  wood 

Audubon 

Farm  ingd  ale 

Avalon 

Fieldsboro 

Barnegat  City 

Flemir^on 

Beach  Haven 

Fort  Lee 

Beachwood 

Franklin 

Bergenfield 

Freehold 

Bernards  Twp. 

Garfield 

(Somerset  Co.) 

Garwood 

Beverly 

Glen  Ridge 

Bloomfield 

Glen  Rock 

Bogota 

Gloucester  City 

Bordentown 

Hackensack 

Bound  Brook 

Haddonfield 

Bradley  Beach 

Haddon  Heights 

Caldwetl 

Harrington   Park 

Camden 

Harrison 

Cape   May   City 

Hasbrouek  Htf. 

Cape   May  Point 

Haworth 

Carlstadt 

High   Bridse 

Chatham 

Highlands 

Chesterfield  Twp. 

Hightstown 

(Burlington    Co.) 

Hoboken 

Clayton 

Hohokus 

Hopatconff 

(Camden  Co.) 

Hopewell 

Cliffside  Park 

Irvington 

Cotlineswood 

Jersey   City 

Commercial  Twp. 

Kearny 

(Cumberland  Co.) 

Keyport 

Cranford  Twp. 

Lake  wood  Twp. 

(Union   Co.) 

(Oqean  Co.) 

Dover 

Lambertvillc 

Lavallette 

Dunellen 

Lawrence  Twp. 

East  Newark 

(Mercer   Co.) 

East  Orange 

Linden 

East   Rutherford 

Ijnden  Two. 

Edge  water 

(Union  Co.) 

ERg  Harbor  City 

Uttle  Ferry 

Elizabeth 

Lodi 

Emerson 

Long  Branch 

Englewood 

Longporl 

Municipalities  of  the  New  Jersey  State 


Madison 

Roosevelt 

Magnolia 

(Chrome.  N.  J.) 

Matawan 

Roselle 

May  wood 

Roselle  Park 

Merchantville 

Rum  son 

Metuchen 

Rutherford 

Midland  Park 

Scotch  Plains  Twp. 

Millburn  Twp. 

(Union  Co.l 

(Essex  Co.) 

Sea   Girt 

Milltown 

Sea  Isle  City 

Millville 

Seaside  Heights 

Monmouth  Beach 

Seaside  Park 

Montclair 

South  Amboy 

Montvale 

South   Orange  Twp 

Newark 

(Essex  Co.) 

Newton 

South  River 

North  Arlington 

Summit 

North  Haledon 

Swedesboro 

Nutley 

Tenafly 

Oakland 

Totowa 

Oaklyn 

Trenton 

Ocean  City 

Tuckerton 

Orange 

Union   Twp. 

Palisades  Park 

(Union  Co.) 

.Palmyra  Twp. 

Up.  Freehold  Twp. 

(Burlington  Co.) 

(Monmouth   Co.) 

Passaic 

Ventnor  City 

Pemberton 

Verona 

Ptnnjauken    Twp. 

Vineland 

(Camden  Co.) 

Washington 

Perth    Amboy 

Weehawken  Twp. 

Pitman 

(Hudson   Co.) 

Plainfield 

Wenonah 

Point  Pleasant 

West   Caldwell 

Pompton  Lakes 

Westfield 

'Princeton 

West    Hoboken 

Prospect  Park 

W.  Lontr  Branch 

Rahway 

West   Orange 

Ramsey 

West   Paterson 

Rarhan 

We  St  wood 

Red  Bank 

Wildwood 

Ridi^eld 

Wildwood   Crest 

Ridgefield    Park 

Woodbine 

Ridgewood 

Woodbury 

Riverton 

Woodlynne 

Rocky  Hill 

Wood   Ridge 

Woodstown 

Total  number  of  members i68 

Gain  since  last  month 5 

Percentage  of  population  of  State  now  repre- 
sented      665^ 


Does  the  name  of  your  municipality  appear  here?  If  not,  you  are  not  doing  what  you  could, 
as  a  municipal  official,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  municipal  government. 

You  would  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the  League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other 
municipalities  in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  that  constantly  arise  to  perplex  you,  the 
monthly  visit  of  this  periodical  to  each  of  your  officials,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  our  an- 
nual conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city  no  good.    Then  take  an  advance  municipal  step 
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Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey 


If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 

CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

of 

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

WHEREAS :  An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modem  scientific  mediods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  ofRcial  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each  member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS :     'The  above  named  organization  and  the  establish ment  of  its  Bureau  have 
been  fully  authorized  by  law,  (Acts  1915,  Ch.  163)  and  all  municipalities  of  the  state,  by  the  same 
act,  authorized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and  in    * 
view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  in  said  League;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the 

of  

that   join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice  

be  designated  to  represent 

the  of 

in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  adminiatration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  dijtribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern," 

Annual  does  of  nnmicipalitiei  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand 
of  inhabttants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  mortt  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  snch  dues  (fi.oo  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  municipalitT  to  an  annual  subscription  to  New  Jebsey  MuNiciPALrnes. 
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Landscape  Architecture 

Br  Arthur  H.  Helder 

Landscape  Archileet,  Kansas  Cily,  Missouri 


In  attempting  to  define  "landscape  architecture"  one 
may  naturally  refer  to  the  results  of  putting  into  prac- 
tice that  skill  which  determines  the  conception  of  ideas 
regarding  the  esthetic  development  of  grounds  and 
the  ability  to  externalize  these  ideas  through  associa- 
tion into  the  imagery  of  one's  conception  of  the  pro- 
fession practically  applied.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  suc- 
cess of  landscape  architecture  can  be  brought  about 
solely  by  a  mere  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the  would-be 
professional  versed  only  in  an  understanding  of  the 
academics  of  garden  ethics  without  the  necessary  ex- 
perience in  those  various  lines  of  operation  which  go 
to  make  up  the  complete  curriculum  of  landscape 
architectural  practice.  To  attempt  the  solving  of  any 
problem  in  landscape  architecture  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  essential  phases  of  the  profession  insures 
a  chance  which  in  all  probability  may  prove  detrimental 
and  hazardous.  Plato,  in  his  philosophy  to  Chaere- 
phon,  emphasizes  this  quite  to  the  point  by  his  assertion 
that  "there  are  many  arts  among  men,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  acquired — by  experience.  For  it  is  ex- 
perience that  causes  our  life  to  move  forward  by  the 
skill  we  acquire,  while  want  of  experience  subjects 
us  tn  the  effects  of  chance." 

To  say  what  landscape  architecture  is,  may  best 
be  explained  by  telling  what  landscape  architecture  in- 
cludes. As  a  profession,  landscape  architecture  in- 
volves a  wide  and  diversified  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
as  well  as  of  the  arts.  It  is  a  combination  of  sound 
judgment  as  to  matters  of  physical  and  economic 
conditions  as  well  as  a  portrayal  of  an  artistic  tem- 
perment  which,  in  itself  a  necessary  qualification,  is 
used  to  clothe  rather  than^build  up  the  structural  char- 
acter of  the  landscape  architect's  ideal.  Landscape 
architecture  includes  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  proportion  and  adjustment  of  those  fea- 
tures which  may  be  introduced  into  the  creating  of 
a  landscape  improvement ;  it  requires  an  understanding 
of  geology  and  climatology  in  ascertaining  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  influencing  plant  life  and  structural 
operations ;  it  inculcates  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
mathematics  of  plane  and  topographical  survey,  the 
establishing  of  grades  and  the  adjustment  of  contours ; 
it  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  science 


of  hydraulics  or  the  handling  of  water  in  its  various 
aspects;  it  further  includes  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  art  of  masonry,  cement  construction 
and  road  building  and  a  close  familiarity  with  the 
subjects  of  dendrology,  silvics,  arborculture  and  those 
other  horticultural  branches  as  relate  to  the  nature, 
growth  and  esthetic  value  of  all  forms  of  plant  life 
together  with  an  intimate  insight  into  the  science  of 
pathology  and  entomology  to  enable  the  successful 
coping  with  those  conditions  influencing  the  health 
and  growth  of  vegetation. 

No  place  offers  more  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  landscape  architecture  than  in  the  embellish- 
ment and  development  of  parks  and  other  public 
grounds.  The  examples  of  public  improvement  thus 
created,  if  warranting  meritous  commendation,  will  do 
as  much  towards  setting  the  standard  of  civic  culture 
on  a  higher  plane  and  educate  the  community  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  culture  brought  out  through  in- 
troduction of  municipal  esthetics.  In  the  building  of 
our  municipal  parks  a  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  lack 
of  judgment  displayed  in  the  selecting  of  our  park 
sites,  adjusting  the  improvements  and  the  architecture 
of  our  park  buildings  to  these  and  being  content  to 
the  planting  of  promiscuous  varieties  of  vegetation 
irrespective  to  those  conditions  and  circumstances 
governing  the  successful  introduction  of  plant  life  into 
our  park  developments.  One  of  the  secrets  of  the 
success  derived  from  the  proper  application  of  land- 
scape architecture  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
landscape  architecture,  aside  from  being  a  science,  is 
an  art  and  the  best  results  to  be  obtained  through  the 
application  of  its  principles  depend  upon  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  in  that  the  science  be  applied 
artistically  and  the  art  embodied  consistently  and 
naturally  in  conformity  with  certain  economic  and 
practical  improvement. 

In  the  science  of  landscape  architecture  the  subjects 
of  construction  and  maintenance  of  those  phases  of 
a  landscape  development  are  to  be  considered.  So 
far  as  the  various  scientific  branches  pertain  to  land- 
scape improvement  those  may  be  classed  as  the  con- 
structive phases  of  the  profession.  The  question  of 
maintenance,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  is  gained 
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through  a  study  of  conditions  and  influences  influenc- 
ing the  upkeep  of  certain  phases  of  a  landscape  im- 
provement subject  to  deterioration,  disintegration  and 
decay.  The  science  of  construction  and  the  science  of 
maintenance  should  be  considered  tt^ther  with  refer- 
ence to  the  positions  occupied  in  the  practice  of 
landscape  architecture.  They  should  be  taken  hom- 
ogeneously as  a  two-in-one  knowledge  to  be  gained 
and  verified  by  an  exactness  of  application  following  a 
keenness  of  observation  and  a  correctness  of  principles 
methodically  formulated  and  so  arranged  as  to  become 
tangibly  practical  and  intelligently  economic.  The 
principles  governing  the  practice  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture are  successfully  applied  only  as  they  are 
thoroughly  understood  and  made  adjustable  to  cope 
with  particular  conditions  existent  and  contemplated. 
If  these  principles  governing  the  knowledge  of 
landscape  architecture  are  to  be  consistently  put  into 
practice,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  practitioneer  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  application  of  this  knowl- 
edge in  bringing  out  the  results  desired.  This  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  involved  is  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  art  of  landscape  architecture  and 
its  chief  aim  should  be  a  versatility  on  the  part  of 
the  professional  practitioneer  to  so  understand  the 
fundamental  scientific  import  of  these  principles  as  to 
make  them  adjustable  to  any  condition.  In  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  practice  of  landscape  architecture, 
problems  are  constantly  coming  up  under  new  or 
changed  aspects  necessitating  a  wide  and  broad  ex- 
perience to  efficiently  carry  on  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession. Since  art  is  best  examplified  in  the  ability 
to  do  those  things  which  become  essential  to  the 
creating  of  one's  conception  of  the  beautiful  the  land- 
scape architect  becomes  an  artist  in  so  far  as  he  dis- 
tinguishes himself  in  both  the  conception  and  the 
portrayal  of  the  esthetic  refinement  of  the  work  he 
undertakes  and  accomplishes.  In  landscape  architec- 
ture success  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  is 
dependent  upon  the  cultivation  of  an  observation 
enabling  an  ability  to  ascertain  lines  of  proportion, 
perspective  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  expanse. 
Through  the  application  of  art  in  landscape  architec- 


ture the  use  of  plant  material  plays  an  indispensable 
part.  The  question  of  color,  shades  and  shadows,  the 
lowering  or  raising  of  the  sky  line,  lengthening,  short- 
ening, broadening  or  narrowing  areas  and  the  fram- 
ing or  screening  of  vistas  are  all  to  be  solved  by  the 
judicious  use  of  tree,  shrub  and  flower. 

To  most  successfully  practice  the  art  of  landscape 
architecture  one  must  possess  a  natural  artistic  tem- 
perament, become  receptive  to  the  teachings  of  natural 
laws  of  association  between  the  various  constituents 
which  go  to  make  up  a  landscape  and  acquire  that 
sense  of  adaptability  which  enables  one  to  reproduce 
natural  effects  in  such  environments  and  under  such 
conditions  and  influences  as  may  appear  at  the  time 
inadjustable  to  the  bringing  out  of  the  effects  required. 
Art  in  landscape  architecture  demands  a  natural  apti- 
tude to  the  work  involved  and  a  sympathetic  attitude 
towards  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  highest  and 
broadest  conceptions  of  the  profession.  There  must 
be  this  inward  feeling  and  a  spontaneous  extemaliza- 
tion  of  its  influences  thus  felt  before  the  emotions  can 
become  portrayed  in  the  imagery  of  an  artistic  con- 
ception of  one's  work.  From  the  standpoint  of  art, 
landscape  architecture  deals  with  that  phase  which  is 
inherent  by  natural  inclination  rather  than  acquired 
through  external  sources.  When  one  sees  some  of  the 
vain  attempts  at  landscape  architecture  as  portrayed 
through  the  building  of  many  of  our  civic  improve- 
ments the  thought  cannot  help  pondering  the  words 
of  Antiphon  and  agree  that  "Who  of  the  gods  first 
taught  the  artists'  craft.  Laid  on  the  human  race  the 
greatest  curse,"  but  there  is  solace  in  Goethe's  words 
to  the  effect  that  "the  highest  problem  of  every  art 
is,  by  means  of  appearances,  to  produce  the  illusion 
of  a  loftier  reality"  and  we  at  once  console  ourselves 
as  to  whether  the  mediocre  attempts  at  practicing  the 
profession  of  landscape  architecture  stand  the  test  as 
examplifying  that  higher  problem  of  the  art  of  land- 
scape architectural  practice. 

Note— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Landscape 
Architecture  written  for  New  Jersey  Municipalities  by  Mr. 
Holder. 


Patriotism  is  something  more  than  a  sentiment,  however  enthusiastically  expressed.  It  is 
something  more  than  saluting  the  Sag  or  singing  America  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Patriotism  is  consciousness  of  obligation  and  readiness  for  sacrifice. — John  Gtier  Htbben. 
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Just  How  a  Small  Town  Has  Created  Its 
Own  Social  Opportunities' 


By  J.  E.  Lindens 

Sul'erinlendent    of  Schools,    Cedar    Springs,     Michigan 


What  about  the  town  of  i,ooo  population? 

There  are  lots  of  such  towns,  and  what  they  are 
helps  to  determine  what  the  surrounding  rural  country 
is.  These  small  towns  have  neither  the  funds  nor  the 
organization  of  large  cities.  Yet  they  face  most  of 
the  human  problems  of  large  cities  and  they  are  in 
competition  with  the  pull  of  the  big  town. 

Cedar  Springs,  Michigan,  is  such  a  town.  To  Cedar 
Springs  a  great  change  has  come.  The  Cedar  Springs 
School  Community  Center  wrought  the  change. 

For  several  years  the  local  folks  have  ielt  that  Cedar 
Springs,  a  town  of  i,ooo  inhabitants,  twenty-three 
miles  north  of  Grand  Rapids  was  lacking  in  vitality 
and  attractiveness,  especially  during  the  long  winter 
evenings.  What  made  it  worse,  the  town  was  just 
emei^ing  from  a  period  of  dissension.  Two  news- 
papers, one  fifty  and  the  other  twenty-five  years  of 
age;  two  depots  at  opposite  ends  of  the  town,  each 
signifying  the  successes  of  a  north-  vs,  south-end  strug- 
gle ;  two  creameries,  two  hotels,  two  business  factions, 
two  bitter  political  groups,  two  almost  equally  strong 
wet-dry  factions,  a  pronounced  religious  and  a  dis- 
tinctly indifferent  class,  several  wealthy  and  influential 
stand-patters  out  of  sympathy  with  youthful  ambi- 
tions— these  were  some  of  the  factors  that  seemed  to 
threaten  any  of  that  immediate  civic  progress  which 
demanded  cooperation. 

Beginnings  of  Unrest 

During  this  same  period,  however,  a  feeling  had 
been  growing  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Congregationa lists,  whose  church  had  been  closed 
some  ten  years  ago  for  lack  of  support,  a  number  of 
progressive  business  men  and  citizens  that  such  a 
situation  must  eventually  become  unendurable.  And 
so  when  in  the  fall  of  1914,  the  Superintendent  of 
schools  broached  the  plan  of  buying  the  vacant  Con- 
gregational Church,  50x30  in  size,  and  built  in  the 
days  when  first-class  lumber  was  plentiful,  and  of 
putting  it  into  community  use,  the  idea  found  worthy 
supporters. 

•  Reprinted  from   The   Community  Center. 


After  a  careful  campaign  of  education,  the  school 
district  caught  the  enthusiasm  and  voted,  4  to  i,  to 
purchase  the  building.  The  men  raised  their  $250. 
Friends  contributed  library  books  until  the  stacks  held 
over  900  volumes.  Material  and  labor  were  donated ; 
even  eighty  of  the  high-school  students  gave  hours  of 
work  cleaning  and  renovating  the  building. 

On  February  8,  1915,  Gov.  W.  N.  Ferris  formally 
opened  the  structure.     Over  400  jammed  their  way  . 
into  it  to  hear  him. 

What  has  been  done  during  the  past  year?  Did  the 
plan  work?  There  is  the  acid  test  Here  follow  the 
facts.    Judge  for  yourself. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
the  building  was  closed,  leaving  but  nine  months  for 
actual  activities.  It  has  been  used  but  one  Sunday 
in  the  whole  year,  although  we  plan  eventually  to  have 
a  Sunday  afternoon  men's  forum. 

A  Tenfold  Multiplied  Use 

Now,  then,  in  those  nine  months  15,300  persons  have 
entered  its  doors  to  attend  more  than  200  meetings 
for  at  least  25  different  purposes.  The  buildii^  has 
been  in  use  at  least  five  evenings  and  two  afternoons 
each  week.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  people  have 
entered  during  the  past  nine  months  than  in  ten  times 
that  length  when  formerly  used. 

Its  regular  "activities  have  included  motion  pictures, 
which  are  screened  twice  a  week ;  a  concert,  orchestra 
practice,  a  choral  society  rehearsal,  a  dramatic  club 
session,  and  a  library  day,  each  of  which  occurs  once 
a  week.  The  Home-School  Association,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Community  Conference  meetings  occur 
at  monthly  intervals. 

The  motion  pictures  have  been  self-sustaining,  play- 
ing to  10,  750  people,  half  of  whom  were  children,  on 
a  5-10-15  admission  basis.  Yet  the  town  had  been  a  " 
graveyard  for  three  previous  "picture  shows."  In- 
termission programs  for  the  development  of  local 
talent  have  helped  to  maintain  a  lively  interest. 
The  Cedar  Springs  Idea 

The  school  superintendent  gives  his  time  to  manage 
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the  show.  Whatever  profits  there  are  go  back  into 
community  development.  Therein  lies  the  Cedar 
Springs  idea.  Manage  your  own  "movies,"  selecting 
your  own  programs,  and  using  the  profits  for  the 
town's  advancement. 

The  orchestra,  chorus,  dramatic  club,  and  library 
association  have  all  been  self-sustaining.  Each  mem- 
ber pays  an  initial  fee  of  one  dollar,  returnable  if  all 
attendances  and  pledges  have  been  satisfied  during  the 
season.  Further,  each  orchestra  and  chorus  member 
pays  a  small  weekly  fee  for  the  director.  Each  so- 
ciety also  gives  a  home-talent  entertainment  or  concert 
for  other  expenses.  During  the  past  season  of  seven 
months  these  organizations  had  a  total  of  2,000  persons 
attending  their  meetings  and  concerts. 

Community  Organization  for  War 

(Continued  from  page  38) 
concerning  the  demands  of  government  and  assisting 
the  public  to  comply  with  those  demands.  More  than 
that,  this  is  a  time  when  someone  in  authority  must 
know  what  is  going  on  in  every  community.  It  will 
not  do  to  take  things  for  granted.  We  must  know 
not  only  what  our  neighbor  is  doing,  but  what  he  is 
thinking,  and  when  necessary,  we  must  use  our  in- 
fluence to  turn  him  into  right  action  and  right  think- 
ing. Constructive  criticism  is  necessary  and  right, 
but  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  what  is  con- 
structive and  what  is  destructive.  To  expose  our 
errors  with  a  view  to  correcting  them  is  necessary, 
but  to  harp  upon  our  errors  with  a  view  to  destroying 
confidence  in  our  government  is  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  in  a  most  dangerous  way.  Let  us  fix 
our  minds  on  what  the  government  has  done  during 
the  short  time  we  have  been  at  war,  rather  than  what 
it  has  not  done.  Confidence  is  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance, and  our  government  is  worthy  of  our  con- 
fidence and  will  be  increasingly  more  so  as  time  is 
allowed  for  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  of  war. 

Enemy  propaganda  is  at  work  amongst  us  unceas- 
ingly, and  much  of  it  is  the  innocent,  but  short  sighted, 
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repetition  of  criticism  and  falsehood.  So  insidious  is 
much  of  this  propaganda  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  discover  it  until  its  baneful  effect  is  made  evident. 
We  must  maintain  the  highest  confidence  in  the  out- 
come of  the  war.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  our  national  morale.  We  have  undertaken 
a  task  mightier  than  ever  before  undertaken  by  any  na- 
tion, and  never  before  was  there  human  liberty  in  such 
peril.  There  is  ceaseless  work  to  be  done  by  all,  and  not 
the  least  important  is  the  discovery  and  exposure  of 
those  insidious  suggestions  that  if  left  unexposed  would 
tend  to  poison  the  public  mind.  If  we  can  inoculate 
our  populations  with  the  virus  of  true  patriotic  en- 
deavor and  loyalty  we  can  render  them  imune  from  the 
disease  of  lost  confidence  and  muddled  understanding. 
There  is  but  one  flag  for  us  and  that  is  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  There  is  but  one  job  for  us  and  that  is  the 
winning  of  the  war. 

Before  the  United  States  entered  the  conflict  there 
was  no  decisive  factor  in  sight.  Whether  we  are  to 
be  the  decisive  factor  depends  upon  how  we  develop 
and  apply  the  will  to  win.  We  must  come  to  a  com- 
plete realization  of  the  difficulty  of  our  task  and  what 
it  will  mean  to  us  if  we  fail.  There  must  be  no  mis- 
understanding; no  withholding  of  the  truth;  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  win  at  no  matter  how  great  the 
cost  Every  man,  woman  and  youth  should  have  but 
one  purpose  and  that  is  to  win  the  war,  and  his  mind 
should  be  on  that  purpose,  and,  with  thought  only  of 
his  country's  need,  he  must  be'  prepared  to  serve  in 
any  capacity ;  in  the  trenches,  in  the  fields,  in  the 
factories  or  at  the  desk. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  loan  our  money  to 
our  government ;  that  we  should  build  ships  to  carry 
supplies ;  that  we  should  furnish  munitions  and  food ; 
that  we  should  send  a  million  or  more  men  to  France. 
These  are  but  partial  measures  to  what  we  must  adopt 
if  we  are  to  win.  We  must  stand  to  our  jobs  and  make 
any  sacrifice  to  secure  victory,  no  matter  how  long  it 
may  take.  To  fail  to  win  is  death  to  our  independence. 
No  sacrifice  is  too  great. 


No  matter  how  efficient  a  city  administration  may  be,  no  matter  how  generously  the  press 
may  keep  the  light  of  publicity  burning,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  city,  under 
present  conditions,  can  achieve  good  government  without  organizations  of  citizens. 
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A  Model  Billboard   Ordinance' 

A  Suggested  Form  of  Ordinance  to  Insure  Safe  Construction 

and  Attractive  Structures 

Br  John  T.  Williams 

Allorncy  for   the  Pacific  Coast  Poster  Advertising  Association 

I  have  heretofore  suggested  that  I  believe  the  display  announcement  of  meetings  to  be 
greatest  need  in  the  problem  of  regulating  outdoor  held  upon  premises  whereon  such  billboards 
advertising  is  co-operation  between  the  outdoor  ad-  or  bulletin  boards  are  displayed,  or  used 
vertising  men  and  civic  authorities.  The  ordinance  *«  advertise  any  business  conducted  on  the 
,  .  , ,  -  ,  .  «  .  ■  .„  ,  premises  where  such  billboard  or  bulletm 
submitted  herewith  is  offered  m  illustration  of  my  con-  bo„d  is  located,  nor  shall  it  be  held  to  in- 
tention, elude  a  real  estate  sign,  advertising  for  sale 
I  believe,  after  earnest  investigation,  that  few  cities  ■■outdoor  or  rent  the  property  upon  which  it  stands, 
have  any  regulations  of  the  outdoor  advertising  in-  £^*^?.'"«  Section  2.  The  term  "outdoor  advertJs- 
dustry  as  comprehensive  as  those  suggested  here.  Yet  I''.'[f„.":s„'^S  Tl"  ^I  "'*u  '"  ^t^i'^  Ordinance  is  hereby 
^.  ,,  ,  ,  ^.  ,  ■  ,  r.  K?  k  J  J  defined  to  be  advertismg  on  any  board, 
these  are  exactly  the  regulations  required  by  the  Poster  ?^„^;.",t:'.„"'i  f^nce  or  structure,  or  the  placing  thereof  of 
Advertising  Association  of  its  members,  and  for  the  Xlon"".'  pill'.  ^"X  POSter,  bill,  printing,  painting,  device  or 
universal  application  of  which  the  Association  is  "  *"'P'-  any  advertising  matter  of  any  kind  what- 
laboring.  soever,  and  the  pasting,  posting,  painting. 
The  civic  authorities  and  the  outdoor  advertising  printing,  nailing  or  tacking  or  otherwise 
,,  ,  .  J  ,  ■  T,  fastening  of  any  hand-bill,  card,  banner, 
men  are  really  working  toward  the  same  end.  The  at-  ^-^^  p^^^t^^  advertisement  or  notice  of 
tractive  cleanliness,  neatness,  morality  and  safety  any  kind  upon  any  property  or  place. 
that  the  municipalities  desire  mean  the  higher  de-  Licen«  fcc  Section  3.  No  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
velopment  of  the  outdoor  advertising  industry.  Sin-  l^„  'all'J^  *'°"  ^'^^"  *"S^&^  '"  *""  '^^^^y  °"  '^^  business 
cere  co-operation  alone  will  gain  the  end.  ZT  '""^''T'  °.''  o^^"P^*.'°"  <""    billposting,    advertising. 

ritory  Sign    painting   or   outdoor    advertising   or 

ORDINANCE  No maintaining  billboards  without  paying  the 

Regulating  and  Relating  to  the  Construe-  license  fee  provided  for  in  this  Ordinance. 

tion,   Erection,   Maintenance  and   Use  Section  4.     The  license  fee  imposed  by 

of  Billboards  m  the  city  of this  Ordinance  shall  be  payable  on  the  first 

County  of State  of day  of  each  calendar  year  and  the  amount 

and  Licensing  and  Regulating  the  Oc-  thereof  shall  be dollars  per  year. 

cupation  of  Maintaining  Billboards  and  Section  5.     Upon  the  payment  of  the  li- 

Outdoor  Advertising,  Providing  Pen-  proper offid.i)    cense  fee  in  this  Ordinance  provided,  the 

allies  for  the  Violation  of  Same,  and  Tax  Collector  shall  issue  to  the  person,  firm 

Repealing   All    Ordinances    or    Parts  ^.^^^^^            or  corporation  paying  the  license  fee- a  li- 

Thereof  m  Conflict  Therewith.  t=  «cL.rc  ««-  ^^„^^  ^^y  be  known  as  the  "Bill  Poster  and 

Be  It  ordained  by  the  People  of  the  City  of  ,£,■"",„»"  mi-  Outdoor   Advertising   License."   and   such 

■  ■    ■  ■ County  of ,  h^rd  ^.nd  ^^  payment  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  engage 

"Bilbo   d  ■■      ^^  follows :  ouidoor  ativ"-  jj,  3^^  carry  on  the  business  or  occupation 
D.li«d"  '            Section  i.     The  term  "billboard"  as  used  h'""md'r'"li.     described  in  Section  Three  of  this  Ordi- 
in  this  Ordinance  is  hereby  defined  to.be  any  «"«■               nance  for  the  period  for  which  such  pay- 
board,  fence,  sign  or  structure  erected  for  ment  was  made. 

advertising  purposes  or  upon  which  any  ad-  Section  6.     No  billboard  shall  have  an 

vertisement    is    shown,    or    whereon    any  advertising  surface  of  more  than  ten  (lo) 

poster,   bill,   printing,   painting,   device   or  feet    from   the   tower   to   the   upper   edge 

other  advertising  matter  of  any  kind  what-  thereof. 

soever  may  be  placed,  stuck,  tacked,  posted,  AdvtriLsing  Section  7.  The  surface  of  all  billboards 
printed,  painted,  pasted  or  fastened,  but  this  f.^;,'/',^jnd„d  erected  or  maintained  within  any  restricted 
definition  shall  not  be  held  to  include  any  >i")  a  stand-  district  in  this  city  in  which  wooden  build- 
board,  sign  or  surface  used  to  display  offi-  Xio„  ;,"=■;„.  ing  are  prohibited,  shall  be  of  fireproof. 
cial  notices,  issued  by  any  court  or  public  t'^-^^jp,";^  "^  non-combustible  material.  The  surface  of 
office,  or  posted  by  any  public  officers  in  r*cognii«i  by  billboards  erected  or  maintained  outside  of 
theperformanceof  a  public  duty,  or  used  to  '«,',",";'""  such  restricted  districts  shall  be  of  either 
•  Reprinted  from  Pacific  Municipalities,  the  official  organ  ,  _  ,  ^^c>  ■ 
of  the  Lc.8«  of  Cliforni.  M™icip.liii«.  iConlmued  "[f /"^'J^.^OOQIC 
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Items  of  Interest— New  Jersey  and  Elsewhere 


New  Jersey 


A  Criticism 

The  various  committees  of  the  legislature  are  set- 
ting their  public  hearings  without  allowing  sufficient 
time  for  interested  parties  to  be  in  attendance,  much 
less  learn  the  sentiment  of  the  voters  and  prepare  to 
make  proper  representation  of  such  sentiments  to  the 
committees.  Public  hearings  are  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  sentiment  of  interested  citizens  on 
measures  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  they  should  be 
set  far  enough  in  advance  for  any  interested  citizen 
to  attend  if  he  wants  to.  If  they  are  not,  then  let  us 
abolish  them. 

Speedy  hearings  is  one  way  of  getting  short  ses- 
sions but  a  very  poor  way.  Short  sessions  are  not  an 
end  in  themselves.  If  that  is  the  chief  aim  let  the  ses- 
sions be  limited  as  in  many  other  states. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  unlimited  session  is 
better  and  unless  the  work  can  be  accomplished 
properly  in  a  short  session  let  it  continue  until  it  is 
done  properly.  We  think  that  Governor  Edge  did 
not  mean  for  the  legislators  to  neglect  making  proper 
effort  to  discern  the  will  of  their  constituency  on  im- 
portant matters  of  legislation,  when  he  insisted  on  a 
short  session,  but  that  is  what  some  of  the  commit- 
tees are  doing. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  of  The  New 
Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  service  which  it  renders  to*  all  member 
municipalities,  sends  to  the  officials  of  each  member 
municipality  the  abstracts  of  the  bills  as  they  are  in- 
troduced and  the  memoranda  which  carries  the  notices 
of  hearings.  These  are  rushed  into  the  mails  as  soon 
as  they  are  received  from  the  press  of  the  State  Print- 
ers but  very  often  the  hearings  are  scheduled  for  the 
day  the  memoranda  are  mailed,  sometimes  before. 

It  is  pretty  late  to  expect  to  get  this  corrected  for 
the  remainder  of  the  present  session  but  it  should,  by 
all  means,  be  remembered  and  corrected  next  year. 

Temporary  Reduction  in  Gas  Standard 

Not  Opposed 

The  23rd  of  last-month  the  League  was  informed  by 

the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of  their 

receipt  of  the  following  telegram; 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  23,  1918. 
Ralph  W.  E.  Donges, 

Chairman,  New  Jersey  Board  of  Public  Utilities  Com- 
,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


Existing  confusion  in  railroad  facilities  and  com- 
mandeering of  oil  tank  steamers  for  navy  use  has 
caused  a  shortage  in  oil  supply  to  gas  companies  in 
Newark,  Paterson,  Trenton  and  Jersey  City,  These 
companies  have  found  it  necessary  to  shut  down  toluol 
plants  as  they  can  not  operate  and  meet  the  state  stand- 
ard for  gas  quality  it  is  imperative  that  toluol  pro- 
duced by  these  plants  be  available  for  use  by  Govern- 
ment in  making  explosives.  Urgently  request  that  you 
grant  tolerance  of  thirty  B  T  U's  in  gas  standard  for 
thirty  days  for  territory  supplied  by  gas  from  these 
companies  with  proviso  that  all  toluol  be  available  for 
government  use. 

Lt.  Col.  Bums  Army  Ordnance  Department. 

This  was  a  re-opening  of  the  gas  case  of  last  July 
when  the  League  opposed,  and  the  Utility  Board  re- 
fused to  grant,  an  application  of  the  Public  Service 
and  other  gas  companies  to  lower  the  standard  of 
gas  from  600  British  Thermal  Units  to  550  B.  T.  U's. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  our 
League  was  held  January  25th  and,  after  considering 
the  telegram,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"Resolved  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Board  of 
Pubhc  Utility  Commissioners,  the  request  of  Lt.  Col. 
Bums  of  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army,  should  be  granted,  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities  interposes  no  objection  at 
this  time;  provided,  however,  that  if  any  further  and 
different  request  is  made  or  it  request  is  made  for  an 
extension  of  the  thirty  day  period  specified  in  the  re- 
quest now  before  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Com- 
missioners, the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Muni- 
cipalities respectfully  requests  that  it  be  notified-" 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  League  appeared  at 
the  hearing  on  the  matter  which  was  held  January 
26th,  and  presented  the  itsolution. 

The  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  granted 
to  the  Public  Service  Gas  Company  the  concession 
asked  for  in  the  telegram. 


As  we  go  to  the  press  we  are  preparing  to  oppose  the 
latest  application  of  the  Public  Service  Company  which 
is  for  an  increase  in  gas  rates  by  means  of  the  circum- 
locutory method  of  adding  a  monthly  "readiness-to- 
serve  charge"  of  25c  to  the  bill  of  each  consumer,  also 
an  increase  in  the  wholesale  gas  rates  and  a  third  in- 
crease in  electric  power  rates.  The  hearing  on  this 
application  is  set  for  Feb.  14. 

Opportunity  for  Getting  NEW  JERSEY 
MUNICIPALITIES  Bound 

To  Qfficials  of  All  Member  Mumcipalities: 

The  Bureau  can  have  your  1917  numbers  (Vol.  I) 
of  New  Jersey  Municipalities  bound  for  you  in  a 
durable  and  attractive  cloth  binding  for  75c. 
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The  paging  of  the  1918  numbers  will  be  consecutive 
from  month  to  month  in  order  that  future  volumes  will 
be  properly  paged  as  a  volume. 

Wood  Fuel 

The  State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment has  issued  a  bulletin  on  "wood  fuel"  which 
gives  many  reasons  why  wood  can  be  used  for  do- 
mestic fuel  to  advantage  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
prove our  woodlands.  The  statement  is  made  that  the 
state  has  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  wood.  With  the 
scarcity  of  coal  becoming  more  acute  this  is  a  propo- 
sition which  our  municipalities  migbt  well  look  into. 
Copies  of  the  report  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
State  House,  Trenton. 

Borough  of  Washington  Has  Coal  Cards 

The  common  council  of  Washington  Borough  has 
adopted  a  plan  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  coal 
by  a  system  of  cards  as  follows: 

A  consumer  desiring  coal  is  obliged  to  make  an  affi- 
davit of  the  supply  of  coal  on  hand  and  the  average 
quantity  used,  and  a  card  is  then  issued  to  him,  if  in 
the  judgment  of  the  local  fuel  distributor  he  should 
have  it.  The  coal  dealers  have  been  ordered  to  sup- 
ply only  those  holding  cards.  The  borough  has  ap- 
pointed their  Borough  Clerk,  Mr.  Jacob  Hahn,  to  ad- 
minister the  coal-card  system. 

Mayor  Donnelly  of  Trenton  on  Undertaking 
Municipal  Enterprises  During  War  Time 

Mayor  Donnelly  is  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of 
essential  public  improvements  in  municipalities,  not- 
withstanding the  condition  of  turmoil  which  exists  to- 
day. He  does  not  believe  either  that  the  prices  of  ma- 
terial or  labor  will  show  any  general  decrease  for 
many  years.  Replying  to  a  communication  from  the 
Municipal  Journal,  on  "Shall  Public  Work  Continue?" 
the  Mayor  wrote: 

I  wish  to  place  myself  on  record  as  favoring  the 
continuance  of  essential  public  improvements  in  mu- 
nicipalities, notwithstanding  the  condition  of  turmoil 
which  exists  today. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  unnecessary  improvement 
that  would  involve  huge  expenditures  should  be  author- 
ized, but  I  am  just  as  firmly  convinced  that  every  mu- 
nicipality should  provide  for  its  needs  in  the  line  of 
public  improvements  if  the  progress  of  the  age  is  to 
be  maintained.  It  is  impossible  for  a  municipality  or 
any  other  government  entity  to  stand  still.     Either 


progress  or  retrogression  must  be  made,  and,  if  es- 
sential public  improvements  are  to  be  neglected,  muni- 
cipalities of  course  would  go  backward,  not  forward. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  prices  of  material  or  labor 
will  show  any  general  decrease  for  many  years  to 
come ;  consequently  nothing  will  be  gained  by  deferring 
improvements  on  such  an  assumption. 

Ice  Preparedness 

Many  of  our  municipalities  are  alert  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  opportunity  to  cut  and  store 
ice  at  this  time  in  preparation  for  a  possible  shortage 
next  summer  due  to  the  failure  of  artificial  ice  com- 
panies to  get  sufficient  ammonia  to  manufacture  the 
normal  supply  of  artificial  ice.  Since  ammonia  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  munitions  this  shortage  may 
be  somewhat  serious.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  move 
for  each  municipality  to  follow  the  example  of  some 
others,  notably  Newark,  and  prepare  to  harvest  all 
the  ice  possible  this  winter.  It  is  easy  and  inexpen- 
sive to  convert  barns  and  other  such  structures  into 
good  ice-houses. 

Mosquito  Extermination 
-The  State  Mosquito  Extermination  Association  has 
just  held  its  annual  convention  at  Atlantic  City  and 
added  to  its  contributions  for  ridding  the  state  of  the 
mosquito  pest.  Those  in  touch  with  this  work 
throughout  the  state,  notably  Dr.  Thomas  1.  Headlee, 
State  Entymologist  and  Mr.  Alfred  Gaskill,  head  of 
the  State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, have' convincing  facts  showing  what  has  been 
done  by  different  localities  throughout  the  state  in 
mosquito  extermination  and,  on  the  basis  of  these 
facts,  are  able  to  give  valuable  information  to  all 
other  municipalities  on  what  they  may  do  to  rid  their 
localities  of  mosquitoes.  The  long-sought  $100,000 
a  year  for  the  next  five  years,  an  appropriation  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Gaskilt  would  enable  the  state  to  rid 
itself  absolutely  and  permanently  of  mosquitoes,  ap- 
pears to  be  more  nearly  possible  of  attainment.  Mr. 
Gaskill  says  that  with  this  expenditure  they  can  not 
only  add  to  the  comfort  of  New  Jersey  citizens,  re- 
lieving them  of  all  annoyance  from  mosquitoes,  but 
that  such  a  state-wide  extermination  of  the  pests  would 
add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  ratables  of  the  state. 

Thorough  Work  of  Passaic's  Sinking  Fund 
Commission 

According  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Municipal 
Accounts  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission   of    Passaic 
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has  prepared  a  statement  on  the  condition  of  the  Sink- 
ing and  Reserve  Fund  of  that  city,  which  might  well 
be  emulated  by  other  municipalities,  Mr.  Waller  R. 
Darby,  State  Commissioner  of  Municipal  Accounts, 
has  written  Mr.  Hamilton  M.  Ross,  Secretary  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commission  of  Passaic  under  date  of 
January  4,  1918  as  follows: 
"My  dear  Mr.  Ross : 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  communication  showing  the 
condition  of  the  sinking  fund  and  reserve  fund  of  the 
City  of  Passaic,  on  December  31,  1917.  A  certificate 
will  be  issued  for  the  sinking  fund  appropriation  in 
1918  in  the  amount  of  $45,476.95,  with  bonds  maturing 
in  1918  amounting  to  $33,000.00. 

1  also  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  City  of  Passaic. 

In  this  connection,  while  I  appreciated  to  a  certain 
extent  the  preparation  of  the  statement  of  funded  debt 
and  the  required  sinking  funds  for  all  of  the  term 
bonds  of  the  City  of  Passaic  when  you  submitted  it 
last  spring,  I  was  not  then  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
it  as  I  am  at  the  present  time.  If  all  of  the  munici- 
pahties  had  prepared  as  complete  a  statement  as  was 
done  by  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission  of  the  City  of 
Passaic  it  would  have  lightened  the  labors  of  this  De- 
partment fully  fifty  per  cent  and  would  have  enabled 
us  to  devote  this  time  to  other  important  matters.  I 
do  appreciate  now  as  never  before  the  value  of  the 
statement  submitted  last  spring  and  wish  to  thank  the 
Commission  very  sincerely  for  having  it  prepared. 

Thanking  you  for  your  good  wishes,  which  are  re- 
ciprocated, I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  WALTER  R.  DARBY, 

Commissioner  of  Municipal  Accounts." 


State  V.  West  Paterson  Borough 
(X.   J.    Supreme   Court,   Mercer   Circuit,   December 

7.  1917) 
Maintenance  by  Municipalities  of  Poor  Children 
Placed  in  Charge  of  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians— Construction  of  Statute. 
\Ve  publish  below  a  decision  by  Judge  Lloyd  of  a 
Supreme  Court  case  referred  to  him  for  trial  in  the 
Mercer  Circuit,  which  should  interest  every  munici- 
pality in  the  State.  The  action  was  by  the  State  in 
behalf  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  against  West  Paterson  Borough  for  the 
support  of  three  children  who  had  been  committed  to 
that  Board  by  the  borough.  The  question  was  one  of 
maintenance  to  be  provided  by  the  borough  for  the 
support  of  the  three  children.  The  4th  section  of 
the  Act  of  1899  (as  amended  in  1902,  page  547),  pro- 
vides that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardian,  when  such 
children  shall  become  public  charges,  to  place  any  or  all 


of  them  in  the  care  of  some  family  in  the  State,  or  in 
some  institution  temporarily,  until  such  provision  in 
the  family  can  be  made ;  in  both  cases  with  or  without 
the  payment  of  board,  and  with  or  without  indenture. 
There  are  provisions  also  to  the  effect  that  the  child 
should  be  placed  in  a  family,  or  in  an  institution  of  the 
like  religious  faith  of  the  parents  of  the  child.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  State  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  is  given  the  discretion  to  decide  where  the 
child  shall  be  placed,  either  temporarily  or  perman- 
ently, and  also  as  to  the  amount  which  shall  be  paid 
for  maintenance  of  the  child  to  the  party  or  parties 
taking  charge  of  it.  The  annual  appropriation  Act 
providing  funds  for  the  State  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  does  not  provide  any  part  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  children,  the  entire  appropriation  being 
for  the  maintenance  and  conduct  of  the  Board  itself 
and  its  incidental  expenses.  The  6th  section  of  the 
Act  requires  the  freeholders  of  the  various  counties 
to  provide  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  object  of  the  Act 
in  their  respective  counties  for  the  support,  care,  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  of  any  such  child,  and  states 
that  said  sum  shall  "not  be  less  than  $1.50  per  week 
for  each  child."  Section  7  of  the  Act  provides  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  officer  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  any  county,  township,  borough,  city  or  other 
municipality  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  maintenance 
of  such  children,  the  sum  "not  to  be  less  than  $1.50  per 
week"  for  each  child.  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  that  the  Act  meant  that  no  more  than 
$1.50  per  week  should  be  a  charge  against  any  such 
municipality,  but  the  Judge  holds  otherwise. 

Lloyd,  J. :  "The  sole  question  presented  in  the 
stipulation  of  facts  filed  in  this  case  is  as  to  the  amount 
of  recovery  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  demand. 

The  charge  is  for  the  actual  expense  of  maintenance 
of  three  children  whose  legal  settlement  is  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  West  Paterson,  and  which  children  were,  by 
proper  proceedings,  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians. 

The  defendant  relies  upon  a  section  of  the  Act  creat- 
ing the  Board  of  Guardians  which  prescribes  that 
the  sum  for  maintenance  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.50 
per  week,  and  insists  this  by  implication  also  a  maxi- 
mum. To  this  proposition  I  cannot  agree.  It  is 
settled  in  this  State  that  the  place  for  settlement  is 
under  legal  duty  to  support  and  maintain  its  poor.  It 
is  equally  well  settled  that  where  one  supports  a 
pauper  upon  the  failure  or  neglect  of  legal  authorities, 
he  is,  even  though  a  volunteer,  entitled  to  be  rmm 
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bursed  from  the  place  of  settlement.     Shreve  v.  Budd, 
7  L.  631. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  is  not  a  volunteer,but  espe- 
cially required  by  law  to  afford  such  support.  It  is 
therefore  entitled  to  be  reimbused  on  general  prin- 
ciples until  some  legal  enactment  stands  in  the  way. 
By  law,  as  I  understand  it,  no  fund  is  available  for 
maintenance  to  the  Board.  It  must  rely  wholly  upon 
the  place  of  settlement.  It  therefore  has  no  other 
source  of  matntenatice.  In  this  situation  it  would 
take  clear  and  positive  legislative  declaration  to  re- 
lieve the  community  legally  and  wholly  liable  and  to 
cast  the  burden  of  a  body  thus  situated ;  or  pursue  the 
alternative  of  the  helpless  being  placed  at  the  uncertain 
mercy  of  volunteered  charity.  Nor  do  I  see  that  the 
section  relied  upon  has  great  bearing  by  its  own  terms 
on  the  amount  for  which  the  Borough  is  liable.  It 
does  not  purpose  to  specify  the  amount  of  liability 
but  to  prescribe  a  minimum  sum  of  provision  in  the 
annual  budget.  It  neither  adds  to  nor  takes  from  the 
legal  liability  already  attaching  by  law  for  the  support 
and  maintenance. 

It  was  su^ested  at  the  argument  that  individual 
items  of  medical  care  were  not  matters  proper  to  be 
termed  maintenance.  While  under  the  stipulation  I 
do  not  see  that  the  question  is  presented.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a  view  is  far  too  narrow. 
The  human  being  is  a  composite  individual.  Its  very 
existence  depends  upon  ministration  from  a  number 
of  angles.  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone." 
Medicines  and  nursing  and  medical  advice  and  direc- 
tion are  essential  to  the  ministration,  support  and 
maintenance  as  food  and  clothing  in  many  instances 
at  least. 

In  my  view  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  verdict  for 
the  amount  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  complaint." 
— The  New  Jersey  Law  Journal,  Jan.,  1918. 

Elsewhere 

Kalamazoo  Adopts  City  Manager  Plan 
The  city  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  has  adopted  a  new 
city  manager  charter  which  provides  that  the  com- 
mission of  seven  shall  be  elected  by  the  Hare  System 
of  Proportional  Representation,  the  plan  which  is 
now  being  explained  in  the  series  of  articles  in  New 
Jersey  Municipalities  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Hoag. 

Report  on  Snow  Removal 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Rochester, 

New  York,  has  recently  issued  a  very  valuable  re- 


port on  the  problem  of  snow  removal  in  that  city, 
which  conveys  information  that  many  cities  would  find 
of  value. 

A  Notable  Example  of  City  Advertising 
The  Information  Department  of  the  American  City 
Bureau,  in  a  valuable  series  of  service  letters  which 
they  are  now  issuing,  has  pointed  out,  among  other 
interesting  things,  a  notable  example  of  city  advertis- 
ing in  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  example  referred  to  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  public  literature,  the  artistic  value 
of  which  has  considerable  merit,  called  "Toledo:  An 
American  City  in  Portraiture,"  issued  by  the  Toledo 
Commerce  Club.  Municipalities  looking  for  new 
ideas  in  advertising  their  city  would  do  well  to  get  a 
copy  of  this  booklet. 

First  Woman  Alderman  in  New  York 
The  first  woman  member  of  a  common  council 
body  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  taken  her  seat 
in  the  Troy  board  of  aldermen.  The  representative 
is  Mrs.  Patrick  J.  Kennedy  and  she  takes  the  place 
to  which  her  late  husband  was  elected  in  November 
last.     The  mayor  filled  the  vacancy. 

Municipal  Railway  Ownership  in 
Toronto,  Canada 
The  taxpaying  voters  of  the  city  at,  a  recent  election 
voted  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  by  the  city  uf 
the  Toronto  railway  system  in  1921.  At  that  time 
the  thirty-year  franchise  in  force  at  present  will  ex- 
pire. The  vote  gave  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
favor  of  the  proposition,  about  39,000  to  3,700. 

Court  Upholds  Toledo's  Bread  Law 

The  bread  ordinance  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  ordinance  re- 
quires all  brea<l  to  bear  a  label  showing  the  weight 
of  the  loaf,  and  makes  one  pound  the  standard.  Un- 
der the  ordinance  no  loaf  of  less  than  a  pound 
can  be  sold.  On  this  point  the  ordinance  was  held 
invalid  by  the  Common  Pleas  Court.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and 
sustained  the  Police  Court,  which  imposed  a  fine  on 
a  baker. 

The  case  was  carried  to  the  higher  courts  to  test  the 
ordinance,  and  now  will  probably  be  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Attorney  for  the  defendant  said  that 
the  elimination  of  less  than  a  pound  loaf  will  work 
a  hardship  on  80  per  cent,  of  the  purchasers,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  buying  the  smaller  loaf. 
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Co-operative  Citizenship 

The  Milwaukee  Citizens'  Bureau  of  Municipal  Ef- 
ficiency has  just  issued  an  interesting  bulletin  under 
the  title  "Co-operative  Citizenship"  which  shows  what 
Milwaukee  has  done  and  points  out  what  it  needs  to 
do,  through  its  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  ade- 
quately control  its  expenditure  of  $2,500,000  for 
salaries. 

Grade  Teachers'  Salaries  a  National  Peril 

The  Institute  for  Public  Service  of  New  York  City 
calls  attention,  in  its  latest  bulletin,  under  the  caption 
quoted  above,  to  the  low  salaries  paid  grade  school 
teachers  throughout  the  country.  In  view  of  the 
prevalency  of  this  condition  in  the  many  municipalities 
throughout  the  country  and  the  coming  need,  after  the 
war,  for  school  teachers  o£  the  highest  type,  this  is 
a  problem  which  well  deserves  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  all  those  having  anything  to  do  with  raising 
and  expending  school  moneys. 

Citjr  and  County  Administration  in  Springfield, 
Illinois 

While  war-time  economy  in  every  direction  is  being 
urged  upon  individuals,  a  timely  reminder  of  the  need 
and  opportunties  for  economy  in  city  and  county 
government  has  appeared  in  "City  and  County  Ad- 
ministration in  Springfield,  lUinois,"  by  D,  O!  Decker 
and  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  the  ninth  in  a  series  of  vol- 
umes reporting  on  the  "Springfield  Survey"  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Throughout  this  analysis  of  the  county  and  city 
are  examples  of  outworn  administration  methods, 
multiplication  of  boards  and  commissions,  and  offices 
that  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  The  result  is 
waste  of  time  and  money. 

Xone  of  the  examples  of  waste,  however,  mark 
Springfield  as  other  than  typical  of  American  cities. 
Indeed,  in  many  ways,  the  capital  city  of  Illinois  is  far 
above  the  average  among  municipalities.  It  has  a 
burget  system,  for  example,  although  certain  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  state  reduce  its  workability. 
It  is  one  of  the  growing  number  of  commission-gov- 
erned cities.  It  has  the  short  ballot.  It  furnishes 
good  illustrations  of  well-managed,  municipally-owned 
water  and  electric  light  plants.  It  has  a  good  account- 
ing system.  In  fact,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  a 
progressive  spirit  at  work  within  the  city  itself,  greatly 
hampered,  however,  by  the  arbitrary  restrictions  im- 
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posed  by  state  laws  upon  its  financial  and  administra- 
tive activities. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  handicaps  to  city  efficiency 
in  Springfield,  the  survey  report  becomes  a  strong 
argument  for  granting  a  larger  measure  of  home  rule 
to  Illinois  municipalities,  for  which  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  coming  Constitutional  Convention  will  provde 

Weaknesses  in  the  taxation  system  are  found — 
chargeable  in  large  measure  to  the  state  laws.  After 
condemning  the  practice  of  appraising  land  values 
not  oftener  than  once  in  four  years,  the  social  sur- 
veyors point  out  as  another  fault  calling  for  correc- 
tion the  practice  of  assessing  real  estate  veiy  far  below 
its  market  value.  In  Springfield  and  Sangamon 
County,  assessments  averaged  only  20  to  33  per  cent 
of  actual  value. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  uniform  ratio  be- 
tween assessed  valuations  and  cash  value,  as  one 
piece  of  property  after  another  is  assessed,  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  country ;  and  this  local  under- 
valuing practice  adds  further  complications.  The 
result  is  not  only  differences  in  the  proportions  of 
valuie  assessed  against  different  classes  and  pieces  of 
property  and  against  different  individuals  and  classes 
of  persons,  but  also  diflferences  in  the  standards  ap- 
plied in  assessing  property  in  the  various  townships. 
Such  lack  of  uniformity  necessarily  means  much  un- 
fair shifting  of  tax  burdens.  A  new  law  requiring 
that  real  estate  be  assessed  alt  over  the  state  at  from 
90  to  100  per  cent  of  actual  value  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

The  assessment  of  personal  property  in  Spring- 
field, as  in  many  other  places,  has  not  been  just  or 
successful.  It  favors  the  perjurer  at  the  expense  of 
the  conscientious,  tends  to  make  false  swearing  an 
accepted  custom,  and  comes  down  heaviest  on  small 
investors  with  a  narrow  range  of  opportunities  for 
placing  their  funds.  Experience  throughout  this 
country  indicates  the  impossibility  of  taxing  personal 
property,  especially  intangible  personalty,  at  the  same 
rates  as  those  applied  to  real  estate.  The  alternative 
suggested  is  the  laying  of  a  more  moderate  tax  upon 
personal  property,  say  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  rate  applied  to  realty. 

Better  results  at  less  expense  would  also  be  secured 
if  township  assessment  should  give  place  to  one 
county  asses  sing-office  and  township  collection  give 
place  to  collection  by  the  county  treasurer. 

Other  recommendations  designed  to  increase  effi- 
ciency at  reduced  cost  are  the  organization  of  a  e«n- 
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tral  pursuing  bureau,  the  installation  of  cost-account- 
ing in  the  city,  more  attention  to  fire-prevention, 
simplification  of  elections,  better  account-keeping 
and  budget- ma  king  by  the  county. 

Previous  reports  of  the  "Springfield  Survey"  have 
taken  up  in  detail  separate  departments  of  public  work 
having  to  do  with  schools,  corrections,  public  health, 
public  recreations,  labor  conditions,  charities,  and  care 
of  the  mental  defectives.  They  all  aim  to  poiiit  out 
ways  of  eliminating  government  wastes  and  of  improv- 
ing the  public  service. 

Los  Angeles  Finds  Municipal  Paving  Plant 
Profitable 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  city's  municipal 
asphalt  plant,  the  city  engineer  has  made  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "The  municipal  asphalt  plant  has  been 
in  operation  since  April,  1915.  Since  that  date  there 
has  been  produced  709,860  cubic  feet  of  standard 
asphalt  wearing  surface  at  an  average  of  13.57  cents 
per  foot,  16,240  cubic  feet  of  bitulithic  mixture  at  a 
cost  of  11.57  cents  per  foot,  and  29,230  cubic  feet  of 
binder  mixture  at  a  cost  of  10.40  cents  per  foot. 
These  figures  include  depreciation  of  and  interest  on 
plant  and  equipment,  and  y'/i  per  cent  overhead  ad- 
ministration. Assuming  that  the  department  could 
have  purchased  th^  material  used  since  April  17, 
1915,  at  a  cost  of  19  cents  per  cubic  feet  (the  price 
paid  under  contract  maturing  about  January  i,  1915), 
the  operation  of  a  municipally  owned  asphalt  plant 
has  netted  the  city  a  saving  of  $43,000."' 

Metered  Water  Service  in  Cincinnati 
Eighteen  thousand  water  consumers  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  who  have  been  paying  for  their  water  under  the 
"survey"'  rate  plan  will  be  affected  by  an  order  issued 
by  the  comptroller  of  the  water  works  that  all  people 
using  water  under  this  plan  must  install  water  meters. 
The  city  is  districted  into  six  sections,  and  the  con- 
sumers in  the  first  are  ordered  to  have  meters  by 
July  I.  Each  succeeding  district  follows  within  a 
month  by  the  preceding  one,  so  that  the  sixth  district 
must  install  meters  by  December  i. 

Two-Platoon  System  in  St.  Paul 
With  nearly  500  of  the  necessary  530  men  available, 
St.  Paul's  fire  department  has  been  placed  on  the  two- 
platoon  system.  Under  the  new  system,  men  work 
alternate  two  weeks  on  the  day  and  night  shifts.  The 
day  men  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.     This  will 


necessitate  their  taking  their  lunches  with  them  in 
the  morning.  Night  men  will  work  from  6  p.  m.  to  8 
a.  m.,  sleeping  at  the  fire  stations. 

A  Sui^ey  of  the  Activities  of  Municipal  Health 

Departments  in  the  United  States,  in  227 

Cities  of  25,000  or  Over 

'"That  public  health  work  in  this  country  is  still  in 
its  infancy"  is  the  outstanding  conclusion  drawn  from 
a  study  made  public  to-day  of  municipal  health 
department  activities  in  each  of  the  227  cities  of  the 
United  States  having  a  population  of  25,000  or  more. 

Franz  Schneider,  Jr.,  Sanitarian  for  the  Department 
of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
conducted  the  investigation  which  is  reported  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health  (Boston)  and  is  published  by  the  Russel  Sage 
Foundation  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Survey  of  the 
Activities  of  the  Municipal  health  Departments  in 
the  United  States." 

The  investigation  covered  the  cities  having  a 
population  of  25,000  or  over  in  1910,  although  re- 
peated efforts  failed  in  securing  data  from  any  of 
the  followiijg  cities :  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Council  Bluffs, 
la.;  Holyoke,  Mass.;  JopHn,  Mo.;  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; 
Newport,  Ky. ;  Springfield,  Mo. ;  Waco,  Texas. 

Nine  tests  were  applied  to  the  health  department 
work  in  jhe  other  219  cities  in  order  to  gauge  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
opportunities.  These  tests  covered  appropriations, 
infant  hygiene  work,  medical  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren, laboratory  service,  health  education  and  public- 
ity, control  of  venereal  diseases,  housing  regulation, 
dispensary  service,  tuberculosis  work,  industrial  hy- 
giene, and  the  number  of  privies. 

Appropriations 
The  statistics  of  appropriations  omits  all  funds  ap- 
plied to  hospitals  and  sanatoria;  plumbing  inspection; 
street  cleaning;  the  removal  or  disposal  of  dead  ani- 
mals, refuse,  garbage,  or  night  soil;  and  any  other 
unusual  undertakings  which  are  of  indirect  hygienic 
value.  The  average  per  capita  expenditure  was  Z2 
cents.  The  largest  figure  vras  that  of  Seattle— $.98 : 
the  smallest  that  of  Clinton,  Iowa, — three-fourths  of 
one  cent.  Others  of  the  larger  expenditures  were 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  $.93,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $.61,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  $.61,  and  New  York  City  $.58;  among  the  smaller 
were  Easton,  Pa.,  $.02,  Aurora,  III.,  and  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  $.03,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  $.04,  and  Lewiston,  Me., 
$.06.     Such  ridiculously  small  appropriations  are  by 
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no  means  rare,  and  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  country. 

Cities  under  100,000  population  spent  an  average 
per  capita  of  19  cents;  those  between  100,000  and 
300,000  spent  27  cents  per  inhabitant;  while  the  17 
cities  above  300,000  invested  an  average  per  capita  of 
34  cents  in  preventive  health  efforts. 

The  most  surprising  financial  finding  of  the  report 
is  that  the  two  groups  of  states  with  the  biggest  aver- 
age per  capita  are  the  "East  South  Central"  and  the 
"South  Atlantic"  states  as  they  are  known  to  the 
United  States  Census.  In  these  states,  covering  the 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  the  average  per  capita  was 
32  and  34  cents.  The  lowest  average  per  capita,  15 
cents,  is  credited  to  the  "West  North  Central"  and 
"East  North  Central"  states,  covering  the  territory 
from  Colorado  to  Pennsylvania,  and  south  from 
Canada  to  Oklahoma  and  the  Ohio  River.  The 
"Middle  Atlantic"  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  manage  to  increase  this  munificent 
amount  by  4  cents  a  head. 

Conclusions 

In  summarizing  the  whole  investigation  the  report 
states  that  there  is  a  surprising  neglect  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  apply  scientific  methods  of  established 
value,  and  that  public  health  work  in  this  country  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  At  the  time  of  this  investigation 
a  fifth  of  the  cities  made  no  inspection  of  school 
children;  over  a  third  did  not  offer  the  ordinary 
laboratory  diagnosis  for  the  commoner  communicable 
diseases  over  a  fourth  made  no  effort  to  educate  in 
health  matters ;  nearly  three-fourths  had  no  housing 
law ;  nineteen -twentieths  had  no  concern  with  the 
hygiene  of  industry ;  over  six-sevenths  had  no  program 
against  the  venereal  diseases;  over  a  half  had  no 
proper  organization  to  combat  infant  mortality;  and 
less  than  a  quarter  had  a  coherent  program  against 
tuberculosis. 

All  the  tests  applied  showed  the  health  departments 
in  the  smaller  cities  to  be  weaker  than  those  in  the 
larger  cities.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  finding 
is  that  the  Southern  and  Pacific  cities  have  better 
developed  municipal  health  departments  than  the 
Northern  cities  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Atlantic.    The 


Central  Northern  cities  stand  at  the  foot  oi  the  list. 
The  report  concludes  that  the  appropriations  granted 
most  health  departments  in  this  country  are  grossly 
inadequate  for  the  new  functions  modem  science  re- 
quires them  to  perform.  It  is  stated  that  health 
departments  should  be  allowed  a  "minimum  wage"  of 
50  cents  per  inhabitant  per  year,  as  compared  with  the 
present  average  allowance  of  22  cents. 

Conventioii  Comment 

(Continued  from  page  47) 
me  that  all  of  the  townships  especially  should  be 
represented  in  this  organization,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
willing  to  make  a  personal  canvass  of  the  municipali- 
ties in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  as  I  know  most 
of  the  governing  officials,  and  induce  them  to  come 
into  this  League  if  I  can  obtain  a  list  of  those  who 
are  not  members,  because  I  feel  that  the  more  muni- 
cipalities that  are  represented  here  the  greater  is  going 
to  be  our  influence.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  all  I 
possibly  can  and  I  hope  this  organization  in  the  future, 
if  it  has  not  done  it  in  the  past,  will  consider  and 
remember  that  whatever  action  is  taken  the  townships 
and  the  small  municipalities  should  have  their  problems 
solved  as  well  as  the  larger  cities,  and  that  any  legis- 
lation should  give  the  small  municipalities  the  same 
right,  providing  they  desire  to  take  advantage  of  it,  as 
the  larger  cities. 

Mr.  A.  E.  DeCamp,  (Councilman,  Verona)  :  I  am 
from  the  northern  part  of  Jersey  and  was  unable  to 
stay  last  night  until  the  end  of  the  program  but,  in 
spite  of  the  bad  weather,  I  felt  that  I  must  come  back 
today.  The  question  of  holding  this  convention  a 
little  earlier  in  the  season  has  been  talked  of  here  and 
I  hope  that  will  be  done  next  year.  You  know  what 
the  snow  is  up  there  in  North  Jersey,  there  is  four  or 
five  feet  of  it ;  it  is  pretty  cold  and  the  trolley  cars  are 
in  bad  shape.  Wouldn't  it  be  feasible  to  hold  the  con- 
vention a  little  earlier,  before  the  Legislature  con- 
venes?    I  believe  we  would  have  a  better  attendance. 

I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  these  meetings  and 
they  have  been  instructive  to  me,  and  I  want  to  go 
back  and  do  my  duty  more  efficiently.  I  am  sure  the 
municipalities  up  there  would  join  if  they  knew  the 
benefits  of  this  Bureau  that  t  didn't  know  myself 
until  I  came  here  and  found  out. 


Every  man  should  have  a  reason  for  his  existence ;  so  should  every  city. 


jitizedbyCiOOgle 
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Model  Billboard  Ordinance 

(Continued  from  page  54) 
fireproof,   non-combustible   material  or  of 
wood  at  least  one  ( i )  inch  in  thickness. 

Section  8.    All  billboards  with  an  ad- 
vertising surface  in  excess  of  twenty  (20) 
square  feet  shall  be  constructed  according 
to   the   following  specifications,   provided, 
oih«        however,  that  these  specifications  shall  not 
'  "    '* '  be  considered  to  interfere  with  any  addi- 
tional requirements  for  safety  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
{as  provided  for  in  this  Ordinance). 
The  surface  of  the  billboard  shall  be  se- 
r,"'ti''ns     cnrely  fastened  to  a  framework,  the  posts 
rtg-  or  uprights  of  which  shall  be  of  redwood 

"bTlett  not  l^ss  than  four  (4)  inches  by  six  (6) 
'>'  «?'■''■  inches  in  dimensions,  said  posts  to  be  spaced 
icatioiu  not  more  than  eight  (8)  feet  apart  and 
J""  shall  extend  to  the  top  of  the  billboard; 
them  said  posts  to  be  set  not  less  than  three  (3) 
i  'nil  feet  in  -the  ground  and  the  earth  about  them 
■'wffeiy  *"  ^  securely  tamped  into  place.  ITie 
11  u  an  material  which  comprises  the  surface  of  the 
h™'in.  billboard  shall  be  securely  attached  to 
'■  wooden  stringers,  which  stringers  shall  run 

continuously  the  entire  length  of  the  bill- 
board. There  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
(i)  stringer,  two  (2)  inches  by  four  (4) 
inches  in  dimensions,  for  each  four  (4)  feet 
or  fraction  thereof  that  the  surface  of  such 
billboard  is  in  height,  provided,  however, 
that  when  the  advertising  surface  of  a  bill- 
board does  not  exceed  ten  (lo)  feet  in 
height,  three  (3)  wooden  stringers  may  be 
employed ;  the  one  to  which  the  top  edge  of 
the  advertising  surface  is  attached  to  be 
two  (2)  inches  by  six  (6)  inches  in  dimen- 
sions; the  one  to  which  the  middle  of  the 
advertising  surface  is  attached  shall  be  two 
(2)  inches  by  four  (4)  inches  in  dimen- 
sions, and  the  one  to  which  the  lower  edge 
of  the  advertising  surface  is  attached  shall 
be  two  (2)  inches  by  six  (6)  inches  in 
dimensions.  Each  wooden  stringer  shall 
be  attached  to  each  post  with  three  (3)  30d 
nails. 

The   vertical   posts  shall  be    braced    by 

wooden  braces  two  (2)  inches  by  six  (6) 

[""wood  inches   in   dimensions:  one  brace   to  each 

Kif  th"     P"^'  ■   ^'"•*'  brace  to  be  securely  attached 

iincu        to  the  top  or  within  two  (2)  feet  of  the  top 

i'be         of  ^^'^^  P°st  with  three  (3)  40d  nails.    The 

'   for       Inwer  end  shall  be  securely  attached  with 

three   (3)   4od  nails  to  a  redwood  anchor 

nost  not  less  than   ('4)   inches  by  six   (6) 

inches  by  five  (5)  feet  in  dimensions.    Said 

anchor  post  shall  be  set  back  by  the  vertical 

post  a  distance  enual  to  three-quarters  of 

the  total  height  of  the  billboard  above  the 

ground,  and  said  anchor  post  shall  be  set  not 

less  than  four  (4)  feet  in  the  ground  and  in 


such  a  position  as  to  make  an  angle  of  ap- 
proximately ninety  (90)  degrees  with  the 
brace.  A  cross-piece  fourteen  ( 14)  inches 
long  by  two  (2)  inche  by  six  (6)  inch  red- 
wood shall  be  securely  nailed  with  three 
(3)  3od  nails  across  the  back  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  anchor  post,  and  a  piece  of  red- 
wood, two  (2)  inches  by  six  (6)  inches, 
by  fourteen  (14)  inches  in  dimensions,  shall 
be  securely  nailed  with  three  (3)  3od  nails 
across  the  front  of  the  anchor  post  six 
(6)  inches  below  the  ground  surface.  Red- 
officiii)  wood  anchor  posts  not  less  than  four  (4) 
inches  by  six  (6)  inches  by  five  (5)  feet  in 
dimensions,  or  concrete  or  steel  anchor 
posts  of  other  types  of  equal  strength  may 
be  substituted  for  the  foregoing  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
Where  the  vertical  posts  rest  upon  the 
foundation  wall  or  bulkhead,  they  shall  be 
securely  fastened  lo  the  same  by  means  of 
steel  dowel-pins,  set  at  least  four  (4)  inches 
into  the  foundation  wall  or  bulkhead. 
There  shall  be  one  pin  to  each  post.  When 
a  billboard  is  built  in  an  excavation  so  that 
the  height  of  said  billboard  above  the 
ground  is  such  that  the  lengths  of  the  posts 
and  braces  above  ground  exceed  sixteen 
(16)  feet,  the  posts  and  braces  shall  be 
strengthened  by  means  of  re-enforcing 
braces. 
J,  Every   billboard   having   an   advertising 

'  'ffre-  surface  of  more  than  twenty  (20)  square 
stand    feet  shall  be  made  to  withstand  a  lateral 
jmunds  wrjnd-pressure  of  twenty  {20)  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  exposed  surface. 

Section  9.     It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation   to   erect  any 
billboard  without  first  obtaining  a  building 
permit  therefor  from  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  (or  proper  official)  which  said  per- 
iiinns     niit  shall  be  granted  upon  a  written  applica- 
le  com-  tion  containing  the  name  and  address  of 
the  applicant,  the  proposed  location  of  the 
billboard  and  the  dimensions  of  the  adver- 
tising  surface  thereof.      Such   application 
shall  be  accompanied  by  specifications  for 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  billboard. 
"a^nd         Section   lO.     An  ornamental  border  not 
',„£.     wider  than  one  (r)  foot  may  be  added  to 
Lctures,  surround  the  advertising  surface  of  any  bill- 
"  board,  and  there  may  be  placed  at  the  eiids 

^ntr/-  of  billboards  appropriate  ornamental  col- 
umns; and  there  may  be  placed  between  the 
lower  edge  of  the  billboard  and  the  ground 
an  ornamental  lattice-work  or  baseboard, 
provided  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  bill- 
board or  ornamental  border  shall  be  at  least 
eighteen  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
ij         ground. 

nam-         Section  11.     No  paper,  cloth  or  advertis- 
''"'      ing  matter  shall  be  allowed  or  permitted  to 
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hang  loose  from  any  billboard,  but  the  same 
shall  be  securely  fastened  or  glued  to  the 
surface  of  the  billboard. 

Section  12,  All  billboards  which  are 
constructed  on  street  lines  or  within  three 
i»d(rM"n»ii!.  (3)  feet  therefrom,  shall  have  a  smooth 
surface  and  no  nails,  tacks  or  wires  shall  be 
permitted  to  protrude  therefrom,  except 
electrical  reflectors  or  devices  extending 
over  the  top  and  in  front  of  the  billboard 
to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 

Section  13.     It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  except  a  public 
officer  or  employe  in  performance  of  a  pub- 
lic duty,  to  paste,  paint,  print,  nail,  tack  or 
Prohibiiine        Otherwise   fasten  any  card,  banner,  hand- 
Sg'iU'iijinHna  ^''''  ^'^^'  poster  or  advertisement  or  notice 
on  public  of  any  kind  or  cause  the  same  to  be  done, 

^monTnd  On  any  curbstone,  lamp-post,  pole,  hitching 
""' un re^  uu^^d  P^^^  watering  trough,  hydrant,  bridge  or 
communities.  _    tree  upou  a  pubHc  street  or  pubhc  property 

within  the  City  of ,  County 

of ,  except  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  ordinances  of  the  said  City 

of County  of 

or  the  laws  of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  14.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
wtfs'ing  on  person,  firm  or  corporation,  except  a  public 
sii'ouff  mui"  officer  or  employe  in  the  performance  of  a 
cDDBcnt  of  ih(  public  duty,  to  paste,  paint,  print,  nail,  tack 
l^'rv'sprs.  or  otherwise  fasten  any  card,  banner,  hand- 
bill, sign,  poster,  advertisement  or  notice 
of  any  kind  or  cause  the  same  to  be  done 

on  any  property  of  the  City  of ' 

County   of    -,    without    the 

consent  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
«r.?s'i'n,''o'"  Section  15.     It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 

t'L?ho"u"'uI"  person,  firm  or  corporation,  except  a  public 
-wriiten  cmscnt  officer  or  employe  in  performance  of  a  pub- 
This*'ou(°r'wr*  lie  duty,  or  a  private  person  in  giving  a 
sibic^sntM?'  ^^S^^  notice,  to  paste,  post,  paint,  print, 
ucker  and '  nail  Or  tack  or  otherwise  fasten  any  card, 
daubsr.  banner,   hand-bill,   sign,   poster,   advertise- 

ment or  notice  of  any  kind  Upon  any  prop- 
erty without  the  written  consent  of  the 
owner,  holder,  lessee,  agent  or  trustee 
thereof. 
A  remedy  that  ;\r,y  advertisement  prohibited  by  this  sec- 
tff«tive.  tion  and  the  next  preceding  section  may 

be  taken  down,  moved  or  destroyed  by  any- 
one. 
This   ii  an  Scction    i6.     No   person,    firm,   or   cor- 

torm""  care-  poratlon  shall  scatter,  daub  or  leave  any 
lesiniss.  lis  paint,  paste  or  other  substance  used  for 
painting  or  affixing  advertisement  matter 
upon  any  public  street  or  sidewalk  or  scat- 
ter or  throw  or  permit  to  be  scattered  or 
thrown  anv  bills,  waste  matter,  paper,  cloth 
or  materials  whatsoever  kind  removed  from 


billboards  on  any  public  street  or  on  private 
These  forms     Property. 

of  .dvertiiim       Scctiou  17.     The  provisions  of  this  or- 
^ire'ihei"      dinance  do  not  apply  to  electric  signs  and 
""^sut'oo''       transparencies,  nor  signs  attached  to  any 
building  or  the  sidewalk  thereof  advertis- 
ing the  business  carried  on  in  such  building, 
nor  bulletin  boards,  nor  clocks  or  similar 
advertising  devices. 
Mee'pil^Tn'^        Scction  18.     The  provisions  of  this  Ordi- 
'"\'  "tat™*"  "'''^'^^  ^^  "ot  apply  to  signs  not  exceeding 
signs,  twenty  {20)  square  feet  in  size,  familiarly 

known  as  real  estate  signs,  advertising  for 
sale  or  rent    the  property  upon  which  they 
stand,  but  all  such  signs  shall  be  securely 
fastened  to  the  ground  or  to  the  structure  to 
pucing  ihe       which  they  are  attached. 
responsibiiitr.        Sectlon  19.    There  shall  be  placed  and 
maintained  on  the  top  of  each  billboard  and 
each   advertising   sign   the   name,   plainly 
printed,  or  the  person,  firm  or  corporation 
owning  or  who  is  in  possession,  charge  or 
control  of  the  same,  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. 
Empiorees  Section  20.     Every  person,  firm  or  cor- 

PeMit/. '  poration  engaging  in  or  carrying  on  the 
business  or  occupation  of  billposting  or 
advertising  sign  painting  or  outdoor  ad- 
vertising or  maintaining  billboards  shall 
cause  the  name  of  such  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration to  be  plainly  painted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  the  outside  of  any  wagon 
or  vehicle  used  in  such  business  or  oc- 
cupation and  shall  keep  the  same  plain  and 
distinct  at  all  times.  Every  employe  of  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  engaged  in  said 
business  or  occupation,  while  employed  in 
posting  bills  or  painting  signs  or  bulletins 
shall  wear  a  metal  badge  or  shield  on  which 
shall  appear  in  legible  characters  the  name 
of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  by  whom 
such  employee  is  employed. 

Section  21.'  It  is  hereby  declared  that 
each  of  Sections  i  to  20  both  inclusive,  of 
this  Ordinance,  is  severally  from  each  and 
every  of  the  other  sections  thereof  and  that. 
each  thereof  has  been  passed  independently 
and  severally  from  each  and  every  of  such 
others  and  irrespective  of  the  passage 
thereof. 

Section  22.  Any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration violating  any  provision  or  pro- 
visions of  this  Ordinance  shall  be  deemed 
puilty  of  .a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  $2';o.oo) 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  County 
Tail  for  not  exceeding  one  (i)  month,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  iriiprisonment. 
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DURABILITY 

SPELLS 

Eco  no  m  y 

Competent 

Reliable 

Efficient 

Dependable 

Fire  Hose  Service 
obtained  through  the  use  of 

Separable  (Loose)  Tube 

Wax  and  Gum  Treated 

Balance-Woven 
Fire  Hose 


Write  for  Sample  and  let  us  tell  yoa 
WHY 


Fabric  Fire  Hose  Co. 

Duane  and  Church  St». 
New  TofK 

T.  HOWELL  JOHNSON.  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  wc  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  cither  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 
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"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  imorovement  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  cooperation ;  the  maintenance  of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for 
the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and  other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  govern- 
ment; and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 
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A  CITY  THAT  IS  READY 

TO  PLAY  ITS  PART  IN 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 

DEMOCRACY 


1918  holds  definite  promise  of  many  and  unusual  demands  on  every 
city  in  this  nation.  Our  success  in  winning  this  war  is  going  to  depend 
very  largely  on  the  success  of  each  community  in  meeting  these  demands. 

The  strength  of  a  community — its  ability  to  get  things  done — depends 
mainly  on  the  strength  of  its  leadership. 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  simply  a  name  for  a  city's  organized 
leadership.  A  city  with  a  well  organized  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
much  the  same  advantage  over  a  city  without  one  that  a  regiment  has 
over  a  mob. 

The  city  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  marshalled  its  forces  through  the 
organization  of  the  Greater  Bethlehem  Association.  A  remarkably 
successful  campaign — completed  the  second  week  in  December — has 
given  this  body  2200  members  on  the  basis  of  $25  dues. 

The  men  of  Bethlehem  are  now  prepared  to  face  1918  with  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  play  their  part  in  the  Nation. 

The  Bethlehem  campaign  was  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  the 
American  City  Bureau.  There  is  time  for  a  campaign  of  the  same  sort 
in  your  city  in  January. 

The  same  services  that  achieved  success  in  Bethlehem  would  achieve 
success  in  your  city. 

Why  not,  at  least,  ask  us  to  tell  you  more  about  these  services? 
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MUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS 

Salary  Standardization  —  Budget  Malting 

Centralized  Purchasing — Cost  Accounting 

Public  Utility  Service  and  Rate  Studies 

SURVEYS 

J.  L.  JACOBS  &  COMPANY 


.  Honadnock  BIdg. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Fine  Trees  for 

Street  and  Avenue  Planting 

TREES  that  thrive  under  large  and 
small  town  conditions.  Municipal 
authorities  will  be  interested  in  our 
illustrated  catalogue— "Suggestions  for 
EffecUve  Planting." 

ANDORRA    NURSERIES 

Wm.  W«m8r  Hvper,  Proprietor 
Chestnut  Hill,  miiladelphia.  Pa.,  Box  400 


AMERICAN  LA  FRANCE  TRIPLE 


PUMPING.  CHEMICAL  AND  HOSE  CAR 


VICTORY  DEMANDS  EFFICIENCY 

Ad  IndlvldoKt  uid  natioDal  effloieDc;  that  resnlts  In  VNCEABINC  PKODUCTIOH  ot 
monltloDB  ud  mpplieB. 

UNCEAauni  PRODUCTION  demandB,  flnt  Of  hU.  adpqnata  protttctloQ  agaluat  the  mjg- 
tertoQB,  and  BeemtuBl  j  methodical,  llres  that  are  threaCcning  our  plants  from  coaat  t  j  coaat. 

ADEQUATE  PROTECTION  demands  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  EFFICIENCY  which  de- 
puids  largely  upon  the  RELIABILITY  and  QDALITY  of  Its  FIRE  FIGHTING  APPARATUS. 

The  RELIABILITY  and  QUALITYof  the  ANERICAN-LAFRANCE  prodnct  la  proved 
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ARTHUR  H.  HELDER 
Landscape  Architect 

Reports,    consultations    and 

lectures  on  all  landscape  work 

pertaining  to  municipal 

improvements. 

418  Reliance  Bldg.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


F.J.BatcheIder,C.r.A. 

With  aUff  of  able  •■■iahuita  trainad  in  nnmicipa]  ac. 
eoantiiiv.  Advice  on  all  Bcconntuic  problama.  Bettor 
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The  City's  Part  in  the  Development  and 
Control  of  Public  Utilities* 

Br  DeloB  F.  Wilcox,  Fh.D. 

Consulting   Franchise  and  Public   Utility  Expert,  .Vrw  York. 
The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  a  pretty  big  one  to     as  of  old  among  different  municipalities.     The  politi- 
follow  after  a  long  program,  and  if  it  were  not  that     cal  boundaries  have  been  overflowed  by  the  industrial 
we  all  are  feeling  so  rested  from  the  very  interesting     and  social  community,  by  the  urban  community  as  a 
and    inspiring    speeches    that    have    gone    before,    I 
should  hesitate  to  say  all  that  Under  other  circum- 
stances I  should  like  to  say.    When  people  dwell  to- 
gether in  cities,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  con- 
gregated together  certain  problems  are  developed  to 


whole.  Furthermore,  utilities  have  become  cheapened 
and  popularized  and  have  ceased  to  be  entirely  urban 
in  their  nature.  They  have  reached  out  into  the 
country  so  that  even  now  in  many  districts  several  of 
the  utilities  are  available  for  people  who  live  outside 
which  the  government  must  apply  itself,  and  one  of  of  urban  municipalities  entirely, 
the  means  of  doing  away  with  the  disadvantages  that  This  change,  this  very  radical  change  or  series  of 
are  inherent  in  congestion  of  population^indeed,  the  changes  in  the  relation  between  the  urban  community 
principal  means,  I  think — is  the  public  utilities  that  as  such  and  the  public  utility,  has  brought  about 
have  been  created  for  that  very  purpose,  that  havt  political  changes,  administrative  changes,  and  we  have 
grown  out  of  that  very  need.  more  recently  had  the  development  of  State  control 

Originally    cities    were    scattered    about    over    the     through  State  Commissions,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a 
plain,  each  one  by  itself,  and  a  public  utility  was  a     single  city  could  not  very  well  own  or  control  a  utility 


strictly  local  urban  institution.    It  was  for  city  people, 
and  for  the  people  of  a  particular  city,  and  had  no 


that  was  operating  through  half  a  dozen  cities;  and 
rather  hastily,  I  think,-  we  have  jumped  to  the  con- 


connection  with  any  other  utility  or  the  people  of  any  elusion  that  the  entire  control  of  utiUties  which  over- 
other  commimity.  In  those  days  a  public  utility  was  flow  the  boundaries  of  an  individual  city  should  be 
recognized  as  a  local  thing,  and  although  legislatures  vested  in  a  state  commission.  In  a  state  like  New 
frequently  granted  franchises  and  privileges  and  in-  Jersey,  if  utilities  that  overflow  the  boundaries  of  in- 
terfered with  local  affairs,  yet  it  was  recognized  that  dividual  cities  are  subject  exclusively  to  a  state  com- 
in  doing  so  the  legislature  was  interfering  with  local  mission,  it  means  that  practically  all  utilities  are  re- 
afifairs,  and  was  not  performing  a  proper  State  func-     moved  from  local  control. 

tion.  I  have  felt  that  the  very  strong  tendency,  during  the 

Now,  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  perhaps  twenty  last  ten  years  especially,  toward  exclusive  state  con- 
years,  the  face  of  the  world  has  changed  with  respect  trol  has  been  a  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory  one,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  what  might  be  called  the  atrophy  of 
the  interest  and  ability  of  the  cities  to  govern  them- 
selves in  one  of  the  matters  that  is  most  vital  to  them 
as  local  communities. 

It  seemed  to  me  tonight  as  I  heard  Professor  Fet- 
ter and  the  other  speakers  tell  of  the  work  of  this 
organization,  and  as  I  remembered  the  work  of  some- 
what similar  organizations  in  other  states,  that  per- 


to  utilities.  Cities  have  grown  together  and  have 
overflowed  their  boundaries  until  in  some  states,  of 
which  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  conspicuous  examples,  large  portions  of  each 
state  are  continuous  urban  communities,  but  divided 

*  Delivered  before  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  Trenton,  Janu- 
arj'  3,  igi8. 
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haps  we  might  find  a  solution  or  a  partial  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  city's  share  in  the  development  and 
control  of  public  utilities  in  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  cities  as  manifested  in  these  organizations. 
It  is  clearly  impossible  for  a  small  hamlet,  or  even  a 
city  of  considerable  size  to  control,  independently  of 
all  other  authority,  a  utility  operating  within  its  midst 
when  that  utility  is  also  operating  in  a  great  many 
other  communities.  Yon  have  the  operation  of  your 
utilities  more  centralized  in  New  Jersey  than  they  are, 
perhaps,  in  any  other  state,  but  everywhere  street 
railways  run  into  the  suburbs ;  telephones  form  a  net- 
work over  the  entire  country ;  electric  light  plants  are 
frequently  fed  by  power  brought  from  distant  sources ; 
natural  gas,  where  that  is  available,  comes  hundreds 
of  miles  through  pipes  and  is  distributed  to  many 
cities ;  and  so  it  is  also  with  the  water  supply.  Now- 
adays there  is  hardly  a  utility  that  is  strictly  local,  ' 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we  ought  not  to  yield 
too  quickly  to  the  movement  towards  exclusive  State 
control,  because  after  all,  in  spite  of  all  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  to  which  I  have  referred,  public 
utilities  are  still  primarily  urban  and  local.  Primari- 
ly, the  street  railway  system  of  Newark  is  operating 
to  serve  the  people  of  Newark,  and  the  people  of 
Newark  ought  to  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  way  in  which  the  cars  are  routed  and  operated,  and 
for  the  extent  of  the  service  which  the  people  de- 
mand— and  the  same  is  true  of  other  municipalities 
and  other  utilities.  If  the  people  of  suburban  cities 
like  the  Oranges  find  their  interests  neglected  by  the 
central  cities  their  natural  remedy  is  cooperation  or 
union  with  them  so  as  to  establish  normal  urban  units 
for  municipal  government. 

If  one  thinks  for  a  moment,  he  will  see  the  funda- 
mental, permanent  relation  of  intimacy  between  the 
municipality  as  such  and  the  utility.  In  the  first  place, 
the  city  which  has  control  of  the  .streets — which  makes 
the  streets — provides  the  right  of  way  through  which 
all  these  utilities  arc  able  to  distribute  their  services. 
Sometimes  in  some  places  the  controlling  members  of 
the  city  government  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  the  city 
that  furnishes  the  foundation — a  very  fundamental 
necessity  for  a  good  street  car  system — namely,  the 
system  of  streets.  The  streets  may  be  so  narrow  and 
so  crooked  and  so  ill-planned  that  no  amount  of 
money  and  no  amount  of  wi.sdom  can  possibly  give  a 
good  transportation  system,  and  yet  the  authorities 
have  a  tendency  to  let  it  all  rest  on  the  street  car 
company,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  city  ought  to 
realize  that  the  fundamental  initiative  in  providing  a 
foundation  for  a  good  street  railway  system  is  and 
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must  be  with  the  municipahty  itself.  There  is  no 
thought  anywhere,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  transferring 
this  fundamental  function  to  the  State  or  to  any  legis- 
lature or  to  any  wider  authority  than  the  city  itself. 
In  that  respect,  therefore,  this  intimacy  between  the 
city  and  the  utility  is  in  existence  and  must  continue. 

Then,  the  control  of  the  structures  in  the  street, 
the  kind  and  the  type  of  rails  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  is  a  part  of  the  natural  and  necessary  control 
of  the  street  and  its  contents.  It  is  a  strictly  local 
function  to  determine  the  location  of  pipes,  the  size 
of  pipes  and  the  location  and  type  of  rails  and  all  of 
these  fixtures  that  go  together  to  make  up  the  modem 
street.  If  these  things  are  not  properly  arranged, 
they  interfere  with  each  other,  clutter  up  the  street 
and  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  city.  All 
of  these  things  are  necessarily  a  part  of  the  local  en- 
gineering function  of  the  city  as  a  municipality. 

Then  we  get  to  the  point  of  traffic  regulations,  the 
matter  of  taking  care  of  the  automobiles,  of  the  ques- 
tion of  jitneys  and  the  question  of  all  sorts  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  streets.  It  is  only 
through  these  that  proper  facilities  can  be  provided 
for  traffic,  particularly  street  railway  traffic,  and  in 
this  also  the  function  is  still  left  with  the  cities,  al- 
most universally. 

Now,  if  you  want  no  further  than  those  three  great 
fundamental  functions  of  the  city  in  developing  and 
■controlling  public  utilities,  some  of  them  applying  par- 
ticularly to  street  railways,  but  not  all,  you  would  see 
that  this  talk  about  exclusive  state  control  is  away  be- 
side the  mark.  There  cannot  be  any  such  thing,  and 
if  it  is  attempted,  it  will  necessarily  fail.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise,  because  to  have  exclusive  state  control  of 
public  utilities  and  their  operation  would  mean  the 
exclusive  state  control  of  the  streets  themselves,  and 
if  you  take  away  the  streets  and  the  control  of  the 
streets  from  the  municipality,  you  might  as  well  abolish 
the  municipality  altogether,  as  the  streets  are  of  all 
things  the  most  local,  and  necessarily  local,  of  the 
functions  of  municipal  government. 

The  city  also  has  something  to  do  with  determining 
by  means  of  taxation  how  the  utilities  shall  operate. 
This,  of  course,  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  policy 
of  different  states  and  different  cities,  but  it  is  usual 
to  have  a  certain  amount  of  the  taxation  of  public 
utilities  depend  upon  local  action,  such  as  license  fees, 
paving  obligations  and  various  other  things  which 
enter  into  the  problem  of  rates  and  the  problem  of 
control  and  administration  in  relation  to  the  city  gov- 
ernment. 

•  (Contimied  on  page  88) 
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Constructive  Publicity  As  An  Ally  to  the 

City  in  Securing  Good  Municipal 

Administration' 

With  Particular  Reference  to  Methods  for  Securing  ConstnictiTe  Publicity 
Br  Jesse  Lee  Bennettit  Battimore,  Md. 

Copyright  by  Jesse  Lee  Bettnett 


Bureaus  of  Municipal  Information  and  Research 
are  inexhaustible  reservoirs  of  fact  from  which  mu- 
nicipal executives  can  draw  for  information  as  to  the 
best  method  of  attacking  any  problem  confronting 
them. 

The  War  has  proved  a  tremendous  stimulant  to  all 
the  un-co6rdinated  groups  of  earnest,  farsighted 
Americans  who  are  developing  a  great  democratic  na- 
tional idealism  and  demanding  that  municipalities  as 
well  as  the  nation  be  directed  ably,  efficiently  and  with 
vision  and  ideahsm  as  well  as  honesty. 

But  in  the  actual  workaday  tasks  of  this  actual 
workaday  world,  just  how  is  the  municipal  executive 
to  utilize  and  direct  the  information  and  the  idealism 
which  is  now  somewhere  back  of  him?  How  is  he 
going  to  handle  the  actual,  immediate  civic  problem 


so  that  he  can  shape  tangled,  muddy  and  perplexed     newspaper  be  secured. 


structive  publicity.  For  constructive  publicity  means 
the  explanation  to  the  individual  unit  of  democracy 
of  what  his  elected  administrator  is  trying  to  do. 
Constructive  publicity;  a  thing  as  yet  but  dimly 
glimpsed  or  understood,  a  thing  in  earliest  embryo ;  is 
the  device  upon  the  elaboration  and  development  of 
which  any  healthy  and  enduring  democratic  life — 
whether  municipal,  state  or  national — depends. 

How  is  the  municipal  executive  to  secure  vital  con- 
structive publicity.  Or — a  grim  but  necessary  ques- 
tion— how  is  the  vigilant  progressive  portion  of  the 
city's  population  going  to  get  it  if  the  official  is  ineffi- 
cient or  corrupt  ? 

Publicity  to  most  of  us  means  newspapers.  The 
average  man  would  answer  the  question  just  pro- 
pounded by  advising  that  the  assistance  of  the  local 


reality  in  accordance  with  the  abstract  facts  and  the 
abstract  ideals  which  are  so  much  more  easy  to  secure 
or  to  discuss  than  to  manipulate  or  bring  into  being. 

The  municipal  executive  can  handle  his  problem  with 
the  greatest  possible  success  only  by  securing  the  co- 
operation of  the   largest   possible  proportion   of   his 


At  the  present  stage  of  democracy  the  newspaper  is 
the  obvious  and  chief  medium  of  publicity  for  muni- 
cipal or  other  affairs.  But  there  are  many  other 
mediums  which  can  and  must  be  made  more  potent 
and  effective  than  they  now  are.  The  newspaper  is, 
after  all,  a  private  enterprise.    There  are  times  when 


citizens.  To  overcome  opposition  or  inertia ;  to  get  it  may  have  some  end  of  its  own  to  gain  in  stemming, 
either  the  little  or  the  big  thing  done  with  least  effort  shunting  or  perverting  publicity.  While  the  newspaper 
and  expense  in  the  best  way  he  must  have  this  active  will  in  all  probability  always  remain  the  chief  direct 
cooperation,  the  strength  of  which  lies  in  common  avenue  of  publicity  it  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of 
iftiderstanding  of  common  responsibility  in  a  common  democracy  that  the  slowly  evolving  disinterested  pub- 
civic  task.  This  cooperation,  and  the  understanding  lie  organizations  such  as  Civic  Leagues,  Women's  Civic 
upon  which  it  depends,  can  be  secured  only  by  con-  Leagues,    Neighborhood    Improvement    Associations, 


*An  address  delivered  before  the  Third  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  Tren- 
ton. Jan.  3,  1918. 

t  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  newspaper  tnan  of  much  experience,  at 
present  an  editorial  writer  on  a  Bahimore  daily,  who  has 
written  extensively  on  civic  improvement  subjects.  His  ideas 
on  this  subject,  which  he  prepared  especially  for  The  New 
Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  will  be  found  of  the 
highest  value  to  all  our  municipalities  needing  counsel  along 
this  line. 


City-Wide  Congresses,  Community  Centers,  with  the 
library  and  the  public  school  systems,  be  made  valu- 
able agencies  and  avenues  for  publicity — to  co-operate 
with  the  newspaper  when  desirable  and  to  combat  Ihe 
newspaper  if  that  should  be  necessary. 

Before  entering  into  a  discussion  of  practical  means 
and  measures  of  accomplishing  these  ends  it  might  be 
well  to  sketch  briefly  the  nature  of  a  typical  city,  a 
typical  newspaper  and  a  typical  Civic  Association  as 
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they  actually  are  here  and  now  in  the  America  we  all 
know.  For  we  might  just  as  well  face  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  discussing  civic  problems 
in  this  country,  until  very  recently,  to  make  great  and 
sweeping  assumptions  which  permitted  the  discussion 
of  rosy  and  idealistic  visions,  bearing  little  relation- 
ship to  the  actual  world  in  which  it  was  sought  to 
transform  these  visions  into  actuality. 

The  average  American  city,  whatever  its  size,  is 
composed  of  a  group  of  beings  who  wish  problems, 
created  by  their  dwelling  in  very  close  relationship,  to 
be  satisfactorily  and  efficiently  settled.  It  would  ap- 
pear, at  first  sight,  therefore  that  only  a  manager  to 
treat  the  city  like  any  other  organization,  would  be 
needed  as  Mayor.  That  is,  indeed,  largely  true.  But 
the  city — more  than  any  possible  industrial  organiza- 
tion— is  a  political  unit.  Its  executive  cannot  dismiss 
his  actual  human  relationship  to  the  individual  of  the 
city  quite  so  easily  as  can  the  manager  of  a  private 
corporation.  The  Mayor  is  still  in  some  sense,  the 
leader  of  a  community  of  men  and  those  perplexing, 
complicated  human  problems  of  individuality  and  of 
civic  complexity  cannot  be  entirely  disregarded. 
Moreover  the  office  of  Mayor,  largely  because  of  this 
"leadership,"  surviving  from  an  earlier  stage  of  human 
development,  is  inevitably  dependent  upon  some  form 
of  political  organization  which  the  private  executive 
can  more  completely  disregard.  The  city  is  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  the  body  politic  and  personal  am- 
bition and  the  "will-to-power"  must  be  accepted  as 
part  of  the  concomitants  of  municipal  leadership  how- 
ever much  the  present  tendency  of  that  leadership 
may  be  toward  a  merely  "managerial"  function. 

Social  ambition,  political  ambition,  the  ambition  to 
serve,  the  ambition  to  prey — these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  motives  which  may  actuate  any  individual  who 
may  succeed  in  becoming  Mayor  of  an  American  city. 
While  American  cities  are  very  largely  and  generally 
honestly  manipulated,  we  cannot  utterly  close  our  eyes, 
therefore,  to  the  fact  that  the  successful  candidate 
may  sometimes  be  unfit,  lazy,  or  even  dishonest.  In 
that  case  it  becomes  the  function  of  "constructive  pub- 
licity" to  turn  its  searchlight  on  the  executive  oi^ani- 
zation.  Therefore  there  is  a  potential  hostility  between 
the  executive  organization  and  the  newspaper  or  any 
other  medium  of  publicity.  To  whatever  defects  the 
executive  organization  may  have,  such  publicity  will 
serve  as  a  "corrective" — it  will  attempt  to  remove  the 
inefficient  man,  stimulate  the  lazy  man,  expose  the  cor- 
rupt man. 

And  now  dismissing  this   tigly  potentiality   which 
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must — nevertheless — never  quite  be  lost  to  sight,  let 
us  sketch  the  newspaper. 

The  newspaper  is  a  private  enterprise  seeking  to 
give  to  the  people  of  its  city  not  only  local  and  com- 
munal news  but  news  of  everything  everywhere.  Let 
it  be  said  right  here  and  most  emphatically,  that  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  newspaper  to  strive  for  good 
municipal  administration  and  clean  government  be- 
cause it  thereby  gains  the  confidence  of  its  constitu- 
ency without  which  it  must  perish.  American  news- 
papers realize  this  fact  very  fully.  Taken  by  and 
large  American  newspapers  are,  moreover,  honest, — 
at  least  as  honest — taking  the  average — as  American 
municipal  executive  organizations. 

But  the  newspaper  is  a  queer  development  in  many 
ways.  It  requires  greater  nerve  energy  and  pays  less 
rewards  than  any  organization  requiring  similar  intel- 
ligen.ce  and  initiative.  Consequently  the  staff  of  a 
typical  paper  might  be  said  to  be  composed  of  four 
clearly  recognizable  types  of  men  who  must  be  consid- 
ered by  anyone  seeking  to  utilize  the  newspaper  for 
any  kind  of  publicity. 

There  is  the  alert  young  reporter  who  will  gravitate 
very  soon  to  some  more  lucrative  field  of  endeavor. 
He  is  looking  for  a  "scoop"  and  a  "news"  story.  His 
social  vision  is  inevitably  somewhat  limited.  In  con- 
tact with  him  the  wise  city  official  will  adopt  a  policy 
of  complete  frankness  for  the  experience  of  men  in 
all  branches  of  American  public  life  conclusively 
proves  that  if  such  a  policy  is  adopted  the  reporter 
can  write  a  more  comprehensible  article  and  can  be 
counted  upon  not  to  use  material  he  is  told  not  to  use. 
If  a  hostile  attitude  is  taken  toward  him  or  if  he  is 
not  given  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation  to  be 
written  about,  trusting  to  his  honor  to  use  only  the 
material  specified,  he  will  write  something  anyhow,  he 
will  secure  the  facts  somehow  (for  that  is  what  he  is 
employed  to  do  and  takes  pride  in  doing)  and  he  may 
then — even  innocently — give  the  public  a  totally  wrong 
and  unwholesome  idea  of  an  important  civic  mattA. 
Naturally  if  publicity  of  value  is  to  be  secured  which 
is  to  establish  communal  cohesion — either  by  remov- 
ing wrong  impressions  or  by  giving  right  impressions 
— frankness  and  honesty  and  co-operation  with  the 
reporter  is  necessary.  But  it  is  the  minutiae  only  with 
which  these  young  men  will  be  concerned.  In  a  seri- 
ous or  long  continued  matter  their  superiors  should 
be  in  touch  with  city  officials. 

These  superiors  are  of  three  types  in  most  cases. 

First  are  visionless  but  careful  and  painstaking  sub- 

{Contiuued  on  page  91.) 
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Nine  Months'  Experience  with  New 
Jersey's  Municipal  Finance  Laws' 


B7  Walter  R.  Darby 

State  Commissioner  of  Municipal  Accounts 


I  was  pleased  to  receive  an  invitation  to  speak  at 
this  convention  because  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  in 
such  company  as  appears  on  your  program ;  then,  too, 
I  feel  that  you  are  interested  in  hearing  something 
about  how  the  municipal  finance  laws  passed  by  the 
1917  Legislature  are  working  out. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  done.  We  have  fallen  far  short 
of  what  I  had  hoped  would  be  accomplished.  Per- 
haps I  expected  too  much  but  if  so,  it  is  no  ciime  to 
have  high  ideals, — as  the  copy-book  motto  says :  "Aim 
high." 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  as  complaining 
or  trying  to  establish  an  alibi,  but  I  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  tell  my  troubles  to  anyone  and  I  feel  that 
now  is  the  opportunity.  I  understand  that  I  have  been 
invited  here  to  tell  you  what  has  been  done  and  not 
try  to  hide  or  gloss-over  anything  just  to  make  things 
appear  nice.  Neither  do  I  want  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  for,  with 
all  modesty,  I  say  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done  with 
results  that  are  important  and  far  reaching. 

The  natural  question  which  will  be  asked  is.  Why 
has  not  more  been  done?  There  are  two  reasons,  One 
in  the  Department  and  one  outside  of  it- 

1  do  not  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
fully  appreciated  what  the  Commissioner  of  Munici- 
pal Accounts  would  have  to  contend  with  in  adminis- 
tering the  finance  laws  or  they  would  have  given  him 
more  to  work  with.  The  salary  appropriation  was 
sufficient  only  for  the  commissioner  and  two  stenogra- 
phers, part  of  the  time  there  was  only  one,  and  every- 
thing that  has  been  done,  has  been  done  with  that 
force  with  the  exception  of  an  outside  man  for  two 
months  and  he  spent  only  ten  days  on  office  work. 
Outside  of  what  he  did,  I  have  interviewed  all  callers, 
attended  to  alt  correspondence,  made  all  calculations, 
and  anything  else  that  there  was  to  be  done.  The 
trouble  with  the  Department  is  that  it  is  a  one  man 
department  for  financial  reasons.  Understand,  I  am 
•An  address  delivered  before  the  Third  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  Jan. 
4,  1918. 


not  complaining,  1  have  been  working  with  the  tools 
that  have  been  furnished,  but  if  any  of  you  feel  that 
some  things  have  not  been  done  that  should  have  been 
done  or  that  the  Department  has  not  been  as  prompt 
as  it  might  have  been  in  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  done,  I  ask  you  to  consider  what  the  conditions 
have  been.  Xo  one  of  you  can  feel  half  as  badly 
about  it  as  I  do.  However,  we  have  tried  to  build 
permanently  so  that  there  would  be  the  least  possible 
which  would  have  to  be  done  over. 

Now  as  to  the  outside  cause, — here  again,  perhaps, 
I  expected  too  much,  but  I  certainly  did  not  suppose 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  as  many  as  live  let- 
ters to  get  one  Annual  Debt  Statement  and  as  matters 
stand  now,  there  are  fifty-four  of  these  statements 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  get  in  spite  of  repeated 
letters  and  telegrams.  This  works  a  double  disadvant- 
age. We  haven't  the  necessary  data,  which  is  bad,  and 
and  we  have  to  use  time  which  might  and  could  be 
used  to  much  greater  benefit  in  other  directions.  This 
is  worse.  As  to  the  reasons  why  the  delinquents  are 
numerous,  there  are  three  which  seem  to  be  the  main 
ones.  I.  The  statements  and  reports  are  new  and 
therefore  require  thought  and  attention  and  the  matter 
is  put  off  for  a  more  convenient  season.  2.  Misunder- 
standing; a  financial  report  was  made  to  the  State 
Comptroller  and  no  reason  is  seen  for  making  any 
more.  Then  there  are  those  municipalities  which  have 
no  bonded  debt,  or  floating  debt,  or  debt  of  any  kind, 
therefore  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  say  so.  The 
officials  know  their  municipalities  have  no  debt  and  it 
surprises  them  to  find  that  anyone  else  wants  to  know 
it.  3.  For  want  of  a  better  word,  "cussedness."  Some 
people  object  to  doing  anything  that  anyone  else  wants 
them  to  do,  especially  if  one  wants  it  done  in  a  certain 
way.  This  is  a  very  small  class,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
but  there  are  a  few. 

As  a  whole,  however,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  meet 
and  talk  with  or  correspond  with  the  various  municipal 
officials.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  officials 
are  such  a  fine  class  of  men,  the  Commissioner's  lot 
would  be  sad  indeed. 

Now  as  to  the  operation  of  the  laws.    The  change 
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in  Chapter  252  of  the  Laws  of  1916,  which  provided 
for  an  annual  debt  statement  with  supplemental  state- 
ments as  additional  indebtedness  was  authorized,  was 
a  good  one.  In  my  opinion  the  deductions  allowed  by 
the  Act  are  very  liberal,  especially  in  some  directions, 
and  speaking  generally,  the  debt  limit  is  ample.  There 
are  some  municipalities  whose  percentages  of  debt  are 
high,  almost  fifteen  percent,  and  they  run  from  this 
down  to  nothing.  The  number  of  municipalities  whose 
percentage  of  debt  is  over  ten  per  cent  is  small  and 
the  average,  excluding  those  which  have  no  debt,  runs 
from  three  to  four  percent. 

The  results  of  Chapter  153, — the  floating  indebted- 
ness Act — more  fairly  satisfactory  but  the  time  al- 
lowed was  too  short  for  several  municipalities  to  find 
out  their  real  financial  condition  and  the  result  is  that 
there  is  some  floating  indebtedness  which  is  a  real 
floating  indebtedness  now.  In  times  past  it  did  not 
seem  to  make  much  difl^erence  whether  a  municipality 
had  an  indebtedness  which  was  termed  floating  or  not 
but  when  a  municipality  has  a  floating  indebtedness  as 
defined  by  Chapter  153  it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a 
very  serious  matter,  as  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is 
to  pay  it  off  and  paying  one's  debts  is  always  a  serious 
matter,  especially  if  there  are  not  enough  funds  and 
no  assets  to  borrow  against.  I  can  see  no  relief  ex- 
cept for  the  legislature  to  extend  the  time  limit  for 
funding  such  indebtedness.  This  creates  an  awkward 
situation  because  the  Act  expired  by  limitation  on  No- 
vember I,  1917,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  re-enact 
the  whole  statute  in  order  to  extend  the  time.  I 
will  cite  one  instance  which  is  typical  of  many,  of  the 
situation  as  it  existed.  One  municipality  had  been 
carrying  S2o,ooo  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  for 
seven  years.  These  had  arisen  for  the  most  part  from 
e>xeeding  appropriations  and  no  one  had  the  nerve  to 
suggest  increasing  the  tax  levy  and  paying  them  off. 
As  a  consequence,  it  paid  $7,000  for  the  luxury  and 
now  will  have  to  pay  them  off  anyway.  The  principle 
laid  down  in  Chapter  153  and  carried  over  into  Chap- 
ter 192,  that  a  balance  should  be  made  and  maintained 
between  tax  revenue  notes  on  the  one  hand  and  cash 
and  uncollected  taxes  on  the  other,  was  very  much 
needed  as  the  practice  was  very  common  of  using  re- 
ceipts of  taxes  of  one  year  to  support  expenditures  of 
another  instead  of  retiring  the  obligations  which  were 
supported  by  the  delinquent  taxes. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  municipal  finance 
laws  is  that  they  compel  an  analysis  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  municipality  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cials. The  Treasurer  of  one  of  our  cities  said  that, 
anticipating  the  enactment  of  the  bills,  the  officials 
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analyzed  the  financial  condition  of  their  municipality        I 
and  while  he  felt  that  the  bills  were  good  ones  and 
should  become  laws,  so  far  as  their  municipality  was 
concerned,  it  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  they  j 

became  laws  or  not  for  they  either  had  applied  the 
principles  on  which  the  bills  were  based  or  would  ap- 
ply them  (speaking  particularly  of  the  budget),  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

The  Sinking  Fund  Act,  Chapter  212,  is  a  fine  piece 
of  legislation.  However,  it  can  be  improved,  I  think, 
by  allowing  surpluses  in  one  classification  of  bonds  to 
be  used  to  make  good  deficiencies  in  another  classifi- 
cation and  by  making  it  permissible  to  distribute  a 
sinking  fund  surplus  over  a  term  of  years  by  using  a 
certain  ix>rtion  of  such  surplus  each  year  to  reduce  the 
annual  sinking  fund  requirement.  The  latter  provi- 
sion will  not  affect  very  many  sinking  funds  as  the 
number  which  have  a  general  surplus  is  comparatively 
small.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  sinking 
funds  which  are  deficient  is  comparatively  large,  from 
sixty  to  seventy  percent  of  the  whole.  The  reasons 
for  these  deficiencies  are:  i.  Insufficient  appropria- 
tions. Included  in  this  also  are  appropriations  which 
never  were  paid  to  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission.  In 
one  instance  these  amount  to  more  than  $513,000. 

2.  Hybrid  bonds,  that  is,  bonds  which  are  not  true 
serial  bonds  but  yet  do  not  all  mature  at  one  time. 
They  have  been  called  serial  bonds  and  therefore  no 
attempt  was  made  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  their 
retirement.  There  are  any  number  of  different  kinds 
of  these  bonds.  Some  will  mature  in  amount  of  from 
five  hundred  dollars  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per 
year,  for  ten  years  or  so  and  then  a  larger  amount  the 
next  year,  this  larger  amount  running  from  $5,000  to 
$79,000.  Then  there  are  the  maturities  which  are 
sprinkled  around, — pay  one  year,  skip  one  year,  pay 
two,  skip  two,  pay,  skip  with  variations  ad  libitum. 
The  longest  period  between  payments  is  eleven  years. 
The  last  sinking  fund  bond  matures  in  197S  so  that 
sinking  funds  will  be  in  fashion  for  some  time.  This 
is  an  issue  of  school  bonds  put  out  in  1908,  maturing 
from  1929  to  1978,  inclusive.  Where  will  the  build- 
ing be  in  1978  which  was  built  with  the  proceeds  of 
that  issue?  How  many  children  will  be  educated  in 
that  school  whose  parents  were  property  owners  in 
that  district  but  who  never  paid  one  cent  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  bond  issue?  The  humiliating  feature  is 
that  the  issue  was  perfectly  legal  as  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  time  limit  for  bond  issues  under  the  Act. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  they  were  not  issued  for 
ninety  or  one  hundred  years  or  even  longer. 
{Contitttied  oh  page  91.) 
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New  Jersey  vs.  Tuberculosis 


The  New  Jersey  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  has  is- 
sued a  report  covering  their  activities  during  the  year 
1917  in  which  is  incorporated  a  Tuberculosis  Survey 
of  Xew  Jersey.*  It  contains  certain  facts  and  figures 
of  such  significance  and  value  to  all  municipal  auth- 
orities that  we  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  repro- 
duce that  part  which  is  particularly  applicable  to 
municipalities.  All  that  follows  is  taken  verbatim 
from  the  survey: 

As  a  form  of  preparedness,  the  N.  J.  Anti-tuber- 
culosis League  has  attempted  this  survey  of  the  re- 
soures  of  the  state,  taking  into  consideration  the  num- 
ber of  cases,  the  hospital  beds,  open  air  schools,  dis- 
pensaries, nurses  and  general  health  conditions  affect- 
ing tuberculosis. 

The  report,  although  not  exhaustive,  gives  ample 
evidence  that  more  adequate  provision  for  the  tuber- 
culous should  be  made  and  a  more  intensive  study  of 
their  needs  considered.  Lack  of  community  respon- 
sibility is  everywhere  manifest,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Since  the  tuberculosis  situation  in  a  town  is  not  dis- 
tinct and  separate  but  is  rather  intimately  connected 
with  and  affected  by  the  general  health,  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  community,  a  general  study 
was  made  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  factors 
which  might  afTect  the  presence  of  the  disease.  In- 
cluded in  this  study  are  the  efficiency  of  the  local 
health  administration,  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children,  the  supervision  of  the  milk  supply,  housing 
and  factory  welfare  work.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  any  of  these  points  but 
■■  enough  was  ascertained  to  get  a  broader  and  more 
complete  picture  of  the  local  situation  .so  that  a  more 
rational  solution  of  the  local  problem  might  be  offered. 

Tuberculosis  in  New  Jersey 
Xew  Jersey  has  been  enjoying  an  almost  continual 
decrease  in  the  death  rates  from  all  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis. While  the  rates  from  pulmonary  and  all 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis  are  slightly  above  those 
for  the  United  States  Registration  Area,  nevertheless 
the  decrease  has  been  fully  as  rapid  as  that  throughout 
the  countrj'. 

■  May  be  obtained  upon  applicalion  to  Mr.  Ernest  D. 
Easton.  Secretary,  45  Clinton  St.,  N'ewark. 


Tuberculosis  and  the  Local  Health 
Administration 
The  character  and  efficiency  of  the  public  health 
agencies  in  the  state  play  an  important  part  in  the  cam- 
paign to  eradicate  tuberculosis. 

The  Local  Board  of  Health 
While  many  local  boards  of  health,  under  the  wise 
direction  of  state  authorities,  are  doing  much  to  help 
in  this  fight  yet  the  outlook  in  many  towns  and  cities 
is  somewhat  discouraging.  The  Board  of  Health  is 
regarded  by  the  people  as  the  guardian  of  the  health  of 
the  town,  but  in  many  instances  the  resulting  sense  of 
security  is  not  justified. 

Proper  administrative  control  of  tuberculosis  de- 
mands that  the  health  officer  or  his  qualified  represen- 
tative visit  every  reported  case  of  tuberculosis  to  in- 
struct the  patient  and  family  in  the  proper  disposal 
of  sputum  and  in  the  methods  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  This  should  be  supplemented  by  some 
system  for  learning  of  the  progress  and  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  case.  Either  on  account  of  lack  of  time  or 
the  desire  not  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  his 
colleagues,  the  part-time  medical  health  officer  is  in- 
clined to  take  no  action  in  cases  of  tuberculosis.  He 
gets  a  small  compensation  and  must  do  much  of  this 
work  evenings  or  at  odd  times  when  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  other  duties. 

Where  a  community  is  too  small  to  employ  its  own 
full  time  health  officer  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
for  it  to  go  in  with  neighboring  towns  in  supporting 
such  an  official.  More  efficient  health  protection  for 
all  the  towns  concerned  with  little  or  no  increase  in 
the  health  budget  of  each  would  be  the  result.  This 
arrangement  would  enable  every  community  to  have 
only  licensed  health  officers  who  had  been  specially 
trained  for  this  kind  of  work.  It  would  also  provide 
an  opportunity  for  closer  co-operation  with  and 
supervision  by  the  state  health  officials.  It  would  en- 
able the  state  to  have  sanitary  districts  under  the 
supervision  of  a  trained  health  officer  who  would  be 
the  connecting  link  between  the  local  and  state  auth- 
orities. It  should  result  in  more  efficient  health  serv- 
ice throughout  the  state. 

Milk  Supervision 

Milk  as  a  means   of   disseminating   communicable 

disea.ses  has  been   receiving  the  increasing  attention 
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of  health  officers  and  sanitarians  throughout  the  world.  In  the  Oranges  a  very  efficient  organization,  known 

While  it  is  true  that  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  at-  as  the  Milk  Inspection  Association  of  the  Oranges, 

tributed  to   milk   is   not   so   great   as   was   formerly  has  been  effected.     This  Association  is  supported  by 

thought  to  be  the  case,  nevertheless  there  is  no  doubt  Orange,  East,  West  and    South    Orange,    and    also 

that  a  certain  percentage  of  tuberculosis,  especially  the  South  Orange  Township,  the  amount  paid  by  each 

n on- pulmonary     forms    among    children,    has    been  town  depending  upon  the  size  of  its  population.    The 

directly  traced  to  infection  of  bovine  origin.     Aside  Association  employs  a  milk  inspector  who  examines 


from  tuberculosis,  milk  has  been  the  carrier  of  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  even  other  in- 
fections. 

One  of  the  important  responsibilities  of  a  local 
board  of  health  is  to  safeguard  the  milk  distributed  in 
the  town  so  that  no  communicable  disease  may  be 
transmitted  through  this  medium.  A  thorough  super- 
vision of  the  milk  supply  should  include  the  following : 

(a)    Inspection    of   the   dairies   to    determine   the 


the  dairies  supplying  milk  to  these  towns  and  who  also 
makes  the  laboratory  tests.  As  a  result  of  this  ar- 
rangement each  town  is  insured  of  having  a  safe  milk 
supply  at  a  cost  considerably  lower  than  if  each  were 
obliged  to  conduct  independent  examinations.  In  fact, 
it  is  doubted  whether  two  or  three  members  of  this 
Inspection  .'\ssociation  could  have  afforded  to  main- 
tain such  a  close  supervision  independently. 

.Another  indirect  but  valuable  benefit  derived  from 
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methods  and  equipment  used  in  the  production  of  the 
milk. 

(&)  All  raw  milk  should  come  from  tuberculin 
tested  cows,  or 

(c)    All  milk  should  be  efficiently  pasteurized. 

((/)  The  sanitary  quality  of  the  milk  should  be 
checked  up  by  frequent  laboratory  examinations. 

(f)  The  local  distribution  of  the  milk  should  be 
under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  health  officer  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  contamination. 

In  a  number  of  towns  in  the  state  the  control  over 
the  local  milk  supply  is  very  rigid  and  complete. 
This  is  notably  true  in  Montclair,  in  the  Oranges  and 
a  few  places  in  Union  County. 


this  union  is  the  fact  that  so  much  duplication  of 
inspection  of  the  dairies  is  avoided.  This  latter  ad- 
vantage must  not  be  underestimated. 

The  system  of  supervision  employed  in  Montclair 
is  unusually  complete.  Not  only  are  the  methods  out- 
lined above  enforced,  but  also  a  very  careful  watch  is 
kept  over  the  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream  supplies. 
All  raw  milk  must  come  from  tuberculin  tested  cows 
and  the  maximum  bacteriological  count  permitted  is 
100,000  bacteria  per  cubia  centimeter.  All  pasteurized 
milk  must  have  a  count  below  10,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter.  Dealers  whose  dairies  are  below  the 
standard  and  whose  supplies  show  too  high  counts, 
are  not  permitted  to  sell  their  milk  in  Montclair. 
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The  State  Department  of  Health  has  on  its  staff  a 
number  of  inspectors  who  look  after  dairies  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  but  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  im- 
possible for  these  few  workers  to  supervise  the  dairies 
of  the  entire  state.  This  is  evidently  not  appreciated 
by  many  local  health  boards  because  most  of  them  feel 
that  their  milk  supply  is  being  watched  by  the  State 
Department  of  Health.  This  incomplete  state  inspec- 
tion gives  the  local  health  officials  a  false  sense  of 
security  and  as  a  result  nothing  is  done  by  the  local 
authorities  to  safeguard  the  milk  supply. 
Housing  Conditions 

The  relation  of  housing  to  tuberculosis  is  one  which 
has  been  receiving  the  close  attention  of  many  health 
workers,  but  about  which,  unfortunately,  a  very  few 
facts  are  known.  While  it  is  true  there  has  been  a 
tendency,  in  certain  instances,  to  ascribe  much  tuber- 
culosis to  poor  housing  conditions  when  other  factors 
played  important  parts,  nevertheless,  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  housing  is  a  factor  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 


cover  and  correct  the  defects  in  housing  construction. 
If  we  recall,  however,  that  the  local  health  boards  are 
not  very  responsive  in  attending  to  the  more  closely 
related  health  duties,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they 
will  make  attempts  to  attack  this  other  problem  which 
may  not  be  so  easily  rect^nizable.  Our  expectations 
in  this  matter  are  well  borne  out  in  reality. 

It  may  be  said  that  little  is  being  done  to  eliminate 
the  presence  of  the  undesirable  home  in  the  smaller 
town.  In  some  of  the  larger  communities,  the  State 
Code,  supplemented  by  more  rigid  local  ordinances, 
has  resulted  in  decided  improvements  in  the  housing 
conditions. 

School  Medical  Inspection 
One  of  the  important  health  responsibilities  dis- 
charged in  e\ery  town  is  the  medical  inspection  of  the 
school  children.  Attention  to  the  physical  defects  of 
the  children  during  school  age  is  often  the  deciding 
factor  whether  they  are  to  grow  up  info  manhood  or' 
womanhood  ready  to  meet  the  demands  and  exigencies 


Many  dark  interior  rooms  similar  to  the  above  exist  tbrouEbout  the 
state.    The  air  and  light  must  find  access  through  an  anterior  room 
which  is  often  poorly  ventilated. 


The  K'ew  Jersey  Tenement  House  Commission 
which  is  in  charge  of  enforcing  the  State  Tenement 
House  Code  is  known  to  have  done  much  valuable 
work  in  ridding  cities  of  numerous  examples  of  dis- 
graceful housing.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  Code  regarding  tenement 
house  construction,  do  not  affect  the  housing  problem 
in  the  smaller  community,  in  that  very  few  of  the 
houses  in  these  towns  may  be  classed  as  tenements.  In 
these  localities  the  board  of  health  is  supposed  to  dis- 


of  the  world  and  cope  with  its  endless  problems  and 
emergencies,  or  whether  they  are  to  become  a  part  of 
that  other  class  of  humanity,  helpless,  hopeless  and  de- 
pendent. 

The  feeling  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure  is 
very  prevalent.  Social  workers  testify  to  its  wisdom 
in  matters  relating  to  crime ;  health  promoters  praise 
its  value  in  ridding  us  of  disease.  If  there  be  any 
truth  and  value  in  this  maxim,  how  can  this  principle 
(Continued  on  page  82.) 


"A  man's  citizenship  depends  on  what  he  gives,  not  on  what  he  has." — Secre/ary  Lane. 
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Landscape  Architecture 

Its  Relation  to  Civic  Development 
Br  Arthur  H.  Helder 

Landscape  Architect,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


The  inevitable  trend  of  civilization  is  towards  pro- 
gression. It  matters  not  whether  concern  be  for  the 
community  or  the  individual  therein,  it  becomes  pro- 
verbial that  laxity  and  indifference  to  those  questions 
which  pertain  to  advancement  and  progress  hinders  a 
community's  best  interests  and  thwarts  individual  wel- 
fare. The  questions  appertaining  to  civic  develop- 
ment, in  the  more  modern  interpretation  of  that  term, 
involve  various  functions  having  for  their  ultimate  ac- 
complishment the  more  economic  and  efficient  control 
over  those  factors  which  deal  directly  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  more  satisfactory  administration  of  the  af- 


provements  which  attest  the  evidence  of  civic  advance- 
ment and  progress, — plans  which  should  have  occu- 
pied the  attention  during  those  years  which  have  been 
allowed  to  slip  hy.  If  the  proverbial  saying  that 
"haste  is  waste"  has  any  vestige  of  truth  it  certainly 
is  evidenced  in  such  action  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
American  cities.  Planning  for  civic  development  along 
any  line  whatsoever  becomes  a  work  that  demands 
lime,  foresight  and  deliberation  as  well  as  constant 
study  and  consideration  as  to  its  merits  and  demerits. 
It  requires  time  and  thought  to  consider  civic  develop- 
ment especially  such  as  pertains  to  present  and  future 


fairs  which  go  to  make  up  the  broad  and  expansive  conditions  and  circumstances  and  anything  short  of 

propaganda  of  municipal  growth.     The  breadth  and  these  two  allotments  encourages  improper  procedure 

scope  of  such  a  variable  subject  as  municipal  develop-  and  its  consequent  unsatisfactory  influence  upon  the 

ment  would  require  volumes  for  its  treatises  and  hours  better  and  more  practical  development  of  our  cities. 

for  its  discussions  and  were  it  not  for  the  importance  Perhaps  there  is  no  phase  of  municipal  improve- 

of  each  of  its  constituent  branches  becoming  in  them-  ment  which  has  so  much  influence  upon  the  life  of  the 

selves  questions  of  great  individual  and  independent,  citizen,  the  conveniences  and  beauties  of  a  city's  physi- 

as  well  as  relative,  importance  as  to  justify  separate  cal  features  and  the  health,  social  status  and  morals  of 

and  concentrated  consideration,  these  various  depart-  the  community  as  the  parks.     In  view  of  this  fact  it 


ments  of  civic  growth  would  become  a  mere  phantas- 
magoria of  illusive  theories  and  at  best  a  haphazard 
series  of  attempts  at  some  realization  of  their  con- 
certed relationship  to  one  another  and  the  general 
civic  plan  involved. 


is  to  be  conceded  that  no  factor  of  civic  development 
receives  so  little  timely  consideration  in  proportion  to 
its  importance  as  does  the  one  question  of  park  build- 
ing. The  American  city  in  particular  becomes  too 
prone  to  wait  until  civic  growth  has  either  made  i 


The  common  tendency  of  society  has  become  one  possible  the  acquisition  of  those  areas  best  adaptable 

of  procrastination  in  the  consideration  of  certain  pre-  and  therefore  most  desirable  for  park  purposes  either 

liminary  measures  leading  up  to  the  realization  and  by  growing  about  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 

actual  development  of  certain  civic  improvements  un-  the  cost  for  obtaining  them  a  question  of  exhorbitant 

til  forced  into  action  by  some  spasmodic  coming  "face  expenditure  and  an  unjust  use  of  public  funds  or  have 

to  face"  with  the  importance  of  the  question  and  then  witnessed  through  the  aggression  of  private  enterprise 

in  a  sort  of  blind  "hurly-burly"  manner  we  attempt  and  commercial  greed,  encouraged  by  the  tendency  on 

to  quickly  set  aright  some  past  indifferences  and  go  the  part  of  certain  city  officials  to  be  "bought  off"  ir- 

"helter-skelter"  in  an  endeavor  to  make  a  "fit  town  respective  of  what  may  prove  for  the  best  interests  of 

to  live  in"  out  of  our  cities,  formulating  plans  and  the  city,  the  introduction  of  factory  or  manufacturing 

"doing  things"  in  general.    Our  cities  which  lie  "sleep-  establishments   upon  some  site  that  would   have  af- 

ing  on  the  job"  in  regard  to  the  opportune  time  to  forded  the  very  best  opportunities  for  park  develop- 

consider  and  plan  for  future  civic  developments  will  ment.    It  is  unfortunate  indeed  that  our  cities  seem  to 

some  day  wake  to  the  realization  of  the  mistake  they  have  to  grow  to  become  large  municipalities  before 

have  fostered  in  their  past  neglect  of  vital  civic  issues  they  can  be  made  to  realize  the  importance  and  neces- 

and  be  compelled  to  either  be  satisfied  with  a  second  sity  of  open  air  spaces  as  an  equivalent  to  the  better 

or  third  class  rating  with  some  more  provident  sister  health   and   vitality   of   their   inhabitants.     This   one 

city  or  hasten  to  take  up  the  planning  for  those  im-  oversight  has  cost  many  an  American  city  many  thous- 
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ands  of  dollars  which  might  have  been  saved  h»d 
foresight  and  judgment  been  exercised  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  city's  development.  The  open  park,  even 
though  it  be  but  a  small  area  in  the  midst  of  a  city's 
congestion  and  commercial  or  industrial  activities, 
serves  as  a  remedy  for  many  evils  and  misfortunes. 
It  affords  a  sort  of  antitoxin  against  the  evils  and  the 
insatiable  influences  which  attend  the  baser  tendencies 
arising  from  a  too  close  assemblage  among  the  people 
who  go  to  make  up  modem  civic  society.  Humanity 
needs  freedom  from  the  oppression  of  congestion,  and 
a  closer  contact  and  communion  with  nature  which  is 
a  panacea  for  many  a  human  want  and  woe. 

Every  municipality  needs  the  park  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  serious  contemplation  of  and  actual  effort  to- 
wards acquiring,  developing  and  maintaining  the  open 
park  areas  within  our  cities  brings  an  inevitable  re- 
buke for  our  laxity  and  a  demand  for  the  payment 
of  the  "uttermost  farthing"  for  our  past  failure  to 
consider  park  building  as  a  vital  civic  issue.  Park  ac- 
quirement will  always  prove  to  be  a  more  difficult  and 
expensive  undertaking  after  a  city's  framework  has  be- 
come too  rigidly -established  by  its  increase  in  growth 
and  the  accruing  development  of  its  permanent  fea- 
tures. The  acquiring  of  park  areas  when  taken  into 
account  at  the  earlier  stages  of  a  city's  development 
serves  a  great  protection  against  the  intrusion  of  un- 
sightly development  and  the  objectionable  accretion  of 
those  detrimental  factors  which  hinder  the  better  and 
more  efficient  development  of  our  cities.  Fretiuently 
it  has  been  proven  that  land  of  little  consequence  and 
value  for  other  purposes  serves  the  best  foundation 
for  effectual  and  appropriate  park  building.  The 
dump  hollow,  the  unsightly  water-front,  the  ravine 
which  may  have  heretofore  served  as  a  rendezvous  for 
the  rag-picker  and  scrap  collector  or  the  catch-all  for 
the  garbage  of  a  neighborhood  may  often  prove  to  be 
just  the  site  for  a  park,  a  recreational  spot  or  some 
retreat  of  nature  in  which  may  be  opportunities  for 
the  recuperative  enjoyments  so  essential  to  all  tired 
senses  and  troubled  minds.  The  transformation  from 
unsightly  "eye-sores"  which  serve  but  blots  upon  a 
city's  civic  pride  to  places  of  natural  beauty  and 
restfulness  has  rendered  many  a  worthless  area  an  as- 
set to  a  city  valued  far  beyond  the  cost  of  initial  acqui- 
sition and  expenditure  for  improvement. 

Landscape  architecture  affords  the  solution  for 
transforming  a  city's  physical  aspects  from  liabilities 
in  the  appearance  of  the  municipality  and  influences 
upon  the  morale  of  the  people  to  assets  in  improving 
the  general  appearances  of  the  city's  impressions  and  a 


consequent  encouraging  of  an  influx  of  that  more 
desirable  class  of  people  which  is  always  attracted  by 
that  city  which  manifests  a  certain  degree  of  civic 
pride.  He  who  would  become  most  highly  esteemed, 
either  as  friend,  associate  or  fellow-citizen,  should 
cultivate  within  himself  a  sense  of  personal  pride  in 
advancing  and  encouraging  those  influences  which  tend 
towards  lifting  the  thought  of  a  community  above 
mere  commonplace  to  some  apprehension  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  in  natural  and  artistic  things. 
The  combining  of  the  influences  of  the  natural  and 
artistic  enter  into  the  consciousness  of  us  all  and 
through  the  influence  of  their  charms,  create  by  ec- 
static force  the  rejuvenescence  of  thought  and  aspira- 
tion, dissolving  the  coalescence  of  harshness  we  too 
frequently  display  in  the  daily  intercourses  which 
measure  our  walks  through  life-  Landscape  archi- 
tecture as  related  to  civic  development  becomes  a  most 
vital  issue  when  we  consider  the  question  of  park 
building,  for  upon  the  proper  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion will  depend  the  success  or  failure  of  park  build- 
ing. By  use  of  the  correct  and  practical  principles 
which  characterize  proper  landscape  architectural 
practice,  the  park  instead  of  becoming  some  garish 
and  haphazard  display  of  freakish  monstrosities  which 
jar  the  esthetic  senses  and  make  most  uncomfortable 
those  instincts  of  the  mind  which  we  would  endeavor 
to  soothe  and  stimulate,  is  given  that  proper  study 
and  treatment  which  develops  it  into  a  place  of  restful 
rei>ose  and  elevating  retreat  wherein  the  great  lessons 
of  nature  are  interpreted  through  the  carefully  guided 
handiwork  of  man. 

The  most  practical  and  advantageous  development 
of  parks  in  any  civic  community  becomes  a  question  to 
be  solved  by  immediate  surroundings,  tojJOgraphical 
character  of  the  ground  and  the  use  which  the  pro- 
posed parks  are  to  serve.  No  person  is  ever  left  free 
to  determine  upon  the  exact  character  of  a  park  de- 
velopment. We  who  may  undertake  such  work  are 
but  obligated  agents  in  the  transformation  of  our  en- 
vironments and  become  merely  the  practitioners  of 
those  principles  of  landscape  architecture  which  gov- 
ern the  solution  of  the  case  irrespective  of  our  most 
cherished  and  fondest  desires.  In  problems  of  civic 
development  we  attain  success  in  our  undertakings 
only  so  far  as  we  consider  the  practical  along  with  the 
esthetic,  making  utihties  beautiful  and  the  artistic  use- 
ful. It  becomes  an  altogether  too  common  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  our  cities  in  the  development  of  their 
park  areas  to  rely  upon  inefiicient  service  and  incom- 
(Continued  on  page  8i.) 
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Brick  Pavements 

A  Reply  to  Statements  of  Arthur  H.  Helder  in  his  article  on  **Pavement8,'*  in  the 

January  number  of  New  Jersey  Municipalities 

By  Maurice  B.  Greenough 

Chief  Engineer,  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Associalionj  Cleveland,  Ohio 


I  have  read  the  article  on  pavements  by  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Helder  of  Kansas  City,  in  the  January  issue  of 
New  Jersey  Municipalities  with  interest. 

What  Mr.  Helder  has  said  regarding  brick  pave- 
ments prompts  the  writer  to  point  out  briefly  wherein 
the  author  has  given  consideration  to  brick  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  circumstances  as  they  are. 

On  page  27  in  the  second  paragraph,  he  says  "For 
the  best  success  the  brick  should  be  laid  on  a  concrete 


The  writer  is  not  making  this  quotation  with  a  view 
to  advocating  natural  foundations  universally.  He 
merely  wishes  to  point  out  that  brick  pavements  are 
successfully  built  on  foundations  other  than  concrete 
and  that  a  broad  and  sweeping  statement  in  favor  of 
concrete  is  not  justified  by  the  facts. 

Mr,  Helder  has  made  no  mention  of  the  sand  cement 
bedding  or  the  use  of  the  green  concrete  foundation 
for  building  brick  streets  and  roads.     He  mentions 


base."     Mr.  Helder  here  falls  into  the  misconception  only  the  sand  cushion.    Most  engineers  now  agree  that 

that  there  is  only  one  type  of  brick  pavement,  the  use  of  the  sand  cushion  should  be  confined  to 

As  a  matter'of  fact,  brick  pavements  are  built  upon,  brick  where  the  filler  is  either  of  a  bituminous  material 

natural  soil  foundations  where  sub-soil  conditions  are  or  sand,  and  that  the  best  results  in  the  use  of  a  ce- 

naturally  favorable  to  thorough  drainage  and  substan-  ment    grout    filler    follow    when    a    combination    of 

tiai  support,  upon  rolled  slag,  gravel  and  broken  stone  either  monolithic  types  mentioned  is  used.     Excellent 

foundations,  upon  old  macadam  and  concrete  roads  brick  streets  and  roads  have  been  built  on  the  sand 

used  as  foundations,  as  well  as  upon  a  concrete  base,  cushion,  using  a  cement  grout  filler,  but  the  hazard  of 

Thoroughly  satisfactory  brick  pavements  are  in  ser-  a  non-uniform  sand  cushion  which  is  detrimental  to 


vice  upon  all  of  these  foundations  and  where  a  brick 
pavement  fails  upon  a  foundation  other  than  concrete, 
the  failure  may  usually  be  traced  to  defective  methods 
of  construction  or  to  the-  neglect  of  important  details 
in  the  construction.    This  statement  is  not  to  be  con- 


the  pavement  is  entirely  eliminated  in  either  of  the 
monolithic  types  and  the  monolithic  types  have  there- 
fore found  increasing  favor  among  engineers  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Mr,  Helder  says  "it  is  not  practical  to  lay  brick  flat 


strued  to  mean  that  there  can  be  any  neglect  of  the  in  pavement  construction,  but  always  face  to  face  with 
details  of  construction  when  a  brick  pavement  is  built  the  narrow  side  up."  When  brick  are  laid  in  the  man- 
upon  a  concrete  base,  but  the  greatest  proportion  of     ner  he  advocates,  forty  are  required  to  make  a  square 


imperfectness  in  brick  pavements  on  the  rolled  bases 
are  caused  by  a  tack  of  thorough  and  uniform  com- 
pacting of  the  stone,  gravel  or  slag. 

It  is  to  be  granted  that  under  severe  traffic  condi- 
tions a  concrete  foundation  is  unquestionably  desir- 
able, yet  Mr.  Helder  made  no  distinction  as  regards 
traffic  conditions  when  he  made  his  statement. 

Approximately  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  brick 
streets  in  the  City  of  Cleveland  are  laid  upon  a  natural 
sand  foundation. 

In  a  paper  before  the  Ohio  Engineering  Society  on 
February  ist,  Mr.  Fred  Williams,  Engineer  of  Pav- 
ing for  the  City  of  Cleveland,  said  in  regard  to  natural 
foundation  brick  streets : 

'"Our  experience  has  shown  that  under  the 
conditions  which  guided  the  choice  of  brick 
on  the  natural  soil  the  type  has  been  an  eco- 
nomical one." 


yard,  when  the  brick  are  what  is  known  as  the  stand- 
ard z'A"  ^  4"  X  8>^"  brick.  When  the  brick  are  laid 
flatwise,  that  is,  the  4"  x  8>^"  surface  upward,  thirt>'- 
five  are  required  for  a  square  yard.  There  are  occa- 
sions when  this  is  a  desirable  practice — a  practice  bet- 
ter suited  to  roads  of  lighter  traffic  perhaps,  but  one 
which  is  desirable  when  the  circumstances  warrant. 

Mr.  Helder  has  somehow  seemed  to  ignore  the  cir- 
cumstances which  determine  the  choice  of  a  particular 
type  of  brick  pavement  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
built  and  flatly  condemns  certain  practices  which  not 
only  have  a  wide  use,  but  which  are  thoroughly  sound 
from  an  engineering  standpoint. 

In  discussing  cement  grout  filler  he  says  "a  sweeping 
of  thin  cement  grouting  over  the  surface  of  the  pave- 
ment after  the  bricks  are  placed  is  sometimes  resorted 
to  and  is  a  practice  having  some  merit." 

I  take  it  that  Mr,  Helder  refers  to  ^lUtig  the  joints 
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between  the  brick  with  cement  grout  filler.  If  we 
were  to  follow  Mr.  Hetder's  words  and  be  content 
with  merely  sweeping  the  grout  over  the  surface,  we 
would  be  still  further  aggravating  the  most  prominent 
cause  for  imperfect  brick  streets  that  we  have.  The 
object  of  the  grouting  process  is  to  completely  fill 
each  and  every  joint  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  bond- 
ing mixture  of  sand  and  cement.  It  is  to  be  noted  in 
this  connection  that  the  yardage  of  cement  grout  filled 
brick  pavements  exceeds  the  yardage  of  other  fillers, 
and  this  statement  is  made  without  reference  to  the 
comparative  characters  of  the  various  fillers. 

When  such  a  statement  as  Mr.  Helder's  is  read  by 
one  who  is  vitally  interested  in  securing  the  highest 
skill  and  workmanship  in  building  brick  pavements,  it 
is  like  waving  a  red  flag  in  front  of  a  bull.  The 
process  of  grouting  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  passed 
over  as  the  author  seems  to  have  done. 

Continuing  Mr.  Helder  says  "brick  pavementi 
should  never  be  laid  without  a  curb  to  aid  in  keeping 
the  shape  of  the  pavement  and  preventing  the  brick 
from  becoming  dislocated.  Here  again  Mr.  Helder 
ignores  the  differences  in  type  of  brick  pavements. 
Country  roads  where  the  brick  are  laid  on  a  green 
concrete  foundation  never  have  any  curb  or  edging. 
The  pavement  itself  is  stronger  than  any  curb  or  edg- 
ing that  can  be  built.  Neither  is  a  curb  or  edging 
needed  on  country  roads  of  the  sand  cement  super- 
foundation  type,  although  there  are  roads  of  this  type 
built  where  the  edging  is  included.  There  are  types 
of  brick  pavements  where  a  curb  is  necessary.  They 
are  practically  always  supplied  on  city  streets,  but  in- 
sofar as  the  two  monolithic  types  are  concerned,  their 
function  is  to  protect  the  tree  lawn  rather  than  to  up- 
hold the  pavement. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  quote  cost  figures  without 
giving  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  creation  of  the  figures  quoted. 
The  element  of  freight,  haulage,  cost  of  labor,  cost  ol 
other  materials,  character  of  organization,  and  super- 
vision, which  go  to  make  itp  the  cost  of  building  k 
brick  street  vary  from  one  job  to  another,  and  what 
might  cost  $i.io  for  the  surfacing  in  one  city,  might 
in  another  cost  Si. 60,  and  in  still  a  third  might  pos- 
sibly be  only  $.90.  To  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
significance  of  the  various  factors  which  go  to  make 
up  the  cost  of  brick  pavements,  figures  such  as  Mr. 
Helder  states  may  prove  misleading  in  a  great  many 
cases. 

Mr.  Helder  like  some  other  writers  criticizes  brick 
pavements  from  the  standpoint  of  noise,  and  here 
again  he  makes  no  distinction  between  type  or  what 


will  produce  the  noise.  If  an  iron  tired  vehicle  moves 
over  an  open  jointed  brick  pavement,  namely,  one 
wherein  the  joints  have  been  filled  with  a  bituminous 
material  or  sand,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  produced 
a  rattling  noise.  If  the  brick  was  cement  grout  filled, 
there  is  produced  a  smooth  and  even  surface  which 
eliminates  the  greatest  part  of  the  rattling. 

I  merely  cite  this  comparison  to  show  that  the  noise 
factor  is  largely  a  matter  of  type,  both  as  regards  a 
pavement  and  regards  the  vehicles  which  use  the  street. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  Mr. 
Helder's  paper. 

Landscape  Architecture 

(Continued  from  page  79.) 
petent  advice.  There  is  too  much  taking  for  granted 
in  the  selection  of  our  park  planners  and  park  builders. 
A  park  planner  is  someone  more  than  a  mere  shoveler 
of  dirt  or  a  tree  planter  and  it  is  rarely  to  be  found 
that  a  practical  foreman  or  "straw-boss"  can  prove 
himself  as  practical  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
landscape  architectural  practice  as  in  the  handling  of 
men  or  "bossing  the  job"  according  to  instructions. 
While  it  must  be  agreed  that  these  two  qualifications 
may  be  happil)  combined  into  one  still  it  is  common 
for  the  expert  in  the  one  to  be  a  novice  in  the  other. 

The  best  advice  for  any  city  to  follow  in  introduc- 
ing landscape  architecture  into  the  development  of  its 
civic  growth  is  to  act  wisely  and  deliberately  in  order 
that  action  be  taken  along  the  right  channels.  Cities 
do  not,  however,  have  to  become  slow  in  their  dehber- 
ations.  Unplanned  and  make-shift  improvements  ir- 
respective of  those  factors  which  in  later  years  will 
either  influence  or  be  influenced  by  the  inevitable  ex- 
pansion and  growth  of  the  city  should  be  most  judi- 
ciously guarded  against.  That  person  becomes  most 
fitted  to  advise  in  the  planning  and  developing  of  park 
areas  or  any  other  phase  of  landscape  architecture  who 
possesses  the  natural  faculty  for  seeing  far  into  future 
circumstances  destined  to  influence  civic  growth. 

A  park  becomes  one  of  two  things  with  regard  to 
its  influence  upon  civic  development.  It  either  serves 
as  a  detriment  in  becoming  a  poorly  or  impractically 
planned  and  executed  piece  of  work  or  it  proves  itself 
an  advantage  to  the  building  up  of  the  city  and  the 
community.  In  the  first  instance  it  were  better  had 
the  inspiration  been  left  unborn ;  in  the  other,  it  serves 
the  highest  agency  in  affording  to  mankind  that  influ- 
ence which  tends  to  lift  thought  and  aspiration  above 
the  commonplace  to  the  apprehension  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  wherein  lie  the  greatest  rest  an^  solace  that 
can  come  to  all  mankind.       c  g,-  ,gj  „,,  GOOg Ic 
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New  Jersey  vs.  Tuberculosis 

(Continued  from  page  yy.) 
be  more  effectively  fulfilled  than  by  applying  it  to  the 
children  ? 

To  some  the  relation  between  the  health  of  the  child 
during  school  life  and  tuberculosis  may  not  be  ap- 
parent or  it  may  be  considered  far-fetched  at  most, 
but  evidently  these  persons  are  unaware  of  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  infected  tonsils,  diseased  adenoids 
or  enlarged  glands.  That  it  will  be  the  infant  to 
which  our  efforts  will  ultimately  be  directed  in  an 
attempt  to  control  tuberculosis  seems  the  most  logical 
ontcome,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  modes  and  sources 
of  infection  of  this  disease  becomes  more  perfect.  The 
recent  attempt  of  the  Pittsburgh  An ti -Tuberculosis 
League  to  control  tuberculosis  in  that  city  by  planning 
for  the  close  medical  supervision  of  children  from 
birth  through  their  fifteenth  year  is  but  one  evidence 
of  such  a  far-sighted  policy. 

According  to  the  law  of  New  Jersey  every  local 
board  of  education  must  employ  a  medical  inspector  to 
examine  each  child  at  least  once  a  year,  and  also  to 


At  present  every  community  has  two  agencies  which 
are  designed  to  look  after  the  health  conditions  in  the 
schools.  The  board  of  education  is  in  charge  of  the 
medical  inspection  of  the  school  children,  while  the 
board  of  health  has  control  over  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  school  buildings.  This  division  of  re- 
sponsibility of  two  closely  allied  duties  between  two 
different  agencies,  often  antagonistic  to  each  other,  is 
very  unfortunate  and  not  infrequently  is  the  cause  of 
very  embarrassing  situations. 

Open  Air  Classes 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  medical  inspection  of 
school  children  wisely  carried  out,  can  be  made  to  act 
as  a  mighty  weapon  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  school  children  in  a  town 
will  almost  invariably  result  in  the  discoverj-  of  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  children  who  are  ill -nourished, 
anemic  and  predisposed  to  tuberculosis.  Before  many 
years  have  elapsed,  a  great  many  of  these  children 
would  undoubtedly  succumb  to  the  disease.  Some  of 
tliese  children  may  already  be  infected,  on  account  of 


Plainfield  Open  Air  School 
Equipped  and  maintained  by  the  PlainReld  Anti-Tuberculosis   League 


visit  the  school  at  definite  intervals.  Records  must 
be  kept  of  the  defects  found  on  each  child  and  also  of 
its  physical  development.  While  such  a  provision 
ostensibly  provides  a  minimum  standard  for  medical 
inspection,  the  fact  remains  that  the  supervision  main- 
tained over  the  school  children  in  this  state  is,  as  a 
rule,  not  satisfactory. 


being  in  close  contact  at  home  with  a  tuberculous 
member  of  the  family.  To  prevent  many  of  these 
physically  handicapped  children  from  falling  prey  to 
tuberculosis,  a  number  of  medical  inspectors  and 
tuberculosis  workers  have  recommended  the  establish- 
ing of  open  air  classes  to  care  for  these  children. 
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have  established  or  authorized  the  provision  of  open 
air  classes.  These  towns  will  have  forty-three  classes, 
caring  for  1,239  children.  The  types  vary  from  the 
ordinary  schoolroom  in  which  the  windows  are  kept 
wide  open  all  the  year  round  to  specially  constructed 
shacks. 

Two  types  of  children  use  these  classrooms,  the 
tuberculous  and  the  anemic.  Very  little  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  first  group,  Newark  and  Orange 
each  having  one  class  for  the  tuberculous.  The  re- 
maining open  air  classes  are  devoted  to  the  use  of 
anemic  children  who  are  predisposed  to  tuberculosis. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  provision  of  open  air  classes 
may  become  more  apparent  if  we  recall  that  of  the 
thirty-one  classes  at  present  in  operation,  only  seven 
were  in  existence  before  1914- 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  nursing  service 
in  the  schools  is  steadily  assuming  increasing  pro- 
portions. In  a  number  of  towns  this  service  is 
supplied  free  to  the  schools  by  a  visiting  nurse  asso- 
ciation, and  in  several  instances  the  school  boards 
have  eventually  taken  over  these  nurses  as  full  time 
workers.  Occasionally  the  board  of  education  con- 
tributes a  definite  sum  to  the  local  nursing  association 
to  do  the  school  nursing.  This  is  true  in  Plainfield, 
Bound  Brook,  and  Bridgeton.  It  might  be  well  to 
point  out  in  this  connection  the  advisability  of  employ- 
ing none  but  graduate  nurses  in  this  work,  on  account 
of  the  professional  fitness  which  the  previous  training 
insures. 

The  problem  in  the  smaller  and  rural  community 
comes  up  for  attention  again,  because  here  the  town 
cannot  afford  to  employ  a  school  nurse  on  a  full  time 
basis.  Such  a  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  having 
one  nurse  do  the  school  work  for  a  number  of  towns 
in  the  country.  This  can  be  done  very  economically. 
The  same  method  may  be  pursued  in  the  employment 
of  a  school  physician.  This  scheme  has  been  tried  out 
in  Cumberland  County  and  from  all  reports  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  In  those  towns  having  a  public 
health  nursing  service,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  have 
the  visiting  nurse  do  the  school  nursing. 

One  other  point  regarding  medical  inspection,  and 
that  is  the  necessity  for  an  adequate  follow-up  system 
to  insure  the  correction  of  defects  discovered.  While 
the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  physical  defects 
must  not  be  underestimated,  nevertheless  it  must  be 
said  that  the  value  of  the  discovery  becomes  even  more 
pronounced  with  the  correction  of  the  defect.  It  is 
generally  the  intelligent  nurse  who  suceeds  in  having 
the  latter  part  of  the  program  fulfilled. 


Before  passing  over  the  subject  of  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children,  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
is  a  large  group  of  children  in  this  state  who  do  not 
come  under  the  provision  made  by  the  law.  The  large 
majority  in  this  class  are  the  children  attending  the 
parochial  schools.  As  a  rule  these  schools  do  not 
have  any  system  of  medical  inspection  so  that  a  large 
number  of  children  in  this  state  do  not  derive  the 
benefits  from  such  supervision. 

That  the  lack  of  such  supervision  has  produced 
disastrous  results  is  known  to  health  workers  every- 
where. One  classroom  was  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  state,  in  a  parochial  school  where  eleven 
children  were  ill  with  measles  and  chicken  pox.  Such 
a  situation  would  probably  not  have  arisen  if  a  medical 
inspector  had  promptly  isolated  the  foci  of  infection. 


Newark  Open  Air  School 

The  first  school  for  tuberculous  children  in  New 

Jersey.     Started  by  the  Newark  Anti-Tuberculosis 

Association.      Now     supported    entirely    by    the 

Board   of  Education. 

To  offset  this  disadvantage,  a  number  of  progressive 
boards  of  health  have  arranged  to  have  their  medical 
inspectors  and  nurses  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
children  in  the  parochial  schools.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment has  produced  excellent  results  in  Jersey  City, 
Newark,  Elizabeth,  Montclair  and  Passaic,  and  its 
adoption  is  now  being  considered  by  a  number  of  other 
health  boards. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  advantages  of 
a  system  of  adequate  medical  inspection  of  the  school 
children,  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  a  community 
so  equipped,  is  giving  battle  of  no  inconsiderable  im- 
portance to  the  great'  white  plague. 

Welfare  Work  in  Industries 

A  particularly  promising  agency,  and  one  of  grow- 
ing importance,  which  has  been  coming  into  promi- 
nence in  the  last  few  years  is  the  welfare  work  carried 
on  in  the  factories.  The  beneficial  effect  of  such  wel- 
fare work  in  a  community  is  often  so  marked  that  a 
few  words  regarding  its  character  is  not^jut  of  ^Ipce. 


5  notMJut  of  place. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  welfare  work  in  the  factory  is  not  always  brought 
about  by  altruism  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  his 
zeal  to  see  his  employes  healthier  and  more  content. 
It  is  simply  the  result  of  his  realization  that  better 
health  and  living  conditions  among  the  workers  mean 
greater  efficiency  in  the  factory  and  in  the  mine.  He 
has  learned  that  anything  which  will  put  the  worker 
in  a  better  frame  of  mind  and  make  his  body  more  re- 
sistant to  disease,  will  ultimately  be  reflected  in  the 
increased  output  in  the  factory. 

In  a  number  of  smaller  towns  where  one  or  two 
industries  employ  a  large  pact  of  the  working  popula- 
tion, the  conditions  of  employment  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  health,  contentment  and  morale  of  the 
community.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  in- 
dustries in  these  towns  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  workers.  In  Millville,  Cumberland  County, 
and  in  Franklin,  Sussex  County  the  large  industries 
employ  a  community  nurse  to  visit  all  the  families  in 
the  town  regardless  whether  a  member  of  the  family 
is  employed  by  the  company  or  not. 

Wihere  employers  do  not  find  it  advisable  to  .support 
nurses  entirely  at  their  own  expense,  tliey  can  show 


County  Tuberculosis  Hospitals 

Atlantic  County Capacity    48 

Burlington  County 

Camden  County  "  75 

Essex  County  

Hudson  County   

Morris  County   

Union  County    

Municipal  Tuberculosis  Hospitals 

Trenton,  Mercer  County Capacity  70 

Passaic,  Passaic  County "  25 

Paterson,  Passaic  County "  50 

County   Tuberculosis   Hospitals   Authorized 

Bergen  County  Capacity    40 

Middlesex  County Capacity  undecided 

Monmouth  County   "  " 

The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  the  erection  and 
provision  for  tuberculosis  hospitals  in  twelve  counties 
in  this  state.  While  it  is  true  that  the  present  capacity 
of  these  institutions  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  needs  of  the  stale,  nevertheless  the  fact  that  this 
large  proportion  of  the  state  has  made  beginnings  in 
this  direction,  is  very  significant. 


Atlantic  County  Hospital,  Northiield 
Opened  Spring  of  J916  for  48  Patients.    Capacity  soon  to  be  increased  t 


75  beds. 


their  interest  in  the  community  welfare  by  con- 
tributing liberally  to  the  support  of  the  town  visiting 
nurse.  There  are  a  number  of  towns  in  which  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  employers  would  result  in 
advantages  to  all  concerned. 

TuBERCLOsis  Hospitals  and  S.xn.vturia 
Before  1907  New  Jersey  had  no  sanatorium  for 
incipient  cases  nor  were  there  any  county  tuberculosis 
hospitals.  In  1917  besides  the  institution  at  Glen 
Gardner,  there  are  seven  counties  having  tuberculosis 
hospitals,  two  which  have  municipal  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals, and  three  other  counties  in  which  provision  has 
already  been  made  for  the  erection  of  such  hospitals. 
State  Sanatorium  for  incipient  cases,  Glen 

Gardner   Capacity  270 


Union  County  is  the  only  county  in  this  state  which 
has  what  we  consider  ample  tuberculosis  hospital 
facilities.  Even  here  there  may  be  some  doubt,  be- 
cause it  is  expected  that  the  new  building  of  100 
beds  will  be  used  exclusively  for  children  who  are  pre- 
tuberculons.  However,  as  this  building  is  a  part  of 
the  county  hospital,  it  should  be  included  in  the 
county  equipment. 

There  are  at  present,  nine  counties  in  this  state 
which  do  not  have  a  tuberculosis  hospital  either  erect- 
ed or  authorized.  These  include  Cape  May,  Cumber- 
land, Gloucester,  Hunterdon,  Ocean,  Salem,  Somerset, 
Sussex  and  Warren  Counties.  Two  other  counties, 
namely,  Passaic  and  Mercer,  have  municipal  tuber- 
culosis hospitals,  but  non-residents  of  the  cities  which 
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have  these  institutions,  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  these 
hospitals,  unless  they  are  boarded  in  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county. 

In  these  eleven  counties  that  have  no  county  tuber- 
culosis hospitals,  especially  in  Passaic,  Cumberland  and 
Warren,  the  need  for  such  hospitals  is  very  urgent. 
The  municipal  hospital  at  Trenton  serves  the  needs 
of  the  rest  of  the  county  fairly  satisfactorily.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  among  the  rural  counties,  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  two  counties  to  join  together  and 
maintain  one  hospital,  but  rather  than  adopt  this 
policy,  these  counties  have  arranged  to  board  their 
patients  elsewhere. 

The  following  is  the  provision  made  by  these  coun- 
ties: Cape  May  sends  patients  to  Camden  Co.  Hos- 
pital ;  Cumberland  sends  patients  to  Atlantic  Co. 
Hospital ;  Gloucester  to  Camden  Co. ;  Hunterdon  to 
Glen  Gardner,  Ocean  to  White  Haven,  Pa. ;  Salem  to 
Camden  County ;  Somerset  to  Union  County ;  Sussex 
to  Whitehaven,  Pa. ;  Warren  has  a  ward  in  connection 
with  the  almshouse  It  is  known  that  freeholders  in 
some  of  these  counties  feel  that  these  arrangements  are 
entirely  satisfactory.  They  believe  that  they  can  take 
care  of  their  patients  more  economically  in  this  way 
than  by  maintaining  their  own  hospitals. 

The  Tuberculosis  Dispens.\py 
"The  tuberculosis  dispensary  occupies  a  pivotal 
position  in  the  whole  an ti -tuberculosis  campaign.  It 
is  in  intimate  contact  with  all  other  activities  in  this 
field  and  while  the  interdependence  of  all  factors  is 
well  recognized,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the 
dispensary  is  the  one  indispensable  link  in  the  chain 
and  that  a  fairly  accurate  gauge  of  the  successful  or- 
ganization of  the  ant  i- tuberculosis  forces  in  a  com- 
munity of  any  size  may  be  found  in  the  efficiency  of 
its  dispensary  service." 

Tuberculosis  DispENS.\RrES  in  New  Jersey 
Nome  of 
Town  County  Maintained  by 

Camden  ....Camden  .  .County  Anti-Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation 
Montclair  ..Essex  ...  .Anti- Tuberculosis  Association 
Newark  ....  "  ...  .Board  of  Health 
Orange  ....  "  . . .  .Anti-Tuberculosis  Association 
Bayonne  ...Hudson  ..County  Tuberculosis  Hospital 
Hoboken   ..."        . .      "  "  " 


Jersey  City.  .Hudson  .  .County  Tuberculosis  Hospital 
Kearny    . . . .       "         . ,       "  "  " 

Union  Hill  ..".." 

Trenton   Mercer    .  .City  Dispensary 

Perth  Amboy  Middlesex  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation 
New  Brunswick     "  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  As- 

sociation 

Passaic    Passaic    ..City  Dispensary 

Paterson    ...       "         .  .Anti-Tuberculosis  Association 

Elizabeth  ...Union    ..."  " 

Plainsfield  ..'..." 

Phillipsburg  .Warren  . .     "  "  " 

In  a  report  of  an  unusually  complete  study  of 
tuberculosis  dispensary  method  and  procedure  made  by 
Miss  F.  Elizabeth  Crowell  for  the  N'at^onal  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
the  functions  of  the  tuberculosis  dispensary  are  stated 
as  follows: 

(a)  To  diagnose  doubtful  cases, 

(b)  To  serve  as  a  clearing  hous«  for  hospitals  and 
sanatoria, 

(c)  To  supervise  patients  in  their  homes, 

(d)  To  educate  patients  and  their  families, 

(e)  To   administer   medical   treatment. 

As  these  functions  are  given  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  weight 
is  laid  upon  the  diagnostic  vala^  of  the  dispensary. 
The  efiicient  fulfillment  of  these  functions  depends 
upon: 

(a)    .\n  adequate  staff  of  physicians  and  nurses. 

(6)    Laboratory  facilities  for  diagnostic  tests. 

(c)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  district  covered 
by  the  dispensary. 

(d)  An   effective   follow-up  system. 

(e)  Development  of  the  social  phase  of  dispensary 
work. 

(/)  Close  co-operation  with  other  tuberculosis 
agencies. 

(g)     The  keeping  of   accurate   records. 

By  far  the  most  serious  problem  is  that  of  securing 
an  adequate  staff  of  physicians  and  nurses.  Here  the 
stress  must  be  laid  not  on  the  quantity  but  on  quality. 
Since  the  primary  purpose  of  the  dispensary  is  to 
diagnose  doubtful  cases,  the  need  for  obtaining  the 
services  of  a  skilled  diagnottcian  becomes  more  ur- 
gent.    Persons  engaged  in  health  work  can   readily 


The  notion  of  "duty"  must  have  as  large  a  place  in  the  meaning  of  democracy  as  the  notion 
of  "rights",  and  not  the  least  important  of  democratic  duties  is  the  duty  of  intelligence. — 
Wiiliam  C.  Bagley, 
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testify  to  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  such  a  desire.  Physicians  who  can  recognize  in- 
cipient tuberculosis  are  not  numerous,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
this  disease  in  the  medical  schools.  The  need  for  an 
efficient  and  sympathetic  graduate  nurse  is  of  next 
importance  and  is  one  frequently  most  difficult  to 
satisfy.  A  fuller  account  of  the  qualifications,  both 
personal  and  professional,  of  such  a  nurse,  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  Public  Health 
Nurse. 

In  Essex  County  there  is  a  good  nursing  and  dis- 
pensary service  supplied  in  Newark,  the  Oranges, 
Bloomfield,  Montclair,  Nutley,  and  Essex  Falls.  In 
several  instances  the  nurse  is  employed  by  a  private 
organization,  but  given  police  power  by  the  board 
of  health.  In  other  instances  the  nurses  of  the  board 
of  health  and  the  private  organization  have  somewhat 
overlapping  duties.  This  system  has  the  advantage  of 
the  initiative  which  private  organizations  often  take 
but  its  weakness  lies  in  the  lack  of  co-ordination  of 
efforts. 

The  Public  Health  Nurse 

The  value  of  a  public  health  nurse  to  a  community  is 
no  longer  a  matter  for  conjecture.  She  has  taken 
communities  out  of  the  mire,  so  to  speak,  and  made 
them. safe  places  in  which  to  live.  There  is  no  other 
agency  which  we  may  expect  as  much  success  as  from 
the  public  health  nurse.  She  is  our  salvation  in  the 
control  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  In  her  lies 
our  great  hope  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  the  pioneer  of  anti-tuber- 
culosis workers,  in  speaking  of  what  has  been  learned 
about  tuberculosis  since  the  International  Congress  of 
1908  very  significantly  affirms — "It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  introduction  of  the  trained  social  worker  and 
nurse  combined  is  the  most  significant  development  in 
preventive  medicine  of  the  last  fifteen  years;  and  that 
the  extension  of  the  nursing  service  promises  to  im- 
prove the  health  conditions  of  both  rural  and  urban 
communities  more  than  any  other  agency  which  we 
have." 

While  it  has  been  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  decide 
that  the  public  health  nurse  is  a  good  thing  to  have, 
it  is  not  so  simple  to  obtain  such  nurses.  There  are 
comparatively  few  women  who  have  the  qualifications, 
both  in  regard  to  training  and  personal  qualities,  to 
make  them  successful  public  health  nurses.  Speaking 
of  what  constitutes  an  efficient  social  service  nurse 
Dr.  Miller  says  in  part:  "She  must  be  endowed  with 
more  than  the  average  ability,  character,  tact,  energy 
and  education.     She  must  be  quick-witted  in  emergen- 


cies, resourceful  in  difficulties  and  persistent  amid 
discouragements.  ...  A  poor  nurse  will  never  make 
a  good  social  jvorker,  and  conversely,  every  char- 
acteristic in  a  woman  which  makes  her  an  efficient 
nurse  will  sooner  or  later  find  room  for  its  proper 
expression  in  her  social  work.  .  .  .  The  nursing 
qualifications  must  be  combined  with  the  more  purely 
womanly  ones  before  it  is  safe  for  anyone  to  hope  that 
she  will  be  successful  in  social  service." 

There  are  at  least  eighty-four  towns  and  cities  in 
this  state  which  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  public 
health  nursing  service.  In  some  places  the  work  is 
unusually  efficient,  in  a  few  it  is  not  so  good.  The  suc- 
cess depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
nurse  herself.  If  she  has  the  qualities  and  the  ability 
described  by  Dr.  Miller,  then  she  is  certain  to  win  out 
in  the  end  in  spite  of  all  handicaps  and  opposition. 
Instances  were  found  where  nurses  have  educated 
not  only  the  community  at  large  but  have  actually 
instructed  the  local  health  officers  in  the  elements  of 
health  administration. 

An  excellent  nursing  service  is  that  supplied  in 
Bound  Brook,  a  town  of  about  5,000,  in  Somerset 
County.  The  women's  Literary  Club  employs  two 
excellent  nurses,  whose  headquarters  are  in  a  beautiful 
home  built  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  club.  The 
nurses'  home,  which  is  situated  in  the  poorer  section 
of  the  town,  adjoining  a  public  school,  is  used  for 
holding  a  clinic  every  morning.  Frequently  as  many 
as  forty  or  fifty  school  children  are  treated  during  a 
.morning.  The  nurses  keep  very  complete  records  of 
the  condition  of  all  the  school  children  and  all  others 
whom  they  visit,  and  have  the  closest  co-operation 
from  the  physicians  and  teachers.  They  visit  nearly 
all  new  born  babes  and  frequently  assist  at  the  de- 
livery. They  are  beloved  by  the  mothers  and  children 
in  the  town  not  only  on  account  of  the  medical  atten- 
tion which  they  give,  but  also  for  the  kindly  interest 
they  take  in  the  patients'  welfare.  As  a  result  their 
relations  to  the  patient  changes  from  nurse,  to  friend 
and  advisor.  The  nurses  are  on  call  of  the  physicians 
at  all  times,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  spend  an  entire 
day  or  night  with  a  patient. 

Recommendations 

(Editor's  Note: — Twenty-two  recommendations  are 
made  in  the  survey.  We  are  reproducing  only  those 
having  specific  application  to  municipalities,) 

(9)  Every  town  of  2,000  population  or  above, 
should  have  some  form  of  public  health  nursing  ser- 
vice. In  the  smaller  towns  it  may  be  advisable  for 
one  nurse  to  do  the  visiting  nursing  for  two  or  three 
towns.     In  the  larger  cities,  where  tht-nursing  dtittes 
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are  loo  great  for  one  nurse  to  fulfill,  special  nurses 
should  be  assigned  to  do  tuberculosis  nursing.  These 
nurses  should  preferably  be  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
local  board  of  health. 

( 10)  The  local  board  of  health  should  make  a  more 
determined  effort  to  secure  more  complete  reporting 
of  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Physicians  should  be  warned 
to  comply  with  the  state  law,  and  legal  proceedings 
should  be  instituted  against  the  delinquents. 

(ii)  The  employment  of  a  full-time,  trained  health 
officer  is  advised.  A  scientific  health  management,  a 
more  thorough  analysis  and  appreciation  of  the  vital 
statistics,  and  the  development  of  a  complete  program 
for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  are  a  few  of  the  results 
to  be  expected  from  the  employment  of  such  an 
official. 

(i3)  The  health  officer  or  his  qualified  representa- 
tive should  visit  every  reported  case  of  tuberculosis 
upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  diagnosis.  The 
patient  and  his  family  should  be  instructed  in  methods 
for  the  proper  disposal  of  sputum  and  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  infection.  Those  patients  who  do  not 
have  adequate  medical  attention  should  be  visited  at 
periodic  intervals. 

(13)  The  local  health  authorities  and  the  private 
health  agencies  should  make  special  efforts  to  secure 
institutional  care  for  as  many  active  cases  as  possible. 
Such  a  procedure  increases  the  chances  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient,  removes  the  focus  of  infection 
from  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  also  forcibly  brings 
to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  the  necessity  for 
providing  adequate  hospital  facilities  for  the  care 
of  the  tuberculous. 

(14)  Open  air  classes  should  be  established  by  local 
boards  of  education  whenever  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  school  children  reveals  the  presence  of  many  an- 
emic and  tuberculous  children.  Children  suffering 
from  active  tuberculosis  should  be  segregated  in  spe- 
cial classes. 

(15)  The  maintenance  of  dispensaries,  nurses,  and 
similar  health  measures  by  private  anti-tuberculosis 
agencies  should  not  be  considered  permanent.  These 
activities  should  be  transferred  to  the  control  and 
support  of  the  local  health  authorities,  so  that  the 
money  and  energj-  of  the  private  associations  may  be 
devoted  to  developing  new  lines  of  activity. 

(16)  The  welfare  work  among  the  workers  carried 
on  in  many  large  factories  in  this  state  should  be  in- 
troduced in  other  industries,  and  the  welfare  system 
extended  to  include  the  periodic  medical  examination 
of  all  the  workers. 
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Advertising  a  Town 

CA  good  many  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  civic 
organizations  spend  much  money  and  eSort  in 
attractins  population;  and  capitaL 
OBUT— 

GSome  of  them  are  like  a  business  that  neglects 
its  old  customers  in  order  to  get  new  ones. 
GThey  are,  again,  like  the  merchant  who  spends 
money    on   advertising   and    neglects   liis   show- 
window  which  is  the  very  best  kind  o^  advertising 
and  which  does  not  cost  him  a  cent  in  outlay. 
COne    opportunity    that    the    civic    organization 
neglects  is  the  average  traveling  salesman  that 
gets  off  and   on  every  incoming   and   outgoing 
train,  every  day, 
*  ([Every  one  of  these  men  is  a  walking,  outspoken, 
convincing'    adveFtisement    for    or    against    any 
town. 

CAny  man,  away  from  home,  is  always  very 
grat^ul  for  any  attention  that  will  tend  to  make 
him  feel  at  home. 


GA  good  and  very  inexpensive  beginning  for  any 
civic  organization  in  promoting  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  its  town  is  in  seeing  to  it  that  every 
traveling  man  gets  fair  treatment,  gets  his  mon- 
ey's worth  in  the  common  services  of  which  they 
all  partake  and  pay  for  while  in  town. 
CFor  instance,  why  not  hftve  an  electrically 
lighted  sign  down  at  the  station,  or  a  man  to 
meet  every  incoming  train  and  pass  out  a  well 
printed  folder,  stating  that  the  civic  organization 
wants  every  traveler  regarded  as  a  guest  of  the 
town;  give  the  taxi  rates  up  from  the  station,  the 
trunk  transportation  charges,  and  the  hotel  rates. 
Give  the  travelers  the  name  and  telephone  num- 
ber of  an  oStcial  of  the  organization  on  whom  be 
can  call  in  case  he  encounters  any  difficulty  or 
desires  any  information. 

GBvery  one  of  these  traveling  salesmen  that 
comes  into  a  town  has  money  or  influence,  or 
both.  Many  of  them  are  seeking  business  oppoiv 
tunitiea  or  know  of  those  who  are  sfeeking  them. 
CAfter  all,  our  impressions  of  a  town  are  from 
those  intimate  and  personal  services  of  which  we 
partake — how  we  ride  up  from  the  station,  what 
we  eat  and  the  kind  of  bed  in  which  we  sleep. 
GListen  to  a  group  of  traveling  salesmen  on  a 
train,  and  the  praise  of  one  town  or  the  condemna- 
tion of  another  is  in  the  matter  of  how  they  arc 
used  or  abused  in  some  one,  or  all,  of  these  items. 
Git  is  obvious  that  a  civic  organization,  in  the 
interest  of  a  town,  should  have  a  close  guidance 
over  the  services  of  which  the  common  traveler 
partakes. 

C  Every  town,  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes,  should 
have  a  good  hotel,  just  as  every  prosperous  house- 
hold should  have  its  guest-room,  and  to  see  to  this 
should  be  the  first  duty  of  a  civic  organization; 
and  whether  it  pays  directly  or  not  should  be  of 
the  smallest  connderation. 
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The  City's  Part  in  the  Development  and  Control 
of  Public  Utilities 

(Continued  from  page  70.) 
Now,  of  course,  there  are  certain  other  things  in 
which  pubHc  utilities  have  to  be  treated  as  a  whole, 
and  in  which  the  control  of  a  local  body  like  a  munici- 
pal council  is  inadequate,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  a  State  Commission  in  order  that  fairness  and 
justice  and  intelligence  may  be  applied.  The  two 
great  arguments  in  favor  of  State  control  of  utilities 
that  have  been  put  forth  are,  first,  that  each  indi- 
vidual city  is  unable,  financially,  to  supply  itself  with 
the  knowledge,  the  intelligence,  the  experience  that 
are  necessary  to  regulate  so  complex  a  thing  as  a  pub- 
lic utility,  and  second,  that  utilities  operating  as  a 
unit  overflow  the  municipal  boundaries  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  treated  by  a  larger  body.  As  I  have 
already  intimated,  it  seems  to  me  that  while  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  force  in  these  arguments,  the  munici- 
palities can,  through  cooperation,  through  the  organi- 
zation of  a  League  such  as  this,  bring  together  their 
own  experience  and  cumulate  their  forces  in  such  a 
way  that  ihey  can,  in  a  large  measure,  through  co- 
operation overcome  the  difficulties  of  local  control 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  overcome  except  by 
exclusive  State  control. 

Public  utilities  are  a  most  important  function  of 
government,  and  they  are  technical ;  they  require 
initiative  and  knowledge.  A  city  cannot  get  along 
on  the  supposition  that  anybody,  without  any  previous 
experiienoe,  can  successfully  exercise  governmiental 
power  in  the  control  of  public  utilities,  and  do  it  right. 
Perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  of  the  functions  of 
local  government,  so  far  as  they  are  recognized  as 
such,  the  control  and  operation  of  -public  utilities  re- 
quire continuity  of  service,  require  that  the  city  shall 
set  aside  and  appoint  certain  men,  certain  bureaus,  cer- 
tain officials  who  will  become  familiar  with  this  work, 
and  who  will  be  kept  on  the  job,  and  will  work  at  it 
continuously.  There  is  no  other  possible  way  of  over- 
coming what  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  relations  be- 
tween cities  and  the  public  utilities,  namely,  the  lack 
of  initiative  and  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
cities  themselves. 

I  think  that  the  sad  condition  into  which  we  have 
fallen  all  over  the  country,  where  the  cities  have  been 
for  a  generation  or  more  largely  controlled  by  public 
service  corporations  rather  than  controlling  them,  is  in 
lai^e  measure  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
have  started  these  great  enterprises,  who  are  running 


them,  have  the  initiative.  When  something  needs  to 
be  done,  they  know  how  to  do  it,  while  the  city  offi- 
cials, because  of  the  lack  of  initiative — perhaps  be- 
cause the  city  has  not  realized  that  these  are  public 
functions  to  which  they  must  pay  attention  and  for 
which  they  must  prepare  themselves — come  up  against 
the  problem  and  throw  up  their  hands,  and  say,  "Well, 
if  you  know  how  to  do  it,  go  ahead,"  hoping  that  in 
this  way  they  can  escape  responsibility  for  somethii^ 
they  do  not  understand.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  is  being 
proven  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on  that  municipal 
government  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  for  the 
proper  development  and  operation  of  the  public  utili- 
ties. It  is  a  heavy  burden,  but  it. is  one  that  whether 
we  like  it  or  whether  we  do  not,  we  have  got  to  sup- 
port. We  have  to  train  men  in  our  municipalities  to 
understand  the  construction  and  operation  of  all 
utilities,  so  that  whenever  a  public  utility  problem 
comes  up  the  city  will  be  prepared  and  will  know  what 
step  to  take  in  the  protection  of  the  public  interest. 

I  always  think,  in  discussing  any  of  the  problems 
arising  out  of  this  public  utility  question,  that  we 
ought  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  certain  fundamental 
policies  and  answer  certain  fundamental  questions. 
The  first  is.  What  is  really  the  nature  of  public  utility 
service?  Is  it  a  public  function  or  is  it  a  private 
function?  That  is  a  big  question.  Perhaps  we  can- 
not enter  into  it  very  fully,  but  I  can  at  least  state 
my  views  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  matter  how 
private  a  public  utility  may  have  been  in  its  inception, 
the  very  necessities  of  modern  city  life  have  brought 
the  public  utilities  more  and  more  to  the  point  where 
everybody  sees  that  they  are  vital  elements  in  the  life 
of  the  modem  city.  They  are  the  great  performers 
of  the  function  of  city  government,  namely,  the  doing 
away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  disadvantages,  eco- 
nomic and  social,  which  naturally  arise  out  of  the 
congestion  of  population,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
conclusion  is  being  forced  upon  us  by  the  logic  of 
events  that  the  operation  of  public  utihties  in  general, 
and  perhaps  more  especially  the  operation  of  such 
utilities  as  water  and  transit,  is  a  public  function  and 
one  that  must  be  carried  on,  whether  directly  by  the 
city  or  by  a  private  corporation,  from  the  point  of  view 
that  it  is  a  public  function,  and  if  a  private  corpora- 
tion does  it,  it  must  be  done  by  that  private  corpora- 
tion as  the  agent  of  the  city,  as  the  more  convenient 
method  of  performing  a  public  function. 

The  next  question  is  with  relation  to  public  utility 
investments.  Do  you  realize  that  the  money  invested 
in  local  pubhc  utilities  represents  approximately  four 
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times  the  entire  municipal  debt  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States ;  so  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
investment,  as  represented  by  bonds,  as  represented 
by  our  capitalization,  these  municipal  functions  which 
we  are  not  performing  are  several  limes  as  important 
as  the  ones  we  are  performing?  Now  the  question 
comes  up.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  investment?  Is 
it  a  speculative  investment,  is  it  an  investment  that 
we  have  invited  or  permitted  people  to  make,  saying 
"Here,  put  in  your  money,  give  us  a  five-cent  fare, 
give  us  eighty-cent  gas  and  go  your  way  and  make  all 
you  can,  and  take  your  risk,"  or  is  it  an  investment 
which  is  made  for  a  public  purpose  by  an  agent  se- 
lected by  the  government,  by  the  community  as  a 
whole,  which  is  to  be  treated  just  as  if  it  were  an  in- 
vestment made  by  the  community  itself?  This  is  a 
big  question ;  we  cannot  hope  to  discuss  it  to  the  end 
to-night,  but  again  I  can  state  my  own  conclusion.  It 
seems  to  me,  as  I  have  frequently  said,  that  it  is  al- 
most as  disgraceful  to  a  city  to  have  the  public  utili- 
ties in  the  hands  of  receivers  as  it  is  to  default  on 
its  own  municipal  bonds.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  that 
statement  apply  to  every  individual  city  under  all 
individual  circumstances,  because  there  are  things  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  city  at  the  particular  time; 
but  I  mean  the  situation  that  has  grown  up — and  we 
have  permi-tted  it  to  grow  up,  either  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  individual  city  or  through  the  action  of 
the  group  of  cities— which  permits  money  that  is  in- 
vested in  the  performance  of  a  public  service  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  lost  and  perhaps  of  being  lost  easily. 
That  is  a  disgraceful  situation,  and  I  say  that,  not  as 
a  man  in  favor  of  public  service  corporations,  but  I 
say  it  as  a  man  who  believes  profoundly  in  the  public 
nature  of  the  service,  in  the  fact  that  the  city  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  service,  and  that  ultimately 
the  cities  or  groups  of  cities  or  larger  districts  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  will  own  and  operate  all  these 
utilities.  The  only  way  in  which  the  qties  can  have 
good  service  and  honest  service  and  can  promote  their 
own  interests  and  the  public's  interest  is  by  seeing  that 
the  investments  which  are  actually,  legitimately  and 
wisely  made  in  the  public  service  are  approximately  as 
safe  as  if  they  were  made  through  the  issuance  of 
municipal  bonds  for  public  improvements.     It  is  only 


where  the  cities  take  the  risk  and  assume  the  control 
of  the  investment  that  they  can  demand  the  benefit 
that  comes  from  the  elimination  of  the  speculative 
element,  and  get  their  money  for  the  development  of 
utilities  at  a  lower  rate.  Capital  as  such  does  not  re- 
quire more  than  a  fair,  even  a  low  rate  of  return  upon 
a  safe  investment.  It  is  only  when  the  speculative 
element  enters  in  that  the  people  who  have  money  to 
lose  want  to  take  a  chance  of  making  a  good  deal,  and 
jwrhaps  of  losing  it.  There  is  always  a  larger  market 
for  securities  that  bear  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  are 
safe  than  there  is  for  speculative  securities.  It  seems 
to  me,  from  the  city's  own  point  of  view,  that  the 
speculative  element  should  be  taken  out  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done  and  that  public  utility  investments  should 
be  made  safe,  that  is  to  say,  assured  of  a  fair  return 
and  of  their  own  integrity. 

The  third  fundamental  question  that  comes  up  is  as 
to  whether  or  not  public  utilities  should  be  operated 
for  profit — whether  the  city  through  special  taxation 
or  compensation  demanded  for  franchises  in  case  of 
private  operation  of  the  utilities,  or  through  higher 
rates  if  the  utilities  are  operated  by  the  city,  should 
attempt  to  take  out  of  the  business  a  lai^e  amount 
of  money  to  be  devoted  to  the  performance  of  other 
functions  of  the  city  government.  This  also  is  a  large 
question  and  there  are  many  arguments  to  be  made 
on  it,  but  it  is  my  view  that  at  the  present  stage  of 
public  opinion  and  of  the  development  of  utilities,  it 
is  of  very  great  importance  that  rates  should  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible  and  still  provide  sufficient  revenue 
to  maintain  and  properly  develop  the  property  and  give 
the  adequate  service  which  the  people  demand.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  believe  in  taking  either  in  the 
form  of  special  taxation,  or  in  the  form  of  profits  if 
the  utility  is  operated  by  the  municipality,  large 
amounts  of  money  out  of  the  public  utilities  to  be 
devoted  to  the  lowering  of  taxation.  I  think  that  the 
consumers,  the  people  who  use  the  utility,  should  be 
given  the  benefit  in  the  form  of  lower  rates  or  better 
service,  of  any  financial  advantages  which  might  ac- 
crue in  that  way.  Indeed,  when  it  comes  to  the  lai^er 
cities,  in  order  to  maintain  the  rates  which  have  been 
established  and  which  are  advantageous  to  the  people 
generally,  it  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  taxpayers 


"You  caonot  go  on  25  years  more  in  your  great  American  cities  as  you  have  been  dolhg. 
Don't  do  it.  If  you  do,'you  will  set  us  Liberals  in  Europe  back  500  years," — Janm  Brye, 
Avlhor  of  the  American  Commonwealth. 
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to  assume  a  certain  portion  of  the  burden  themselves. 
The  City  of  New  York,  although  it  has  been  very 
conservative  with  respect  to  municipal  ownership  has 
in  the  new  "dual  system"  rapid  transit  arrangement 
put  the  municipal  credit  back  of  the  five-cent  fare, 
and  has  guaranteed  that  a  five-cent  fare  shall  be  es- 
tablished and  extended  even  though  the  city  has  to 
appropriate  money  out  of  taxation  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  bonds  which  have  been  issued  to  provide  the 
portion  of  the  investment  provided  by  the  city.  That 
may  be  a  good  policy,  and  undoubtedly  in  some  cases 
it  is,  or  will  be  found  to  be  so. 

Now,  after  we  have  established,  if  we  have,  these 
three  principles,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  for 
a  moment  the  relation  of  the  men  who  have  special 
training  in  one  way  or  another,  which  gives  them 
capacity  to  deal  with  these  problems,  to  the  public  and 
the  public  service  corporations.  It  is  a  subject  not  as 
much  discussed  as  1  think  it  ought  to  be,  but  we  often 
find — you  no  doubt  have  observed  it — that  men  who 
serve  as  public  utility  commissioners,  judges,  mayors, 
city  attorneys,  and  who,  perhaps,  during  that  service 
represent  faithfully  the  public  side  in  public  utility 
questions,  and  do  their  best  to  protect  the  city  and  the 
public  against  the  exactions  of  public  service  corpora- 
tions and  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  go  out  of 
office  and  turn  up  the  next  day  or  the  next  month  or 
the  next  year,  {>erhaps,  before  the  very  tribunals  which 
they  have  left  as  the  paid  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic service  corporations  to  undo  the  work  which  they, 
as  public  ofllicials,  have  attempted  to  do.  I  do  not 
waAt  to  call  in  question  the  sincerity  of  men  who  do 
this  under  some  circumstances,  and  yet  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  have  to  de- 
velop in  this  country  a  tittle  more  conscience  than  we 
have  developed  with  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  we  are  willing  to  take  money  for  <lur  personal 
services,  for  the  use  of  our  brains  and  our  experience, 
I  take  this  position  because  i  believe  that  there  is  a 
profound  and  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  public 
interest  and  the  operation  of  public  utilities  as  private 
enterprises.  I  do  not  say,  between  the  public  interest 
and  the  operation  of  public  utilities  by  private  corpora- 
tions, but  I  mean  that  there  is  this  profound  and  ir- 
repressible conflict  unless  these  utilities  are  being  oper- 
ated in  good  faith  upon  the  theory  that  they  are  pubHc 
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functions,  and  unless,  if  the  city  is  not  operating  them, 
they  are  being  operated  by  the  agents  of  the  city  with 
public  service  rather  than  the  making  of  profits  as  the 
first  and  primary  aim.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  there 
is  this  distinction,  and  if  men  have  been  trained  in 
public  life  to  see  it,  and  to  enforce  the  public  point 
of  view,  it  is  time  that  at  least  a  few  of  them  had 
some  compunctions  of  conscience  about  stepping  out 
of  offi'ce,  even  though  they  are  driven  out  by  a  politi- 
cal over-turn,  and  immediately  giving  up  the  side  lo 
which  they  have  devoted  themselves,  and  taking  the 
other  side. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  city's  part  in  the  de- 
velopment and  control  of  public  utilities  is  and  must 
remain  fundamental  and  far-reaching.  I  believe  that, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  physically  possible,  the  utilities  will 
ultimately  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  cities,  and 
where  it  is  not  physically  possible  for  the  city  to  own 
and  operate  its  utilities,  they  will  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  larger  districts,  or  by  the  state,  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  believe  that 
in  the  meantime  every  city  should  zealously  cultivate 
its  powers  of  control  over  the  strictly  local  features  of 
public  utilities  and  should  demand  that  it  and  no 
other  body  determine  the  character  of  the  ser\ice  for 
which  it  and  nobody  else  has  to  pay. 

I  do  not  believe  in  either  exclusive  state  or  exclusive 
local  control.  I  believe  in  the  theory  and  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  the  local  and  state  authorities,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  in  the  cooperation  among  the  munici- 
palities themselves,  because  through  that  means  you 
can  undoubtedly  have  a  better  cooperation  between  the 
municipalities  and  the  st^te  authorities. 

I  have  not  followed  the  situation  in  New  Jersey 
verj'  closely,  but  I  have  heard  some  echoes  of  it,  and 
I  think  that  you  have  set,  in  certain  respects  at  any 
rate,  an  excellent  example  to  other  states  in  taking  up 
the  question,  the  fundamental  question  of  public  util- 
ity control  through  your  League  of  Municipalities  or 
through  groups  of  municipalities  and  in  having  the 
cities  themselves  effectively  represented  before  the 
state  commission  and  before  the  courts.  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  matter  which  must  be  followed  up 
if  we  are  going  to  have  what  we  must  have,  namely, 
the  proper  development  and  also  the  effective  control 
of  public  utilities. 


"The'teal  denial  and  surrender  to  life  is  not  physical  death,  but'  the  refusal  to  move  and 
progress." 
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Nine  Month's  Experience  with  New  Jersey's 
Municipal  Finzuice  Laws 

(Continued  from  page  74.) 

The  variations  in  the  amount  in  the  sinking  funds 
with  respect  to  the  requirements  is  great,  running  from 
a  deficit  of  $700,000  to  an  excess  of  $1,300,000. 

The  reports,  as  submitted,  range  from  one,  which 
is  as  complete  as  could  be  asked,  to  those  which  are 
hopelessly  confused  and  jumbled.  The  one  just  re- 
ferred to  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  exact  amount 
(exclusive  of  excess  earnings  which  caonot  be  antici- 
pated) which  will  have  to  be  appropriated  each  and 
every  year  until  the  bonds  have  been  retired.  Of 
course,  it  entailed  considerable  work  to  prepare  this 
statement  but  if  this  had  been  done  by  all  sinking 
fund  commissions,  my  labors  would  have  been  light- 
ened at  least  fifty  percent.  The  calculations  only  have 
to  be  made  once  and  the  advantage  is  that  the  program 
is  complete  and  the  officials  know  just  what  their  sink- 
ing fundvobligations  are  for  any  year  so  long  as  there 
is  any  necessity  for  a  sinking  fund. 

The  provisions  of  Section  eleven,  allowing  a  sinking 
fund  commission  to  cancel  bonds  which  it  holds  when 
there  is  an  excess  above  requirements,  I  find  has  not 
been  taken  advantage  of,  either  because  it  has  not  been 
understood  or  because  it  has  not  appealed  to  the  offi- 
cials. I  have  recommended  action  under  this  Section 
for  the  reason  that  it  reduces  the  annual  interest  charge 
and  the  annual  requirement  for  sinking  fund  pur- 
poses thereby  reducing  the  overhead  charges  instead 
of  using  the  surplus,  or  a  part  of  it)  each  year  to  re- 
duce the  annual  requirement  leaving  the  interest  and 
annual  requirement  undisturbed.  The  excess  was  ac- 
quired over  a  number  of  years  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  better  business  to  use  it  to  reduce  the  funded  in- 
debtedness of  the  municipality  rather  than  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxes  for  a  few  years.     - 

The  Budget  Act,  Chapter  192,  is  only  now  really  be- 
ing put  into  effect  and  therefore  not  much  can  be  said 
concerning  its  practical  workings-  There  are  a  few 
matters  which  need  clearing  up,  such  as  the  matter  of 
voting  on  appropriations  in  townships,  appropriations 
for  utilities,  and  the  bank  stock  and  second  class  rail- 
road taxes.  With  these  points  made  plain,  this  Act 
will,  I  believe,  prove  very  satisfactory.  There  is  some 
ambiguity  at  present  with  regard  to  whether  some 
items  come  under  the  budget  or  not,  but  unless  every- 
thing goes  through  the  budget  or  is  controlled  by  the 
budget,  the  effect  of  the  budget  is  lost.  The  Budget 
Act  will  not  be  fully  appreciated  for  a  year  at  least 
but  unless  some  financial  methods  are  changed,  it  will 


affect  some  municipalities  in  a  way  that  may  not  be 
anticipated  and  certainly  will  not  be  desired. 

The  provisions  of  Chapter  156,  requiring  the  filing 
of  copies  of  procedures  relating  to  bond  issues  with 
the  Department  has  been  quite  generally  ignored  and 
we  have  been  unable  to  follow  the  matter  up  as  it 
should  have  been  done.  It  is  our  intention  as  soon  as 
the  subject  can  be  taken  up,  to  endeavor  to  complete 
the  files  of  such  procedures. 

All  in  all,  the  first  nine  month's  experience  with  the 
municipal  finance  laws  has  been  a  pleasant  one.  Any- 
thing new  or  strange  appears  formidable  and  it  is  so 
with  these  laws.  When  we  have  learned  how  to  oper- 
ate under  them,  we  will  wonder  how  we  ever  made 
out  under  the  old  system. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  word  of 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  for  Survey 
of  Municipal  Financing.  To  enact  general  laws  regu- 
lating so  complicated  and  intricate  a  subject  as  mu- 
nicipal finance  and  have  them  as  workable  as  those  we 
have,  speaks  volumes  for  the  hard,  intelligent  work  of 
the  Commission. 

In  conclusion,  my  idea  of  the  Department  of  Mu- 
nicipal Accounts  is  that  it  shall  be  a  department  of 
real  service  to  the  municipalities  along  financial  lines. 
To  render  efficient  service  and  obtain  the  best  results, 
the  department  must  have  the  cooperation  of  munici- 
pal officials.  We  feel  that  we  already  have  this  to  a 
large  dt^ree  and  we  want  to  preserve  and  increase  it, 
because  we  need  it  and,  we  hope,  deserve  it.  We  feel 
that  in  nine  months  we  have  accomplished  something 
toward  putting  the  municipal  finances  of  New  Jersey 
on  a  business  basis.  With  your  assistance  and  co- 
operation we  can  do  much  more.  Will  you  give  them  ? 
I  feel  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  answer. 

Constructive  Publicity  as  An  Ally  to  the  City  in 
Securing  Good  Municipal  Administration 

(Conlimted  from  page  72.) 
editors — men  who  have  remained  in  newspaper  life 
after  their  first  energy  has  departed  and  arc  hence  of 
little  real  importance.  Next  are  the  alert  and  prob- 
ably aggressive  managing  editors.  These  men  can  be 
most  potent  in  opposing  or  confusing  an  involved 
scheme  in  which  communal  betterment  requires  close 
cooperation  between  city  officials  and  the  newspaper. 
But  for  greater  vision,  greater  serenity,  and  willing- 
ness to  cooperate,  a  wise  official  or  a  wise  civic  worker 
will  try  to  establish  relationship  with  the  real  editor 
who  (nine  cases  out  of  ten)  is  editor  because — with 
the  small  rewards  journalism  gives — he  is  the  man 
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on  the  paper  who  is,  alone,  capable  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  wide,  dispassionate  view  of  things  in  general. 
With  this  man  an  earnest  administrative  staff  can 
work  in  harmony  for  the  achievement  of  splendid 
ends.  The  fact  that  few  American  cities  represent  a 
close  cooperation  between  the  editor  of  the  important 
paper  and  the  chief  city  officials  is  why  there  is  as  yet 
little  dynamic  constructive  publicity  in  American  cities. 

But  the  condition  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  edi- 
tor, necessarily  a  sceptic,  may  be  suspicious  or  wary 
because  of  political  considerations.  The  officials, 
knowing  that  the  paper  is  not  without  some  axes  of  its 
own  to  grind,  possibly  smarting  over  previous  politi- 
cal bickerings,  do  not  care  to  establish  too  intimate 
relations.  Accordingly  the  men  of  wide  vision  do  not 
cooperate  and  the  young,  energetic,  but  ultimately 
visionless  reporter  with  his  desire  for  vivid  sensa- 
tional news  is  the  present  unfortunate  connecting  link 
between  the  people  who  want  to  get  things  done  and 
the  institution  which  can  be  of  greatest  possible  ser- 
vice in  getting  them  done  by  creating  civic  coopera- 
tion. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  city  officials  and  the  newspaper 
and  consider  something  of  ver)'  recent  development  in 
American  life — the  various  non-partisan  civic  bodies 
heretofore  alluded  to.  The  first  of  these  to  evolve  was 
probably  the  "neighborhood  improvement  associa- 
tion." In  some  cities  all  these  local  associations  are 
focused  in  a  "City  Wide  Congress."  Then  bodies  like 
"city  clubs,"  "civic  associations,"  "womens'  civic 
leagues"  have  sprung  up  in  response  to  the  need  for 
rallying  centers  of  non-partisan  communal  spirit.  The 
rapidly  growing  movement  for  "community  centers" 
will  probably — it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped — eventually 
outstrip  all  its  forerunners  in  real  importance  as  the 
ultimate  democratic  nucleus. 

All  the  types  of  organizations  mentioned  are,  as  yet, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  somewhat  futile  and  de- 
vitalized. They  have  not  yet  found  themselves.  They 
have  only  recently  evolved  and  their  eyes  are  not  fully 
open.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  far-sighted, 
public-spirited  citizen  to  see  that  these  organizations 
are  vitalized  until  they  become  forces  for  civic  good 
so  potent  that  no  sinster  influence  can  possible  with- 
stand them  and  that  everj'  constructive  purpose  can 
be  effected  by  them. 

In  the  consummation  of  this  end,  any  municipal 
official  who  desires  to  secure  constructive  publicity 
should  seek  to  come  in  close  contact  with  these  bodies 
and   to  establish   close  cooperation   with   them.     No 
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reason — as  in  the  case  of  the  newspaper— exists  why 
this  should  not  be  done.  The  organizations  are  some- 
what hesitant  in  most  cases  of  approaching  the  ex- 
ecutive. The  executive  has  been,  in  most  cases,  slow 
in  recognizing  the  potential  value  of  these  organiza- 
tions because  of  their  seeming  lack  of  vigor.  But  a 
moment's  thought  will  indicate  that  by  frank  cooper- 
ation with  all  these  bodies  in  a  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems affecting  the  city  and  the  means  planned  to  cope 
with  these  problems  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
public  spirited  citizens  can  be  easily  Reached  and — 
through  the  organs  which  many  of  these  bodies  sup- 
I>ort — almost  all  the  citizens  from  whom  support  can 
be  expected  or  hoped  can  be  reached. 

The  ideal  will  of  course  be  attained  when  there  is 
close  mutual  cooperation  between  the  executive  or- 
ganization, the  newspaper  and  the  civic  bodies.  One 
word  about  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  toward  the 
achievement  of  such  an  object.  The  civic  bodies  are, 
as  yet,  too  often  and  too  much  led  or  influenced  by 
impractical  "cranks."  There  is  nothing  the  official  or 
the  newspaper  has  less  time  for  or  less  patience  with 
than  such  cranks  in  their  respective  busy  lives.  There 
is  nothing  in  those  respective  busy  lives,  on  the  other 
hand  however,  for  which  both  official  and  newspaper 
have  more  respect  and  regard  than  the  level-headed, 
practical  man  who  has  the  exact  facts.  If  the  various 
civic  organizations  will,  in  other  words,  devote  them- 
selves in  a  sane  and  practical  way  to  securing  the 
exact  facts  about  important  men  and  measures  in  their 
cities  and  will  furnish  the  newspapers  and  officials 
with  a  non-partisan  statement  of  these  facts,  the  whole- 
some general  cooperation  deserving  the  broad  title — 
"constructive  publicity"  may  eventually  be  secured. 
It  would  appear  that  the  civic  bodies  would  be  only 
justifying  their  existence  by  such  activity. 

The  future  of  democracy  depends  upon  the  vital 
participation  of  each  unit  of  democracy  in  the  affairs 
of  the  democracy.  Nowhere  can  this  vital  participa- 
tion be  better  fostered  and  stimulated  than  in  "the 
city — the  hope  of  democracy."  De  Tocqueville  fore- 
saw this  long  ago.     He  wrote: 

Municipal  institutions  are  to  liberty  what 
primary  schools  are  to  science:  they  bring  it 
within  the  people's  reach,  they  teach  men 
how  to  use  and  enjoy  it. 

The  man  who  attempts  to  develop  real  coopera- 
tion— "constructive  publicity" — in  his  municipality  is 
working  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  a  future  so 
far  ahead  as  to  be  utterly  indiscernible. 
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Member  Municipalities  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities 


Allendale 

Essex  Fells 

Allenhurst 

Fair  Haven 

Asbury  Park 

Fanwood 

Atlantic  City 

Farmingdale 

Audubon 

Fieldsboro 

Avalon 

Flemington 

Barnegal  City 

Fort  Lee 

Beach  Haven 

Franklin 

Beach  wood 

Freehold 

Bergenfield 

Garfield 

Bernards  Twp. 

Garwood 

(Somerset  Co.) 

Glen  Ridee 

Beverly 

Glen  Rock 

Bloomfield 

Gloucester  City 

Bogota 

Hackensack 

Borden  town 

Haddonfield 

Bound  Brook 

Haddon  Heights 
Harrington   Park 

Bradley  Beach 

Caldwell 

Harrison 

Hasbrouck  Hts. 

Cape  May  City 

Haworth 

Cape  May  Point 

High  Bridge 

Carlstadt 

Highlands 

Chatham 

Hightstown 

Chesterfield   Twp. 

Hoboken 

{Burlington  Co.) 

Hohokus 

Clayton 

'          Hopatcong 

Clementon  Twp. 

Hopewell 

(Camden  Co.) 

Irvington 

Cliffside  Park 

Jersey    City 

Collintrswood 

Kearny 

Commercial  Twp. 

Keyport 

(Cumberland  Co.) 

Lakewood  Twp. 

Cranford  Twp, 

(Ocean  Co.) 

(Union  Co.) 

Lamhertville 

Dover 

Uvallette 

Dumont 

Lawrence  Twp. 

Dunellen 

(Mercer  Co.) 

Fast  Kewark 

Linden 

Fa=t  Oranfte 

Linden  Two, 

East   Rutherford 

(Union  Co.) 

Ed«ewater 

.   Little  Ferry 

EfTB  Harbor  City 

Udi 

Fhzaheth 

Long   Branch 

r  oncport 

Kn?lewood 

'      Madison 

Engl  e wood  Cliffs 

Magnolia 

Mauwan 

Roselle 

May  wood 

RoseUe  Park 

Merchantville 

Rumson 

Metuchen 

Rutherford 

Midland  Park 

Scotch  Plains  Twp. 

Millburn  Twp. 

(Union   Co.^ 

(Essex  Co.) 

Sea   Girt 

Milltown 

Sea  Isle  City 

Millville 

Seaside  Heights 

Monmouth  Beach 

Seaside  Park 

Montclair 

South  Amboy 

Montvale 

South    Orange  Twp. 

Newark 

(Essex  Co.) 

Nevrton , 

South  River 

North  Arlington 

Summit 

North  Haledon 

Swedesboro 

Nutley 

Tenafly 

Oakland 

Totowa 

Oaklyn 

Trenton 

Ocean  City 

Tuckerton 

Orange 

Union   Twp. 

Palisades  Park 

(Union  Co.) 

Palmyra  Twp. 

Up.  Freehold   Twp. 

(Burlington  Co.) 

Passaic 

\''entnor  City 

Pemberton 

Verona 

Ptnnsauken    Twp. 

Vineland 

(Camden  Co.) 

Wallinglon 

Perth    Amboy 

Washington 

Pitman 

Weehawken  Twp. 

Plainlield 

(Hudson  Co.) 

Point  Pleasant 

Wenonah 

Pompton  Lakes 

West   Caldwell 

'Princeton 

Westfield 

Prosftecl   .Park 

West    Hoboken 

Rahway 

W.  LonB  Branch 

Ramsey 

West  Orange 

Rariian 

West  Paterson 

RM  Bank 

Westwood 

Pid<refi-H 

Wildwood 

WdKefieM    Park 

Wildwood  Crest 

RMcewood 

Woodbine 

Rivrtoi 

Woodbury 

Rockv  Hill 

Woodlynne 

Roosevelt 

Wood  Ridge 

(Chrome.  N.  J.) 

Woods!  own 

Total  number  of  members 169 

Gain  since  last  month l 

Percentage  of  population  of  State  now 

represented 66V3 


Does  the  name  of  your  municipaUty  appear  here?  If  not,  you  are  not  doing  what  you  could, 
as  a  municipal  official,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  mxmicipal  government. 

You  would  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the  League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other 
municipalities  in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  that  constantly  arise  to  perplex  you,  the 
monthly  visit  of  this  periodical  to  each  of  your  officials,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  our  an- 
nual conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city  no  good.  Then  take  an  advance  municipal  step 
by  becoming  a  member  of  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities. 
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Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey 


t 


If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 

CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BV 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

of    

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

WHEREAS :  An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and 

WHEREAS :  ,  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency ;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modem  scientific  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each  member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS :  'The  above  named  orgaoizatioQ  and  the  eiitablishnient  of  its  Bureau  have 
be«n  full)' authorized  by  law,  (Acts  1916,  Ch.  163)aDdallmuDicipalili«aaf  the  state,  by  the  same 
act,  authorized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and  in 
view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  in  said  "Leagat;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  

of  

that   join 

The  New  Jersey  State  Le^^ue  of  Municipalities ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice  

be  designated  to  represent 

the of 

in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improTement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  manicipalitieB  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand 
of  infaabitants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  leas  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  ($1.00  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  mnnlcipality  to  an  np"^mi  subscription  to  New  Jersev  Municipauties. 
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SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM  IS  EASY 

When  you  have  our  Booklet  describing  Waste  Cans  for 

STREET,  PARK  AMD  CEMETERY  DSE 

'  1  'HESE  illustrations  show  three  styles  of  our 
A    complete  line  of  Cans  and  Carts  described 
in  Catalog  PC.     One  of  them  will  just  fit  the 
conditions  that  have  puzzled  you  and  will  offer 
a  good   wearing  economical   solution   of   the 
problem. 

Let  us  send  you  this  Booklet  and  tell  you  all 
about  these  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 

CORRUGATED  DOUBLE  BOTTOM 

THE  STEEl.  BASKET  CO.               steel  basket 

CEDAK  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Utt  Ift*  coupon  and  It  la  qulcklg  dona. 

\    THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO, 

CEDAK  RAPIDS,  IOWA 
:    PUm*  iMd  Mt>loK  PC  to 

FOR  ASHES  AND  GARBAGE 
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NEW   JERSEY    MUNICIPALITIES 


DURABILITY 

SPELLS 

Economy 

Competent 

Reliable 

Efficient 

Dependable 

Fire  Hose  Service 
obtained  through  the  use  of 

Separable  (Loose)  Tube 

Wax  and  Gum  Treated 

Balance  -Woven 
Fire  Hose 


Write  for  Sample  and  let  us  tell  you 
WHY 


Fabric  Fire  Hose  Co. 

Duane  and  Church  Sts. 
New  TorK 

T.  HOWELL  JOHNSON,  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 
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Our  Policy 

This  niagazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bora  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

ORGANIZED  MAY,  1915 

OFFICERS 

President  Geobge  N.  SeGek,  Mayor,  Passaic 

Rrst  Vice  President Leighton  Calkins,  Mayor,  Plainfield 

Second  Vice  President W.  F.  McAlusteb,  Mayor,  Merchantville 

Third  Vice  President Thos.  L.  Raymonu,  Commissioner,  Newark 

Secretary-Treasurer Cunton  J.  Swabtz,  Tax  Receiver,  Trenton 

Executive  Secretary  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Information Claude  H.  Akdehson,  Princeton 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

IN  ADDITION  TO  TEE    OFFICEtS 

FsEDERicK  W.  Donnelly,  Mayor,  Trenton  Washikcton  Wilsow,  Mayor,  Metuchen 

Charles  P.  Gillen,  Mayor,  Newark  James  F.  Gannok,  Jr.,  Commissioner,  Jersey  City 

Frank  Hague,  Mayor,  Jersey  Ciiy  Victor  Mravlac,  Mayor,  Elizabeth 

Daniel  A.  Garber,  Mayor,  Ridgewood  Worrall  F.  Mountain,  Mayor,  East  Orange 

Clarence  E.  F.  Hetbick,  Mayor,  Asbury  Park  J.  P.  PorrER,  Mayor,  Clayton 

HAUty  Bacharach,  Mayor,  Atlantic  City  Andrew  Trucksess,  Mayor,  Pilman 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  imnrovement  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  cooperation;  the  maintenance  of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for 
the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and  other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  govern- 
ment; and  the  holding  of  an  annual   convention  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern-" 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand  of  inhabitants,  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of 
■uch  dues  ($1.00  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle  each  elected  ofhcial  of  the  municipality  to  an 
annual  subscription  to  New,  Jersey  MoNiciPALrriES. 

The  Bureau  of  Information  of  The  Now  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  is  located  in  the  Princeton  Universit; 
Library,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the  university  and  its  faculty. 
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MUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS 

Saluy  Standardization  —  Budget  Making 

Centralized  Purcliaainj — Cost  Accounting 

Public  Utility  Service  and  Rate  Studies 

SURVEYS         ; 
J.  L.  JACOBS  &  COMPANY 


BUt- 


CHICAGO,  Itl. 


Fine  Trees  for 

Street  and  Avenue  Planting 

TREES  tliat  thrive  under  large  and 
small  town  conditions.  Municipal 
authorities  will  be  interested  in  our 
illustrated  catalogue— "S^p^e^tfona/br 
Effective  Planting." 

ANDORRA    NURSERIES 

Wm.  Warnsr  Hmrpflr.  PmprlatoT 

.     Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Box  400 


AMBMCANLA  FRANCE  TRIPLE  COMBINATION  PUMPING.  CHEIUCAL  AND  HOSE  CAR 

VICTORY  DEMANDS  EFFICIENCY 

Ad  ladlvMilsl  Bild  nstlooBl  eflldaiicr  Uw(  MnUti  In  mCEASUIS  PXODUCTtOM  of 
manlHons  ftud  ■applies. 

MDUCTIONdemands.firatof  all  adeqiute proteetton a^nit tb« mra- 
glj  methodical,  flr«a  that  are  .thmteniDS  our  plants  from  coaM  tacoaat. 
ADEQUATE  FKOTECTIOK  demandn  FIKB  DEPAKTMBHT  BFPICIEMCY  whloh  d«- 
p«,nda  Urg«l7  npoD  the  lELIABtLITY  and  QUALITY  or  Ita  FIRE  PKHmW  APPARATUS. 
.?'^'^!d['^L'''i?T^?™'3''*''"T.^L^°A??"%^**^?!*'"^  product  !■  proved 


by  the  service  reconli  of  hm 


li  (rf  plsim  of  motor  Are  appaiataB. 


^mhlM(;EfH;EEN6IREfjmNY.|NC. 


ARTHUR  H.  HELDER 

Landscape  Architect 

Reports,    consultations    and 

lectures  on  all  landscape  work 

pertaining  to  municipal 

improvements. 

418  Reliance  Bldg.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


F.J.Batchelder,C.P.A. 

Wilb  ataff  of  «bla  aaiUtanti  trained  in  manicipal  ac- 
coantins.  Adric«  on  all  arrmintini  problanu.  Battar 
mathoda  iaitailad.  Naw  Bnanclal  lafialalion  Inlar> 
pretad  and  appKad.  Comprahanaiva  audita,  arUcb 
afford  protaction  lo  tucp^ymr*  and  gnidanca  to  fov- 
amln^  b.diaa. 


220  BROADWAY 
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Write  for  Simple  and  let  us  tell  you 
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Duane  and  Church  Sta. 
Naw  TorK 

T.  HOWELL  JOHNSON,  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  1. 
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The  Public  Service  Railway  Company  vs. 
146  New  Jersey  Municipalities 


On  March  4,  1918,  the  Public  Service  Railway  Com- 
pany, engaged  in  transporting  passengers  for  hire  by 
street  railway  and  inter-urban  trolley  lines  in  146 
municipalities  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  filed  an 
application  before  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Com- 
missioners for  increased  fares  as  indicated  in  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  which  reads : 

"Your  petitioner  therefore  prays  that  your 
honorable   body   approve   and   by   order   fix 
seven  cents  as  the  rate  to  be  charged  by  your 
petitioner  where  five  cents  is  now  charged, 
"id  in  addition  thereto  a  charge  of  two  cents 
for  each  transfer  issued  on  a  cash  fare,  and  an 
additional  charge  of  one  cent  for  a  transfer 
issued  on  a  trtnsfer,  and  that  your  petitioner 
may  hae  such  other  and  further  relief  as  may 
seem  reasonable  and  proper." 
The  Board  of  Public  Utihty  Commissioners  origin- 
ally set  the  hearing  of  the  application  for  March  14, 
1918. 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities, 
composedof  174  municipalities  of  the  State  and  repre- 
senting 67  6/7  of  the  State's  population,  through,  its 
Executive  Committee,  met  on  March  i  ith'to  consider 
plans  for  protecting  the  interests  of  its  member  muni- 
cipalities and  the  citizens  thereof  and,  by  unanimous 
vote  adopted  the  following  resolution ; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  League  of  Municipalities,  and  the  representatives 
of  other  municipalities  here  present,  that  the  application 
of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Corporation  for  permis- 
sion to  increase  its  fares,  be  opposed  by  this  League  and 
such  other  municipalities  as  may  desire  to  participate; 
that  the  general  management  of  such  opposition  be 
vested  in  the  Executive  Committee  of  said  League ;  that  ■ 
said  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  employ 
the  necessary  counsel  and  experts  and  to  incur  such 
expense  as  may  be  necessary  to  vigorously  and  ef- 
fectively prosecute  the  opposition  to  said  application. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  League's  Executive 
Committee,  a  meeting  of  the  City  Counsels  of  certain 


of  the  larger  cities  was  also  being  held  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  what  action,  if  any,  toward  the  pending 
application,  they  should  take  in  behalf  of  their  cities. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  rested  pri- 
marily on  the  Mayors  as  the  Chief  Executives  of  the 
municipalities,  and  in  response  to  an  invitation  ex- 
tended to  the  counsels  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  League  for  a  recommendation  in  the  matter,  the 
counsels  passed  a  motion  calling  upon  their  chairman 
(Mr.  John  Milton,  City  Counsel  of  Jersey  City)  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five,  three  of  whom  should  be 
the  counsels  of  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  State,  to 
confer  and  advise  with  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  League.  The  committee- appointed  was  as  follows: 
Jerome  T.  Congleton,  Newark;  John  Milton,  Jersey 
City;  Judge  Francis  Scott,  Paterson;  Judge  Guy  L. 
Fake,  Rutherford;  Jerome  D,  Gedney,  East  Orange. 
This  committee  retired  to  meet  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  League  and  the  counsels'  meeting 
adjourned. 

At  the  conference  meeting  of  the  Counsels'  Commit- 
tee with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  it  was 
decided  that,  in  view  of  the  many  and  important  regu- 
lar duties  of  the  different  city  counsels,  special  counsel 
should  be  employed  to  take  full  charge  and  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  case  as  Chief  Counsel,  to  be  assisted  by 
the  Counsels'  Committee  insofar  as  the  counsels  of  that 
Committee  might  find  it  possible  to  assist  and  by  such 
associate  counsel  or  counsels,  if  any,  that  it  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  employ. 

It  was  also  decided  that,  pending  the  employment  of 
special  counsel,  Mr.  Milton  should,  if  willing,  represent 
the  League  at  the  hearing  before  the  Utility  Commis- 
sion on  the  14th.  Mr.  Milton  consented  to  do  this  but 
suggested  that  the  other  city  counsels  appear  also  for 
their  cities  at  the  first  hearing.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee heartily  endorsed  this  suggestion. 

At  the  hearing  on  the   14th  a  postponement  was 
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granted  until  March  26th,  due  to  the  &bU  and  vigorous 
insistence  on  the  need  for  a  postponement  by  Mr, 
Milton  and  others.    ":  .  '  • 

Mr.  Milton.trased  \ue  argmueut  for  a  postponement 
upon  the  obvious  and  vital  need  of  the  League,  repre- 
senting the  rhUnicipalities,  for  adequate  time  to  prepare 
its  case,  to  employ  experts  and  give  such  experts  a 
chance  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  thus  enable  counsel, to  be  ready  to  properly 
and  intelligently  cross  examine  the  witnesses  of  the 
petitioner.   He  asked  for  at  least  three  months. 

Mr.  Congletop, 'City  Counsel- of. Newark,  in  support 
of  Mr.  Milton's  motion  for  postponement,  pointed  out 
that  the  application  of  the  Public  Service  Railway 
Company  asked  for  increases  of  from  40  to  100  per 
cent  in  fares  without  showing  the  capitalization  of  the 
company  or  its  expenditures. 

A  postponement  of  twelve  days  (until  March  26th) 
was  granted. 

An  interesting  report  of  the  hearing,  in  the  Trenton 
Evening  Times  of  the  14th,  reads: 

"People  of  New  Jersey  won  a  substantial 
victory  today  when  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Utility  Commissioners,  granted  an  adjourn- 
ment of  two  weeks  until  Tuesday,  March 
26th,  in  the  matter  of  the  hearing  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Com- 
jKiny  to  boost  trolley  rates  on  its  lines  from 
five  to  seven  cents,  with  a  charge  of  two  cents 


■    for  transfers  and  one  cent  for. a  transfer  on  a 
transfer. 

■  "This  decision  fame  after  the  liveliest  scene 
tTiat  lias  ever  beert  witnessed  in  a  rate-niaking 
J)roceeding  in  this  State. 

"The  adjournment  means  that  the  people  of 
the  State  THROUGH  THE  NEW  JERSEY 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  are  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  prepare  to  make  a  de- 
fense against  what  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a 
concerted  move  on  the  part  of  the  trolley 
companies  to.  get  increa:sed  tfolley  fares," 

After  careful  consideration  and  consultation  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Leagiie  at  a  later  meeting 
employed  as  Chief  Counsel  Hon.  Marshall  Van  Winkle 
of  Jersey  City  and  empowered  him  to  employ  such 
additional  counsel  and  technical  experts  as  in  his 
judgment,  subject  to  the  Executive  Committee's  ap- 
proval, he  might  find  necessary. 

At  this  writing.  Mr.  George  L.  Record  has  been 
employed  as  Associate  Counsel,  and  Dr.  Delos  F. 
Wilcox,  Consulting  Franchise  and  Public  Utility 
Expert  of  New  York,  whose  articles  based  on  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  merits  of  the  pending  application 
appear  in  this  issue  of  New  Jersey  Municip.vlities, 
as  consulting  utility  expert,  and  the  League  is  now 
engaged,  with  these  able  men  as  its  instruments,  in 
protecting  the  interests  primarily  of  the  citizens  of  our 
municipalities  but  really  of  all  the  people  of  the  State. 


Big  Issues  in  Rate  Raise  Case' 


Outstanding  issues  in  the  contest  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice for  permission  to  raise  its  trolley  fare  rates  from 
forty  to  100  per  cent,  include  the  question  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  corporation,  its  policy  as  to  expansion 
and  reserves,  the  demand  of  the  company  for  what 
amounts  to  a  speculative  dividend  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  inter-related  financial  arrangements  of  the 
gas,  electric,  and  railway  concerns  with  the  holding 
company,  anil  the  attempt  to  abrogate  all  contracts 
with  municipalities. 

The  increases  the  Public  Service  is  demanding,  as 
Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  the  trolley  expert  engaged  by  the 
News  to  study  the  whole  situation,  has  so  convincingly 
set  forth,  are  not  justifiable.  This  is  no  time,  as  he 
said,  "to  secure  the  sanction  of  public  authority  for  the 
inflated  speculative  investments  of  the  past,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  to  new  investments  the  security  re- 
quired on  the  basis  of  a  rate  return  in  excess  of  the 
rate  necessary  to  attract  capital  where  its  integrity  and 

*  Ati  Editorial  from  The  Xewark  Xews  of  March  13,  1918. 


its  profits  are  guaranteed."  This  is  a  time  rather  when 
speculative  profits  of  the  past  ought  to  be  induced,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  general  line  of  business,  as  one  of 
the  effects  of  war  conditions — conditions  that  call  for 
sacrifice  rather  than  profiteering. 

The  announcement  by  officials  of  the  Public  Utihties 
Commission  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a  com- 
plete revelation  of  the  financial  relations  between  all 
of  the  Public  Service  corporations  gives  assurance  that 
this  important  feature  of  the  coming  hearing  will  not 
be  overlooked,  and  it  must  not  be  if  the  investigation  is 
to  be  enlightening. 

The  Public  Service,  in  calling  for  the  abrogation  of 
contracts  with  municipalities,  is  proceeding  along  lines 
that  so  far  have  been  given  court  approval,  but  never- 
theless this  action  cannot  fail  to  be  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  it  constitutes  a  breaking  of  faith.  Among 
the  contracts  that  the  Public  Service  would  have  trans- 
formed into  a  "scrap  of  paper"  is  one  of  only  four 
{Continued  on  page  IXJ-) 
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Killing    the    Goose* 

An  Expert's  View  of  Rate  Raise  Plan 

Mot*  to   SeeNr*  Mora   Raranua   Callad  R*Tolntionarr~TrMufar   Cbartfa   ia   "Startling"— Wars*  Aialntt  8pa««latlv« 

ProAls  -  SoMaata  OAar  Ravanna  Malhodf  -Daolara*  PnbUe  Oniht  to  lubt  on  Am  FnUaal  Proof  of  A* 

Eziatanea  and  Extant  oi  tha  Emarianer  A*  Companr  Claima  to  Exitt— HMkM 

"Serap  of  Papar"  of  RIankat  Airaamant 

By  Deloi  F.  WUcox,'  Ph.D. 

Consulting   Franchue  and  Public   Utility  Expert,  New  York. 


Note. — In  an  effort  lo  secure  an  outside,  unbiased  and  ex- 
pert opinion  upon  the  application  of  the  Public  Service  Rail- 
way Company  for  an  increase  in  trolley  fares,  the  Newark 
News  called  upon  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  consu'.ting  franchise  and  public  utility  experts  of 
the  country,  for  a  review  of  the  situation  created  by  the  peti- 
tion of  the  si 

lo  New  Jersey,  for  he  acted  as  an  expert  for  the  News  four 
years  ago,  during  the  titne  when  the  Public  Service  Company 
secured  the  right  to  operate  its  new  terminal,  to  which  he  was 
opposed,  and  was  given  additional  franchise  rights  under  a 
"blanket  agreement"  with  Newark,  which  provided  for  the 
issuing  of  free  transfers. 

Dr.  Wilcox,  after  a  study  of  the  petition  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice, and  with  the  knowledge  he  secured  in  IQ13  and  1914 
through  a  prolonged  investigation  of  the  local  trolley  condi- 
tions, declares  his  belief  that  the  method  devised  for  increased 
revenues  may  be  considered  as  an  effort  to  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.  He  sees  the  company  endeavoring  to 
charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear  He  holds  that  (he  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  charge  for  transfers  is  a  startling  innOTation, 
directly'  against  the   "blanket  agreement"   of   four  years  ago. 

He  declares  that  the  public  ought  to  insist  on  the  fullest  proof      proposes  to  increase  the  5-cent  fare  unit  to  7  cents, 
of  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  emergency  claimed  by  the      ^^^  (^  charge  2  centS  additional  for  a  first  transfer, 

company  o  exis .  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  additional  for  a  transfer  on  a  transfer. 

It  is  one  of  the  classical  maxims  of  public  finance  This  plan  contravenes  the  established  habits  and 

that  in  the  raising  of  revenues  the  goose  should  be  preferences  of  the  fare-payers.     The  nickel  as  the 

plucked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  largest  measure  of  the  cost  of  a  street  car  ride  is  an  an- 

amount  of  feathers  with  the  least  amount  of  squawk-  dent  and  honored  institution.    It  has  been  imbedded 

ing.    Another  maxim — it  seems  to  be  customary  in  jn  franchise  contracts  time  out  of  mind,  and  until 

statecraft  to  regard  taxpayers  as  geese— is  to  the  very  recently  the  only  substantial  attacks  made  upon 

effect  that  you  must  not  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  it  have  been  from  those  who  believed  it  to  be  too 

golden  egg.  large  a  unit  of  payment  for  street  car  service,  rather 

The  Public  Ser\nce  Railway  Company  and  the  than  too  small. 
Public  Service  Corporation  of  Xew  Jersey,  its  mas-         The  establishment  of  a  special  charge  for  trans- 

ter,  as  their  very  names  indicate,  have  long  aspired  fers,  and  of  a  second  special  charge  for  transfers 

to  be  regarded  as  public  or  semi-public  agencies  in  ujwn  transfers,  runs  counter  to  the  "one-city-one- 

Xew  Jersey.    It  seems  reasonable  thai  under  these  fare"  program  which  has  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the 

circumstances  they  should  give  heed  to  the  princi-  popular  imagination  and  has  been  regarded  as  a 


ble  in  the  case  of  governmental  bodies  requiring  ad- 
ditional revenues.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
in  its  pending  application  the  railway  company  has 
clearly  rejected  the  maxims  of  finance  which  I  have 
cited,  and  has  fallen  back  upon  the  theory  of  a  pro- 
railway  company.  Dr.  Wilcox  U  no  stranger  tected  and  unregulated  monopoly  which  seeks  to  fix 
its  rates  at  the  point  where  they  will  produce  the 
maximum  amount  of  revenue  to  be  secured  from 
the  service  without  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the 
quantity  of  service  rendered.  This  is  what  is 
termed  "charging  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear," 
Let  us  take  these  points  up  in  more  detail. 

Reason  for  the  Squawking 
In  the  first  place  no  one  can  deny  that  tlie  com- 
pany's proposal  has  produced  a  tremendous  amount 
of  squawking,  even  before  a  single  additional  feather 
has  been  plucked  from  the  goose.     The  company 


pies  of  public  policy  which  have  lieen  found  applica- 
t  By  courtesy  of  The  Netvark  News. 

•Employed  by  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Mnnicipali- 
ies  as  consultant  in  the  case  now  pending. 


fundamental  rule  of  soimd  municipal  policy.  It  also 
runs  counter  to  the  provisions  of  franchise  con- 
tracts entered  into  between  the  cities  and  the 
companies. 
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The  Consolidated  Traction  ordinance  of  1893  con- 
tains the  following  provision: 

"Section  4,  No  greater  sum  shall  be  charged  or 
received  by  said  company  as  fare  or  toll  for  the 
carrying  of  passengers  for  any  distance  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Newark  than  five  cents  for  each 
passenger  over  ten  years  of  age;  and  no  greater 
sum  shall  be  charged  or  received  as  fare  or  toll  for 
the  carrying  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  ten  years  on  any  of  the  company's  lines  within 
the  city  than  three  cents  for  each  child.  The  Mayor 
is  hereby  empowered  to  revoke  the  license  of  any 
car  which  is  not  run  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section." 

Contracts  "Scraps  of  Paper" 

It  is  true  that  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  in 
the  CoUingswood  sewerage  case  and  the  Northamp- 
ton, Easton  &  Washington  Traction  case  recently 
held  that  the  utilities  board  has  power  to  increase 
rates  beyond  the  maximum  specified  in  municipal 
franchise  contracts,  and  under  these  decisions  the 
board  jnay  take  jurisdiction  in  the  case  now  pend- 
ing. However,  this  does  not  lessen  the  force  of  the 
"jolt"  given  to  the  cities  of  New  Jersey  by  the  reali- 
zation that  terms  and  conditions  carefully  imposed 
by  them  in  connection  with  the  grant  of  franchises 
and  accepted  without  qualification  by  the  grantees 
may  be  swept  aside  by  the  utilities  board  against  the 
protest  of  the  cities  which  have  fancied  themselves  to 
be  parties  to  the  contracts.  This  enlargement  of 
state  control  so  as  to  permit  a  state  commission  to 
relfeve  public  ser\ice  corporations  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  local  franchise  contracts  has  already 
gone  so  far  in  many  states  as  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy the  powers  of  cities  over  their  own  streets, 
and  to  make  the  most  elaborate  franchise  con- 
tracts providing  for  local  service  and  ultimate 
municipal  ownership  mere  "scraps  of  paper." 

This  is  a  revolution.  It  is  just  hitting  New  Jer- 
sey. It  is  not  a  superficial  change,  but  a  fundamen- 
tal one  that  threatens  the  integrity  of  municipal 
govenmient  in  one  of  its  most  vital  functions  and  is 
likely  to  raise  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  ulti- 
mate municipal  ownership.  In  view  of  the  gravity 
of  the  issues  involved  the  Utilities  Board  ought  not 
to  exercise  its  new  powers  without  giving  every 
consideration  to  the  claims  and  wishes  of  the  munic- 
ipalities, and  the  local  authorities  on  the  other  hand 
ought  not  to  lean  upon  a  reed  that  is  already  broken 
and  ought  not  to  assume  the  attitude  of  irreconcil- 
able opposition  to  any  action  by  the  board.     They 
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ought  rather  to  insist  on  the  fullest  proof  of  the 
existence  and  extent  of  the  emergency  claimed,  and 
then  they  ought  to  agree  if  possible  upon  the  meas- 
ures of  relief  most  acceptable  to  them  so  that  what- 
ever changes  are  made  may,  as  it  were,  be  made 
with  their  consent  and  co-operation.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  them  "to  preserve  their  stand- 
ing at  court"  and  to  make  their  future  participation 
in  the  regfulation  and  control  of  public  utilities  con- 
structively effective. 

Charge  for  Transfers 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  innovation  suggested 
by  the  company's  petition  is  the  proposed  charges 
for  transfers.  It  was  only  four  years  ago  that  the 
Utihties  Board  itself  withheld  its  approval  of  the 
series  of  franchises  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  Public  Service  terminal  and  the  rerouting  of  the 
cars  in  Newark,  until  the  city  and  the  companies  had 
entered  into  a  specific  agreement  covering  the  trans- 
fer question  and  a  number  of  other  matters.  In  its 
preliminary  report  of  January  13,  1914,  the  board 
said : 

"The  statute  specifically  empowers  the  board  in 
granting  its  approval  to  impose  such  conditions  as 
to  construction,  equipment,  maintenance,  service  or 
operation  as  the  public  convenience  and  interests 
may  reasonably  require. 

"In  the  judgment  of  the  board  this  i)ower  is  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  comprehend  conditions  as  to  trans- 
fers and  rerouting. 

"The  board's  view,  however,  is  that  since  it  is 
apparent  that  the  city  did  not  contemplate  that  the 
grants  made  should  be  without  conditions,  the  city 
.'ihould,  before  action  by  the  board,  in  appropriate 
form  and  with  binding  force,  definitely  express  its 
intent  as  to  the  conditions  to  which  the  grants  made 
by  it  are  to  be  subject. 

"Upon  acceptance  by  the  company  of  the  grants 
so  conditioned,  the  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  conditions  will  be  before  the  board, 

"By  pursuing  this  course,  most  effective  co-opera- 
tion between  the  city  and  this  board,  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  power  and  action,  will  result  and 
question  as  to  the  power  of  the  board  may  be  avoided.  , 

"We  shall,  therefore,  await  the  action  of  the  city 
and  the  company  on  the  suggestions  herein  made 
before  reaching  a  final  conclusion  as  to  granting  or 
withholding  approval." 

Terms  of  "Blanket  Agreement" 

Thereupon,  the  so-called  "blanket  agreement  " 
between  the  city  and  the  compani^was  revised  to 
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meet  the  suggestions  of  the  Utilities  Board,  and 
was  duly  executed  by  the  parties  under  date  of 
February  13,  1914.    This  contract  provides: 

"Second — That  the  railway  company  shall,  upon 
request  and  without  further  charge,  give  to  any  per- 
son, who  has  paid  a  cash  fare  on  any  car,  a  transfer 
which  shall  entitle  such  person  to  a  continuous  ride 
in  either  direction  on  any  street  railway  line  inter- 
secting or  connecting  with  the  line  upon  which  such 
transfer  was  given." 

In  its  final  order  of  March  17,  1914,  the  Utih- 
ties  Board  said: 

"The  approval  of  the  board  of  each  of  the  ordi- 
nances submitted  will  issue,  subject,  however,  to  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  several  ordinances  and 
the  'blanket  agreement.' " 

If  now  it  is  competent  for  the  Utilities  Board  to 
set  aside  the  free  transfer  condition  of  this  agree- 
ment over  the  protest  of  the  city  of  Newark,  one 
would  think  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  cities  of 
New  Jersey  to  seek  constitutional  protection  through 
a  "home  rule"  amendment.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed, 
however,  that  the  Utilities  Board  will  exercise  its 
powers  arbitrarily,  and  lightly  set  aside  the  trans- 
fer conditions  of  the  1914  agreement  unless  the  city 
consents  to  it. 

I  have  called  attention  to  these  matters  to  show 
that  the  railway  company's  petition  is  so  far-reach- 
ing and  revolutionary  as  naturally  to  arouse  public 
alarm  and  resentment,  even  in  these  perilous  times 
when  all  men's  minds  are  turned  toward  the  war. 
The  public  will  undoubtedly  consent  to  many  upset- 
tings  of  precedent  and  to  many  inconveniences  and 
losses  if  these  are  seen  to  be  essential  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  supreme  national  aims. 

But  the  people  are  not  willing  that -our  already 
imperfect  democracy  should  be  permanently 
weakened  or  destroyed  while  it  is  being  saved. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  one  thing  that  would  more 
effectively  undermine  the  spirit  of  unity  in  the 
great  sacrifices  necessary  at  the  present  time 
than  the  general  belief  ^lat  war  conditions  are 
being  taken  advantage  of  to  strengthen  the  hold 
of  public  service  corporations  upon  the  agen- 
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cies  of  government,  and  one  of  these  corporations 
assumes  a  very  grave  responsibility,  indeed, 
•when  at  this  critical  time  it  demands  financial  re- 
lief in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  anger  rather 
than  to  enlist  the  imderstanding  and  sympathy  of 
the  public. 

How  the  Goose  Would  Be  Killed 
If  we  may  revert  to  the  homely  maxims  pre- 
viously referred  to,  traffic  may  be  defined  as  the 
goose  and  passenger  fares  as  the  golden  egg.  The 
average  fare  paid  by  revenue  and  transfer  passen- 
gers on  the  Public  Service  Railway  lines  is  now 
about  four  cents.  Under  the  proposed  schedule  it 
would  be  about  six  cents.  As  to  the  killing  of  the 
goose,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  increase 
of  revenue  demanded  by  the  railway  company 
amounts  to  twenty  per  cent.,  while  the  increases 
in  fares,  actually  proposed  would  produce,  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  trciffic,  an  increase  of  fifty 
per  cent  in  revenue. 

In  other  words,  the  company  asks  for  an  aver- 
age increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  rates  in  order  to 
get  twenty  per  cent,  additional  revenue.  Trans- 
lated into  numbers  this  means  that  of  the  461,354,- 
364  revenue  and  transfer  passengers  carried  in  191 7, 
about  100,000,000  would  walk  or  take  some  other 
means  of  conveyance  under  the  new  rates.  The 
company's  computations  apparently  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  increase  in  traffic  to  be  ex- 
pected during  1918  in  case  the  present  rates  are 
retained.  The  traffic  from  1913  to  1915  remained 
almost  stationary,  but  the  prosperity  of  1916  caused 
an  abnormal  increase — more  than  nine  per  cent. — 
while  1917,  in  spite  of  jitney  competition  and  inade- 
quate facilities  to  take  care  of  the  additional  traffic 
offered  to  the  railway  company,  showed  a  further 
increase  of  nearly  six  per  cent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tmder  the  present 
industrial  conditions  in  the  territory  served  by 
this  company,  the  traffic  for  1918  would  show 
a  very  large  increase,  probably  not  less  than  ten. 
per  cent,  over  1917,  if  the  company  were  in  a  po^ 
sition  to  take  care  of  it.    In  its  estimates,  how-. 


the  meaning  of  liberty  has  deepened and  the  day  is  at  hand  when  it  shall  be  re- 
alized on  this  consecrated  soil     a  process  of  release,  emancipation,  and  inspiration,  full  of  a 

breath  of  life  as  sweet  and  wbcdesome  as  the  air  that  tilled  the  sails  of  the  caravals  of  Columbus  and 
gave  the  promise  .and  boast  of  munificient  opportunity  in  which  America  dare  not  fail." — iVoodrow 
mison. 
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ever,  the  company  figures  on  a  reduction  of  more 
than  twenty  per  cent,  in  traffic  as  a  result  of  the 
new  fare  policy  for  which  it  asks  approval.  To 
set  out  deliberately  to  reduce  traffic  in  this  start- 
ling manner  may  surety  be  regarded  as  an  effort 
to  kill  the  goose.  It  is  a  poor  tax  that  dries  up 
the  source  of  revenue. 

Charging  What  the  Traffic  Will  Bear 
The  company's  representatives  have  explained 
that  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  fares  gen- 
erally brings  an  increase  of  only  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
revenues,  and  an  increase  of  forty  per  cent,  in  the 
fares  an  increase  of  only  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the 
revenues.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  if  the  com- 
pany's own  estimate  of  the  discouragement  of  traffic 
as  a  result  of  the  increased  fares  is  correct,  the  plan 
proposed  approaches  very  nearly  the  monopoly  limit, 
where  the  fares  charged  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
passengers  who  are  able  or  willing  to  pay  them  will 
produce  the  maximum  total  amount  of  revenue  that 
can  be  gotten  out  of  the  business. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Public  Service  Railway 
system  does  not  furnish  the  exclusive  means  of 
transit  for  the  people  living  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Northern  New  Jersey,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  the 
competition  of  the  automobiles,  jitneys  and  steam 
railroads  is  only  partial,  and  still  leaves  the  street 
railway  system  a  substantial  monopoly  of  the  bulk 
of  the  local  passenger  traffic.  The  Public  Service 
Railway  Company  seems  to  have  made  up  its  mind 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  leaving  to  these  competitive 
agencies  all  the  traffic  that  they  can  handle  and  thus 
reduce  the  street  railway  traffic  to  the  minimum  that 
is  measured  by  necessity  and  that  constitutes,  there- 
fore, a  dependable  monopoly  service. 

The  Real  Questions  at  Issue 
In  the  face  of  this  revolutionary  proposition  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  municipalities  and  the  civic  organizations 
affected,  and  by  the  Utilities  Board  itself,  should 
be  based  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  existing  facts 
and  upon  a  clear  conception  of  sound  public  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  the  present  unusual  conditions, 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  future  development 
of  the  street  railway  service  in  its  relations  to 
the  community  at  large.  It  may  properly  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  necessary  cost  of  a  necessary  public 
ser\ice  such  as  street  railway  transportation  must, 
in  the  long  run,  be  paid  either  by  those  who  receive 


the  service,  or  by  the  community  at  large  on  their 
behalf. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  waste  time  over  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  something  can  he  had  for 
nothing,  or  for  less  than  cost.  Furthermore,  we  can 
admit  without  dispute  that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire."  This  leaves  us  with  three  fundamental 
questions  to  answer:  (i)  Does  the  Public  Service 
Railway  Company  require  additional  revenue  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  service  which  it  renders  or  is  to  ren- 
der, and  if  so,  how  much?  (2)  What  are  the  best 
methods  of  securing  for  the  company  the  additional 
revenue,  if  any.  required?  and  (3)  Does  the  present 
emergency  present  an  opportunity  of  which  the  state 
and  the  municipalities  should  take  advantage  to 
change  the  entire  theory  of  street  railway  service  in 
New  Jersey,  by  substituting  public  initiative  and 
public  motives  for  private  initiative  and  private  mo- 
tives in  the  rendition  and  expansion  of  this  service? 

Does  the  Company  Need  More  Revenue 
While  the  figures  submitted  in  the  company's  pet- 
tion  for  increased  rates  have  an  impressive  appear- 
ance and  tend  to  establish  the  presumption  that  ad- 
ditional revenues  must  be  secured  in  order  to  enable 
the  company  to  render  the  expanding  service  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  require,  these  figures  are 
fragmentary  and  do  not  go  into  sufficient  detail  to 
prove  particularly  enlightening  in  preparation  for 
a  definite  and  conclusive  answer  to  the  question. 

The  Electric  Railway  Journal  is  the  organ  of  the 
street  railway  business  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
issue  of  March  2,  IQ18,  it  publishes  an  editorial,  en- 
titled "Fare  Petitions  Should  Be  Based  on  Facts; 
Not  Feelings,"  which  might  almost  have  been  writ- 
ten with  this  particular  case  in  mind. 

"Commissions  are  not  going  to  grant  higher  fares 
purely  out  of  sympathy  for  utility  managers,"  says 
The  Journal.  "Regulators  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  brains,  not  their  hearts.  Further- 
more, their  brains  function  along  the  line  of  judg- 
ment, not  imagination.  .  .  .  Any  good  executive  re- 
quires a  subordinate  to  justify  in  detail  his  requisi- 
tions for  material  and  labor,  especially  if  they  per- 
tain to  something  new  or  radically  different.  .  .  . 
The  subordinate  must  show  not  only  that  a  definite 
need  exists,  but  also  that  other  methods  immediately 
available  will  not  meet  the  need,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed method  will  do  so,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible 
to  prophesy  performance  upon  the  basis  of  sound 
(Continued  on  page  117.) 
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Princeton  University  as  an  Ally  to  The 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities* 

Br  Prof  esior  Frank  A.  Fetter 

}}cad,  DcpartmenI  of  Economics  and  Social  Institutions,  Princeton  University 
At  the  time  of  its  founding  in  the  middle  of  the     pointed  an  advisory  committee,  and  co-operation  with 
eighteenth  century  the  college  at  Princeton  expressed     the  League  was  undertaken.     Rutgers  Collie,  upon 


a  broader  ideal  of  education  than  that  which  had  led 
to  the  founding  of  the  then  existing  colleges,  such  as 
Harvard  and  Yale.  It  was  not  merely  a  school  for 
the  training  of  ministers.  From  the  first  it  was  unde- 
nominational, having  on  its  Board  of  Trustees  repre- 
sentatives of  at  least  four  denominations  of  that  day, 
and  trustees  from  several  of  the  adjoining  States,  It 
represented  a  broad  conception  of  training  for  all  the 
liberal  professions  and  for  citizenship  and  to  that 
broader  conception  was  doubtless  due  much  of  its  use- 


invitation  to  appoint  a  member  to  this  committee,  very 
promptly  accepted  and  sent  a  representative. 

This  co-operative  relation  between  the  League  and 
the  universities  cannot  succeed, — indeed  it  might  eas- 
ily come  to  grief, — unless  we  have  a  clear  conception 
of  its  purposes  and  its  limitations.  There  were  those 
who  at  once  prophesied  dangers  in  the  plan.  The 
League  is  a  working  organization,  which  will  have  its 
policies,  and  will  take  positive  (though  not  partisan) 
positions  repeatedly  upon  matters  of  legislation  < 


fulness  and  prominence  in  public  service  in  the  days  of  ing  up  in  this  State.  The  University,  which  does  not 
the  Revolution  and  in  the  early  days  of  our  national  and  ought  not  to  take  sides  in  these  controverted  mat- 
history,  ters,  would,  some  feared,  become  entangled  and  lose 

But,  in  the  following  century  all  American  colleges  its  character  of  unbiased  scholarship  and  of  judicial 

were  pretty  unprt^ressive  institutions.     Despite  their  fairness  in  the  study  of  public  questions. 

introduction  of  new  subjects  their  general  attitude  re-  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  measure 

mained  almost  unchanged.    They  had  to  do  with  the  of  truth  in  this.     If  we  were  not  forewarned  against 

individual  student  and  sought  only  indirectly  through  this  risk  arid  did  not  dearly  understand  what  can  be 

him  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  general  community.  done  and  what  cannot  be  done,  we  should  brook  failure. 

But  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  all  over  Amer-  The   function  of  a  great  modem  university   is  the 

ica  has  been  growing  a  coiKeption  of  the  functions  of  search  for  truth  and  the  dissemination  of  that  truth. 

the  University  to  the  community  in  which  it  lives.  The  Its  function  is  not  the  propagation  of  any  particular 

college  teacher  today  is  not  doing  his  work  as  a  mere  set  of  practical  reforms.    These  must  be  the  expression 

closet  philosopher,  but  he  has  duties  of  scholarship  and  of  public  opinion.     It  is   for  the  university  to  en- 

of   civic  effort  stretching  out  beyond   the   academic  lighten  opinion,  but  not  to  dictate  or  determine  policy, 

walls.    This  conception  has  been  most  marked  in  the  In  their  libraries,  museums,  laboratories  and  faculties 

wesK  where  the  state  universities  have  shown  the  way  of  specialists,  modem  universities  have  already  mobil- 

to  greater  social  and  public  services  of  many  kinds,  ized  a  large  part  of  the  scientific  a^Jaratus  and  per- 

But  in  this  state  too  we  now  are  joining  to  some  ex-  sonnel  of  their  communities.    It  is  desirable,  expedient, 

tent  in  this  general  movement  of  thought.     That  a  and  necessary,  that  the  universities  should  put  this 

change  has  come,  a  new  day  is  here,  is  evidenced  by  great  material  apparatus  and  organization  of  special- 

the  founding  at  Princeton  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  ists  at  the  service  of  the  public.    Apply  this  truth  to 

Information  in  connection  with  your  League.  Through  our  specific  case.    The  League  of  Municipalities  repre- 

the  efforts  of  Princeton  Alumni,  of  members  of  the  sents  all  the  people  of  the  State  grouped  in  the  smallest, 

Faculty  and  of  active  members  of  this  League,  this  most  local  and  most  neighborly  units  of  government, 

new  alliance  was  brought  about.     This  arrangement  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  universities  can  more 

has  in  it  something  of  novelty  and  progressiveness.  conveniently  and  effectively  place  themselves  at  the 


The  trustees  authorized  this  action,  the  Faculty  ap- 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Third  Annual  Convention 

oE  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  Trenton, 


service  of  the  people  of  the  state  than  through  this  very 
organization. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  distinguish  clearly  be- 
tween the  League  itself  and  this  Bureau  ofJjiformation 
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of  the  League.  This  Bureau  should  be  a  center  oi 
knowledge,  of  investigation,  and  of  helpfulness  to  all 
municipal  officers  in  search  of  light  upon  their  prob- 
lems. With  the  official  organization  of  the  League, 
with  the  practical  policies  of  the  League,  Princeton 
University  has  nothing  to  do  and  ought  to  have  nothing 
to  do.  It  does  not  attempt  to  influence  the  League,  it 
is  not  responsible  for  its  polides,  but  the  University  is 
responsible  in  a  very  large  measure  for  the  success  and 
further  development  through  its  library  and  its  faculty 
of  the  work  of  information  which  the  League  has  un- 
dertaken. That  is  truly  a  scientific,  judicial,  non- 
partisan and  educational  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  has  an  office 
in  the  Library  of  Princeton  University.  The  Univer- 
sity beside  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  its 
own  great  treasury  of  several  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes, its  public  documents  and  special  collections  on 
politics,  economics  and  social  institutions,  has  pro- 
vided a  special  appropriation  to  buy  very  liberally  of 
books  in  this  special  held.  The  Bureau  is  already 
equipped  with  books  on  all  phases  of  municipal  prob- 
lems. We  need  lack  for  nothing  in  the  line  of  docu- 
mentary and  bibliographical  material.  A  rich  collec- 
tion is  being  brought  together,  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States  in  this  subject  of  municipal  affairs. 

A  standing  committee  of  the  Faculty  serves  as  a 
council  of  advice.  On  that  committee  is  now  repre- 
sented the  university  library  and  the  departments  of 
biology,  physics,  geology,  civil  engineering,  history  and 
politics,  economics  and  social  institutions.  Rutgers 
has  sent  a  representative  from  the  department  of  peda- 
gogy and  has  offered  generously  to  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Bureau  all  of  the  resources  of  that  institution 
in  the  lines  of  engineering  and  agriculture.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  stand  ready  to  answer  any  minor 
inquiries  in  their  respective  fields  that  may  come  to  the 
League  and  to  direct  inquirers  toward  the  proper 
sources,  toward  the  personal  experts,  or  toward  the 
sources  of  information,  anywhere  in  the  country. 

The  Bureau  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Anderson,  and  its 
success  during  the  past  year  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
his  efficient  services.  Altogether  eighty  inquiries  have 
come  to  the  Bureau  from  the  members  in  the  League, 
covering  such  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  that  they 
seem  to  defy  classification.  The  principal  questions 
have  been  legal,  such  as  the  interpretation  of  acts  af- 
fecting municipalities,  the  progress  of  legislation  in 
other  states,  the  construction  of  ordinances,  the  secur- 
ing of  specimens  of  ordinances  that  may  be  used,  and 
the  principles  of  bill  board  regulation.    A  number  of 


questions  related  to  the  field  of  taxation,  methods  of 
taxation,  the  granting  of  franchises,  the  marketing  of 
bonds.  Others  had  to  do  with  the  several  departments 
of  the  city  government  such  as  traffic,  the  fire  depart- 
ment, the  police,  garbage  collection,  and  shade  tree 
commissions.  Other  questions  still  had  to  do  with 
engineering  matters,  such  as  specifications  for  cement 
work,  and  rules  and  regulation  as  to  roadways.  These 
few  examples  may  serve  to  suggest  to  the  municipal 
official  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  may  consult 
the  Bureau  with  hope  of  useful  results.  The  first  year's 
work  has  been  successful  and  progressive,  for  a  very 
marked  tendency  has  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  to  increased  use  of  the  Bureau.  But  as  yet  com- 
paratively few  officials  either  in  the  large  or  the  small 
communities  of  this  State  realize  what  a  convenient 
and  valuable  agency  is  here  at  their  hand  to  be  used 
"without  money  and  without  price."  An  advertising 
campaign  is  needed  to  acquaint  the  members  of  the 
League  with  these  opportunities. 

The  Bureau  not  only  has  at  its  command  the  re- 
sources of  Princeton  and  of  Rutgers,  but  it  is  in  touch 
throughout  the  United  States  with  many  agencies  of 
cities,  states,  and  nation,  which  it  can  reach  in  the 
most  efficient  way.  Take,  for  example,  the  various 
state  activities  at  Trenton,  the  very  nearest  at  hand. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  have  recently  vis- 
ited personally  almost  all  of  the  commissions  and 
departments  and  bureaus  in  the  State  Capitol  to  make 
inquiry  as  to  their  relations  with  the  people  of  the 
State.  We  discovered  that  several  of  them  receive 
occasional  inquiries  from  municipalities,  but  far  less 
than  they  wish  were  the  case.  These  state  agencies 
not  only  are  willing,  but  they  are  eager,  to  come  into 
closer  touch  with  the  municipalities  and  to  serve  them. 
Municipal  officers  often  do  not  know  where  to  apply 
for  aid.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  anything 
more  about  the  source  of  information  than  this  fact: 
that  it  can  be  reached  through  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Information  of  your  League. 

The  Bureau  is  becoming,  and  ought  to  become  more 
and  more  a  clearing  house  for  information  upon  eveiy 
subject  that  might  be  of  importance  to  any  municipal 
officer.  It  is  and  can  be  in  d^Iy  touch  with  the  State 
Architect,  the  State  Library,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
various  commissions  on  highways,  fish  and  game,  and 
taxes,  with  the  Departments  of  Education,  Labor, 
Tenements,  Agriculture,  and  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment. The  last  named  department,  for  example,  has 
(Continued  on  page  117.)   - 
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Municipal  Ownership   Worth   Strikingly 

Shown  by  Trenton  Water,  Sewer 

and  Garbage  Departments' 


How  many  opponents  of  municipal  ownership  of  the 
local  trolley  line  would  be  willing  to  vole  for  tennina- 
tion  of  municipal  ownership  of  the  water,  sewer  and 
garbage  and  ashes  departments  of  the  City  of  Trenton? 

How  many  of  the  merchants  of  Trenton  would  be 
willing  to  have  undone  all  that  has  been  done  toward 
freeing  the  two  Delaware  River  bridges  here  from  toll, 
to  the  end  that  these  bridges  should  continue  in  the 
hands  of  the  private  interests  that  for  years  have 
gained  great  dividends  from  unreasonably  high  toll 
rates  ? 

It  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  99  per  cent. 
of  the  residents  of  Trenton  that,  as  Peter  Witt  said 
before  the  New  Jersey  Public  Utility  Commission  the 
other  day,  the  Trenton  and  Mercer  County  Traction 
Corporation  "is  operating  a  trolley  line  with  horse-car 
day  brains." 

Here  are  some  interesting  facts  dealing  with  Service 
at  Cost  in  Trenton  by  reason  of  municipal  otvnership 
of  the  water,  sewer  ami  garbage  and  ashes  departments, 
all  of  which  are  public  utihties : 

Trenton's  population  is  approximately  110,000. 

Cost  of  operation  of  the  Trenton  Water  Department 
in  1917  was  $327,466,04,  which  represents  a  per  capita 
cost  per  year  of  $2.98  for  all  of  the  best  61tered  water 
in  the  United  States  -that  every  resident  of  Trenton 
wanted  to  use. 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Trenton  Sewer  System 
for  1917  was  $45,100,  which  represents  a  per  capita 

•From  the  Trenton  Times  of  March  11,  1918. 
Editor's  Note; 

Trenton  afier  suffering  for  years  from  almost  intolerable 
street  railway  service  has,  for  the  last  several  months,  been 
diligently  seaching  for  a  way  out.  After  a  study  by  Peter 
Witt,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  trolley  expert  in  the 
world,  in  addition  to  investigations  by  others,  and  after  almost 
innumerable  proposals,  plans  and  suggested  compromises  and 
schemes  of  arbitration,  both  the  city  officials  and  citizens  are 
beginning  to  seriously  consider  the  possibility  of  municipal 
ownership  and  ways  and  means  tor  bringing  it  about.  Their 
experiences  are  particularly  interesting  at  this  time  in  view 
of  the  pending  application  of  the  Public  Service  Railway 
Company  for  increased  fares.  Trenton's  street  railway  is, 
however,  one  of  the  few  not  owned  by  the  Public  Service 
Corporation. 


cost  per  year  of  41  cents  for  use  of  a  system  of  sew- 
ers and  drains  that  contributes  to  make  Trenton  one 
of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Cost  of  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage  and  ashes 
in  Trenton  for  1917  was  $60,000,  which  represents  a 
per  capita  cost  per  year  of  54  cents  for  advantages  of 
a  system  of  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage  and 
ashes  .that  contributes  to  make  Trenton  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  healthiest  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Service  at  Cost 

Trenton's  Water  System  represents  a  total  outlay  of 
$2,757,000. 

The  total  income  of  this  department  in  1917  was 
$380,294.73  and  the  total  cost  of  operation  was  $327,- 
466.04,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $53,228.69  above  all 
operating  and  interest  charges.  The  accumulated 
profits  of  the  Water  Department  are  not  divided  among 
stockholders  in  cash,  but  among  residents  of  Trenton 
in  the  form  of  improvements  to  Service  at  Cost,  at 
$2.98  per  capita  per  year. 

There  is  no  revenue  from  Trenton's  Sewer  System. 
Its  cost  in  1917  for  maintenance  was  $15,100  and  for 
interest  on  bonds  $30,000,  a  total  of  $45,100.  The  tax- 
payers built  it  and  own  it,  and  residents  of  Trenton  get 
the  Service  at  Cast  in  the  general  tax  levy  by  meeting 
the  interest  on  bonded  debt,  at  41  cents  a  year  per 
capita. 

There  is  no  revenue  from  the  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  garbage  and  ashes.  This  work  cost  $60,000  in 
1917.  The  taxpayers  created  this  service  and  they 
maintain  it,  by  providing  for  its  operation  in  the  general 
tax  levy,  getting  Service  at  Cost  at  54  cents  a  year  per 
capita. 

These  are  official  facts  from  the  ofiicial  records  of 
Trenton,  which  records  are  open  to  all  who  have  a 
desire  to  investigate  the  desirability  of  municipal  own- 
ership of  all  public  utilities,  including  the  trolley  system 
and  gas  and  electric  service.  They  seem  to  prove  the 
entire  practicability  of  municipal  ownership  to  get 
Service  at  Cost. 

Municipal  ownership  of  utilities,  including  gas,  lec- 

Iric  and  trolley  systems  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 

{Continued  on  page  112.) 
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Descriptive  List  of  Laws  and  Joint  Resolutions  Affect- 
ing Municipalities,  Enacted  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  1918  Session  of  Its  Legislature* 


Compiled  hr  John  P.  Dullard.  State  Librarian 


SENATE  BILLS 


1  2     Local  Option  Bill.    Authorizes  municipal- 

ities by  popular  vote,  at  general  or  special 
elections,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor 
within  their  boundaries. 

2  3     Provides  for  the  adoption  by  popular  vote 

in  any  municipality  of  an  ordinance  or 
or  ordinances  regulating  the  conditions 
under  which  liquors  may  be  sold. 

21  i88    Permits  suit  for  damages  caused  to  land 

by  flow  of  water  through  failure  of  au- 
thorities in  an  adjoining  municipality  to 
open  up  necessary  gutter  or  drain. 

22  163    Amends  several  sections  of  Chapter  152, 

Laws  1917,  a  general  act  concerning 
municipalities. 

33  198    Repeals    certain   acts   relative   to   cities. 

(Feb.  I,  1919.) 

34  199    Repeals  certain  acts  relative  to  municipal 

corporations.    (Feb.  i,  1919). 

47  18  Relieves  townships  of  less  than  2,500  in- 
habitants of  necessity  of  providing  tax 
maps. 

49  10  Defines  tenement  houses  as  buildings  oc- 
cupied by  three  or  more  families  living  in- 
dependently of  each  other  and  doing  their 
cooking  upon  the  premises, 

53  20     Provides   for  a   continuance   of   certain 

proceedings  by  municipalities  becoming 
incorporated  under  Chapter  135,  Laws  of 
1899- 

54  21     Provides    for   a   continuance   of   certain 

proceedings  in  re.,  taxes  by  municipalities 
whose  classifications  have  been  changed. 

55  38     Provides  that  municipalities  becoming  in- 

corporated under  Chapter  135,  Laws  of 
1899,  may  continue  pending  proceedings 
under  law  previously  applicable. 

56  145     Extends  application  of  Chapter  193,  Laws 

•Taken  from  the  Descriptive  List  of  all  legislation  enacted 
by  the  1918  Legislature  as  compiled  by  John  P.  Dullard,  State 
Librarian.  The  pamphlet  containing  the  entire  Descriptive 
List  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  Mr.  Dullard,  State 
House,  Trenton. 


of  1898,  for  the  collection  of  unpaid  taxes, 
to  include  taxes  levied  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  1898  act. 
67  II  Amends  weights  and  measures  law  by 
providing  specific  weights  in  pounds  for 
standard  dry  measures,  and  provides  pro- 
cedure for  enforcing  the  same. 

80  23     Requires  those  in  charge  of  water  purifi- 

cation and  sewage  treatment  plants  to  be 
examined  and  licensed  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health. 

81  141     Amends  motor  vehicle  law  relative  to  sig- 

nals for  slowing,  stopping,  turning  or 
backing  of  vehicles.  Also  requires  bells 
on  horses  drawing  sleighs,  and  regulates 
lamps  and  signals  on  bicycles. 

96  280  Provides  for  mechanics'  lien  on  contract 
work  done  for  municipalities.    (July  4.) 

98  225  Extends  to  May  i,  1918,  time  for  filing 
1917  tax  liens  in  certain  cases  where  there 
was  delay  in  turning  duplicates  over  to 
collectors. 
143  -  142  Authorizes  issue  of  temporary  loan  bonds 
to  provide  for  the  increase  in  salaries  of 
policemen  and  firemen  in  first  class  cities. 

157  146    Authorizes  governing  bodies  of  first  and 

second  class  cities  to  create  building  zones. 

158  151     Extends  tenure  of  office  to  municipal  em- 

ployees entering  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States. 

i6r  129  Confers  police  powers  upon  members  of 
fire  departments. 

169  207  Provides  that  nomination  for  office  by  pe- 
tition, as  distinguished  from  nominations 
through  party  primaries,  must  be  filed 
with  the  proper  official  forty-five  days 
before  election. 

194  '  229    Extends  to  municipalities  and  corporations 

authority  to  prosecute  for  water  pollution. 
(July  4.) 

195  152     Incorporates    borough    of    Ocean    Gate, 

Ocean  county.     (July  4.) 
197      212     Enables  any  municipality  to  return  to  the 
donor  land  donated  for  the  widening  of 
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a  street  and  found  not  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

20I  109  Amends  act  of  May  25,  1894,  authoriz- 
ing the  division  of  townships  into  street 
lighting  districts. 

226  233  Repeals  Chapter  75,  Laws  1884,  an  act 
concerning  cities. 

233  218     Supplement  to  Chapter  152,  Laws  1917,  a 

general  act  concerning  municipalities.  Re- 
lates to  procedure  in  the  matter  of  special 
elections. 

234  219     Extends  time  for  completion  of  certain 

water  works, 
245       r26    Authorizes  municipalities  to  appropriate, 
not  exceeding  $6,000,  to  persons  or  cor- 
porations owning  or  controlling  libraries 
open  to  public  use. 

260  223     Validates  ordinances  and  title  of  property 

purchased  by  any  municipality  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  system  of  sani- 
tary disposal  of  sewage  or  drainage. 

261  234    Authorizes  towns  to  acquire  a  property 

for  enlarging  sewers  or  relieving  sewers 
and  validating  proceedings  already  taken. 

ASSEMBLY  BILLS 

9  7     Exempts  from  poll  tax  and  from  taxation 

on  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  per- 
sonal property  all  persons  engaged  in  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  this  State  or  the 
United  States. 

10  £3  Authorizes  municipalities  to  buy  and  sell 
food  and  fuel  during  the  present  war  and 
for  six  months  thereafter.  Supersedes 
Chapter  8,  Laws  1917. 

13  8     Permits  Home  Guard  units  to  become  part 

of  State  Militia  Reserve. 

32  25  Extends  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  jur- 
isdiction of  police  justices  in  second  class 
cities  of  over  50,000  population. 

35  136  Gives  municipal  clerks,  except  at  county 
seats,  power  to  grant  election  transfers 
within  their  municipalities. 

38  174  Supplement  to  Chapter  193,  Laws  1898, 
relative  to  the  collection  of  back  taxes. 

40  131  Enables  municipalities  to  extend  time  for 
completing  contracts  for  public  improve- 
ments where  delay  has  been  caused  by  war 
conditions. 


Bill 
No. 

1918 

52 

237 

53 

238 

55 

175 

93 

34 

97 

56 

103 

155 

119 

58 

■35 

242 

136 

243 

138  244 


140   267 


143  276 


Revises  existing  laws  relative  to  tax  sales, 
{July  I,  1918.) 

Provides  for  a  uniform  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning January  t  for  all  counties  and  muni- 
cipalities in  the  State. 
Fixes  time  for  payment  of  State  road  tax 
to  county  collectors  in  the  State. 
Authorizes  registrar  of  licenses  in  rirunici- 
palities  having  such  an  officer  to  issue 
gunners'  licenses. 

Amends  Chapter  28,  Laws  1907,  relative  to 
surplus  earnings  of  water  departments. 
Authorizes     municipalities     to     expend 
money  for  dental  clinics  for  children  of 
school  age.     (July  4.) 
Corrects   errors   in   Chapter   325,    Laws 
1915,  known  as  the  Shade  Tree  Act. 
Amends  Chapter  192,  Laws  1917,  relat- 
ing to  county  and  municipal  finances. 
Amends  Chapter  212,  Laws  1917,  relative 
to  sinking  funds.     (Immediately  and  Jan. 
r,  1919.) 

Enlarges  powers  of  Commissioner  of 
Municipal  Accounts  appointed  inider 
Chapter  154,  Laws  1917. 
Supplement  to  Chapter  153,  Laws  1917, 
relative  to  floating  indebtedness  of  any 
municipality  or  county. 
Requires  all  auditors  of  public  accounts 
to  be  registered  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Municipal  Accounts. 

Requires  annual  audit  of  finances  of 
counties  and  municipalities  with  ratables 
in  excess  of  $3,000,000. 
Validates  certain  budgets  adopted  by 
municipalities  pursuant  to  Chapter  192, 
Laws  191 7. 

Advances  date  of  meeting  in  certain  mu- 
nicipalities where  voters  meet  to  adopt  a 
bucket.  (Oct.  I,  1918). 
Relates  to  jurisdiction  of  recorders  in  cit- 
ies incorporated  under  Chapter  135,  Laws 
1899. 

Removes  from  Bprough  Act  requirement 
in  section  26  that  no  officer  may  be  ap- 
pointed or  removed  or  salary  fixed  except 
my  majority  vote  of  entire  council. 
Permits  townships  to  appoint  as  police 
officers  any  constable  residing  within  the 
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igi8 
Laws 


436 


248 

252 

271 

25s 

280 

■33 

298 
299 


Permits  recovery  of  back  salary  by  any 
municipal  ofHcer  or  employee  adjudicated 
to  have  been  illegally  dismissed. 
Authorizes  courts  to  revise  registry  lists 
on  election  day  of  municipalities  under 
10,000  population.  (July  4.) 
Empowers  cities  to  license  automobile 
garages. 

Incorporates  borough  of  Wrightstown, 
Burlington  county.  Referendum  attached. 
Enables  local  boards  of  health  to  license 
and  regulate  sanitary  condition  of  public 
eating  places. 

Requires  diagram  showing  exits  and  fire- 
escapes  to  be  shown  on  programmes  of 
theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement. 
(July  I,  1918.) 

Relates  to  appointment  of  police  justices 
in  villages.  "  (July  4.) 
Enables  municipalities  to  make  appropria- 
tions to  and  otherwise  assist  Home  De- 
fense units  of  the  State  Mihtia  Reserve. 

(July  4-) 

Incorporates  Califon,  Hunterdon  county, 
as  a  borough.    Referendum  attached. 
Permits  conversion  of  certain  brick  and 
stone    dwellings    into    tenement    houses. 
(July  4.) 

Gives  commissioners  in  commission  gov- 
ernment municipalities  excise  powers. 
Amends  Chapter  252,  Laws  1916,  relative 
to  municipal  bonds. 

Incorporates  borough  of  Wanaque,  Pas- 
saic county. 

Incorporates  borough  of  Bloomingdale, 
Passaic  countj'. 

Annexes  portion  of  township  of  Pompton, 
Passaic  county,  to  borough  of  Pompton 
Lakes. 

Incorporates  borough  of  Ringwood,  Pas- 
saic county.    Referendum  attached. 

JOIXT  RESOLUTIONS 
I        Joint 
.  Resolution. 
[  5     Creates   commission    to   codify   existing 

county  and  township  road  laws. 
I  2     Continues  Commission  for  Survey  of  Mu- 

nicipal Finances. 
3    Continues   Commission  on   Pension  and 
Retirement  Funds. 


306 

257 

308 

27s 

Sdo 

287 

416 

2S9 

423 

119 

424 

120 

425 

121 

Mimicipal  Ownership  Worth  Strikingly  Shown 

by  Trenton  Water,  Sewer  and  Gari}age 

Depjutments 

(Continued  from  page  109) 

j»  the  United  States.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  tre- 
mendous advocacy  of  tnunicipal  ownership,  and  that 
reason  is  that  the  general  public  appreciates  that  with 
municipal  onmership  lies  the  only  possible  means  of 
getting  public  utility  Service  at  Cost. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  almost  as  much  com- 
plaint about  Trenton's  water  service  and  the  collection 
of  garbage  and  ashes  as  there  is  now  about  the  trolley 
crowd,  with  its  inadequate  service  and  inefKcient  man- 
agement. That  was  in  the  days  when  private  interests 
owned  the  water  system  and  distributed  the  water, 
and  when  private  contractors  had  charge  of  collection 
of  garbage  and  ashes.  The  sewer  system  of  the  city 
was  never  privately  owned. 

When  municipal  ownership  of  the  trolley  system 
here  is  suggested  there  are  some  who  look  upon  the 
project  as  an  experiment.  But  municipal  ownership 
of  utilities  by  Trenton  is  not  an  experiment.  The  ex- 
perimcntal  stage  was  passed  years  ago.  For  half  a  gen- 
eration Trenton  has  owned  its  own  water  system,  and 
in  that  half  a  generation  there  have  not  been  as  many 
complaints  about  water  as  there  ape  complaints  about 
the  trolley  crowd,  with  its  inadequate  service  and  in- 
efficient management,  in  a  day  now. 

People  Wouldn't  Change 

If  sale  by  the  city  of  the  water  and  sewer  systems, 
and  collection  of  garbage  and  ashes  to  private  com- 
panies were  even  thought  of  there  would  be  a  howl  of 
protest  in  Trenton  approaching  a  revolution.  If  such 
a  plan  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  there  would 
not  be  a  single  vote  for  it,  and  the  Grand  Jury  would 
likely  be  asked  to  indict  the  governing  body  for  con- 
spiracy of  some  kind  or  another. 

Gas,  electric,  water,  sewer,  trolley  or  any  other  utility 
seri'ice  cannot  be  had  at  cost  when  supplied  by  private 
corporations  and  companies,  which  are  in  business  for 
profit,  and  which  must  declare  dividends  (sometimes 
on  practically  nothing  but  watered  stock,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  trolley  system  here),  to  stockholders 
and  pay  fancy  salaries  to  officers,  who  are  often  so 
inefficient  that  adequate  service  is  impossible. 

Trenton  has  had  a  long  and  completely  successful 
experience  in  the  matter  of  municipal  ownership  of 
utilities — water,  sewer  and  collection  of  garbage  and 
ashes.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  municipal 
ownership  of  the  trolley  system  would  not  produce 
results  as  satisfactorv  ? 
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Direct  from    Producer  to  Consumer   via 
Municipal  Markets* 

By  A.  L.  Clark 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Markets,  Netv  Jersey  Slate  DeparlnienI  of  Agriculture 

pretty  nearly  five  thousand  women  direct,  A  further 
study  showed,  that  for  ten  miles  around,  a  naturally 
rather  poor  farming  section  had  been  developed  and 


s  Mr.  Clark  has  written  i 


Editor's  Note; 

Since  delivering  this  addre 
follows : 

"You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  cities  of  Plainfield, 
Passaic  and  Trenton  now  have  committees  who  are  working      hve  to  twenty-five  acre  farms  were  producmg  profitable 
out  plans  in  cooperation  with  this  Bureau  for  the  establish-      crops  and  giving  a  good  living  to  scores  of  families  be- 


lt of  such  markets  this  coming  year.  We  look  for  some  big 
developments." 

Our  interest  was  aroused  here  in  New  Jersey  three 
or  four  years  ago  by  the  Perth  Amboy  Market,  a  pic- 
ture of  which  is  shown  here.     We  were  absolutely 


cause  of  that  Perth  Amboy  market. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  reorga- 
nized and  we  were  asked  to  come  down  here  with  the 
new  Bureau  of  Markets,  one  line  of  work  we  took  up 
was  this  study  of  city  markets. 


The  Farmers'  Public  Market   in   Perth   Amboy 


astonished  by  the  enthusiastic  way  in  which  the  women 
patronized  that  Perth  Amboy  Market  and  also  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  farmers  around  there  used 
the  market.  We  found  there  on  Saturday  mornings 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  farmers  selling  truck  to 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Third  Annual  Convention 
of  The  New  Jersey  State  league  of  Municipalities,  Trenton 
Jan.  4,  1918. 


Last  spl-ing  a  number  of  truck  growers  from  Mon- 
mouth and  Burlington  counties  came  to  us  with  this 
thought  in  their  minds,  they  wanted  to  know  if  the 
back  yard  garden  and  school  garden  campaigns  were 
not  going  to  fill  the  markets  so  full  of  perishables  in 
the  summer  that  the  professional  truck  grower  would 
have  trouble  in  securing  profitable  prices  for  his  pro- 
duce.    They  had  invested  in  fertiliz 
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that  kind  and  their  actual  livelihood  depended  upon 
good  market  prices.  So  we  said  to  ourselves,  "If  there 
is  anything  in  this  idea  of  increasing  the  consumption 
of  summer  perishables  by  getting  truck  direct  from 
the  farm  to  the  consumer,  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  it."  We 
took  it  up  with  a  good  many  of  the  mayors  who  arc 
here,  and  with  Mr.  Anderson's  assistance,  we  took  the 
matter  up  with  all  the  municipalities  in  the  state. 

We  were  not  sure  of  ourselves  at  all;  we  were  not 
sure  whether  municipal  markets  would  go  in  New 
Jersey;  we  knew  in  Pennsylvania  they  were  popular. 


to  get  any  interest  among  the  farmers  there  in  Union 
County.  I  remember  two  or  three  farmers  remarking 
very  emphatically  that  the  women  of  Elizabeth  would 
be  ashamed  to  carry  a  market  basket.  The  first  day 
the  market  opened  there  every  market  basket  in 
Elizabeth  was  bought  up,  and  the  number  of  farmers 
increased  from  ten  or  fifteen  a  day  to  up  around  fifty, 
and  another  street  had  to  be  set  aside  for  hucksters, 
so  the  market  was  a  success.  Other  markets  were  es- 
tablished in  other  cities,  and  some  grew  to  quite  large 
proportions  while  others  remained  very  small. 


Fanners'    Square,  Center  Market,  Newark 


and  we  knew  that  here  in  Perth  Amboy  that  sort  of 
market  was  popular.  So  we  went  along  cautiously 
and  carefully,  I  think,  and  we  advised  the  putting  aside 
of  certain  streets  or  parks  or  spaces  where  farmers 
could  come  in,  and  we  found  out  immediately  that  it 
was  very  necessary  for  the  farmers  to  have  an  interest 
in  this  work. 

A  group  of  farmers  who  had  always  sold  at  whole- 
sale in  these  communities  were  not  at  all  interested  in 
retail  selling.  They  did  not  want  to  bother  with 
five  cent  sates  to  housewives,  so  it  was  necessary 
to  win  some  of  them  over.  Elizabeth  today  has  a 
farmers'  retail  market,  but  it  took  a  whole  lot  of  time 


Hackensack  has  had  an  average  of  two  farmers  two 
or  three  times  a  week  but  those  two  farmers  were  sold 
out  in  about  ten  minutes  after  they  got  there,  and  yet 
no  other  farmers  ever  saw  fit  to  go  there  with  produce. 

This  whole  business  of  direct  selling  is  a  complicated 
affair.  There  is  this  thought  in  it — the  modem  house- 
wife is  to  be  compared  with  the  housewife  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Those  market  places  were  common  and 
popular  fifty  years  ago.  Women  in  those  days  were 
familiar  with  farm  products ;  farm  products  were  food 
products  to  them,  but  to  the  modem  housewife  of  today 
food  products  are  groceries,  package  goods.  Years  ago 
a  housewife  knew  that  Greening  apples  were  good  for 
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pie  making  and  Fall  Pippins  made  fine  apple  sauce  and 
certain  kinds  of  peaches  were  best  for  canning.  Our 
women  years  ago  were  familiar  with  such  things,  they 
were  closer  to  the  farm  and  garden.  Today,  of 
course,  our  housewives  are  not,  and  what  is  the 
result?  This  is  one  result, — it  is  a  little  side  issue  but 
interesting.  Plant  breeders  have  turned  to  helping 
farmers  make  money  in  producing  varieties  for  them 
that  are  profitable,  and  the  profitable  variety,  whether 
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distribution  is  the  only  way  to  successfully  handle  the 
best  class  of  perishables.  For  fifty  years  the  tendency  has 
been  growing  for  consumers  to  demand  greater  service 
and  for  producers  to  concentrate  their  endeavors  on  pro- 
duction. Now  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  our  orchard  and  garden  products  be 
sold  at  public  market  places  in  cities.  It  is  a  fact  though 
that  where  cities  are  closely  surrounded  by  farming 
territory  a  certain  quantity  can  be  brought,  especially 


Fiah   Stalls,  Center  Market,   Newark 


sweet  corn,  cherry,  apple  or  quince,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  the  kind  that  looks  good  in  market. 

It  is  necessary  for  growers  in  California  and  Florida 
to  produce  varieties  that  are  "good  shippers."  This 
term  means  practically  that  such  kinds  are  tough  and 
strong  enough  to  withstand  hard  usage  and  still  make 
a  good  showing  when  displayed  by  the  storekeeper.  It 
hardly  seems  that  this  same  practice  is  necessarj'  on 
New  Jersey  farms.  AVholesalers  and  retailers  demand 
more  and  more  insistently  however  that  their  produce 
look  good.  Even  a  haul  of  ten  miles  will  bruise  tender 
sorts  and  although  their  actual  quality  far  surpasses 
other  tougher  kinds,  they  are  not  wanted  by  the  trade. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  we  hear  so  often  the  complaints 
that  things  don't  taste  as  good  as  they  used  to.    Quick 


by  the  smaller  growers  and  sold  direct  to  housewives 
who  believe  that  thrift  is  a  virtue.  Our  experience  last 
year  proves  that  the  women  of  New  Jersey  will  patron- 
ize these  markets.  We  have  made  a  summary  of  some 
conclusions  reached  from  our  work  last  year  and  I  beg 
to  call  them  to  your  attention. 

During  the  year  1916  such  market  places  were  estab- 
lished in  sixteen  municipalities  in  New  Jersey.  Con- 
stant study  of  their  operations  and  reports  from  those 
in  charge  of  them  have  induced  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  to  emphasize 
certain  conclusions. 

1.  A  public  market  place  affords  the  most  economical 
marketing  facilities  for  nearby  grown  perishables. 

2.  It  cannot  offer  lower  prices  than  retail  stores  but 
it  establishes  prices  above  which  retailers  cannot  go. 
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This  is  bound  to  be  the  result  of  ordinary  competition. 

3.  Low  priced  products  such  as  windfall  apples,  etc., 
which  oftentimes  are  not  worth  shipping  to  distant 
markets  and  other  crops  during  periods  of  low  prices 
which  sometimes  go  to  waste  on  the  farms  can  be 
profitably  sold  in  a  public  market  place. 

4.  To  give  the  greatest  amount  of  service  a  market 
place  should  be  under  municipal  authority  and  run  in 
such  a  way  as  to  pay  all  expenses  but  without  profit. 

5.  It  is  an  old  time  institution  for  the  promotion  of 
thrift  and  will  be  supported  by  city  housewives  during 
this  period  of  unusual  conditions. 


1 1.  A  public  market  place  increases  the  consumption 
of  perishables  because  the  retail  prices  are  actually 
based  upon  the  supply  of  them. 

12.  A  retail  public  market  should  have  strong  sup- 
port insured  by  the  city,  nearby  farmers  and  house- 
wives. It  should  be  started  in  a  humble  way  and  located 
where  the  working  people  can  get  to  it  easily. 

Every  pound  of  perishables  used  means  a  pound  of 
staples  saved  for  our  soldiers  and  our  allies. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  prepared  to  cooperate  with  any  munici- 


New  Brunswick  Farmers'  Market 


6.  As  an  educational  agency  for  modern  housewives 
its  value  cannot  be  overestimated. 

7.  It  saves  transportation.  Many  instances  have  been 
found  where  farm  products  have  traveled  fifty  miles 
and  been  finally  consumed  within  five  miles  of  the  place 
where  they  were  produced. 

8.  A  public  market  place  lowers  the  cost  of  nearby 
grown  food  crops  to  consumers  and  increases  the 
prices  received  by  growers. 

9.  It  provides  an  inducement  for  thrifty  persons  to 
do  their  shopping  personally,  pay  cash  and  carry  their 
goods  home. 

10.  A  public  market  place  is  a  very  effective  compet- 
itor for  other  retailers  and  tends  to  induce  the  intro- 
duction of  the  most  efficient  methods. 


pahty  in  the  state  in  establishing  fanners'  retail  mar- 
kets. We  have  never  failed  to  induce  a  few  farmers 
to  try  it  out  as  an  experiment  and  not  one  market 
opened  has  been  closed  during  the  growing  season. 

This  is  just  one  line  of  work  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
carries  on.  We  realize  there  are  a  great  many  obstacles 
but,  for  this  particular  time,  it  does  seem  to  us  a 
good  thing  to  have  these  little  humble  street  curb  mar- 
kets that  do  not  cost  the  city  hardly  anything,  except 
its  moral  support. 

We  stand  ready  today  in  any  way  we  can  to  help 
the  municipalities  of  New  Jersey  and  get  this  sort  of 
thing  established  this  year. 
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Princeton  Univeraty  as  an  Ally  to  The  New 
Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities 

(Continued  from  page  107) 
a  priceless  store  of  infonnation  about  New  Jersey,  the 
result  of  fifty  years  of  study  in  geology  and  forestry 
and  mineralogy.  This  information  if  used  rightly  by 
the  rural  communities  of  this  State,  could  transform 
the  whole  countryside  of  New'Jersey. 

Our  Bureau  ought  to  have  as  its  motto,  "Any  muni- 
cipal officer  can  get  here  any  information  on  any 
subject."  Every  municipal  official  should  have  hang- 
ing over  his  desk  a  card  on  which  was  written,  "Don't 
worry,  ask  Mr.  Anderson."  If  everyone  only  would 
do  so  it  would  be  worth,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  to  the 
people  of  New  Jersey,  How  many  are  the  things  that 
go  undone,  how  many  are  the  things  done  wrong  even 
by  right  minded  people  wishing  to  do  their  duty,  but 
who  simply  do  not  happen  to  know!  The  Bureau  is 
ready  to  place  at  their  disposal  a  wealth  of  information. 
Through  it  we  might  mobilize  the  forces  of  good  gov- 
ernment for  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Nation. 

Big  Issues  in  Rate  Raise  Case 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 
years  ago,  solemnly  entered  into  by  the  corporation 
with  the  city  of  Newark.  In  return  for  franchises 
then  granted,  and  privileges  accorded  the  company  in 
connection  with  the  terminal  building,  free  transfers 
were  specifically  guaranteed  by  the  company.  This 
guaranty  was  given  after  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission had  been  created,  and  that  body  approved  of 
the  contract. 

If  such  a  contract  as  this,  entered  into  in  a  time  of 
business  depression,  can  be  swept  aside  at  the  behest  of 
the  Public  Service,  then  the  perpetual  franchises  given 
at  the  same  time  should  also  go  into  the  discard.  That 
would  be  justice.  In  fact,  it  would  be  equity  if,  in  wip- 
ing out  contracts  with  municipalities,  every  franchise 
right  that  was  given  under  such  contracts  should  fall 
with  the  contract. 

The  whole  proceeding  in  the  trolley  case  is,  as  Dr. 
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Wilcox  has  stated,  "revolutionary,"  and  some  features 
of  it  are  startling.  The  case  is  pregnant  with  enormous 
possibilities  of  harm,  and  that  means  that  it  must 
be  given  the  full  consideration  that  its  importance 
requires. 

KILLING  THE  GOOSE 

(Continued  from  page  103.) 
engineering  and  accounting  practice  and  good  com- 
mon sense.  Commissions  have  the  right  to  expect 
the  same  justification  of  applications  for  higher 
fares,  .  ,  ,  Mere  guess-work,  the  sympathy  gag — 
going  off  half-cocked — such  practices  are  worse  than 
useless.  Only  one  thing  counts  in  rate  cases — 
facts.  And  the  proper  procedure  is  evident.  Get 
the  facts  and  then  present  them." 

The  company  in  its  petition  states  that  certain 
classes  of  its  expenses  in  the  year  1917  exceeded  by 
specific  sums  what  they  would  have  been  at  the 
average  prices  prevailing  in  1916,  and  that  taxes 
levied  in  1917  were  a  certain  amount  in  excess  of 
those  levied  in  1916.  It  also  states  the  amounts  by 
which  these  expenses  for  1918  will  exceed  the  cor- 
responding expenses  for  1917  "at  the  present  cost 
of  labor  and  materials"  and  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
amount  of  work  being  done.  The  figures  given  re- 
late to  "maintenance  and  renewals  of  way  and 
structures,"  "maintenatKe  and  renewals  of  equip- 
ment," "cost  of  power,"  cost  of  conducting  trans- 
portation (other  than  cost  of  power)"  and  "taxes." 

Some  Facts  Not  Stated 

The  company  does  not  give,  however,  the  ab- 
solute costs  of  these  various  bremches  of  its  busi- 
ness in  1917,  or  the  estimated  costs  for  rgiS.  It 
does  not  even  give  the  actual  percentages  of  in- ' 
crease  in  the  expenses  for  these  various  purposes. 
It  merely  states  that  certain  amounts  of  work  of 
certain  kinds  cost  certain  sums  in  excess  of  what 
they  would  have  cost  at  unit  prices  alleged  to  have 
been  in  effect  at  certain  times.  It  picks  out  certain 
items  entering  into  construction  and  maintenance 
work,  and  gives  in  terms  of  percentages  the  alleged 


The  Kaffirs  Say  It,  Too 
"If  yoa  ask  a  Kaffir  why  he  does  so  and  ao,  he  will  answer,  'How  can  I  tell?     It  has  always  been 
done  by  our  forefethers." "— Weatemiarck,  Origin  and  development  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  1,  159, 
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increases  in  unit  costs  in  excess  of  the  average  for 
1916.  The  excess  percentages  given  range  from 
52.2  in  the  case  of  car  bodies  to  109.5  i"  the  case 
of  track  special  work. 

These  figures  purport  to  be  representative,  and 
the  company  seems  to  expect  the  public  to  ac- 
cept them  without  detailed  evidence  or  careful 
checking  and  analysis.  The  company  does  not 
even  give  the  amount  of  its  gross  revenues,  but 
these  can  be  figured  out  approximately  from  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  and  from  the  reports 
published  for  1916  and  prior  years.  As  previously 
stated,  the  additional  revenues  demanded  constitute 
an  increase  of  approximately  twenty  per  cent,  over 
the  revenues  for  1917. 

When  it  is  considered  that  operating  expenses  and 
taxes  take  up  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings  of  a  prosperous  street  railway  sys- 
tem in  normal  times,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  an 
increase  of  seventy-seven  per  cent,  in  all  unit  costs, 
which  is  the  average  of  the  five  items  for  which  the 
company  gives  percentages,  would  bring  the  total 
operating  expenses  and  taxes  up  to  say,  115  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  revenues.  This  would  create  an  oper- 
ating deficit  of  $2,800,000,  to  say  nothing  of  interest 
charges  which  amount  to  about  $2,000,000.  It  is 
understood  that  the  railway  company  in  1917  not 
only  paid  its  interest  charges,  but  paid  a  two  per  cent, 
dividend  on  its  capital  stock  of  about  $47,000,000. 

However  true  the  specific  figures  given  in  the 
companys  petition  may  be,  they  are  too  meager 
to  be  representative  or  sufficient  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  a  rate-fixing  body,  or  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public,  which  is  being  asked  to  accept 
a  fifty  per  cent,  increase  in  street  railway  fares, 
an  abrogation  of  existing  municipal  contracts  and 
a  foregoing  of  every  fifth  ride  to  which  it  has 
been  accustomed. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  again  to  rely  upon  The 
Electric  Railway  Journal  as  the  organ  of  the  street 
railway  industry  itself  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  movement  for  increased  revenues  for  street  rail- 
ways throughout  the  country,  I  note  that  for  the 
first  half  of  1917  the  operating  ratio  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  principal  street  railways  of  the 
country  incrased  2.58  points,  or  approximately 
four  per  cent.,  while  for  the  third  quarter  of  1917 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1916  the  operating  ratio  increased  2.99  points,  or 
slightly  less  than  five  per  cent. 
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Other  Figures  Omitted 

The  latest  general  figures  I  have  found  are  for 
companies  operating  an  aggregate  of  about  5-5°° 
miles,  and  relate  to  the  expenses  for  the  month  of 
October,  1917,  as  compared  with  October  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  year.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of 
4.71  points  in  the  operating  ratio,  or  somewhat 
over  seven  per  cent.,  but  for  Eastern  roads  the 
increase  was  only  3.74  points,  or  about  five  and 
one-half  per  cent.  These  figures  are  to  be  con- 
trasted with  the  average  increase  of  seventy- 
seven  per  cent,  for  1918  over  1916  which  would 
be  inferred  from  the  Public  Service  Railway 
Company's  allegations  in  its  petition.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  minimize  the  financial  difficulties  in 
which  street  railway  companies  find  themselves  on 
account  of  increasing  costs  of  labor  and  materials, 
but  I  do  wish  to  criticize  the  petition  of  the  Public 
Service  Railway  Company  in  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain the  most  significant  figures  upon  which  the  jus- 
tice of  its  claim  for  additional  revenue  should  be 
based. 

It  omits  all  figures  relating  to  revenues  and  ex- 
penses per  car  mile  and  per  car  hour,  operating  ratio. 
increase  of  trafiic,  surplus,  dividends,  etc.  It  goes 
on  the  theory  that  without  a  detailed  examination 
of  its  financial  operations  the  public  will  be  willing  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  because  the  cost  of 
everything  else  has  risen  and  because  the  cost  of 
certain  items  used  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  street  railways  has  risen  by  certain  percentages, 
the  railway  company  should  be  granted  revolutionary 
increases  in  its  fares  and  radical  changes  in  its 
policy  with  respect  to  transfers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  street 
railway  companies  during  the  present  winter  have 
experienced  unusual  difficulties,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  sudden  shifting  and  increase  of  traffic,  but 
primarily  because  of  the  extraordinary  severity  of 
the  weather.  No  doubt  the  company's  operating 
expenses,  particularly  for  December  and  January, 
were  greatly  increased  on  this  account,  but  these  ex- 
penses ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  what 
is  going  to  happen  during  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent year. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  Public  Service  Rail- 
way Company  has  not  thus  far  submitted  figures 
which  establish  beyond  question  its  claim  for  in- 
creased revenues,  and  particularly  it  has  not  sup- 
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plied  the  necessarj'  evidence  to  substantiate  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  estimates. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  the  Public  Service  Rail- 
way Company  that  it  is  entitled  to  increase  fares 
wholesale  in  order  to  guarantee  to  itself  eight  per 
cent,  on  all  new  money  invested  in  the  business  and 
the  previous  rate  of  return  upon  the  old  investment 
The  Utilities  Board  itself,  in  granting  certain  in- 
creases to  the  Public  Service  Gas  Company  and  the 
Public  Service  Electric  Company  a  few  days  ago, 
intimated  that  these  may  not  be  propitious  times  for 
permitting  a  reduction  in  the  dividends  of  public 
service  companies.  The  proper  demands  of  the 
government  for  increased  transportation  facilities 
in  connection  with  the  military  cantonments,  the  mu- 
nitions plants,  the  ship  building  plants,  and  the  quar- 
termaster's depots,  unquestionably  call  for  the  in- 
vestment of  new  money  in  additional  tracks  and 
equipment ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  offer  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  new  traffic  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  additional  facilities. 

The  Public  Service  Corporation  increased  its  au- 
thorized capital  stock  from  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,- 
000  in  July,  1916,  and  in  September  of  that  year  the 
board  of  directors  authorized  an  issue  of  $5,000,000 
of  this  additional  stock.  The  stockholders  of  rec- 
ord October  2  were  allowed  to  subscribe  for  the  new 
stock  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  their 
holdings,  and  the  entire  amount  of  the  stock  offered 
was  subscribed  for.  The  company  was  paying  eight 
per  cent,  dividends,  and  if  this  rate  of  dividends 
could  be  regarded  as  reasonably  certain  to  continue 
the  stock,  even  under  1916  conditions,  would  prob- 
ably have  been  worth  not  less  than  $150  for  every 
$roo  share. 

It  is  an  old  practice  of  public  service  corporations 
enjoying  lucrative  monopolies  to  raise  additional 
capital  in  this  way  by  permitting  the  insiders  to 
make  a  lai^e  profit  whenever  additional  blocks  of 
stock  are  issued.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  divi- 
dend of  eight  per  cent,  on  stock  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Corporation  of  New  Jersey  in  the  year  1916 
was  excessive.    It  would  take  a  careful  study  of  the 


company's  financial  history  and  the  value  of  the 
properties  of  its  subsidiaries,  which  so  far  as  I  have 
been  informed  has  never  been  made  by  the  Utilities 
Board  or  any  other  public  body,  to  determine  that 
point. 

What  I  do  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  if  eight  per 
cent,  was  reasonable  in  a  year  of  extraordinary 
prosperity,  the  company  is  not  warranted  in  ab- 
dicating its  function  of  performing  necessary  ser- 
vice because,  in  war  times,  when  every  one  else 
not  engaged  in  certain  particular  branches  of  in- 
dustry is  in  distress,  its  dividends  are  reduced  to 
a  lower  rate.  The  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Massachusetts  ia-a  very  recent  decision  authorizing 
the  adoption  of  a  modified  zone  system  by 
the  Holyoke  Street  Railway  Company  said :  "The 
burden  of  high  prices  from  which  the  company  is 
suffering  is  caused  by  the  war,  which  is  falling 
with  equal  weight  upon  most  individuzds  in  the 
community.  It  is  not  a  time  when  maximum  re- 
turns ought  reasonably  to  be  expected."  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  seem  to  be  in  line  with  good  public 
policj'  at  such  a  time  as  this  to  permit  street  rail- 
way companies  to  finance  their  extensions  and  addi- 
tions on  an  eight  per  cent,  basis,  without  foregoing 
any  portion  of  the  profits  which  they  may  have  en- 
joyed in  normal  times. 

Last  May  the  Columbus  Railway  Power  &  Light 
Co.  proposed  to  the  little  town  of  Westerville,  a  su- 
burb of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  franchise  which  was 
granted  a  few  weeks  later.  This  franchise,  while  of 
little  significance  in  itself,  is  of  importance  if  it  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  precedent  for  public  financial  policies 
with  respect  to  utilities.  After  fixing  a  recognized 
value  and  purchase  price  of  the  interurban  road  to 
which  it  applied,  it  stipulated  that  the  company 
should  be  permitted  at  all  times  to  charge  such  fares 
as  would  enable  it  to  earn  six  per  cent,  upon  this 
recognized  value  and  eight  per  cent,  upon  al!  new 
money  put  into  the  property.  Unless  it  should  prove 
to  be  impossible  for  this  road  by  any  manipulation  of 
its  fares  to  earn  eight  per  cent,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  do  not  care  enough  for  the  service  to 
pay  that  sum,  the  company  is  in  a  position  of  having 


"We  Icnow  now  that  the  city  has  a  heart  aa  well  as  a  body,  that  it  is  a  spiritual  entity  as  well  as  a 
physical  organism.  We  have  a  loi^  way  to  go  until  we  reach  the  ideal  city.  It  lies  far  ahead,  but  it 
is  a  goal  worth  striving  for — the  city  of  our  dreams,  a  great  center  of  throbbing  life,  of  light  and  joy,  of 
health  and  happiness,  a  city  where  social  justice  and  the  common  good  are  ever  the  highest  objects 
of  human  aspiration  and  hope." — £>.  F.  Garland, 
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a  guaranteed  return  greatly  in  excess  of  the  return 
necessary  to  attract  capital  to  safe  investments. 

The  Public  Service  Railway  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowing this  pecedent,  and  to  plead  that  no  mat- 
ter what  conditions  may  arise  it  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  a  sufficient  amount  for  its  ser- 
vice to  earn  eight  per  cent,  upon  its  investment 
after  making  provisions  for  operating  expenses, 
taxes  and  depeciation. 

Guaranteed  Stock,  Speculative  Profits 
This  brings  us  to  a  fundamental  question  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  investment.  As  orig- 
inally financed,  the  subadiary  corporations  which 
have  been  gradually  brought  together  to  consti- 
tute the  Public  Service  Railway  S3retem  were  un- 
questionably speculative  enterprises.  There  was 
no  law  in  New  Jersey,  and  no  provisions,  so  far  as 
I  have  ever  heard,  in  any  of  their  franchises,  by 
which  they  were  guaranteed  a  certain  fixed  rate  of 
profit.  The  value  of  their  property  was  not  de- 
termined, the  right  of  the  state  or  the  municipal- 
ities to  acquire  it  at  a  fixed  price  was  not  estab- 
lished, and  the  chief  limitations  placed  upon  the 
companies  was  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  fare 
and  the  requirement  of  certain  service.  The  whole 
Public  Service  Corporation  pyramid  of  compan- 
ies was  built  up  on  this  theory. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable change  in  public  sentiment  in  many  parts  of 
this  coimtry  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  public 
utility  investments.  The  fact  that  street  railway 
and  other  utility  services  have  become  more  and  more 
vitally  necessary  to  the  great  urban  communities  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  prevalence  of  speculative 
methods  has  resulted  in  public  scandals,  excessive 
rates  and  the  impairment  of  service,  has  called  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  idea  that  public  service  corpora- 
tions ought  to  be  regarded  as  agencies  of  the 
state,  performing  necessary  public  services ;  that 
their  investments  ought,  therefore  to  be  limited 
to  the  actual  amount  of  money  honestly  and  pru- 
dently put  into  the  plants  and  the  business,  and 
that  the  investments  so  determined  ought  to  be  given 
public  protection  for  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  principal  and  of  its  reasonable  earning 
power  while  devoted  to  public  use. 

The  street  railway  companies  and  other  pub- 
lic service  corporations  are  at  this  time  taking 
advantage  of  this  change  in  public  opinion  in  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  sanction  of  public  author- 


ity for  the  inflated  speculative  investments  of  the 
past,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  to  new  invest- 
ments the  security  required  on  the  basis  of  a  rate 
of  return  in  excess  of  the  rate  necessary  to  attract 
capital  where  its  integrity  and  its  profits  are 
guaranteed. 

Federal  Loan  Plan 

The  Public  Service  Railway  Company  is  one  of 
the  largest  street  railway  corporations  in  the  coun- 
try, and  because  its  operations  are  spread  over  a 
large  part  of  the  state,  serving  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  its  population,  the  company  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  peculiar  prestige  and  power  in  its  relations 
to  the  individual  municipalities  where  it  operates. 
For  this  reason  the  responsibility  laid  upon  the  Util- 
ties  Board  is  unusually  heavy,  inasmuch  as  no  one 
of  the  separate  municipalities  can,  under  existing 
circumstances,  fully  protect  itself.  I  refer  to  this 
matter  because  I  believe  that  advantages  should  not 
be  taken  of  war  necessities  to  secure  to  this  company 
and  to  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jer- 
sey a  liberal  return  upon  their  capitalization,  rain 
or  shine,  in  bad  years  as  well  as  good,  without  the 
actual  value  of  their  investments  having  been  de- 
termined, and  without  these  companies  having 
been  placed  in  a  portion  of  complete  subordina- 
tion to  the  public  authorities  with  respect  to  the 
faciUties  to  be  furnished  cUid  the  service  to  be 
rendered.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  build  a  fine 
structure  of  assured  investments  upon  a  rotten 
foundation.  It  would  seem  to  be  more  appro-  ' 
priate,  in  view  of  the  war  emergency,  that  the 
government  should  loan  its  credit,  as  far  as  may 
be  necessary,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  railway 
company's  facilities,  and  that  the  interest  on  thtse 
loans  figured  at  a  normal  rate  should  become  a 
lien  upon  earnings  prior  to  stock  dividends. 

Unless  a  utility  has  been  placed  on  the  basis  of  a 
guaranteed  cost-of-servtce  rate,  with  provision  for 
public  initiative  and  intimate  public  control,  it  is 
quite  a  different  matter  to  leave  its  rates  at  a  point 
where  it  can,  during  prosperous  years,  earn  a  return 
of  eight  per  cent,  on  its  investment,  from  what  it  is 
to  raise  them  to  enable  it  to  earn  a  like  rate  in  lean 
years,  when  everybody  else  is  suffering.  Where, 
perhaps,  a  regulatory  body  might  not  be  justified  in 
reducing  existing  rates,  which  are  not  inherently 
unreasonable,  so  as  to  make  them  yield  less  than,  say, 
eight  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  the  same  authority 
might  not  be  justified  in  increasing  rates  under  other 
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circumstances  even  if  tlie  investment  was  earning  as 
low  as  five  per  cent.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  als3 
that  even  where  a  public  service  corporation  is  in  a 
receiver's  hands,  the  money  ret|uired  for  necessary 
extensions,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  render  proper 
public  service,  can  be  secured  and  can  very  properly 
be  given  priority  over  the  old  investment  in  its 
claim  upon  the  earnings. 

Question  of  Economies 

The  company  sets  up  a  claim  on  account  of  the 
taxes  levied  in  1917  in  excess  of  those  levied  in 
1916.  It  does  not,  however,  put  forward  the  claim 
that  there  will  be  a  similar  increase  in  taxes  during 
1918,  and  does  not  explain  what  this  increase  in 
taxes  consists  of.  So  far  as  these  "additional  taxes 
are  on  account  of  additional  property  installed  and 
in  service,  and  not  on  account  of  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  taxation  or  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the 
company  obviously  should  be  expected  to  take  care 
of  the  increase  out  of  the  growth  of  its  business, 
which  has  been  and  is  now  above  normal.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  proper  claim  for  the  company  to 
say  that,  because  it  paid  more  taxes  in  one  year 
than  it  did  during  the  preceding  year,  the  rates 
should  be  increased  to  cover  these  additional 
charges  without  respect  to  the  large  increase  in 
its  revenues  at  existing  rates. 

Another  question  of  great  importance  under 
the  circumstances  relates  to  possible  economies 
in  operation.  It  may  be  that  the  company's  em- 
ployees are  wasting  power  because  of  inefficient 
methods  of  handling  the  cars.  It  may  be  that  un- 
necessary mileage  is  being  operated  in  the  slack  hours 
or  on  non-paying  routes  because  of  the  company's 
lack  of  initiative  in  establishing  proper  economies  to 
meet  the  present  emergency.  It  may  be  that  too 
many  stops  are  being  made,  and  that  not  enough 
speed  is  being  attained  in  the  operation  of  the  cars. 
Perhaps  through  bad  routing,  or  the  interference 
of  street  traffic,  or  irregularity  of  schedules  on  single 
track  lines,  or  delays  in  loading,  the  expense  is  piling 
up  without  corresponding  benefit  to  service.  All  of 
these  are  questions  which  the  company  should  be 
required  to  answer,  not  merely  by  general  denid, 
but  by  specific  and  convincing  evidence,  before  it 
is  given  the  great  increase  in  gross  passenger  reven- 
ues for  which  it  asks.  A  committee  of  disinguished 
engineers  appointed  by  the  Electric  Railway  War 
Board  to  investigate  the  fuel  savings  possible  on  the 
street  railway  lines  in  the  city  of  Washington  re- 


ported a  few  weeks  ago  that  in  their  opinion  an  an- 
nual saving  of  25,790  tons  of  coal  could  be  made  by 
certain  specified  changes  in  operation. 

Plans  to  Reduce  Expenses 
If  an  investigation  should  develop  that  a  similar 
saving,  proporionate  to  the  extent  of  the  company's 
operations,  could  be  affected  by  the  PuWic  Service 
Railway  Company,  it  would  mean  50,000  or  60,000 
tons  of  coal  per  annum,  which,  at  the  standard  price 
recently  recognized  by  the  Utilities  Board,  would 
amount  to  $250,000  or  $300,000.  The  Connecticut 
company  in  its  New  Haven  division  recently  effected 
a  saving  of  eleven  per  cent,  in  the  power  used  per 
car-mile  merely  by  an  educational  campaign  covering 
a  period  of  five  months,  in  which  the  motormen  were 
taught  how  to  save  power. 

Another  plan  for  reducing  expenses  without  cur- 
tailing service  is  the  introduction  of  one-man  cars 
on  lines  where  the  traffic  is  comparatively  fight.  This 
plan  would  probably  not  be  well  adapted  to  any  of 
the  lines  which  are  operated  into  the  Newark  ter- 
minal, but  perhaps  could  be  put  into  effect  on  many 
other  lines  operated  by  the  company. 

The  Public  Service  Railway  Company,  basing 
its  claim  for  an  enormous  addition  to  its  revenues 
upon  crude  and  incomplete  figures,  cannot  ser- 
iously expect  the  Utilities  Board  or  the  public  to 
accept  its  statements  of  need  at  their  face  value. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  its  purpose  was  to  pre- 
sent certain  startling  figures  and  makie  certain 
extravagant  demands  in  the  hope  that  a  larger 
increase  might  be  granted  without  serious  investi- 
gation than  could  be  expected  if  complete  and  de- 
tailed figures  were  presented.  I  do  not  maintain 
that  no  increase  or  modification  in  the  company's 
rates  should  be  granted,  but  rather  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  such  an  increase  or  modi- 
fication should  be  carefully  looked  into  before  the 
established  customs  of  a  generation  have  been 
upset,  and  particularly  that  the  increase,  if  any, 
should  be  in  proportion  to  actual  needs,  with  due 
regard  to  the  obligation  of  the  company  itself  to 
bear  a  portion  of  the  burdens  arising  out  of  the 
terrible  crisis  which  has  overtaken  the  world  at 
large,  including  our  own  country. 

If  Additional  Revenues  Are  Required,  How 

Should  They  Be  Secured? 

During  the  past  few  years  street-railway  fares  have 

been  increased  in  a  number  of  communities,  particu- 
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larly  in  Massachusetts,  above  the  five-cent  rate.  In 
1913  the  research  division  of  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  instituted  an  investigation  of  the  al- 
leged inadequacy  of  the  five-cent  fare  under  condi- 
tions of  rising  prices  and  wages  then  and  since  pre- 
vailing. This  investigation  was  continued  until  Jan- 
uary, 1916,  and  the  results  have  been  pubhshed  in  a 
book  constituting  Bulletin  No.  14,  compiled  by  Prof. 
Dugald  C.  Jackson  and  David  J.  McGrath,  his  assist- 
ant. This  bulletin  contains  an  analysis  of  the  results 
of  increased  fares  upon  traffic  in  all  those  instances 
where  the  statistics  were  available,  and  the  authors 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "increased  unit  fares 
almost  invariably  result  in  reduction  in  total  passen- 
ger traffic.  Short  riding  is  discouraged  if  not  en- 
tirely eHminated  by  higher  unit  fares." 

One  of  the  illustrations  which  they  cite  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  increased  fares  on  the  uptown  division  of 
the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  in  New  York 
City,  from  five  to  seven  cents,  effective  in  December, 
191 1.  The  number  of  revenue  passengers  with  five- 
cent  fares  on  this  division  for  the  year  191 1  was 
15-723,000,  while  for  1912,  with  seven-cent  fares, 
the  number  was  reduced  to  12,956,000,  a  loss  of 
2,766,000,  or  nearly  eighteen  per  cent.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad,  which 
is  now  being  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  competes  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for 
traffic  from  uptown  New  York  to  Newark,  and  under 
these  conditions  there  may  be  good  reason  for  the 
railroad  point  of  view  for  reducing  the  traffic  on  the 
uptown  tubes  by  the  adoption  of  the  seven-cent  fare. 

In  September.  1915,  the  Bay  State  Street  Rail- 
way Company,  operating  951  miles  of  track,  mostly 
in  Massachusetts,  as  compared  with  about  8go  miles 
of  the  Public  Service  Railway  system  in  New  Jersey, 
applied  to  the  Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion for  a  modifkation  of  its  fare  schedule,  so  as  to 
i:ro(Iuce  an  increase  in  revenue.  It  asked  permission 
to  adopt  six  cents  instead  of  five  cents  as  the  .cash 
fare  unit,  with  certain  other  changes  with  respect  to 
fare  zones,  tickets  and  transfer  privileges.  The 
Commission  gave  the  matter  very  careful  considera- 
tion, and  finally  on  .August  31,  1916,  issued  an  or- 
der permitting  the  company  to  adopt  the  six-cent  unit 
on  the  |X)rtions  of  its  system  outside  cif  imjMrtant 


cities,  but  refused  permission  to  install  the  six-cent 
rate  in  fifteen  principal  urban  centers,  such  as  Lowell, 
Lynn,  Lawrence.  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  etc. 

In  its  report  upon  this  action  the  commission  said : 
"Without  undertaking  to  analyze  the  figures  in  any 
detail,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  results  upon  street 
railways  in  Massachusetts  which  have  increased  the 
unit  of  fare  from  five  cents  to  six  cents  have  been 
disappointii^."  It  then  cites  the  case  of  the  Middle- 
sex &  Boston  Street  Railway  Co.,  which  was  per- 
mitted to  increase  the  unit  fare  in'its  Newton  divi- 
sion in  November,  1914,  from  five  cents  to  six  cents. 
In  the  months  from  November,  1915.  to  June.  1916, 
traffic  fell  off  2.84  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1913  and  1914,  while  passenger  rev- 
enue increased  5.16  jjer  cent. 

Higher  Fares,  Less  Traffic 
During  the  same  periods  traffic  on  the  Bay  State 
lines,  with  five-cent  fare,  increased  5.02  per  cent  and 
the  revenues  4.82  per  cent.  The  Bay  State  rate  case 
was  reopened  by  the  commission  in  1917,  and  in  July 
of  that  year  the  company  was  permitted  as  an  appar- 
ent necessity  to  adopt  the  six-cent  unit  in  the  urban 
centers  for  an  experimental  period.  The  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  company,  testifying  before  the  Public 
Service  Commission  last  November,  gave  figures 
which  indicated  that  the  increase  of  revenues  on  the 
urban  lines  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  six-cent 
fare  was  approximately  five  per  cent.,  while  the  in- 
crease in  the  interurban  districts  was  about  twelve 
per  cent.  This  amounted  to  between  six  per  cent, 
and  seven  per  cent,  on  the  entire  system. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  Bay  State  system,  al- 
though it  covered  a  larger  mileage  than  the  Public 
Service  Railway  system,  were  only  about  fifty-five 
per  cent,  as  great  as  the  Public  Service  Railway  rev- 
enues. This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
|x>pulation  per  mile  of  line  on  the  Massachusetts  sys- 
tem was  only  about  1,400.  while  that  on  the  New 
Jersey  system  was  about  2,360,  This  means  that  the 
proportion  of  traffic  in  localities  where  population  is 
dense  is  much  greater  on  the  Public  Service  lines  than 
on  the  Bay  State  lines,  and  experience  points  to  the 
fact  that  an  increase  in  fares  reduces  traffic  most  in 
the  congested  centers,  where  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  total  is  made  up  of  short  hauls.    It  seems 
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likely,  therefore,  that  the  falling  off  of  traffic  on  the 
Public  Service  system  would  be  even  greater  than  it 
has  been  on  the  Bay  State  system. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  elimination  of 
the  so-called  "convenience"  or  short-haul  riding 
will  leave  more  room  in  the  cars  for  necessary 
long-haul  traffic  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
workers  at  the  war  plants.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  short-haul  traffic  is  the  most  profitable 
form  the  point  of  view  of  the  street  railway  com- 
pany, and,  therefore,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  it  wiU  have  a  more  adverse  effect  upon 
the  company's  net  revenues  than  upon  its  gross 
revenues.  From  the  public  point  of  view,  more- 
over, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  short-haul 
traffic  is  largely  non-rush-hour  traffic,  and  that 
the  increase  in  unit  fares  would  unquestionably 
have  a  greater  effect  in  reducing  non-rush-hour 
than  rush-hour  traffic. 

At  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  day  people  are  in  a 
hurry  to  get  to  their  work  or  to  get  home  again,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  less  generally  deterred  by  an 
increase  of  rates  from  taking  the  cars  than  they 
would  be  at  other  times  of  the  day.  The  probable 
result,  therefore,  would  be  no  possible  advantage  to 
the  public,  except  the  improvement  in  health  that 
might  be  expected  from  the  further  development  of 
the  walking  habit.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
late  Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York  City,  a  celebrated 
civic  statesman  of  the  Stoic  school,  when  complaint 
was  made  to  him  that  the  street  cars  were  cold  in 
winter,  recommended  that  the  complainant  walk,  as 
he  did. 

As  to  the  Zone  System 
It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  do  away  with 
five-cent  fares  and  free  transfers,  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  revenues  by  an  increase  of  rates, 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  additional  money  is 
to  be  secured  by  an  increase  in  the  unit  fares,  or 
by  the  adoption  of  a  modified  zone  system.  Pro- 
fessor Jackson,  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  made 
by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolc^  above 
referred  to,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  every 
street  railway  system  must  be  studied  by  itself,  but 
that  in  general  principles  of  increased  revenues 
should  be  solved  by  the  establishment  of  zones,  rather 
than  by  an  increase  in  the  unit  fare.  He  even  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  establishing  comparatively 
short  central  zones  in  the  principal  traffic  centers, 
and  reducing  the  unit  fare  below  five  cents.    In  ob- 
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serving  conditions  in  Cleveland  and  in  other  cities 
of  the  country,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
Cleveland  service  under  the  low  fare  *3ystem  was 
about  as  good  as  service  rendered  in  other  cities 
where  higher  fares  were  charged. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  New  Jersey,  where  the 
five-cent  zones  often  extend  from  the  principal  traf- 
fic centers  to  points  considerably  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  municipality,  an  advantageous  zone  system 
could  be  established.  For  example,  the  five-cent 
zone  from  the  Public  Service  Terminal  at  Newark 
extends  so  as  to  include  Harrison,  Kearny,  Bloom- 
field,  Montclair,  East  Orange,  Orange,  West  Orange, 
South  Orange,  Irvington  and  other  neighboring  mu- 
nicipalities. The  rides  within  the  city  of  Newark  are 
not  very  long,  and  it  might  be  that  a  continuation  of 
the  five-cent  charge  in  Newark  with  a  seven-cent 
charge  for  all  passengers  riding  from  Newark  to 
outside  points  within  the  -  present  five-cent  zone 
would  produce  a  large  amount  of  additional  revenue 
without  arousmg  so  much  public  oi^)osition  as  the 
company's  proposed  plan  has  aroused. 

Under  such  a  plan  a  seven-cent  fare  might  possi- 
bly be  charged  from  the  center  of  Newark  to  Port 
Newark  Terminal  in  case  the  street  railway  tracks 
are  extended  to  that  point.  However,  this  might  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  best  public  policy,  as  it  is 
advantageous  for  every  municipality  to  offer  rea- 
sonable transportation  facilities  to  its  industrial  dis- 
trict, and  to  secure  for  the  district  the  same  rates 
which  the  rest  of  the  city  enjoys.  It  will  require 
very  careful  study  of  the  traffic  on  the  several  lines 
operated  from  Newark  as  a  center  to  determine  just 
where  the  zones  should  be  established,  and  what  the 
effect  of  their  establishment  would  be  upon  the  rev- 
enues of  the  railway.  This  would  be  a  matter  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company 
in  conjunction  with  the  Utilities  Board  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  several  cities  affected. 

Advantages  Over  Straight  Raises 
The  increase  of  revenue  through  the  establish- 
ment of  zones  has  certain  adveuitages  over  the 
straight  increase  in  rates.  It  preserves  the  cus- 
tomary nickel,  and,  instead  of  inceasing  the  fare 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  rides  to  a  point  where 
the  established  unit  fare  will  be  sufficient,  and 
thus  avoids  the  discrimination  against  the  short- 
distance  rider  which  is  inherent  in  the  use  of  a 
uniform  flat  fare  of  more  than  five  cents,  A  per- 
son riding  from  the  Market  Street  Station  to  the 
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tenninal,  or  from  the  city  hall  to  the  Lackawanna 
Station,  would  not  then  be  compelled  to  pay  seven 
cents  the  same  as  a  person  riding  from  the  Passaic 
River  bridge  to  the  westerly  litnits  of  Orange. 

Matthew  C.  Brush,  president  of  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated Railway  Company,  after  mature  study,  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  six-cent  fare  would  be 
preferable  to  the  zone  system  in  Boston;  but  this  is 
because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Boston  street  rail- 
way system,  where  subway,  elevated  and'surface  op- 
erations are  combined  and  the  collection  of  zone 
fares  would  constitute  a  serious  financial  and  traffic 
problem.  Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  under  Boston 
conditions  an  increase  in  unit  fares  would  not  result 
in  so  great  a  loss  of  traffic  as  would  occur  in  most 
other  communities. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  the  zone  system  as  it 
is  established  in  many  European  cities  is,  in  part,  re- 
sponsible for  congestion  of  population,  but  the  mere 
shortening  of  the  five-cent  zone  as  here  suggested 
ought  not  to  have  any  very  serious  effect  upon  con- 
gestion. Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  good  economy  from  the  public  point  of  view 
to  encourage  the  building  up  of  city  areas  somewhat 
more  compactly  than  has  been  customary  in  Ameri- 
can cities. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  spreading  out  of  population, 
especially  where  real  estate  developments  are  started 
in  remote  suburbs,  leaving  large  areas  nearer  the 
center  of  the  community  not  built  on,  results  in  a 
substantially  increased  burden  upon  the  municipal 
government  in  the  added  cost  of  street  construction 
and  maintenance,  sewers,  water  mains,  garbage  col- 
lection, etc.  This  applies  also  to  public  utilities  owned 
and  operated  by  private  corporations,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  street  railway  service  -is  so  great  as  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  financial  feasibility  of  retain- 
ing the  nickel,  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  earn- 
ing power  of  street  railway  systems  by  encouraging 
greater  compactness  in  the  development  of  the  ur- 
ban areas  may  be  recognized. 

If  a  modified  zoning  system  is  established,  it 
ought  to  be  established  on  the  basis  of  length  of 
ride,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  times  the 
passenger  changes  cars.  The  charges  suggested 
by  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  for 
transfers  ctnd  transfers  on  transfers  might  be  de- 
fensible from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relative 
cost  of  the  service,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  is  incurred  in 
stopping  to  take  on  the  passengers  and  stopping 
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again  to  let  him  off.  From  this  point  of  view  every 
separate  ride  on  the  same  car,  long  or  short,  rep- 
resents a  uniform  cost,  but  it  is  not  the  passen- 
ger's fault  if  through  cars  do  not  run  in  the  par- 
ticular way  in  which  he  wishes  to  travel,  and  he 
ought  not  to  be  penalized  on  account  of  this  fact 

Other  Ways  of  Raising  Revenue 
But  there  are  other  ways  of  increasing  gross  rev- 
enues besides  raising  the  rates.  A  little  observa- 
tion in  Newark  shows  that  the  Public  Service  Rail- 
way Company  is  losing  an  immense  amount  of 
traffic  because  it  does  not  have  the  facilities  to  take 
care  of  it.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  at  the 
Newark  station  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Rail- 
road and  at  the  Port  Newark  Terminal.  The  jit- 
ney buses  are  carrying  6,000,000  or  8,000,000  pas- 
sengers per  annum  in  Newark  alone,  and  whole 
armies  of  men  are  transported  daily  to  and  from 
Port  Newark  Terminal  by  special  trains  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  even  by  open  auto- 
mobile trucks.  One  of  the  obvious  methods  of  in- 
creasing revenue  is  by  getting  this  extra  traffic,  and 
if  the  company  were  to  put  itself  in  a  position  where 
it  could  itself  give  the  service,  the  city  might  prop- 
erly enforce  stricter  jitney  regulations,  with  the  ef- 
fect of  a  great  diminution  in  jitney  competition; 
but,  of  course,  it  would  be  suicidal  for  the  city  to 
stop  the  jitneys  so  long  as  the  Public  Service  Rail- 
way Company  does  not  have  the  facilities  to  han- 
dle the  traffic. 

Another  plan  which  might  lead  to  a  considerable 
development  of  revenues  without  an  increase  of 
passenger  rates  would  be  to  permit  the  company  to 
handle  freight  on  its  tracks  at  times  when  this  would 
not  interfere  with  passenger  traffic.  With  the  rail- 
roads congested  and  a  scarcity  of  labor  and  teams 
or  automobile  trucks  for  moving  freight  packages 
about  the  city,  it  is  possible  that  an  alert  manage- 
ment might  develop  the  freight  business  to  a  point 
where  it  would  yield  a  substantial  revenue  to  the 
company,  and  thus  help  to  meet  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing out  of  the  shortage  of  funds.  Many  citizens 
might  object  to  the  use  of  the  city's  streets  and  the 
street  railway  tracks  for  the  transportation  of 
freight,  but  if  this  were  properly  regulated,  it  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  welcome  alternative  to  an 
increase  of  passenger  fares. 

It  is  possible  also  that  the  company  is  losing 
revenue  through  the  failure  of  conductors  to  col- 
lect all  of  the  fares  at  certain  points  on  crowded 
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cars.  This  question  should  be  carefully  looked  into 
as  one  of  the  possible  means  of  developing  the  com- 
pany's revenues  in  a  way  that  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  public  and  that  would  comport  with  a 
sense  of  justice  and  fair  play,  instead  of  militating 
against  it. 

Cities  do  not  like  to  surrender  any  revenues  which 
they  now  receive  from  public  service  corporations, 
but  they  may  find  it  more  advantageous  to  remit 
some  part  of  the  taxes,  license  fees  and  percentages 
now  received  than  to  submit  to  an  increase  in  street 
railway  fares. 

What  of  Public  Ownership? 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  change  in  public 
opinion  with  respect  to  street  railway  investments. 
If  local  transportation  is  recognized  as  a  public 
function,  with  the  municipalities  of  the  state,  pri- 
marily responsible  for  its  adequacy  and  its  expan- 
sion to  meet  public  needs,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present  crisis  offers 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  a  change  in  public  policy. 

Certainly  if  public  ownership  is  looked  upon 
as  the  ultimate  ideetl,  it  would  be  advantageous 
for  public  bodies  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  company's  present  financial  difficulties  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  by  which  public  owner- 
ship can  ultimately  be  brought  about  upon  rea- 
sonable terms.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to 
{U'actical  progress  in  the  direction  of  public  own- 
ership than  the  official  adoption  of  the  policy 
that  a  street  railway  company  is  entitled  to  an 
increase  in  rates  whenever  its  prc^its  fall  below 
eight  per  cent.  Action  taken  by  the  Utilities 
Board  at  the  present  time  in  freeing  the  company 
from  the  obligations  of  the  five-cent  fare  and  free 
transfers  would  unquestionably  increase  the  com- 
pany's assured  earning  power,  and  as  this  action 
woiild  be  taken  without  any  established  value 
being  placed  upon  the  property  for  ultimate  pur- 
chase, the  franchise  or  eaming-power  value  of 
the  plant  for  which  the  public  would  have  to  pay 
in  case  of  purchase  later  on  might  be  largely  in- 
creased. 

It  is  a  l^itimate  question  to  be  answered  by  the 
municipalities  of  the  state  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
retention  of  the  five-cent  rate  is  of  sufficient  social 
importance  to  justify  the  subsidizing  in  one  form  or 
another  of  the  street  railway  service.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  tendency  of  public  ownership  in  general  is 
toward  a  reduction  of  rates.    For  example,  the  city 
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of  New  York  now  has  $360,000,000  invested  in  its 
municipal  water  supply,  and  its  gross  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  water  are  less  than  $14,000,- 
000  a  year.  If  this  property  were  owned  and  this 
service  rendered  by  a  private  company,  a  rate-fixing 
authority,  even  if  it  allowed  only  six  per  cent,  on 
the  investment,  would  have  to  provide  rates  that 
would  yield  from  $30,000,000  to  $35,000,000  gross 
revenues  per  year.  While  it  is  true  that  the  New 
York  water  works,  in  view  of  the  immense  addi- 
tional debt  assumed  in  connection  with  the  new 
Catskill  supply,  are  not  at  the  moment  fully  self- 
sustaining,'  yet  no  one  contends  that  this  water  sys- 
tem needs  a  revenue  of  more  than  $17,000,000  or 
$f8,ooo,ooo  a  year,  or  approximately  one-half  what 
would  be  necessary  if  it  were  owned  and  operated 
by  a  private  concern.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, when  one  comes  to  look  at  the  facts,  that 
so  vital  a  public  necessity  as  street  railway  ser- 
vice should  still  be  left,  under  the  conditions  now 
prevailing,  to  private  initiative. 

It  seems  too  obvious  for  argiiment  that  public 
necessity  requires  the  development  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  in  accordance  with  public  needs 
and  the  dictates  of  public  policy,  and  not  merely 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  private  busi- 
ness policy  with  this  function  treated  primarily 
from  the  standpoint  of  profits.  Under  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  existing  in  New  Jersey,  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  street  railways  would  seem  to  be  subject  to  al- 
most insuperable  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  net- 
work of  lines  operated  as  a  unitary  system  through 
many  municipalities.  It  is  likely  that  whatever 
steps  may  be  taken  in  New  Jersey  looking  toward 
public  ownership  of  transportation  flacilities  will 
have  to  be  taken  by  the  state  or  by  local  divisions 
much  larger  than  the  existing  municipalities. 

An  observation  of  present  conditions  in  and 
about  Newark,  coupled  with  a  study  of  the  pend- 
ing rate  application,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  has  re- 
signed, or  at  least  is  preparing  to  send  in  its 
resignation.  It  certainly  is  now  falling  far  short 
of  rendering  the  service  which  in  theory  it  ought 
to  render,  and  its  present  proposal  to  increase 
its  revenues  by  going  backward  instead  of  for- 
ward in  the  matter  of  service  possibly  points  to 
the  near  approach  of  the  time  when  its  continued 
usefulness  as  a  public  agency  will  be  open  to 
question. 
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Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey 


If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  felling  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 

CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

....'. of    

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPAUTIES 

WHEIREAS ;  An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency;  and 

WHEREAS :  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modem  scientific  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reHable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS :  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each  member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS :  'The  above  named  orgaalzation  and  the  establishment  of  Its.  Bureau  have 
been  fully  authorized  by  lew,  (Acts  1915,  Ch.  163)andallmuDlcIpallliesof  the  state,  by  the  same 
act,  authorized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and  in 
view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  in  said  League ;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  

of  .' 

that   join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice 

be  designated  to  represent 

the  .,,..., of , 

in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  tliis  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  munieijjal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  infonnation  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  infonnation  with  respect  to  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand 
of  inhabitants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no. municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  (li.oo  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an  annual   subscription  to  New  Jebsev  Municipalities. 
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H.  D.  HEMENWAY 

,  HOLDEN,  MASS. 

Aothor,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator 

CLEAN-UP  CAMPAIGNS 

AKD 

Community  beautifying  Cam- 
paigns, a  specialty 

Expert  in  Food  Gardens 

For  Terms  address:    HOLDEN,  MASS 


LOOSE  LEAF  OUTLINES  OF  COMMUNITY  CIVICS 

A  NEW  PLA^  FOR  TEACHING  THIS  SUBJECT 

Bp    Maud  Elma  Kingslep.  AM.        Frank  Herbert  Palmer.  A.M. 

ELEMENTARY:  Itailbw  l-Fot  lowni  ind  lural  Kbooli.  Wc.  OuiUh  I-roichlu.  2$c,    ADVANCED:  OotliM  1-For both  lowaa  uhI ciik*.  tSe. 
Loose  le^  covers,  pundicd  and  eyeletltd  lu  receive  the  Oulllnes,  15  centt.    Sficdal  terms  will  be  arranged  (or  Adopltoiu. 

If  The  aim  of  these  outlines  is  to  select  the  facts  that  are  really  essential  aid  the  pupil  in  acquiring 
a  first  hand  knowledge  of  his  own  community,  and  make  him  conscious  of  his  responsibility  for  the 
common  welfare., 

ITThe  pu.jil  is  encourage  to  collect  information,  including  pictures  and  printed  matter,  relating  to 
his  community  life.  This  cin  be  gathered  from  many  sources  —  local  papers  and  magazines,  town 
reports,  photographs,  postcards,  t-lc.  Original  sketching  and  composition  work  is  encouraged. 
The  material  gathered  is  fastened  with  the  Outlines,  within  the  loose  leaf  covers  for  permanent  pre- 
servation. It  is  first  discussed  in  the  class  and  approved  by  the  teacher.  The  plan  gives  scope  for 
originality  and  stimulates  ambition.  It  correlates  with  language  work,  drawing,  history,  and 
other  subjects. 

IT  Civics  has  inherent  features  of  interest  even  for  children.  It  is  well  to  realize  at  an  early  age 
that  we  receive  much  from  and  therefore  owe  much  to  the  community  in  which  we  live. 

H  While  preparing  Outline  i,  of  this  series,  we  had  a  private  class  of  seventh  grade  pupils  follow 
the  authors,  making  up  their  own  loose  leaf  bonks  uadcr_the  guidance  of  the,Outline.  The.  result 
was  surprisingly  satisfactory.  The  pupils  found  abundant  maiteriali  bot^^'ori(Jinal  andcollectfcd,  with 
which  to  build  up  their  own  Community  Civics  books,  in  which'they  and  their  parents,  teachers  and 
friends  were  greatly  interested.     This  plan  is  now  in  successful  use  in  many  schools. 

IT  Further  information,  and  a  sample  copy  df'.elthci<  Opllirie^^s  cents)  wilhcorers  (15  cents)  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  price— (40  cents) — for  both  Outline  and  Cover,  by 

THE    PALMER    COMPANY,      120  BOYLSTON  STREET,      BOSTON,  MASS. 
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A  CITY  THAT  IS  READY 

TO  PLAY  ITS  PART  IN 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 

DEMOCRACY 


1918  holds  definite  promise  of  many  and  unusual  demands  on  every 
city  in  this  nation.  Our  success  in  winning  this  war  is  going  to  depend 
very  largely  on  the  success  of  each  community  in  meeting  these  demands. 

The  strength  of  a  community — its  ability  to  get  things  done — depends 
mainly  on  the  strength  of  its  leadership. 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  simply  a  name  for  a  city's  organized 
leadership.  A  city  with  a  well  organized  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
much  the  same  advantage  over  a  city  without  one  that  a  regiment  has 
over  a  mob. 

The  city  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  marshalled  its  forces  through  the 
organization  of  the  Greater  Bethlehem  Association.  A  remarkably 
successful  campaign— completed  the  second  week  in  December — has 
given  this  body  2200  members  on  the  basis  of  $25  dues. 

The  men  of  Betlilehem  are  now  prepared  to  face  1918  with  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  play  their  part  in  the  Nation. 

The  Bethlehem  campaign  was  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  the 
American  City  Bureau.  There  is  time  for  a  campaign  of  the  same  sort 
in  your  city  in  January. 

The  same  services  that  achieved  success  in  Bethlehem  would  achieve 
success  in  your  city. 

Why  not,  at  least,  ask  us  to  tell  you  more  about  these  services? 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  ne^  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fai:t  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

ORGANIZED  MAY.  1915 

OFFICERS 

President  George  N.  Seger,  Mayor,  Passaic 

First  Vice   President Leichtoh  Calkins,  Mayor,  Plainfield 

Second  Vice  President W.  F.  McAllister,  Mayor,  Merchantville 

Third  Vice  President Thos.  L.  Raymond,  Commissioner,  Newark 

Secretary-Treasurer    Cunton  J.  Swartz,  Tax  Receiver,  Trenton 

Executive  Secretary  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Information Claude  H.  Anderson,  Princeton 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE    OFTICEtS 

Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  Mayor,  Trenton  Washington  Wilson,  Mayor,  Metuchen 

Charles  P.  Gillen,  Mayor,  Newark  James  F.  Gannon,  Jr.,  Commissioner,  Jersey  City 

Frank  Hague,  Mayor,  Jersey  City  Victor  Mravlag,  Mayor,  Elizabeth 

Daniel  A.  Garser,  Mayor,  Ridgewood  Worrall  F.  Mountain,  Mayor,  East  Orange 

Clarence  E.  F.  Hetrick.  Mayor,  Asbury  Park  J.  P.  Potter,  Mayor,  Clayton 

Harry  Bacharach,  Mayor,  Atlantic  City  Andrew  Trucksess,  Mayor,  Pitman 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  imnrovement  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  cooperation;  the  maintenance  o(  a  centra!  bureau  of  information'  for 
the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and  other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  govern- 
ment; and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand  of  inhabitants,  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of 
such  dues  ($1.00  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle  each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an 
annual  subscription  to  New  Jersey  MuNiciPALmEs, 

The  Bureau  of  Information  of  The  Now  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  is  located  in  the  Princeton  Uniraruty 
Ubrary,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the  universitv  and  its  faculty,  f^  ^^.^r-^l^-, 
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MUNICIPAL  SURVEYS 

A  quick  and  effective  way  for  city  and  county  govern- 
ments to  reduce  expenditures,  increase  revenues  and  give 
more  and  better  service.    Special  attention  lo 

Salary  Stai^ardintiH    fiUk  Utility  Ritet  an4  Serrke 
AcctBitiij  SyitcHt       TtSa  at  Fire 
Health  ui  Charitiet      Scktib 


BUREAU  OF  nUNICIPAL  RESEARCH 
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Fine  Trees  for 

Street  and  Avenue  Planting 

TREES  that  thrive  under  large  and 
small  town  conditions.  Municipal 
authorities  will  be  interested  in  our 
illustrated  cataXopie— "Suggestions  for 
Effeclloe  Planting." 

ANDORRA    NURSERIES 

Wm.  Wunar  Saryer,  Proprietor 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Box  400 


NUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS 

Salary  Standardization  —  Budget   Making 

Centralized  Purchasing— Cost  Accounting 

Public  Utility  Service  and  Rate  Studies 

SURVEYS 

J.  L.  JACOBS  &  CONPANY 
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F.J.Batchelder,C.r.A. 
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Your  Best  Friend:  The  Truth 


Every  sound  and  enterprising  community  wisbea  to  know 
and  make  known  tbe  whole  truth  about  itsalf.  For  the  truth 
1b  a  powarbil  ally.  It  atrengibens  a  community  in  evary 
fanction  and  part;  enables  It  to  grasp  and  utlliza  tvaiy 
opportunity;  attracts  capital  and  industry,  labor  and  citizena; 
turns  dreams  into  raalitias. 

A.  B.  Small  and  Associates  is  an  effective  Instrumant 
for  ascartaining  and  presenting  the  troth  about  your  city. 
Here  is  an  organization  of  specialists,  familiar  through  long 
experience  with  every  phase  and  every  problem  of  busi- 
ness, financial  and  municipal  enterprisas.  It  can  devote  the 
analytical  and  constructiva  power  of  not  one  but  a  score  of 
practical  men  to  the  consideration  of  your  situadon  and 
requirements. 

Its  activities  cover  questions  of  organisation,  finance  and 
reorganizadon ;  management  and  production ;  accounting  and 
appraisal;  enginaaring  and  technology;  publicity,  distribu- 
tion and  marketing;  foreign  trade;  transportation,  ports  and 


tarminals;  industrial  location;  labor  and  personnel; 
ance;  legislation;  economic  effects  of  the  « 
readjustment  afier  the  war.  It  is  competent  to  deal  with 
your  specific  problems  of  managamani;  budgat  systems; 
municipalaccounting;  taxation  and  public  finance;  civil  ssr- 
vice  and  Btandardizadon  of  salaries;  charters;  public  works; 
public  utilities;  city  plans. 

Finally,  A.  B.  Small  and  Asaociatea  is  prepared  to  make 
A  COMPLETE  ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OF 
YOUR  COMMUNITY  AND  DISTRICT, 
which  would  result  in  an  exhausdve  and  authoritative  pre- 
sentation of  the  business,  industrial,  municipal  and  com- 
munity life,  its  economic  condition  and  its  pnssibllides. 
This  complete  presentation  of  the  facts  would  be  accom- 
panied by  separate  reports  to  those  retaining  this  organiza- 
tion, proposing  definitely  and  in  detail  plans,  policies  and 
betterments,  and,  if  desired,  suggesting  men  compatant  to 
aid  in  carrying  them  out. 


-   CORRESPONDENCE  IS  INVITED  - 
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Development  and   Status  of  the  Rate 
Raise  Case 


The  hearing  of  the  application  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Railway  Company  for  increased  rates  on  all  its 
lines  throughout  the  State  (operating  in  146  munici- 
palities) was  begun  at  Trenton  March  26th,  after  the 
postponement  of  twelve  days  which  was  granted  March 
14th  at  the  request  of  the  New  Jersey  State  League 
of  Municipalities. 

Mr.  Jerome  T.  Congleton,  City  Counsel  of  Newark 
and  Associate  Counsel  for  the  League  in  this  case, 
presented  an  objection  against  the  Board  of  Public 
Utility  Commissioners  proceeding  with  the  case.  The 
objection  was  based  on  the  ground  that,  since  a  con- 
tractual relation  existed  between  Newark  and  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Railway  Company  whereby  the  latter  was 
obligated  to  charge  no  more  than  five  cents  for  a  con- 
tinuous ride  within  the  city  limits,  such  contract,  be- 
ing inviolate,  rendered  the  Board  of  Public  Utility 
Commissioners  without  jurisdiction  and  powerless  in 
such  a  petition.  While  Mr.  Congleton's  objection  was 
filed  only  in  behalf  of  the  City  of  Newark,  it  never- 
theless serves,  as  was  its  purpose,  as  an  objection  to 
safeguard  all  of  our  many  municipalities  in  the  same 
situation.  This  goes  at  the  vital  point  of  the  very  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  metier  of  the  inviolability  of 
franchise  contracts.  According  to  the  recent  decision 
of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  in  the  CoUingswood 
case  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  have 
power  to  increase  rates  above  the  rate  agreed  upon  in 
the  franchise  (CoUingswood  Sewerage  Co,  v.  CoUings- 
wood decided  Feb.  7,  1918),  but  this  case  has  already 
been  carried  to  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  and 
a  decision  has  just  been  rendered  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  State  of  New  York  which  reverses  an 
identically  similar  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  State.  The  objection  of  Mr.  Congleton  is,  there- 
fore, of  very  considerable  interest  and  importance. 
Accordingly  we  reproduce  it  here : 


BEFORE  THE  BOARD  OF 
PUBLIC  UTIUTY  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE 
^  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  APPLICATION 
OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
FOR  PERMISSION  TO  INCREASE  ITS 
RATES.  OBJECTION. 

On  behalf  of  The  City  of  Newark,  I  desire  at  this 
time  to  enter  an  objection  against  the  Board  proceed- 
ing with  this  application,  on  the  ground  that  the  Board 
is  without  jurisdiction,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  That  the  several  ordinances  under  which  the 
Public  Service  Railway  Company  is  now  operating  in 
the  City  of  Newark  created  a  contractual  relation  be- 
tween the  City  of  Newark  and  the  several  companies 
to  which  they  were  granted,  to  which  rights  and  privi- 
leges the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  which  rights  and  privileges  it  is  now  ex- 
ercising and  enjoying,  and  is  therefore  bound  by  said 
contract. 

2.  That  this  contractual  relation  involves  an  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Com- 
pany, as  the  successor  in  title  of  the  companies  with 
which  said  contractual  relation  was  created,  to  ob- 
serve that  provision  of  the  several  ordinances  that 
requires  it  to  give  a  continuous  ride  within  the  city 
limits  for  a  fare  of  five  cents. 

3.  That  this  contractual  relation  also  requires  the 
Public  Service  Railway  Company,  as  the  successor  in 
title  of  the  companies  with  which  said  contractual  re- 
lation was  created,  to  observe  the  further  provision  of 
the  several  ordinances  that  requires  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  transfers  on  all  of  the 
lines  and  extensions  of  said  companies,  whenever  and 
wherever  built,  and  to  issue  said  transfers  to  such  pas- 
sengers as  may  request  the  same  for  a  continuous  ride 
within  the  city  limits,  for  a  fare  of  five  cents. 
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4-  That  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  sev- 
eral ordinances  fixing  fares  and  requiring  the  estab- 
lishment .and  n>aintehance  of  a  sjstem  of  transfers, 
the  contracts  are  inviolable,  and  the  State  has  not  re- 
lieved the  companies  to  which  the  several  ordinances 
were  granted  and  with  which  contractual  relations 
were  established,  from  the  obligation  of  observing 
them,  nor  has  the  State  conferred  jurisdiction  so  to 
do  upon  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners. 
'    Respectfully  submitted, 

Jerome  T,  Congleton, 
City  Counsel  of  the  City  of  Newark, 
Dated  March  26,  1918. 

The  objection  was  received  and  ordered  filed  and 
Mr.  Donges,  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  asked  Mr. 
Congleton  if  it  were  understood  that  no  action  would 
be  taken  on  it  at  this  time  for  the  reason  that,  under 
the  recent  Collingswood  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  as  at  present  de- 
fined, was  inclusive  of  hearings  on  applications  of 
public  utilities  for  increased  rates  notwithstanding  the 
terms  of  franchise  contracts.  Mr.  Congleton  stated 
that  he  understood  the  situation  and  expected  no  ac- 
tion on  his  objection  at  this  time  but  that  it  was  filed 
for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  matter. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  then  proceeded  and  the 
petitioners,  with  Mr,  McCarter,  President  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Corporation  as  their  chief  witness,  began 
the  introduction  of  testimony.  Counsel  for  the  League 
had  reserved  the  right  to  cross  examine  at  a  later  date, 
after  they  will  have  had  time  to  thoroughly  consider 
the  testimony  in  the  light  of  the  study  which  will  be 
made  of  it  by  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox  and  other  technical 
experts  who  have  been  employed  by  the  League. 

After  continuing  in  Trenton  two  days,  the  case  was 
taken  to  the  rooms  of  the  Public  Utility  Commission  in 
Xewark  for  the  reason  that  Newark  was  more  con- 
veniently accessible  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  Railway  Company  concluded  the  presentation 
of  its  case  March  28th.  Hon.  Marshal  Van  Winkle, 
Counsel  for  the  League,  asked  for  an  adjournment  of 
two  months  in  which  to  thoroughly  consider  the  testi- 
mony presented  and  prepare  the  municipalities  side  of 
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the  case.    The  UtilityCommission  granted  an  adjourn- 
ment untiJ  Monday,  April  29th. 

On  April  24th  Counsel  for  the  League  had  not  yet 
received  certain  exhibits  as  explained  -by  Mr.  \'an- 
Winkle  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Wakelee,  Coun- 
sel for  the  Railway  Company. 

Hon.  Edmund  W.  Wakelee, 

So  Park  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 
My  dear  Senator  Wakelee : 

Because  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  see  certain  oi 
the  exhibits  as  yet,  nor  to  get  certain  other  informa 
tion  that  we  should  have  in  hand,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  proceed  before  the  Commission  on  the  29th  instant. 

I  am,  therefore,  sending  a  letter  to  each  member  o£ 
the  Commission,  asking  for  a  postponement  of  at  lea^t 
ten  days ;  and  I  am  sending  you  word  to  this  effect,  by 
means  of  this  letter,  so  that  you  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  or  expense  of  having  your  witnesses  on  hand 
on  the  29th. 

Under  the  circumstances,  probably  you  will  think 
it  best  to  at  once  agree  to  a  postponement  of  at  least 
ten  days,  and  if  so,  kindly  telegraph  at  once  to  each  of 
the  Commissioners  and  this  will  clear  the  matter. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  postponement  on  the  29th,  I 
should  much  prefer  that  my  witnesses  and  myself 
should  be  employed  in  preparation  on  that  day,  rather 
than  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Newark  to  make 
a  formal  application  for  a  postponement.  Such  course 
would  save  time. 

Certainly,  although  it  may  be  as  the  result  of  mis- 
understanding, we  have  not  yet  seen  exhibits  that  we 
must  shortly  see,  if  we  are  to  proceed  in  ten  days 
from  the  29th. 

We  have  done  the  best  within  the  limited  time  at  our 
disposal;  and  I  surely  have  no  desire  to  ask  for  ait 
adjournment  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  receive. 

On  the  i6th  instant,  I  saw  you  in  your  office  in  New- 
ark, and  I  then  received  the  information  that  Mr,  Ste- 
venson, your  associate,  had  nearly  completed,  under 
his  supervision,  copies  of  the  different  exhibits,  and  I 
understood  that  one  copy  of  such  exhibits  would  be 
given  to  us  shortly. 

You  will  recall  that  on  that  occasion,  I  made  de- 
{Continued  on  page  155.) 


The  future  careers  of  citizens  and  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  funds  contributed  by  taxpayers 
can  be  safeguarded  best  by  increasing  the  facilities  for  the  higher  training  of  teachers  and  by 
directing  instruction  toward  the  practical  needs  of  the  people. — Bruce  R.  Papne. 
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The  City's  Part  in  Solving  the  Farm-Labor 
Problem 

Responsibility  of  Town  People  in  Production  of  £nou^  Staple  Food 
(      David  F.  Houston,  Secretarr,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

By  j  Alva  A|ee,  Secretary,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

(  Clarence  Ousley,  Ass't  Secretary,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


Editor's  Note:  The  farm  labor  problem  has  for  some  time 
been  admittedly  serious.  It  now,  with  the  busiest  pari  of  the 
agricultural  season  approaching,  begins  to  show  signs  of  be- 
coming alarmingly  acute.  While  New  Jersey  does  not  rank 
among  the  chief  food  producing  states  of  the  union,  the  food 
grown  here  is,  nevertheless,  very  considerable  and  the  farmers 
in  New  Jersey  find  the  farm-labor  problem  especially  intensified 
for  them  because  of  the  vast  field  of  industrial  opportunities 
so  conveniently  accessible  to  labor. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  departments  of  both 
our  nation  and  state  are  looking  to  urban  dwellers,  who  so 
completely  depend  upon  the  farmer,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  nation,  the  farmers  and  themselves,  by  providing  the  nec- 
essary assistance  to  the  farmers  around  their  respective  mu- 
nicipalities. It  is  strictly  up  to  the  authorities  of  each  mu- 
nicipality, as  a  war  emergency  measure,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
farmers  of  their  region  are  not  obliged  to  further  curtail 
production  and  are  not  denied  sufficient  assistance  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  to  the  full  limit  of  their  agricultural  ability 

This  is  a  matter  which  if  neglected  by  the  policy  of  "Let 
George  do  it"  is  going  to  cause  trouble.  From  an  Arizona 
State  official  comes  the  suggestion  that  each  municipality  or- 
ganize its  male  adults,  whose  efforts  are  devoted  to  non-food- 
producing  activities  during  the  week,  for  farm  service  on 
Sundays.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  trenches  are  held  every 
hour  of  seven  days  each  week,  whereas  many  of  us,  for  whose 
protection  they  are  held,  quit  work  Saturday  at  12  M.  lo  re- 
sume at  8  or  9  A.  M.  on  the  following  Monday,  Much  effort 
during  these  hours  is  devoted  to  such  diversions  as  golf  and 
motoring  which,  however  valuable,  are  not  food -producing 
and  the  latter  even  consumes  gasoline,  a  commodity  growing 
more  valuable  daily.  The  increased  food  production  which 
would  result  from  the  utilization  of  such  labor,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  betterment  of  the  health  of  such  workers,  would  be 


Secretary  Houston  has  been  asked  to  consider  this  proposal. 
Whether  the  situation  is  critical  enough  for  him  to  recommend 
its  adoption  remains  to  be  seen  but  in  any  case  it  is  serious 
and  Secretary  Houston  is  depending,  as  he  states  below,  on 
the  urban  population  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Whatever  kind 
of  community  organization  is  effected  it  can  best  be  done,  in 
New  Jersey  at  least,  by  the  mayors,  both  as  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive of  their  municipality  and  Chairman  of  their  local  Council 
of  Defense,  taking  the  initiative. 

Municipal  officials  in  whose  cities  the  Federal- Slate- 
Municipal  Employment  Exchanges  exist  will  find  them  of 
assistance  if  needed.  Col.  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  has  made  these  exchanges  most  effective  as 


clearing  houses  of  labor  in  this  State.  Col.  Bryant  has  re- 
cently made  an  appeal  to  the  students  in  the  universities,  col- 
leges and  preparatory  schools  of  the  State  to  enlist  for  farm 
service  during  their  vacations.  This  will  help  but  will  not 
begin  to  relieve  the  situation.  Student  bodies  are  already 
much  depleted,  and  will  be  more  so,  by  enhstments  and  a  vast 
number  of  college  and  preparatory  students  in  New  Jersey 
will  soon  leave  for  their  homes  in  other  States,  where  their 
labor  may  help  to  relieve  the  general  labor  shortage  but  leave 
New  Jersey  to  solve  its  problem  by  other  means. 

Of  course,  it  is  essential  that  the  farmers  be  made  to  realize 
that  they  must  expect  to  properly  co-operate  by  providing 
satisfactory  working  conditions,  proper  treatment  and  fair 
and  reasonable  compensation.  Much  fair  criticism  might  be 
made  of  the  farmer  in  regard  to  his  tardiness  to  recognize 
that  agricultural  laborers  are  no  longer  land  serfs,  but  this 
is  no  time  to  indulge  in  such  criticisms,  rather  it  is  the  time 
to  help  and  dig. 


The  Situation  as  Presented  by  Secretary  Houston 

Some  time  ago  I  issued  a  statement  concerning  the 
farm-labor  problem.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  will 
be  farm-labor  difficulties  to  overcome  this  year  as  last 
and  that  in  certain  sections,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  large  industrial  centers,  the  difficulties  will  be 
acute.  The  lines  of  effort  were  indicated  along  which 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  through 
representatives  in  various  States  cooperating  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  other  agencies,  are  working 
to  furnish  assistance.  Briefly  restated,  these  agencies 
are  doing  the  following  things:  (a)  Making  a  survey 
of  the  farm-labor  situation  in  each  community  with  a 
view  to  discover  possible  surpluses  of  labor  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  assist  in  furnishing  labor  wherever  it  is 
needed;  (&)  assisting  again  in  shifting  labor  from  com- 
munity to  community  and  from  State  to  State,  as  in 
past  years;  (c)  promoting  fuller  cooperation  among 
farmers  in  the  same  community ;  (d)  making  available, 
so  far  as  possible,  high-school  boys  in  rural  districts 
who  have  had  experience  in  farming  and  who  are  not 
normally,  regularly  or  fully  employed  in  farming  oper- 
ations; (e)  making  every  effort  to  see  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  production  of  a  larger  supply 
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of  farm  machinery  and  its  fuller  use  as  a  supplement 
to  hand  labor. 


If  soldiers  are  wJllinE  to  serve  in  the  trenches,  to  dig 
ditches,  build  railroads,  and  risk  their  lives,  many  civil- 
ians can  well  afford  to  spare  a  part  of  their  time  to  serve 
in  the  furrows  and  in  the  harvest  fields.— Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


Last  year,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  the  farmers 
planted  the  largest  acreages  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation,  harvested  record  crops  of  most  important 
things  except  wheat,  and  succeeded  in  greatly  increas- 
ing the  number  of  live  stock.  Since  last  year  skilled 
farm  labor  has  been  given  deferred  classification  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  has  asked  for  power  to  furlough 
soldiers  of  the  National  Army  if  their  training  per- 
mits, so  that  they  may  return  to  their  farms  and  assist. 
It  is  believed  that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  can,  by 
effective  organization  and  cooperation,  with  such  as- 
sistance as  can  be  furnished,  again  overcome  labor  diffi- 
culties and  produce  large  quantities  of  foods,  feed- 
stuffs,  and  live  stock. 


It  will  not  be  too  much  to  ask  able-bodied  men  with 
farm  experience  to  aid  the  farmers  in  the  necessary  task 
of  maintaining  the  food  supply. — Secretary  of  Agricul- 


CoMMUNiTiEs  Must  be  Ready  to  Aid  Farmers 
There  is  an  opportunity  now  for  urbap  people  sym- 
pathetically and  constructively  to  study  the  farm-labor 
situation  and  to  render  assistance.  In  many  towns  and 
cities  there  are  men  who  have  had  farming  experience, 
who  are  able-bodied,  and  who  would  doubtless  be  will- 
ing to  serve  the  Nation  in  the  field  of  agriculture  at 
this  time.  Especially  for  the  seasonal  strains  of  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  and  harvesting,  it  will  not  be  too  much 
to  ask  such  men  to  aid  the  farmers  in  the  necessary 
undertaking  of  maintaining  and,  if  possible,  supple- 
menting the  food  supply  in  order  to  feed  the  armies 
and  to  sustain  the  civilian  population  behind  them.  If 
soldiers  are  willing  to  serve  in  the  trenches,  to  dig 
ditches,  build  railroads,  and  risk  their  lives,  many 
civilians  can  well  afford  to  spare  a  part  of  their  time 
to  serve  in  the  furrows  and  in  the  harvest  fields.  //  it 
appears  that  the  farmers  of  a  community  or  region  are 
not  able  to  secure  the  necessary  labor  by  the  usual 
methods,  then  the  leaders  in  the  town  or  city  immed- 
iately dependent  upon  that  region  should  organise,  es- 
tablish  touch  with  representative  farm  leaders,  and 


see  if  they  cannot  assist  in  solving  the  problem.  In  so 
doing  they  will  not  only  aid  the  farmers  of  the  Nation, 
but  they  will  vitally  contribute  to  their  own  well-being 
and  to  that  of  their  community. 

The  farmers  are  vnlHng  to  do  all  that  they  bHmtmely 
can,  but  where  their  labor  supply  cannot  be  furnished 
from  the  ordinary  sources,  it  must  be  recruited  from 
those  whose  very  sustenance  depends  upon  the  farm- 
ers. The  soldier  and  the  farmer  are  eager  to  do  their 
full  share;  the  soldier  is  taking  the  chances  of  losing 
his  life  and  the  farmer  is  risking  the  labors  of  a  year 
on  the  chance  of  the  seasons ;  both  incur  risks.  Very 
many  civilians  are  equally  eager  to  do  their  share,  but 
may  not  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  field 
of  agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  will 
render  every  possible  aid,  but  each  community  knows 
its  own  problems,  and  urban  people,  especially  business 
men,  could  cooperate  effectively  with  the  farmers  and 
also  render  much  assistance. 


'The  soldier  and  the  farmer  are  eager  to  do  their  full 
share  .  .  .  both  incur  risks.  Very  many  civilians  are 
equally  eager  to  do  their  share,  but  may  not  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  field  of  agriculture. — 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Six  hundred  copies  of  the  above  statement  of  Secretaiy 
Houston  were  furnished  in  franked  envelopes  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Council  of  Defense  with  the  request  that  they  be  ad- 
dressed and  mailed  to  the  Chairman  of  each  of  our  local  coun- 
cils. This  was  done.  At  the  same  time  the  following  commu- 
1  was  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  each  of  our  defense  units: 


March  28,  1918. 
To  THE  Chief  Executives  of  all  Municipalities: 

In  this  mail  we  are  sending  you  a  statement  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  entitled  "The 
City's  Part  in  Solving  the  Farm-Labor  Problem." 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  farm-labor  prob- 
lem is  a  very  serious  one  in  New  Jersey  and  from  the 
statements  of  all  those  in  authority,  who  are  attempt- 
ing a  solution  of  the  problem,  it  is  going  to  require  the 
cooperative  assistance  of  every  citizen,  to  solve  it. 

In  order  that  the  problem  as  stated  by  Secretary 
Houston,  might  be  depicted  as  it  particularly  applies 
to  New  Jersey,  the  Secretary  of  The  State  Council  of 
Defense  has  asked  Mr.  Alva  Agee,  head  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture  if  he  cared 
to  furnish  The  State  Council  of  Defense  with  a  state- 
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ment  to  go  to  the  Chief  Executives  of  our  municipali- 
ties explaining  the  problem  as  he  sees  it.  Mr.  Agee 
has  done  this  and  his  statement,  which  speaks  for  it- 
self, is  enclosed  herewith. 

We  ask  your  cooperation  and  support  in  attempting 
to  solve  this  serious  problem. 

Very  truly  yours, 
New  Jersey  State  Council  of  Defense 
By  Claude  H.  Anderson,  Secretary. 

The  Situation  as  Depicted  by  Secretary  Agee 
STATE  OF   NEW  JERSEY 

department  of  agriculture 

Alva  Agee,  Sec'y. 

Trenton 

March  25,  1918. 
Mr.  Claude  H.  Anderson,  Secretary, 
New  Jersey  State  Council  of  Defense, 
State  House,  Trenton,  New  Jersey : 
My  dear  Mr,  Anderson: 

I  thank  you  for  copy  of  a  statement  by  the  National 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  respecting  the  farm-labor 
problem  which  you  are  planning  to  send  to  the  Chief 
Executives  of  all  New  Jersey  municipalities. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Secretary  Houston  and  Mr.  Hoover 
called  half  a  dozen  men  from  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  to  Washington  for  two  days  conference 
with  themselves  and  the  War  Department.  The  ac- 
tual figures  of  destruction  of  shipping  by  submarines 
were  placed  before  us,  and  the  inability  of  the  allied 
countries  to  speed  up  their  shipbuilding  program  suf- 
ficiently to  balance  losses  by  submarines  before  the 
middle  of  the  summer  was  made  known.  It  is  clear 
that  our  gain  in  shipbuilding  over  destruction  by  sub- 
marines will  be  rapid  after  the  middle  of  the  year  and 
that  there  will  be  vessels  to  carry  wheat  and  meat 
from  Argentina  to  the  Allies  in  the  latter  part  of  1919. 
As  matters  stand,  our  Allies  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  food  they 
must  import  during  this  year  and  the  first  half  of  next 
year.  //  there  were  full  realisaiion  of  the  critical  situ- 
ation in  which  we  are  now  placed,  our  farmers  would 
be  supplied  with  plenty  of  labor  through  .voluntary  of- 
fering on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  pro- 
duction absolutely  essential  to  the  winning  of  Ike  war: 

The  labor  survey  mentioned  by  Secretary  Houston 
has  been  made  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  do  all  within  its  power  to  serve  our 
producers,  but  necessarily  that  power  is  limited.  The 
labor  of  boys  will  be  more  effective  this  year  than 
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last,  but  the  dependence  of  our  Allies  upon  us  for  their 
food  is  so  great  on  account  of  impossibility  of  using 
any  ships  for  transportation  of  food  from  Argentina, 
which  lies  twice  as  far  from  England  as  does  the 
United  States,  that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that 
the  production  of  food  in  this  country  be  increased. 
Our  farmers  are  inclined  to  plant  a  greater  acreage 
than  there  is  noxv  labor  in  sight  to  cultivate  and  har- 
vest, but  they  need  assurance  at  once  that  patriotic 
people  who  are  not  engaged  directly  in  work  essential 
to  winning  the  war  will  gladly  help  them  in  the  busiest 
seasons  of  the  year.  We  cannot  expect  men  to  plant 
when  there  is  certainty  that  there  will  not  be  labor  to 
cultivate  and  harvest,  and  I  hope  that  the  Stale  Coun- 
cil of  Defense,  through  your  efforts  can  cause  assur- 
ance  to  go  to  the  farmers  of  the  stale  that  necessary 
labor  will  be  provided.  It  is  a  time  for  individual  and 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  those  whose  labor  now 
is  not  counting  for  the  utmost  in  tinnning  this  war. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Alva  Agee. 


The  Situation  as  Viewed  by  Asastant  Secretary 
Ousley 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON 

April  3,  1918. 
Mr,  Claude  H,  Anderson, 

Secretary,  New  Jersey  Council  of  Defense, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  yours  of  March  28  with  copies  of  corre- 
spondence between  yourself  and  Mr,  Agee.  I  trust 
that  you  will  neglect  no  opportunity  to  lay  upon  the 
communities  of  your  state,  especially  upon  the  towns 
and  cities  adjacent  to  the  farming  regions,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  mcbilisiing  men  of  farm  experience 
for  furnishing  the  needed  labor  to  the  farmers  at  the 
particular  moments  of  heavy  demand.  As  Mr.  Agee 
says,  "our  farmers  arc  inclined  to  plant  a  greater  acre- 
age than  there  is  now  labor  in  sight  to  cultivate  and 
harvest."  I  think  in  fact  that  the  plantings  will  be 
fully  as  great  if  not  greater  than  last  year,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  demands  for  labor  in  the  industries  there 
are  not  enough  men  seeking  employment  to  supply  the 
■farmers  with  their  needs  for  cultivating  and  harvest- 
ing. There  is  no  law  under  which  men  may  be  coerced 
to  work  on  farms,  nor  can  the  government  create 
labor.  The  necessity  therefore  exists  for  men  in  the 
towns  and  cities  who  are  not  engaged  in  necessary  tn- 
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duslries  or  -a-lto  can  be  spared  for  a  ftiv  days  al  a  time, 
io  go  to  the  farms.  Under  the  circumstances,  there  is 
no  relief  whatever  except  by  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion and  by  the  power  of  local  community  action.  Each 
town  must  realise  its  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and 
in  its  own  2vay  and  under  its  own  circumstances  must 
do  ail  that  is  possible  to  relieve  the  situation  if  the 
necessary  food  production  is  to  be  maintained.  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there  are  enough  ablebodied 
men  doing  useless  things  in  the  towns  and  cities  to 
furnish  the  necessary  labor,  but  there  is  not  enough 
labor  if  urban  citizens  insist  upon  keeping  their  full 
supplement  of  servants  and  upon  maintaining  the 
ordinary  peace  conveniences,  because  the  fanners  can 
not  work  miracles. 

The  crops  were  harvested  in  many  places  last  sum- 
mer by  the  use  of  town  men  of  farm  experience  and 
the  same  thing  will  have  to  be  done  this  summer  in 
greater  degree. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Clarence  Ol'slev, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


\  jsr^rj^'^^m^ 


Better  have  a  tender  conscience  for  the  record 

of  70ur  bouse. 
And  your  own  share  in  the  work  which  they 
have  done, 
Though  your  private  conscience  aches 
With  your  personal  mistakes, 
And  you  don't  amount  to  very  much  alone. 

Than  to  be  yourself  as  spotless  as  a  baby  one 

year  old. 
Your  domestic  habits  wholly  free  from  blame. 
While  the  company  you  stand  with 

Is  a  thing  to  curse  a  land  with. 
And  your  public  life  is  undiluted  shame. 

For  the  deeds  men  do  together  are  what  saves 

the  world  to-day — 
By  our  common  public  work  we  stand  or  f  all— 
And  your  fraction  of  the  sin 
Of  the  office  you  are  in 
Is  the  sin  that's  going  to  damn  you,  after  all  I 
—Charlotte  Perkins  Gllman. 
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To  All  Nonicipal  Execntives: 

The  Mayor  of  every  City,  Town,  Borough 
and  Village  and  the  Chairman  of  every  Town- 
ship Committee,  aa  Chief  Executive  of  hi* 
municipality,  aa  chairman  of  his  Local  Coun- 
cil of  Defense  and  the  legal  and  official  re- 
presentative of  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
is    invited    and     expected    to   attend    the 

State  War 
Conference 

AT 

Trenton,  Tuesday,  Nay  7 

This  Conference  will  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  Jersey  State  Council  of 
Defense  at  the  suggestion  of,  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with,  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
and  the  Speaking  Division  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  is  to  get 
together  workers  in  all  war  activities  in  the 
State  to  bear  messages  from  authorities  in 
Washington  and  to  consider  the  problems 
of  each  and  the  co^irdination  of  the  whole. 
This  means  that  more  than  1,000  delegates 
will  be  present  representing  the  following 
war  activities:  State  Council  of  Defense, 
Local  Councils  of  Defense,  Liberty  Loan 
workers.  War  Loan  Organization,  Chairmen 
of  all  Red  Cross  Chapters,  State  and  Local 
Representatives  of  Women's  Committee, 
Four  Minute  Men,  State  and  Local  Food  Ad- 
minutrators.  State  and  Local  Fuel  Adminis- 
trators, State  and  Local  Legal  Committees  of 
State  Council,  Representatives  of  State  Agri- 
cultural Department  and  each  County  Agri- 
cultural Demonstrator,  Representatives  of 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Educa- 
tional Agencies. 

United  States  Senator  James  Hamilton 
Lewis,  of  Illinois,  will  be  the  Chief  Speaker. 

You  are  expected  to  attend. 
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Recent  Developments  in  the  Public  Utility 

Field  Affecting  Franchise  Policies 

and  Municipal  Ownerships 

A  Consideration  of  the  Development  of  a  Constructive  Franchise  Policy 
in  the  United  States 

Beint  ■  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Frnncliite*  of  the  National  MnnicipMl  League,  presented  at  the  Twenty -third  Jimtual 

CoDTention  of  the  Lea^ne.  Detroit,  Miohifan,  NoTCmber  22.  1917.     The  report  wa*  (itfaed  hj  Dr.  Delo*  F. 

Wiloox.  Cbairmaiii  WiUJam  M.  LeitvrMtn,  Horalia  M.  Polloch,  Charlet  Richardton  and 

Clinioo  Roier*  Woodruff,  Committee  oa  Franohiiet 

Br  Deloi  F.  Wilooi,  Fh.D.> 

Consulting  Franchise  and  Public   Vtility  Expert,  New  York. 


The  Chicago  street  railway  settlement  ordinances 
adopted  in  1907  are  universally  recognized  as  a  prin- 
cipal landmark  in  the  development  of  a  constructiv; 
franchise  policy  in  the  United  States.  They  estab- 
lished an  elaborate  contractual  relation  between  the 
city  and  the  operating  companies,  with  provision  for 
the  immediate  rehabilitation  of  the  hnes  and  improve- 
ment of  the  service,  coupled  with  provisions  for  future 
extensions  and  continuous  control  of  equipment.  They 
definitely  fixed  the  investment  then  in  service  and  pro- 
vided the  means  for  measuring  the  additions  to  it  from 
time  to  time.  They  put  into  effect  a  plan  for  the 
division  of  profits  between  the  city  and  the  companies, 
procured  for  the  city  the  right  to  take  over  the  street 
railway  system  at  any  time  upon  paying  the  fixed  pur- 
chase price,  and  created  a  street  railway  purchase  fund 
into  which  the  city's  share  of  the  profits  was  to  be 
placed.  These  resettlement  ordinances  applied  to  the 
surface  street  railway  lines  only  and  now,  after  ten 
years  of  experience  with  these  franchises,  the  city  of 
Chicago  is  striving  to  bring  about  a  new  resettlement 
that  will  include  the  elevated  railroads  and  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  construction  of  much-needed 
subways. 

State  Control  in  Chicago 

At  this  critical  time  in  the  development  of  its  street 

railway  policy,  Chicago  is  embarrassed  by  the  substan- 

t  From  March,  1918,  number  of  National  Municipal  Review. 

•  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Franchises  of  the  Nation- 
al Municipal  League.  Now  employed  by  the  New  Jersey  Slale 
League  of  Municipalities  as  special  expert  consultant  in  the 
application  of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Co.  for  increased 
rates  on  its  lines  in  146  municipalities  of  the  State.  Case  now 
pending  before  the  New  Jersey  Public  Utility  Commission. 


tial  limitation  of  the  powers  of  home  rule  which  it  has 
heretofore  enjoyed  with  respect  to  the  regulation  and 
control  of  public  utilities.  The  legal  doctrine  that  a 
state  public  service  commission,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  by  delegation  from  the  legislature,  has 
authority  over  the  rates  and  service  of  local  public 
utilities,  without  regard  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
local  franchises,  has  been  spreading  rapidly  over  the 
United  States  during  the  past  few  years,  and  has  now 
been  definitely  established  in  the  state  of  Illinois  by 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  rendered  in  April, 
1917,  in  the  case  of  Chicago  v.  O'Connell.  This  de- 
cision is  so  radical  and  has  so  much  significance  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  constructive  franchise 
policies  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  its  implications.  The  state  public  utilities  com- 
mission of  Illinois,  assuming  jurisdiction  over  the  street 
railways  of  Chicago  and  disregarding  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  ordinances  of  1907,  issued  an  order  in  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  requiring  the  companies  to  operate  their 
cars  at  intervals  to  be  determined  by  methods  pre- 
scribed in  the  order;  to  provide  "turn-back"  sen-ice  in 
the  loop  district;  to  submit  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
rerouting  the  cars  in  order  to  secure  maximum  track 
capacity;  to  acquire  the  additional  equiment  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  order : 
to  install  trailers  during  the  rush  hours ;  to  submit  to 
the  commission  plans  for  all  new  passenger  cars,  and 
for  the  remodeling  of  old  ones,  for  its  approval  as  to 
the  width  of  passage  ways,  height  of  steps,  type  and 
location  of  seats,  platform  arrangements,  etc.,  and  to 
do  certain  other  things  considered  by  the  commission 
to  be  requisite  for  the  rendering  of  adequate  service. 
This  order  did  not  undertake  to  revise  the  schedule  of 
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rates  and  transfers,  but  confined  itself  to  matters  di- 
rectly affecting  service.  The  city  of  Chicago  brought 
injunction  proceedings  to  prevent  the  commission  from 
enforcing  the  order.  The  city  contended  that  the  set- 
tlement ordinances  and  the  ordinance  passed  in  1913 
requiring  unified  operation  of  the  surface  car  lines  con- 
stituted valid  and  binding  contracts  between  the  city 
and  the  companies,  and  that  the  commission's  order 
violated  the  obligations  of  these  contracts  and  deprived 
the  city  of  the  jurisdiction  and  control  over  street  rail- 
ways conferred  upon  it  by  the  state  constitution.  The 
street  railway  companies  were  party  defendants  in  the 
case,  but  they  filed  a  cross  bill  by  means  of  which  they 
virtually  took  the  same  position  as  the  city  in  the  liti- 
gation. 

The  provision  of  the  state  constitution  upon  which 
the  city  relied  prohibits  the  legislature  from  granting 
the  right  to  construct  and  operate  a  street  railroad 
within  any  municipality  "without  requiring  the  con- 
sent of  the  local  authorities  having  the  control  of  the 
street  or  highway  proposed  to  be  occupied  by  such 
street  railroad,"  The  supreme  court  in  previous  cases 
had  stated  that  "the  constitution  commits  to  the  city 
the  control  of  the  operation  of  street  railways  in  its 
streets,"  and  upon  this  declaration  the  city  of  Chicago 
placed  great  reliance.  In  this  case,  however,  the  court 
said  that  the  statement  just  quoted  "merely  means  that 
the  constitution  has  conferred  upon  the  city  power  to 
determine  whether  street  railways  shall  be  operated 
upon  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  if  so  upon  what  streets. 
To  this  extent,  and  no  further,  the  constitution  has 
committed  to  the  city  the  control  of  the  operation  of 
street  railways  in  its  streets."  This  disposed  of  any 
home  rule  guaranty  in  the  state  constitution. 
Franchise  Contracts  and  the  Police  Power 
The  court  then  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  police 
power  with  respect  to  its  bearing  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Illinois  public  utilities  commission  to  disregard 
or  override  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Chicago 
street  railway  settlement  franchises.  The  court  admit- 
ted that  the  city's  contention  was  "undoubtedly  sound 
so  far  as  the  contracts  relate  to  malters  which  do  not 
affect  the  public  safely,  welfare,  comfort  or  conveni- 
ence." What  these  matters  may  be  was  in  part  indica- 
ted. "Thus,  the  grant  of  the  right  to  the  railway  com- 
panies," said  the  court,  "to  construct  and  operate  street 
railways  in  the  city,  the  agreement  to  divide  the  net 
receipts  between  the  railway  companies  and  the  city, 
and  the  option  given  to  the  city  to  purchase  the  rail- 
way properties  at  a  certain  price  are  all  matters  which 
do  not  affect  the  public  safety,  welfare,  comfort  or 


convenience,  because  it  is  itnmateriai  to  the  public  what 
person  or  corporation  operates  the  railways,  or  -what 
disposition  is  made  of  the  profits,  and  over  those  mat- 
ters neither  the  state  nor  the  state  public  utilities  com- 
mission has  any  control  by  virtue  of  the  police  power." 
As  to  the  matters  covered  by  the  commission's  order 
which  were  involved  in  this  litigation,  the  court  said: 
"The  order  requires  only  such  things  to  be  done  by  the 
railway  companies  as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission, improve  the  service  furnished  the  public,  and 
in  so  far  as  the  order  conflicts  with  the  ordtnances  con- 
cerning such  matters,  the  order  of  the  commission  su- 
persedes and  sets  aside  the  provisions  of  the  ordinaa- 
ces,  but  does  not,  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tional prohibitions,  impair  the  obligations  of  any  con- 
tract, because  the  city  had  no  power  to  contract  awDv 
any  of  the  police  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  legis- 
lature." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  court  does  not  in  this  ca^c 
mention  rate-fixing  either  among  those  powers  which 
are  not  included  in  the  police  powers  or  among  those 
which  are.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  decisions  of 
other  courts  that  the  fixing  of  rates  is  to  be  regarded 
as  falling  within  the  province  of  the  police  power,  and, 
by  the  reasoning  of  the  Illinois  court  in  this  case,  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  question  arose  the  court  would  ui*old 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  public  utilities  commission 
to  set  aside  or  revise  the  schedule  of  fares  and  trans- 
fers prescribed  in  the  Chicago  settlement  ordinances. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  following  language  of  the  court 
is  especially  ominous  with  respect  to  the  free  develop- 
ment of  municipal  policy  looking  toward  the  control 
and  ultimate  acquisition  of  street  railways  in  accord- 
ance with  procedure  estatiished  by  resettlement  fran- 
chises. "If  the  city  of  Chicago,"  said  the  court,  "in 
entering  into  contracts  with  the  railroad  companies 
has  seen  fit  to  make  its  option-  to  purchase  the  street 
railway  system,  or  its  right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
net  receipts  derived  from  the  operation  of  this  system, 
or  any  other  rights  reserved  to  it  by  the  ordinances, 
dependent  upon  the  non-exercise  of  the  police  power 
by  the  state,  it  cannot  be  heard  to  complain  that  by  the 
exercise  of  the  police  po^ver  by  the  stale,  through  the 
state  public  utilities  commission,  it  will  lose  its  right 
to  those  benefits  reserved  to  it  by  the  ordinances." 

A  Critical  Situation 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  condition  brought 

about  by  the  development  of  the  law  as  typified  in  this 

case,  coupled  with  the  financial  difficulties  in  which 

street   railway  companies  generally  are  now  findii^ 

(Continued  onpage  151.) 
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Community  Music* 


Br  Arthur  Farwell 

New  York  City 


During  the  past  few  years  the  term  "community 
music"  has  come  into  striking  prominence.  Musical 
activities  of  the  people  of  an  unprecedented  sort  have 
sprung  up  everywhere  throughout  the  country  and  the 
daily  and  periodical  press  has  given  to  these  activities 
an  amount  of  space  and  attention  never  accorded  to 
the  traditional  aflfairs  of  the  "musical  world"  of  con- 
cert,  opera   and   recital.     Scarcely   any   fact 


individuals  into  the  mass-emotion  necessary   for  the 
carrying  of  great  common  objects. 

Scarcely  anyone  will  pretend  that  the  community 
music  movement  indicates  a  sudden  devotion  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  art  of  music  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple generally,  although  such  a  cultivation  will  un- 
doubtedly be  increased  by  the  movement,  The  man 
who  finds  a  new  joy  in  singing  weekly  with  a  "corn- 


American  life  of  to-day  is  more  striking  than  this  munity  chorus"  will  seldom  give  more  attention  than 

outburst  of  the  musical  idea  among  the  people.     Mu-  he  did  before  to  the  study  of  music  as  an  art.     He 

nicipal  concerts  of  unusual  character,  civic  music  as-  simply  finds  joy  in  expressing  himself,  where  before 

sociations,  symphony  and  other  concerts  at  popular  he  had  no  oii^rtunity  for  expression.     Nevertheless 

prices,  pageants  and  community  masques  and  dramas  we  must  go  to  the  development  of  the  art  af  music  in 

with  music,  music  school  settlements,  people's  music  the  United  States  to  find  the  direct  antecedents  of  the 

leagues,  community  choruses,  community  orchestras,  community  music  movement. 


community  Christmas  trees  with  music,  "song  and 
light"  festivals,  these  and  many  others  are  the  forms 
which  the  new  activities  have  taken.  Such  a  wide- 
spread flowering  of  the  musical  idea  throughout  a 
great  nation  which  has  never  before  witnessed  such  a 
phenomenon  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a 
new  and  significant  principle  is  operating  among  us, 
which  it  is  important  to  understand  and  to  direct  with 
intelligence. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  these  matters,  it  may  be 
said  in  a  word  that  this  entire  movement  is  the  first 
broad  response  of  democracy  to  the  musical  idea. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  serious  wrong  not  to  add  at 
once  to  this  explanation  that  the  phenomenon  has  a 
further  significance  which  must  be  regarded  as  spirit- 


Aristocratic  Art 
It  was  not  so  very  long  ago,  a  matter  of  twenty 
years  or  so,  that  one  frequently  heard  from  the  devo- 
tees of  music,  that  it  was  essentially  an  aristocratic 
art,  necessarily  to  be  appreciated  only  by  the  few,  and 
that  to  democratize  music  would  be  to  ruin  the  art. 
From  our  point  of  view  to-day  we  see  how  little  faith 
these  persons  (and  there  are  a  few  of  them  still  among 
us)  had  in  music  itself,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  must, 
by  virtue  of  its  own  nature,  ever  strive  toward  and  at- 
tain at  last  the  high  and  the  beautiful,  whether  it  is 
the  concern  oi  the  few  or  of  the  many.  The  antici- 
pation of  the  confusion  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day in  this  matter  appalled  them ;  they  could  not  s 


ual  and  mystical.  Music  is  a  mystical  art,  dealing  beyond  the  inevitable  artistic  mght,  the  dawn  which 
with  the  elusive  and  intangible  stuff  of  human  emo-  w«  ^re  now  beginning  to  perceive,  of  a  great  move- 
tions.  and  when  the  mass-emotion  of  a  nation  catches  ""ent  which  is  to  liberate  more  truly  than  ever  before 
mcerned  with  '^^  spirit  of  music  among  mankind.  The  corollary 
of  this  aristocratic  attitude  was  musical  philanthropy. 


fire,  with  a  movement  most  directly 
the  emotions,  it  argues  that  there  is  a  vast  and  im- 
measurable human  force  seeking  expression  which, 
once  it  is  liberated,  has  a  definite  part  to  pkiy  in  the 
general  evolution  of  the  nation.  It  is  highly  signifi- 
cant that  this  phenomenon  should  take  place  at  a  time 
of  world-upheaval,  when  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
the  nation  are  pressing  for  expression  and  for  realiza- 
tion in  action.  Nothing,  excepting  religion,  with  which 
music  is  so  intimately  connected,  is  so  powerful  as 
music,  and  especially  song,  in  welding  the  emotions  of 

*  Reprinted  from  National  Municipal  Review  of  March,  1918. 


Certain  of  the  great  musical  organizations  handed  out 
a  little  charity  in  the  form  of'wage-eamers'  concerts," 
and  the  astonishing  discovery  was  made  that  even 
among  the  "people"  there  were  those  who  found  some- 
thing real  in  the  music  of  the  masters. 

People's  Sjmiphony 
From  that  point  it  was  a  short  step  to  giving  the 
people  a  voice  and  a  hand  in  the  management  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  public  musical  affairs.    Series. of  "peo- 
ple's symphony  concerts"  and  symphony  concerts  at 
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popular  prices  were  undertaken  in  many  places,  some- 
times as  an  extension  of  the  work  of  existing  sym- 
phony societies,  and  sometimes  as  new  organizations. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  enormous  growth  of  the  musi- 
cal life  of  the  United  States  along  the  older  lines  was 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  new  movement,  especially  in 
the  creation  of  the  machinery  of  musical  presentation. 
The  spirit  of  the  new  movement,  however,  did  not 
come  from  that  older  musical  life  and  its  commercial- 
ized and  socially  restricted  affairs,  but  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  from  the  growing  enlightenment  and  desire 
that  animated  them.  And  this  enlightenment  and  de-  ■ 
sire  arose  in  very  great  measure  through  the  news- 
paper, the  magazine,  the  movies,  the  phonograph  and 
the  player-piano.  Through  these  channels,  ramifying 
to  every  community  and  every  element  of  the  com- 
munity, reaching  out  to  the  97  per  cent  of  the  people 
never  reached  by  concert  or  opera;  the  people  became 
informed  of  the  musical  doings  of  the  world,  and  be-' 
came  familiar  with  music  that  could  mean  something 
to  them  beyond  the  primitive  gratifications  of  popular 
song  and  dance  music.  From  the  general  desire  to 
come  closer  to  the  spirit  and  the  deed  of  music  arose 
the  will  to  create  the  community  music  movement. 
Art  and  Life 
Then  arose  the  need  of  bridging  the  gulf  between 
the  art  of  music  and  the  life  of  the  people.  The  demo- 
cratic idea  had  prevailed,  but  how  was  it  to  be  real- 
ized? At  this  point  the  pure  ray  of  musical  art  splits 
upon  the  many  faceted  prism  of  American  life  and 
thought.  As  many  democratic  musical  activities  now 
arose  as  there  were  people  with  theories  of  what  was 
to  be  done  and  initiative  to  carry  their  ideas  into  ac- 
tion. These  activities  were  characterized  and  classi- 
fied by  the  degree  of  their  closeness  to  or  departure 
from  the  older  forms  of  activity.  With  some,  dem- 
ocracy in  music  meant  nothing  more  than  to  set  before 
more  of  the  people  the  identical  productions  which 
constituted  the  affairs  of  the  restricted  musical  hfe  of 
an  earlier  day.  The  general  thought  at  first  was  that 
there  was  but  one  true  substance  and  form  of  musi- 
cal activity,  namely,  the  symphony  or  other  high  class 
concert  exactly  as  it  had  always  been  known ;  and  that 
if  the  people  could  not  partake  of  this  particular  kind 
of  feast,  then,  in  the  name  of  musical  art,  there  was 
no  other  feast  to  partake  of.  All  the  great  music  that 
was  to  be  had  already  been  written ;  the  form  in  which 
it  was  to  be  presented  had  already  been  long  estab- 
'ished.  The  people  were  to  come  and  go — passive  and 
receptive  shadows,  with  no  creative  part  in  the  trans- 
action. 


This  idea  was  altogether  too  close  to  the  old  regime 
to  prosper  greatly.  Symphony  concerts  at  popular 
prices,  even  where  the  people  have  a  voice  in  their 
management,  cannot  show  the  way  through.  The  first 
reason  is  that  most  people  have  never  heard  symphon- 
ies and  are  not  prepared  to  think  that  they  would  like 
them.  To  the  mass  of  the  people  the  symphony  is 
supposed  to  be  "high  brow"  and  dry,  and  to  offer  a 
symphony  concert  at  five  cents  a  seat  in  a  community 
new  to  the  movement  would  allure  but  few.  Second- 
ly, the  conditions  under  which  symphony  concerts  are 
commonly  given  are  the  product  of  a  social  condition 
foreign  to  the  people  generally,  who  are  neither  happy 
nor  at  home  in  the  diamond  horseshoe  of  either  the 
opera  house  or  concert  hall. 

Municipal  Concerts 

A  thoroughly  sympathetic  relation  of  the  people  to 
symphony  concerts  was,  however,  established  at  the 
municipal  concerts  of  New  York  in  Central  Park  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Gaynor  administration  in  1910, 
when  the  writer,  as  supervisor  of  municipal  concerts, 
was  enabled  to  experiment  in  the  matter  on  a  large 
scale.  Here,  without  having  to  overcome  their  pre- 
judices against  symphonies  to  the  extent  of  paying 
even  a  small  fee,  the  people  could  come  out  and  hear 
them  gratis,  under  absolutely  democratic  conditions. 
The  result  was  the  production  of  a  new  host  of  in- 
satiable symphony  lovers,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
popular  symphonic  concerts  at  a  small  price  can  be 
given  with  a  measure  of  success  in  large  halls  such  as 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

Municipal  concerts  afford  a  much  more  direct  way 
of  reaching  the  people  than  do  semi-private  popular 
symphonic  enterprises.  The  trouble  here  is  that  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  municipal  concerts  usually  arc 
without  musical  knowledge  or  ideals,  and  without 
faith  that  the  people  want  something  good.  Politics 
is  the  tomb  of  music.  The  New  York  municipal  con- 
certs already  referred  to  presented  an  imsual  oppor- 
tunity. A  degenerate  epoch  of  political  band  leaders 
had  brought  matters  to  an  open  scandal  in  1909,  and 
the  incoming  reform  administration  undertook  to  rec- 
tify the  situation.  The  most  radical  reform  was  the 
substitution  of  symphony  orchestras  for  bands  at  the 
Mail  in  Central  Park,  and  these  concerts  quickly  be- 
came immensely  popular  and  drew  great  crowds.  They 
were  given  every  night  through  the  summer,  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons. 

The  programs  included  many  of  the  great  orchestral 
works  of  such  composers  as  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert,   Weber,    Tschaikowsky,    Wagner    and    \'erdi. 
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"Symphony  night,"  on  Wednesdays,  became  immedi- 
ately the  great  function  of  the  week.  The  crowds 
were  quiet  as  a  church  congregation,  and  aside  from 
ushering  duties,  the  pohce  had  nothing  to  do,  and  the 
services  of  only  three  or  four  were  required.  The 
great  point  of  knowledge  gained  from  these  concerts 
was  that  the  message  of  the  great  composers  is  for  all 
the  people,  and  in  particular  that  a  still  little  under- 
stood law  of  crowd  psychology  provides  for  the  short- 
circuiting  of  an  educational  process  by  a  spiritual  one; 
for  it  was  found  that  such  a  crowd  is  unlimited  in  its 
receptivity,  and  under  the  right  conditions  receives 
easily  and  gladly  any  great  music  whatsoever,  music 
in  which  it  would  be  dilHcult  or  impossible  to  interest 
the  members  of  the  crowd  individually.  This  principle 
is  at  the  base  of  all  community  music  enterprise,  and 
its  understanding  is  essential  to  the  success  of  such 
endeavor.  That  it  is  not  generally  understood  is  plen- 
tifully evident,  and  it  is  still  commonly  supposed  that 
a  long  process  of  education  is  required  before  the  peo- 
ple can  enjoy  the  music  of  the  masters.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  the  great  orchestral  music  of  the 
world  is  not  written  with  a  view  to  outdoor  perform- 
ance, and  that  it  is  therefore  essential  to  provide  the 
best  possible  acoustic  conditions.  Either  there  must 
be  an  augmented  string  section  of  the  orchestra,  or  a 
proper  reflecting  sound  shell  should  be  provided. 
From  the  democratic  and  social  standpoint,  however, 
municipal  concerts  present  an  ideal  line  of  advance, 
though  not  until  musical  considerations,  reinforced  by 
the  special  knowledge  referred  to,  are  placed  above 
political  manipulation,  can  the  immense  possibilities 
of  such  concerts  be  realized. 

Civic  Music  Leagues 
.  The  extended  use  of  school  buildings  for  community 
purposes  afford  also  a  large  field  of  activity.  "Peo- 
ple's" and  "civic"  music  leagues  and  associations,  as 
well  as  "community  centers"  are  making  the  greatest 
use  of  this  opportunity.  Free  concerts  for  the  people 
are  given  by  such  organizations  in  school  buildings  in 
cities  throughout  the  country.  The  artists  contribute 
their  services  or  are  paid  small  sums.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  good 
music  has  been  widely  extended  through  such  activi- 
ties, and  much  done  toward  creating  the  soil  of  a  musi- 
cal nation.  The  chief  criticism  which  may  be  made 
of  this  phase  of  the  movement  is  that  it  is  not  power- 
ful enough  in  its  effects.  The  programs  are  apt  to  be 
too  slight  and  the  audiences  too  small  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  emotions  and  ideals  great  enough  for  the  needs 
of  the  time.    The  Civic  Music  Association  of  Chicago 
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has  perhaps  canvassed  these  possibilities  as  thoroughly 
as  any  similar  association,  with  many  excellent  results, 
though  its  activities  have  extended  far  beyond  the  pos- 
sibilities afforded  by  the  school  buildings. 

Community  Pageants  and  Masques 
A  new  and  all-important  principle  came  into  oper- 
ation with  the  advent  of  the  community  pageant  and 
masque — the  participation  of  the  people  themselves,  in- 
stead of  their  mere  presence  as  auditors.  This  repre- 
sented a  great  step  forward  in  the  democratization  of 
the  dramatic  and  musical  arts.  The  movement  for  the 
community  pageant,  usually  a  local  historical  celebra- 
tion, was  well  under  way  in  1913.  Its  antecedents  were 
the  English  pageants,  though  while  these  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  ancient  history  of  their  localities,  seldom 
bringing  it  up  closer  to  the  present  than  four  hundred 
years,  the  American  cities  and  towns  began  perforce 
but  one  or  two  hundred  years  back,  and  carried  the 
pageant  into  the  present  day  and  its  problems,  and 
usually  concluded  with  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  future.  In  these  pageants  the  townspeople  par- 
ticipated in  every  conceivable  way,  dramatically,  music- 
ally, both  in  St  ru  mentally  and  chorally,  in  the  dance,  in 
state  management,  and  in  the  making  of  costumes  and 
properties.  The  result  was  an  extent  and  intensity  of 
interest  beyond  anything  previously  experienced. 
Every  member  of  the  community  could  be,  and  a  great 
proportion  were,  directly  active  in  the  production  of 
the  pageant.  Since  its  object  was  the  celebration  of 
local  history  and  the  stimulating  of  local  pride,  it  was 
both  interesting  and  comprehensible  to  everyone.  For 
a  practical  everyday  community  suddenly  to  discover 
that  it  was  able  to  create  an  immense  drama-music- 
dance  art-work  of  great  beauty  was  a  memorable  sur- 
prise. The  pageant  has  opponents  who  take  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  transitory  orgy  of  community  en- 
deavor, depleting  the  community,  and  leaving  no  valu- 
able influence  or  activity  in  its  train.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anyone  who  ever  took  an  active  part  in  the  production 
of.  such  a  pageant  has  held  this  view.  A  pageant, 
beautifully  carried  out,  is  a  great  vision,  and  exper- 
ience has  often  shown  that  both  the  beholding  of  and 
the  participation  in  such  a  great  expression  of  the 
communal  life  has  given  to  the  individual  life  a  mo- 
ment of  beauty  and  expansion  which  has  influenced  its 
entire  course  and  bequeathed  to  it  one  of  its  most 
joyous  and  enduring  memories  and  inspirations.  It 
is  also  almost  inevitable  that  a  pageant  will  leave  be- 
hind it  permanent  organizations  of  various  partici- 
pating groups,  such  as  chorus  or  orchestra,  folk-dance 
(Continued  on  page  153.) 
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Brick  Pavements 

A  Rebuttal  to  Statements  of  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Greenou^h  in  the 

March  Number  of  New  Jersey  Municipalities 

By  Arthur  H.  Helder 

Landscape  Architect,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  23rd  inst.  enclosing  a  letter  Mr.  Greenough  is  right  in  his  statement  that  I  made 

from  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Greenough,  Chief  Engineer  for  no  distinction  as  regards  traffic  conditions  in  making 

the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  my  statement   relating  to  brick  pavements.     In  this 

in  which  Mr.  Greenough  appears  to  take  issue  with  connection  I  speak  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 


certain  statements  set  forth  in  my  article  on  "Pave- 
ments" which  appeared  in  your  January  number  of 
New  Jersey  Municipalities, 

Mr.  Greenough  appears  to  misunderstand  me  in  re- 
gard to  my  opinion  regarding  the  concrete  base  for 


landscape  architect  and  city  planner.  Under  no  consid- 
eration whatever  would  I  advocate  a  brick  pavement 
upon  residence  streets  or  those  thorou^fares  of  a 
city  demanding,  by  virtue  of  their  use  and  surround- 
ings, the  more  quiet  impression  of  traffic  as  well  as  the 


brick  pavements  by  infering  that,  by  my  saying  there  esthetic  appearance  of  the  street  or  avenue.     Brick 

is  the  best  success  obtained  by  use  of  the  concrete  base,  pavements  are  good  for  thoroughfares  carrying  heavier 

I  cannot  see  how  he  can  infer  from  this  my  advocating  traffic  and  where  the  quietness  of  travel  and  the  resil- 

nothing  but  a  brick  pavement  laid  upon  such  a  base,  iency  of  the  pavement  so  conducive  to  pleasure  of 

Good  results  may  be  obtained  when  such  pavements  travel  are  not  considered  as  important  factors.     It  is 

are  laid  upon  suitably  conditioned  subsoils,  rolled  slag,  a  question  in  my  mind  if  brick  pavements  even  those  of 

gravel  and  broken  stone  as  Mr,  Greenough  states  but  a  vitrified  brick,  can  stand  up  under  a  too  heavy  traffic 

I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  brick  pavement  outside  of  unless  upon  the  base  being  of  the  firmest  character  and 

that  laid  upon,  the  firm  foundation  of  a  concrete  base  the  grade  at  least  a  normal  one,  not  overly  steep.    I 

properly  constructed,  that  does  not  sooner  or  later  give  agree  that  Cleveland  is  not  alone  in  her  advocating  of 

evidence  of  occasional  depression  or  unevenness  in  brick  pavements  as  such  pavements  are  very  univer- 

one  way  or  another  unless,  of  course,  precaution  is  ex-  sally  used  throughout  our  American  cities  having  pave- 

ercised  in  the  preparation  of  the  base  to  eliminate  any  ments  ranging  in  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  efTacacious 

possible  seepage  of  moisture  below  the  brick  to  soak  municipal  paving.    I  trust  that  Qeveland's  brick  streets 

and  loosen  the  compactness  of  the  base.   We  know  that  are  kept  up  better  than  the  majority  of  brick  pavements 

this  danger  is  entirely  eliminated  in  the  concrete  base  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  and  to  ride  over  that 

and  I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocator  in  the  have  been  constructed  upon  "natural  sand  foundation." 

"ounce  of  prevention"  policy  in  construction  work.    I  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Fred  Williams,  Engineer  of 

,  agree  with  Mr.  Greenough  as  to  the  old  macadam  and  Paving  for  the  City  of  Cleveland,  as  to  the  economy 

concrete  roads  as  serving  good  bases  for  brick  provid-  of  natural  soils  for  serving  as  the;  base  to  brick  pave- 


ing  these  are  not  too  full  of  deep  and  uneven  depress- 
ions and  erosions.  I  quite  agree  that  brick  pavements 
are  built  upon  all  these  bases  that  Mr.  Greenough  re- 
fers to  but  this  does  not  convince  me  as  to  their  prac- 
ticability in  serving  as  good  bases  generally  speaking. 


ments  but  economy  in  the  construction  sometimes  leads 
to  unnecessary  expenditure  in  the  repair  and  maintain- 
ance  that  might  have  been  avoided,  by  the  proper  pre- 
caution. My  statement  advocating  concrete  base  for 
brick  pavements  may  have  appeared  broad  and  sweep- 


I  have  observed  defects  appearing  in  brick  pavements  ing  and  I  am  therefore  willing  to  acknowledge  excep- 

as  the  result  of  the  action  of  climatic  conditions  upon  tions  and  admit  of  misconstruing  the  statement  but  I 

the  ground  brought  about  through  the  action  of  frost  stand  pat  in  my  conviction  that  unless  brick  pavements 

which  no  degree  of  caution  in  the  preparation  of  the  aremaintained  with  a  uniform  even  surface  they  become 

base  was  apparently  able  to  prevent.    This  effect  upon  a  detriment  and  liability  to  civic  beautification  as  well 

the  pavement  would  have  been  entirely  eliminated  with  as  practicability  in  street  building.    If  this  uniformity 

the  construction  of  the  concrete  base  which,  if  properly  and  evenness  of  surface  can  be  maintained  on  other 

built,  would  have  been  uninfluenced  by  the  action  of  than  a  concrete  base  I  am  willing  to  stand  corrected 

frost.  anil  acknowledge  the  same  but  I'm  from  Missouri. 
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In  regard  to  laying  the  brick  flatwise  instead  of  with 
the  narrow  side  up.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  flat  wise 
would  prove  satisfactory  on  thoroughfares  carrying 
lighter  traffic,  as  Mr.  Greenough  states,  but  I  must  an- 
swer this  by  again  stating  that  I  would  recommend 
another  paving  material  other  than  brick  for  such  a 
thoroughfare.  The  only  street  upon  which  I  personally 
would  advocate  brick  paving  is  one  used  for  heavier 
hauling  and  the  transportation  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial traffic  rather  than  that  of  a  lighter  character. 

So  far  as  the  grouting  question  is  concerned  my  ar- 
ticle was  one  on  pavements  and  was  supposed  to  be 
handled  in  generalities  and  not  specific  items  referring 
to  the  various  parts  entering  into  the  construction  of 
the  various  pavements  discussed.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Greenough  that  the  question  of  grouting  "is  one  not  to 
be  lightly  passed  over"  and  it  may  justify  an  entire 
article. 

As  to  curbs  I  strongly  contend  that  no  brick  or  any- 
other  pavement  in  a  city  should  be  built  without  a  curb 
of  some  character.  Speaking  of  country  roads,  I  can- 
not agree  with  Mr.  Greenough  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  brick  pavements  for  country  roads.  There  are 
only  two  kinds  of  pavements  appropriate  to  country 
road  building  in  my  estimation  and  these  are  macadam 
and  good  dirt  roads  where  circumstances  permit.  Con- 
crete roads  are  preferable  in  some  instances  and  have 
my  sanction  under  certain  conditions.  Mr.  Greenough 
seems  to  loose  sight  of  whal  I  consider  the  important 
function  of  the  curb  outside  the  holding  of  the  edges 
of  the  pavement.  To  bring  out  the  best  effect  a  road- 
way or  street  should  have  that  sharp  uniform  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  pavement  and  the  abutting 
sides.  A  curb  construction  brings  about  this  result  as 
nothing  else  can  and  is  therefore  essential  from  the 
esthetic  viewpoint.  The  idea  propounded  that  the 
purpose  of  the  curb  is  to  "protect  the  tree  lawn"  is 
secondary  in  my  judgment. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  there  is  always  a  variation 
in  cost  of  pavements  and  anyone  capable  of  determin- 
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ing  the  expediency  of  various  pavements  as  to 
relative  costs  and  comparative  durability,  is  surely 
endowed  with  sufficient  judgment  as  to  realize  that 
there  is  of  necessity  a  variation  in  price  of  pavements 
of  given  character  laid  in  Cleveland  and  the  identical 
construction  in  some  other  city  nearer  or  farther  away 
from  the  source  from  which  the  constructive  materials 
for  the  pavement  in  question  may  be  obtained. 

I  appreciate  very  much  hearing  Mr.  Greenough's 
challenges  to  the  various  statements  made  in  the  arti- 
cle referred  to  and  while  I  admit  that  he  is  in  all 
probability  right  in  several  of  his  assertions  and  I 
afford  him  the  greater  ability  to  express  authoritatively 
views  upon  the  subject  of  brick  pavements  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  brick  manufacturer,  still  I  stand 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  as  to  my  judgment  as 
expressed  in  the  article  with  reference  to  the  merits  of 
the  brick  pavement.  Speaking  strictly  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  unprejudiced  landscape  architect  or  city 
planner,  who  should  look  upon  all  kinds  and  styles  of 
street  paving  materials  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  prac- 
tical, esthetic,  economical  and  general  satisfactory  sides 
of  the  question,  I  am  compelled  to  still  maintain  my 
opinion  regarding  brick  pavements  and  their  relative 
place  in  the  building  up  of  the  city,  restricting  them 
to  certain  useage  and  prohibiting  their  general  and 
too  wide  introduction  into  the  construction  of  those 
pavements  which,  by  virtue  of  the  character  of  the 
thoroughfares  along  which  they  are  laid,  demand  and 
should  be  afforded  qualities  of  construction  and  upkeep 
which  can  never  be  brought  out  in  the  use  of  brick 
or  similar  paving  material. 

ERRATUM 

Chapter  280,  Laws  1918,  lisied  in  "Descriptive  List  of  Laws 
and  Joint  Resolutions  Affecting  Municipalities  Enacted  by  the 

1918  Legislature, "  as  published  in  the  April  number  of  New 
Jersey  Municipalit;es,  was  reported  as  going  into  effect  July 
4th.  This  was  an  error  in  the  original  compilation.  The  law 
went  into  effect  immediately. 


"Tb*  days  of  politlcB)  and  aconomic  raconatnicdon  whlcb  are  ahead  of  us  no  man  can  now  deBnitely  asaraa,  but 
wa  know  this,  that  avery  program  roust  b«  shot  througtt  and  through  with  utter  disinierestedness,  that  no  party  must 
try  lo  serve  itself,  but  ever?  party  mast  try  to  serve  humanity,  and  that  the  task  is  a  vary  practical  one,  meaning  that 
every  program,  every  measure  in  every  program,  must  lie  tested  by  this  question,  and  this  question  only ;  Is  it  just, 
is  ft  for  the  benefit  of  the  average  man,  without  inRuenca  or  privilege ;  doas  it  embody  in  real  &ct  the  hlgheit  conception 
of  Bodal  jnatice  and  of  right  dealing,  wiihont  respect  of  person  or  class  or  particular  interest  ?  This  Is  a  high  test  It 
can  be  met  only  by  those  who  have  genuine  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  men  and  real  insight  Imo  their  needs  and 
opportunities,  and  a  porposa  which  is  purged  alike  of  selfish  and  of  partisan  Intention.  The  party  whlcb  rises  to 
this  test  will  receive  the  support  of  the  people,  because  it  deserves  It." — Prsaldent  Wllaon. 
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Items  of  Interest— New  Jersey  and  Elsewhere 
New  Jersey 

Sale  of  Food  and  Fuel  by  Municipcilities 

Chapter  53,  Laws  1918,  authorizes  municipalities 
to  buy  and  sell  food  and  fuel  for  the  period  of  the 
war  and  six  months  thereafter.  This  Act  supersedes 
Chapter  8,  Laws  1917, 

We  have  learned  that  quite  a  number  of  our 
municipalities  are  not  familiar  with  the  Act  and  the 
privileges  it  extends.  We  are,  therefore,  reproducing 
it  herewith  together  with  a  statement  from  Mr.  Alva 
Agee,  Secretary  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Agee  thinks  a  splendid  opportunity  is 
now  offered  to  municipalities  and  is  anxious  to  see  a 
large  number  of  them  take  advantage  of  it.  His  state- 
ment follows : 

"The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  permit  municipalities 
to  purchase  and  sell  food  and  fuel  to  relieve  the 
situation  caused  by  current  war  conditions.  The  bill 
was  made  an  administration  measure  because  the  road 
between  producers  and  consumers  of  food  should  be 
made  as  short  and  inexpensive  as  possible.  Munici- 
palities can  now  make  all  staple  foods  available  to  con- 
sumers at  producers'  prices  plus  freight  at -car  lot  rates 
by  the  shortest  route,  cartage,  and  the  actual  cost  of 
distribution  to  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  cash  and 
carry  their  goods  home.  The  provision  requiring  daily 
publicity  respecting  purchases  and  prices  paid  at  points 
of  production  or  supply  will  be  a  great  help  in  secur- 
ing success.  /  ^sh  very  muck  that  a  large  number 
of  our  municipalities  zvould  undertake  to  render  this 
direct  service  to  their  people  who  are  burdened  by  the 
high  cost  of  living  during  the  war.  You  will  note  that 
the  municipality  is  empowered  to  supply  retailers  who 
have  patrons  wanting  credit  and  delivery  of  purchases 
to  their  homes,  and  it  can  supply  such  distributors  at 
a  price  considerably  lower  than  city  wholesale  prices 
because  it  would  buy  direct  from  producing  points 
and  would  want  most  food  products  in  car  lots.  While 
the  municipality  would  supply  distributors  at  cost  it 
would  also  sell  at  retail  to  all  those  who  were  willing 
to  pay  cash  and  carrj'  their  purchases  home." 

The  Act  itself  is  as  follows: 
,^N  Act  providing  for  the  purchase,  storage  and  sale 
of  food  and  fuel  by  municipalities. 

Be  it  ENACfED  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly 
of  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey: 


1.  Every  municipality  in  this  State  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  purchase,  either  within  or  without  this  State, 
foods  and  fuel  and  to  sell  the  same,  either  at  whole- 
sale or  retail,  and  to  rent  or  lease  and  equip  store- 
houses, warehouses  and  storerooms  in  which  to  store 
and  from  which  to  sell  foods  and  fuel. 

2.  The  governing  body  of  any  municipality  shall 
have  power,  by  ordinance  or  resolution,  to  authorize 
any  officer  or  employee  of  such  municipality  named  in 
such  ordinance  or  resolution,  to  conduct,  in  behalf  of 
such  municipality,  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
foods  and  fuel,  to  secure  the  necessary  equipment,  and 
to  rent  or  lease  the  necessary  buildings  or  rooms  there- 
for. Such  governing  body  may  also,  by  ordinance  or 
resolution,  prescribe  the  method  of  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution of  foods  and  fuel,  and  shall  limit  the  same 
in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  to  such  governing  body 
most  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  Such  foods 
and  fuel  shall  be  sold  by  the  municipality  at  a  price 
which  shall  equal  the  cost  to  such  municipality,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  handling,  storing  and  selling  the  same, 
but  not  including  any  profit  to  the  municipality. 

3.  The  officer  or  employee  of  any  such  municipality 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  daily  publish  in  a  newspaper 
printed  or  circulated  in  such  municipality,  a  list  of  the 
articles  purchased  by  him  on  the  preceding  day,  with 
the  quantity  of  each  article,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  seller  and  the  price  at  which  such  article  was  pur- 
chased. The  amount  paid  for  such  publicity  service 
shall  be  determined  by  the  lowest  bid. 

4.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  of  this  State  shall  ad- 
vise and  counsel  any  municipality  taking  advantage 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  the  best  methods  to 
be  followed  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foods. 

5.  The  governing  body  of  any  municipality  acting 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  use  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food  products  and  fuel  any  funds  available 
for  emergency  or  general  municipal  purposes,  and 
where  no  such  funds  or  where  insufficient  funds  are 
available,  such  governing  body  shall  ■  have  power 
to  borrow,  in  the  name  and  on  the  credit  of  such  muni- 
cipality, such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  foods  and 
fuel  aforesaid. 

6.  Whenever  the  governing  body  of  any  munici- 
pality shall  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  money  for  the 
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purposes  of  this  act,  it  is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow 
for  a  period  not  greater  than  three  years  such  money 
as  may  be  found  necessary  on  temporary  loan  bonds 
or  certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  to  only  use 
the  proceeds  resulting  from  the  distribution  of  food 
and  fuel,  as  herein  provided,  for  the  liquidation  of 
such  temporary  loan  bonds  or  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness, and  for  the  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  of  such 
additional  food  or  fuel  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

7.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  become  inoperative 
on  a  date  six  months  immediately  following  the  date 
of  signature  of  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Imperial  German  govern- 
ment and  its  allies. 

8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Prospective  Outbreak  of  Tussock  Moth  Cater- 
pillars 

All  Shade  Tree  Commissions,  Highway  and  Park 
Officials,  and  owners  of  shade  trees  should  give  care- 
ful attention  to  the  following  statement  which  has 
been  prepared  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Alfred  N.  Gas- 
kill,  Head  of  the  State  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 

"Every  shade  tree  interest  is  warned  that  with  the 
coming  of  warm  weather  the  shade  trees  in  parts  of 
New  Jersey  are  in  danger  of  being  defoliated  by  a 
caterpillar  pest.  The  pest  is  the  "tussock  moth,"  and 
the  eggs  from  which  the  caterpillars  will  hatch  are 
now  on  the  trees,  or  on  adjacent  structures,  in  flat 
white  or  greyish  masses  each  about  1/2  an  inch  wide 
by  3/4  of  an  inch  long. 

"Seventy  towns  have  been  visited  by  the  State  Ent- 
omologist and  his  assistants,  eggs  have  been  collected, 
and  by  a  test,  found  to  be  capable  of  producing  cater- 
pillars. Conditions  are  not  uniform  throughout  the 
State,  but  viable  eggs  are  sufficiently  general  to  make 
action  necessary.  The  following  localities  are  so  in- 
fested as  to  demand  prompt  attention : 

Arlington,  very  abundant. 

Atlantic  City,  very  abundant  on  old  trees. 

Bloomfield,  very  abundant. 

Burlington,  very  abundant. 

Camden,  very  abundant  in  places. 

Elizabeth,  very  abundant  in  places. 

Glassboro,  very  abundant  in  places. 

Gloucester,  very  abundant. 

Guttenburgh,  very  abundant. 

Hackensack,  very  abundant  in  places. 

Irvington,  moderately  common. 


Jersey  City,  very  abundant. 

Kearny,  very  abundant. 

Little  Falls,  moderately  common. 

Newark,  very  abundant  in  places. 

New  Durham,  very  abundant. 

North  Bergen,  very  abundant. 

Paterson,  very  abundant  in  places. 

Pompton  Lakes,  moderately  common. 

Rahway,  moderately  common. 

Rutherford,  moderately  common. 

Trenton,  very  abundant  in  many  places. 

Union  Hill,  very  abundant. 

Weehawken,  very  abundant. 

West  Hoboken,  very  abundant. 

West  New  York,  very  abundant. 

"The  caterpillars  may  be  expected  to  hatch  in  May 
and  to  begin  their  foliage  feeding  at  once.  When 
fully  grown  the  caterpillar  has  a  bright  red  head,  long 
pencils  of  hair  fore  and  aft,  and  stubby  brushes  of 
yellow  hair  on  the  back.  The  general  color  is  yellow 
with  a  black  stripe  on  the  back. 

"The  caterpillars  become  fully  grown  toward  the 
end  of  June  and  spin  their  cocoons  on  the  tree  trunks 
and  branches,  or  on  fences  and  houses.  In  July  the 
moths  emerge  from  the  cocoons  and  the  egg  masses 
are  laid.  Some  of  the  eggs  hatch  and  there  is  a  par- 
tial second  brood. 

"Wherever  possible  the  egg  masses  should  be  gath- 
ered and  burned  without  a  moment's  delay.  It 
is  advised  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  each  com- 
munity be  set  to  work  to  save  the  trees  from  the 
threatened  attack.  Competitions  and  prizes  will  be 
helpful.  Local  instructors  should  show  how  to  identi- 
fy the  egg  masses;  if  specimens  are  needed  they  will 
be  furnished,  upon  request,  by  the  State  Entomologist, 
New  Brunswick. 

"If  this  procedure  is  not  practicable,  preparation 
should  be  made  to  spray  or  dust  the  foliage  of  infested 
trees  with  arsenate  of  lead  as  soon  as  the  caterpillars 
appear  and  before  they  have  reached  a  large  size. 
About  one  ounce  of  the  powdered,  or  two  ounces  of 
the  paste,  arsenate  of  lead  should  be  used  to  each  gal- 
lon of  water,  and  the  spraying  or  dusting  should  be 
so  thoroughly  done  that  the  infested  foliage  will  be 
well  coated." 

Municipal  Market  for  Trenton 
The  Trenton  War  Emergency  General  Committee 
of  which  the  Mayor  is  Chairman  has  given  unani- 
mous approval  to  a  proposal  of  their  City  Food  Sup- 
ply Committee  for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
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ience  as  a  dealer,  the  author  has  been  able  to  handle 
the  case  of  the  middleman  and  retailer  in  a  fair  and 
discriminating  manner.  The  scope  of  the  book  is 
broad,  as  indicated  by  the  subjects  of  the  chapters 
given  below  but  the  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  care- 
ful and  accurate.  The  book  consists  of  twenty-four 
chapters  the  chief  of  which  are:  Advertising  and 
Salesmanship  vs.  The  Consumer,  Adulteration  and 
Short  Measure,  The  Expensive  Middleman,  The  So- 
cial Cost  of  the  Competitive  Dealer,  The  Rochdale 
Plan,  The  Passing  of  Competition,  The  Debits  of 
Credit,  Higher  Gains  and  Human  Values,  Awakening 
the  Consumer,  Handling  Traded-Marked  Goods,  Co- 
operative Advertising  and  Salesmanship,  The  Pros- 
pect for  Cooperation  of  Consumers  in  America. 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  338  pp.     ?2.00. 

Public  Health  Ordinances 
The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  issued 
a  reprint  from  their  Public  Health  Reports,  giving  the 
municipal  ordinances,  rules,  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  public  health,  as  adopted  during  1916  by  cities 
of  the  United  States  having  a  population  of  over  10,- 
000  according  to  the   U.   S.   Census  of   1910.     The 
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health  authorities  of  no  city  should  be  without  this 
volume.  While,  of  course,  the  ordinances  and  regu- 
lations are  available  in  the  1916  Public  Health  Reports 
yet,  even  where  these  have  been  received,  this  places 
the  health  ordinances  in  more  convenient  form.  The 
volume  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  If 
any  of  our  municipalities  are  not  regularly  receiving 
the  Public  Health  Reports  they  may  be  obtained  upon 
similar  application. 

Water  Works  Syitem  of  Chieaio 
The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  has  re- 
cently issued  a  report  on  the  Water  Works  System  of 
that  city  which  would  be  of  value  to  other  large  cities 
considering  the  problems  of  their  water  system.  The 
report  points  out  that  the  Chicago  Water  Works  sup- 
plies more  water  than  any  other  Water  Works  Sys- 
tem in  the  world  but  further  that  more  than  half  of 
the  water  pumped  is  lost  through  waste  and  leakage. 
The  causes  of  this  waste  are  discussed  and  the  method 
of  correction  pointed  out.  Full  consideration  is  made 
of  the  use  of  meters.  Many  maps  and  diagrams  of 
value  appear  in  the  report.  Chicago  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Efficiency,  35  Plymouth  Cort,  Chicago. 
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Recent  Developments  in  the  Public  Utility  Field 

Affecting  Franchise  Policies  and 

Municipal  Ownership 

(Continued  from  page  140.) 
themselves,  creates  a  situation  that  is  perhaps  more 
critical  than  was  ever  before  experienced  in  the  pub- 
lic utility  field.  Unquestionably,  the  extraordinary  in- 
creases in  the  costs  of  operation  that  have  developed 
during  the  war  period  make  it  impossible  for  street 
railway  or  other  public  utility  companies  to  continue 
to  operate  indefinitely  under  fixed  inflexible  rate 
schedules.  Unquestionably,  also,  the  theory  of  rate 
regulation  by  state  commissions  contemplates  the  re- 
adjustment of  rates  up  or  down  as  financial  necessi- 
ties may  require,  without  regard  to  fixed  or  arbitrary 
rates  established  by  tradition,  by  legislation  or  by 
franchise  contracts.  The  only  alternative  to  a  flexi- 
ble, adjustable  schedule  of  fares  on  privately  operated 
street  railways,  for  example,  is  the  establishment  of 
a  contractual  relation  between  the  cities  and  the  com- 
panies by  which  the  financial  relief  required  as  a  re- 
sult of  increasing  operating  costs  will  be  granted 
through  relief  from  taxation  or  through  subsidies  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  taxation.  Local  transportation  is 
a  necessary  public  service  in  every  large  urban  com- 
munity. If  the  service  cannot  be  discontinued  then 
obviously  its  necessary  cost  must  be  paid,  and  ulti- 
mately the  payment  must  be  made  by  those  for  whom 
the  service  is  rendered,  or  by  the  city  as  a  taxing  unit 
on  their  behalf.  In  the  presence  of  economic  necessi- 
ties and  powerful  but  conflicting  interests,  the  public 
utility  situation  is  drifting,  and  public  policy  is  being 
shaped  along  wrong  and  dangerous  lines  by  inad- 
vertence; by  the  failure  or  neglect  of  states  and  cities 
to  formulate  and  establish  definite  programs  with  re- 
spect to  the  necessary  public  utilities  operating  within 
their  borders  and  potentially  under  their  control. 

Two  Conflicting  Tendencies 
While  it  is  assumed  that  public  sentiment  is  crystal- 
lizing in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  and  operation 
and  that  we  are  drifting  toward  the  realization  of  that 
system  as  an  ultimate  policy,  certain  important  facts, 
upon  careful  examination,  belie  the  assumption.  At 
this  moment,  two  powerful  but  conflicting  tendencies 
in  the  public  utility  field  have  gained  headway  in  the 
United  States.  One  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
great  municipalities  to  recognize  public  utilities  as 
municipal  functions,  and  by  means  of  new  or  resettle- 
ment franchises  containing  purchase  clauses  and 
amortization  provisions,  to  prepare  for  the  ultimate 


municipalization  of  the  utilities,  particularly  street 
railways,  now  privately  owned  and  operated.  This 
tendency  has  dominated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  street  railway  settlements  adopted  during  the  past 
ten  years  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  New 
York,  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines,  Dallas  and  Cincin- 
nati, and  is  now  dominating  the  negotiations  pending 
in  Toledo,  Minneapolis,  Oakland  and  St.  Louis.  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  have  even  gone  to  the  extent 
of  establishing  competing  municipal  car  lines,  and 
Detroit  has  once  voted  4  to  i,  in  favor  of  municipal 
ownership,  and  is  now  going  along  under  a  day-to- 
day agreement,*  refusing  to  grant  a  new  street  rail- 
way franchise  on  any  terms.  The  other  tendency  re- 
ferred to  is  the  one  typified  by  the  Illinois  decision  in 
the  O'Conmll  case.  It  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  state  as  such  has  no  interest  in  the  change  from 
private  to  public  ownership  and  operation  but,  taking 
utilities  as  it  finds  them,  should  assume  control  of 
rates  and  service  to  the  exclusion  of  the  local  authori- 
ties. That  the  legislature,  in  the  absence  of  specific 
constitutional  guaranties  of  municipal  home  rule  in 
respect  to  this  particular  matter,  has  unrestricted 
authority  to  exercise  the  police  power,  qr  to  delegate 
its  exercise  to  a  state  commission,  without  regard  to 
the  public  utility  policies  which  may  have  been  formu- 
lated by  local  authorities  and  sanctioned  by  local  con- 
tracts, has  now  been  established  by  court  decisions 
in  many  of  the  states,  including  Wisconsin,  Washing- 
ton, New  York,  Oklahoma  and  Illinois.  Already  the 
development  of  this  legal  theory  and  its  actual  appli- 
cation by  state  public  service  commissions  have  begun 
to  counteract  the  other  tendency  to  which  we  have 
just  referred  and  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  cities  to 
grapple  with  their  local  utility  problems  and  to  formu- 
late and  adopt  effective  municipal  policies  looking 
toward  the  ultimate  practical  recognition  of  public 
utilities  as  public  functions.  The  significance  of  this 
conflict  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  for  it  is  clear 
that  with  all  the  traditional  assumptions  of  state  sov- 
ereignty in  its  favor,  the  movement  for  exclusive  state 
control  is  likely  to  prove  too  powerful  for  the  cities 
acting  individually,  with  the  result  that  the  public  util- 
ity policy  of  this  country  will  be  crystallized  by  state 
action  in  favor  of  the  permanence  of  private  owner- 
ship and  operation  without  regard  to  the  desires  of 
the  cities  for  whose  benefit  the  utilities  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

•  Since  this  report  was  presented,  the  Detroit  United  Railway 
has  repudiated  its  day-to-day  agreement  wilh  the  city  of  De- 
troit The  old  rates  of  fare  and  the  old  state  of  war  have 
been  restored  together. — D.  F.  W. 
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In  our  judgment  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  in  two  things:  first,  a  definite  and  comprehensive 
formulation  of  municipal  policy  with  respect  to  public 
utilities,  and  second,  a  careful  delimitation  of  the 
spheres  of  state  and  local  control  with  provision  for 
legal  co-operation  between  state  and  local  authorities 
in  the  exercise  of  the  necessary  supervision  over  pub- 
lic utilities  while  they  continue  to  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  private  corporations,  and  in  a  different  way 
after  they  have  been  municipalized. 

Detinhe  Policies  Should  Be  Adopted 
While  we  recognize  that  to  a  certain  extent  the 
policy  oi  cities  with  respect  to  their  public  utilities  is 
a  matter  for  determination  according  to  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  while,  there- 
fore, we  would  oppose  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
state  to  formulate  and  enforce  a  mandatory  policy 
with  respect  to  municipal  ownership,  we  are,  never- 
theless, convinced  that  the  time  has  come  when  all 
constitutional  and  statutory  obstacles  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  free  development  of  municipal  policy,  un- 
der limited  state  administrative  supervision,  should  be 
removed,  and  that  it  no  longer  satisfies  the  legitimate 
demands  upon  civic  statesmanship  for  the  municipal 
authorities  to  adopt  a  policy  of  indefinite  postpone- 
ment with  respect  to  the  determination  of  what  the 
city  is  ultimately  going  to  do  about  its  public  utilities. 
We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  state  laws 
should  be  formulated  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  determination  by  municipalities  of  certain  funda- 
mental issues  with  respect  to  public  utilities,  and  that 
whenever  a  municipality  has  received  the  authority  to 
do  so,  it  should  proceed  to  the  formulation,  declara- 
tion and  definite  adoption  of  its  policy.  It  may  be 
that  without  plan  or  preparation  many  or  all  cities 
would  ultimately  be  driven  into  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  public  utilities,  but  it  is  clear  to  us 
that  if  cities  enter  upon  municipal  ownership  and  op- 
eration in  this  manner,  they  will  be  most  heavily  handi- 
capped in  the  performance  of  one  of  the  most  vital 
of  all  municipal  functions.  The  operation  of  public 
utilities  requires  technical  knowledge,  experience  and 
skill  of  a  high  order.  Cities  cannot  operate  public 
utilities  successfully  until  after  they  have  learned  how. 
No  more  can  they  control  the  operation  of  public  utili- 
ties by  private  corporations  until  they  have  learned 
how.  We  regard  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  incumbent 
upon  cities  that  have  not  already  done  so,  immediately 
to  set  up  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  development 
of  expert  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  construction,  con- 
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trol  and  operation  of  these  utilities,  and  we  regard  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  exclusive  state  control  as  a 
menace  to  the  integrity  of  municipal  government.  We 
believe  thai  the  utilities  rendering  necessary  public 
service,  definitely  urban  in  character,  are  theoretically 
and  in  their  very  nature  primarily  a  concern  of  local 
government,  and  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of  a  city 
to  recognize  this  fact  and  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
state  which  would  prevent  a  city,  after  recognizing 
this  fact,  from  performing  its  legitimate  functions, 
runs  fundamentally  counter  to  the  legitimate  welfare 
of  the  public  and  to  the  development  of  a  properly 
organized  and  functioning  democracy. 

Specific  Recommendations 
Specifically,  as  to  the  formulation  of  municipal  pol- 
icy and  as  to  the  co-operation  between  state  and  local 
authorities  in  the  control  of  public  utilities,  we  make 
the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  every  state  remove  the  handicaps  from 
municipal  ownership  by  clearing  away  legal  and  finan- 
cial obstacles,  so  far  as  they  are  now  embedded  in  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  law. 

2.  That  every  state  provide  expert  administrative 
agencies  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  public  utili- 
ties. These  agencies  should  have  full  jurisdiction  over 
intenirban  services  and  over  local  services  where  the 
local  authorities  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  exercise 
local  control.  They  should  have  limited  jurisdiction 
wherever  the  local  authorities  are  in  a  position  to  ex- 
ercise the  full  norma!  functions  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  should  even  have  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  accounting  and  reports  in  the  case  of  utilities  owned 
and  operated  by  municipalities. 

3.  That  every  city  where  public  utilities  are  oper- 
ated primarily  as  local  services  definitely  recognize 
these  services  as  public  functions  and  set  in  motion  at 
once  the  financial  machinery  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  municipalization  of  public  utility  investments  at 
the  earliest  practioable  moment. 

4.  That  every  such  city,  pending  the  municipaliza- 
tion of  its  utilities,  recognize  the  necessity  of  giving 
security  to  public  utility  investments  and  to  a  fair  rate 
of  return  thereon,  and  to  that  end  assume  as  a  munici- 
pal burden  the  ultimate  financial  risks  of  public  utility 
enterprises  and  insist  upon  receiving  the  benefits  nat- 
urally accruing  from  this  policy  in  the  form  of  a  low- 
ered cost  of  capital. 

5.  That  every  city  definitely  adopt  the  policy  of 
securing  public  utility  service  to  the  consumers  either 
at  cost,  or  at  fixed  rates  not  in  excess  of  cost  with 
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subsidies  from  taxation  whenever  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  service  at  the  rates  fixed. 

6.  That  every  large  city  provide  ifself  with  expert 
administrative  agencies  for  the  continuous  study  of 
local  public  utility  problems;  for  the  adjustment  of 
complaints  as  to  service;  for  the  preparation  and 
criticism  of  public  utility  contracts  and  ordinances ; 
for  the  formulation  of  standards  of  public  utility  ser- 
vice^ and  for  adequate  representation  of  itself  and  its 
citizens  in  proceedings  before  the  state  commission  or 
other  tribunals  affecting  the  capital  stock  and  bond 
issues,  the  intercompany  agreements,  the  accounting 
methods,  the  reports,  the  valuations,  the  rates,  and  the 
practices  of  public  service  corporations  operating  in 
whole  or  in  part  within  the  city's  limits. 

We  believe  that  the  foregoing  includes  only  the  es- 
sential points  in  the  development  of  a  constructive 
public  utility  policy,  and  that  there  is  the  most  urgent 
need  of  the  definite  formulation  and  adoption,  by  the 
several  states  and  cities  of  the  country,  of  definite 
programs  based  upon  the  principles  above  outlined. 

Community  Mime 

{Continued  from  page  143.) 
groups,  and  committees  for  civic  advancement.  A 
community  pageant  will  bring  unity  of  thought  and 
purpose  into  an  ordinary  heterogeneous  community  as 
almost  nothing  else  will.  In  the  massed  finale  of  the 
Pageant  of  Thetford,  Vt.,  one  of  William  Chauncey 
Langdon's  early  pageants,  an  old  farmer  in  the  audi- 
ence was  heard  to  remark,  "Well,  that's  the  first  time 
that  the  town  of  Thetford  ever  did  anything  all  to- 
gether." This  pageant  served  to  procure  for  the 
northern  counties  of  Vermont  an  agricultural  expert 
from  the  government  who  was  instrumental  in  regen- 
erating a  region  of  abandoned  farms.  As  composer 
and  director  of  the  music  for  several  of  Mr,  Lang- 
don's pageants,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  effect  of  such  productions  upon  the  musical 
activity  of  different  communities,  an  effect  both  stimu- 
lating and  expanding,  and  unquestionably  having  a 
permanent  effect  upon  the  musical  character  and  de- 
velopment of  the  communities. 

In  a  healthful  community  growth,  with  respect  to 
such  art  activities,  two  elements  are  necessary,  con- 
tinuous work  of  a  character  which  need  not  be  at  all 


pretentious,  and  the  occasional  flowering  of  such  ex- 
pression on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  extent  and 
power  of  the  entire  community.  Without  both  these 
phases  in  due  proportion,  a  vital  element  must  be  lack- 
ing, either  the  continuous  effort  needful  for  develop- 
ment, or  the  life-giving  joy  of  beauty  greatly  realized 
and  widely  shared. 

Drama  of  the  People 
Destined  to  a  development  far  beyond  the  usual 
pageant,  in  the  writer's  belief,  is  the  community 
masque,  which  passes  beyond  local  meanings  and  takes 
the  eternal  substance  of  all  drama  for  its  province. 
Local  history  has  limits  quickly  reached  in  American 
life,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  aspiration  toward  the 
joy  and  beauty  which  is  capable  of  realization  through 
the  dramatic  art  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  logical 
denouement  of  the  developments  already  operating  in 
America  is  a  drama  of  the  people  which  shall  hold  a 
place  similar  to  that  held  in  ancient  Greece  by  the 
Greek  drama.  Music  will  take  a  great  place  in  such  a 
form,  which  will,  in  fact,  be  a  music-drama  of  the 
people,  a  democratic  art-form  such  as  Wagner  dreamed 
(and  wrote)  of,  but  which  he  was  prevented  from  at- 
taining by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  get  beyond  casting 
his  music-drama  in  the  form  of  traditional  opera. 
Such  a  people's  music-drama  is  forecastjn  the  "Grove 
Plays"  of  the  Bohemian  club  of  San  Francisco,  which 
gave  the  inspiration  leading  the  present  writer  to  his 
association,  as  composer,  with  Percy  MacKaye  in  the 
production  of  "Caliban"  in  1916  in  New  York.  Here 
the  conception  was  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  fitting 
it  into  a  Shakespearean  celebration,  but  the  field  sug- 
gested by  some  such  form  is  unlimited  in  its  scope.  A 
new  work  resulting  from  the  same  association,  "The 
Evergreen  Tree,"  a  masque  for  community  singing 
and  acting,  aims  at  finding  a. fitting  form  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Christmas — a  work  not  yet  produced. 

The  Music  School  Settlement 
Coexistent  with  the  other  forms  of  community  music 
activity,  and  persisting  in  substantially  the  same  form 
while  many  of  these  have  undei^ne  radical  modifica- 
tions, is  the  music  school  settlement;  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  school  in  New  York,  founded  twenty-four 
years  ago,  and  the  many  others  since  established  in 
different  cities  throughout  the  country.    The  object  of 


Juitica  contisti  in  doing  men  no  injury ;  decency  in  giving  them  no  offence. — Zatin  Provtrh. 
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the  music  school  settlement  is  to  provide  musical  in- 
struction of  the  highest  order  for  the  many  who  are 
not  able  to  pay  the  prevailing  high  prices  for  good  in- 
struction. The  New  York  school  is  now  an  institution 
having  over  one  thousand  pupils,  one  hundred  teach- 
ers, eleven  departments  and  four  orchestras.  The  price 
of  lessons  runs  from  fifteen  cents  for  class  lessons  to 
thirty-five  and  sixty-five  cents  for  individual  lessons. 
The  teachers  are  either  those  who  teach  usually  for 
higher  prices  but  who  are  glad  to  give  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  a  week  to  this  work  -it  very  low  prices, 
or  are  drawn  from  the  advanced  pupils  who  thus  earn 
their  first  money  and  who  are  glad  to  get  such  work 
even  at  the  small  prices  which  must  prevail  in  an  en- 
terprise of  this  kind.  The  deficit  inevitable  in  main- 
taining sudi  a  school  is  made  up  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, donations  and  memberships  of  various  kinds, 
collected  under  the  auspices  of  a  board  of  managers. 
The  music  school  settlement  of  New  York  is  famous 
for  the  fervent  musical  spirit  which  it  has  awakened 
and  which  it  maintains  in  its  pupils,  who  are  drawn 
not  only  from  the  lower  east  side,  where  the  school  is 
situated,  but  from  remote  sections  c  f  the  city  as  well. 
Such  work  is  a  permanent  constructive  force  of  great 
value,  and  a  real  power  in  the  process  of  working  out 
a  musical  democracy ;  its  effects  are  far-reaching  and 
incalculable. 

The  Community  Christmas  Tree 
The  community  Christmas  tree,  the  "Tree  of  Light" 
has  been  a  very  beautiful  popular  expression,  finding 
acceptance  everywhere,  and  creating  a  center  for  dif- 
ferent forms  of  community  music  activity.  The  tree 
points  the  way  to  many  developments  in  the  future,  in 
the  first  place  because  of  its  inherent  significance,  and 
in  the  second  because  it  leaves  such  freedom  in  the 
working  out  of  ceremonies  pertaining  to  it.  The  "Tree 
of  Light"  was  first  raised  in  Madison  Square,  New 
York,  at  Christmas,  1912,  since  when  the  custom  has 
become  national  and  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  to  find  an  American  community  without  its  tree 
at  Christmas  time.  In  191 7  there  were  trees  in  all  the 
army  camps,  twenty  with  the  army  in  France,  and 
American  battleships  in  English  waters  had '  trees 
lashed  to  the  masts. 

The  Commimity  Chorus 

The  latest  phase  in  the  course  of  community  music 
development  is  the  community  chorus.  The  mere  fact 
that  this  idea  has  swept  the  country  as  has  no  other 
phase  of  the  movement  indicates  that  it  contains  a 
new  and  distinctive  principle,  or  that  it  affords  an 


opportunity  for  the  fuller  operation  of  known  prin- 
ciples than  does  any  previous  aspect  of  communitj" 
music.  The  community  chorus  movement  was  origi- 
nated by  Harry  Barnhart  some  five  years  ago.  He 
believed  that  if  the  people  could  be  brought  together 
to  sing,  irrespective  of  all  other  considerations,  entire- 
ly democratically,  without  voice  trials  or  dues,  for 
the  joy  of  song,  that  a  new  vision  would  be  gained  and 
a  wholly  new  force  liberated  in  human  society.  He 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  Luther  had  said  that  he 
could  not  have  conducted  his  reformation  without  his 
hymns,  w^th  which  he  unified  the  people.  If  this 
power  resided  in  song,  then  it  must  have  its  own 
province  and  mission,  irrespective  of  any  particular 
phase  of  religion;  that  a  brotherhood  of  song,  rightly 
conceived,  must  in  fact  lead  rather  than  follow  the  re- 
ligious idea.  Within  five  years  this  idea  has  ramified 
to  every  part,  almost  to  every  corner  of  the  countrj-, 
and  community  singing  has  outdistanced  in  scope  and 
reach,  among  the  people,  every  other  aspect  of  the 
community  music  movement. 

Song  is  the  primary  and  most  universal  musical 
function  of  man,  and  in  removing  all  barriers,  aca- 
demic, traditional,  financial,  or  any  other  kind,  from 
the  singing  together  of  the  people,  the  community 
chorus  has  thus  at  a  stroke  realized  and  given  full  play 
to  the  least  common  denominator,  musically,  of  the 
people.  Coming  at  a  time  when  the  emotions  of  the 
people  are  awakened  and  united  in  a  great  common 
cause,  it  has  found  at  hand  a  condition  miraculously 
adapted  to  its  acceptance  and  growth.  Adding  to 
musical  ideals,  as  such,  the  ideals  of  patriotism  and 
the  fundamentals  of  all  ontological  ideals,  of  faith 
(for  people  cannot  sing  without  faith)  and  brother- 
hood, it  has  touched  the  imagination  of  the  nation  in  a 
manner  impossible  to  all  movements  presenting  merely 
an  expansion  of  the  artistic  ideal.  Song  concentrates 
the  thought  and  power  of  the  people,  and  a  singing 
"unit"  is  a  force  the  scope  and  effect  of  which  can- 
not be  estimated.  This  fact  need  not  be  allowed  to 
rest  on  a  general  assertion;  for  the  New  York  com- 
munity chorus  alone  has  .given  birth  to  movements  al- 
ready ofl^cially  incorporated  into  the  systems  of  work 
in  operation  in  building  up  the  new  national  army. 

Much  that  is  happening  in  the  community  song 
movement  is  as  yet  sporadic  and  without  understand- 
ing or  self- consciousness  with  respect  of  its  nature  and 
mission.  But  in  spite  of  this  fact  the  vitality  of  the 
idea  has  carried  the  movement  everywhere  into  ex- 
istence, and  time  must  elapse  before  its  great  mean- 
ings can  become  plain  to  all. 
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National  Conference  on  Community  Music 
In  the  spring  of  1917  the  first  National  Conference 
on  Community  Music  was  called  in  New  York  city  by 
a  group  of  people  interested  in  the  movement  from 
different  points  of  view.  Mrs.  Howard  Mansfield  of 
New  York  presided  over  the  sessions  of  the  confer- 
ence. Persons  interested  and  active  in  the  movement 
came  from  many  places,  east  and  west,  and  almost 
every  conceivable  aspect  of  the  movement  was  pre- 
sented and  discussed  by  authorities  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  subject.  This  being,  the  first  general 
national  recognition  of  the  subject,  the  general  move- 
ment for  community  music,  embracing  all  its  different 
phases,  may  be  said  to  have  been  officially  born  on 
this  occasion.  It  was  here  that  the  matter  of  com- 
munity singing  in  the  army  camps,  since  so  widely 
carried  out,  was  introduced  by  Lee  F.  Hanmer,  of  the 
War  Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Ac- 
tivities, and  definite  action  inaugurated. 

The  community  music  movement  as  a  whole  we  thus 
find  taking  its  point  of  departure  in  a  past  aristocratic 
condition  of  musical  art,  passing  imo  a  mass  of  demo- 
cratic musical  activities  having  little  purpose  beyond 
carrying  that  same  musical  art  out  to  more  of  the 
people,  and  at  last,  in  its  most  widely  accepted  form, 
merging  upon  the  spiritual  movements  of  life.  What 
this  evolution  means  to  the  nation,  can  scarcely  be 
realized  at  this  early  period.  The  awakened  men  and 
women  of  to-day  who  are  interested  in  these  matters 
must  thread  their  way  through  the  course  of  the  evo- 
lution and  seek  to  find  the  place  where  evolution  is 
met  by  revelation.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the 
awakened  soul  deals  with  the  evolution  of  human  life, 
and  the  problem  here  is  no  different.  The  great  po- 
tential message  of  music  to  mankind  is  not  yet  under- 
stood. We  must  first  engage  in  bringing  music  to  all 
piankind,  learning  quickly  the  best  ways.  Not  until 
we  have  found  our  way  to  the  spreading  of  this  spirit- 
ual feast  freely  before  all,  wilt  the  greater  reasons  for 
doing  so  become  manifest.  We  are  moving  rapidly 
to  the  goal,  and  are  not  far  from  revelations  of  the 
meaning  of  music  to  man  beyond  any  which  the  past 
has  known. 


Development  and  Status  of  the  Rate  Raise  Case 

(Continued  from  page  134.) 
mand  on  you  for  certain  records  and  information  that 
we  felt  we  were  entitled  to  receive,  and  that  as  to  some 
of  my  demands  you  gave  immediate  answer,  and  as  to 
others  you  withheld  answers  until  you  had  investi- 
gated. 

On  the  i8th  inst.,  you  wrote  me  with  respect  to  the 
demands  made  by  me  on  the  i6th. 

With  respect  to  the  Cooley  valuation,  this  exhibit 
was  taken  by  Dr.  Jackson  to  Boston  immediately  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  and  was  not  returned 
until  a  week  or  two  ago,  at  which  time  a  copy  was 
given  to  Mr.  Wolff  for  me,  but  that  copy  was  instantly 
recalled  by  you.  You  will  remember  on  the  i6th,  I 
told  you  that  we  would  not  make  use  of  the  copy  that 
we  then  had  in  hand  for  a  day  or  two,  except  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  and  that  we  would  make  no 
copies  of  that  copy.  However,  the  return  of  this  copy 
was  demanded ;  and  we  at  once  returned,  it.  This  ha'j 
embarrassed  our  preparation. 

We  want  copies  of  Exhibits  4,  5,  6  and  Exhibits  14 
to  26. 

On  the  18th  inst.  Mr.  Wolff  went  to  Camden,  to 
which  place  the  Company  referred  him,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  get  information  that  we  decided  was  nec- 
essary in  any  other  place.  He  intended  to  examine 
the  books  of  several  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
there.  Mr.  Corliss,  secretary  of  those  companies,  at 
Camden,  did  not  show  Mr.  Wolff  the  books  in  ques- 
tion, but  stated  that  he  would  place  the  matter  before 
the  Boards  of  Directors  of  those  companies  and  inform 
us  of  their  decision  in  the  matter.  Up  to  the  present 
writing,  we  have  no  word  from  Mr.  Corliss. 

It  was  not  until  Saturday  last,  the  20th  inst.,  th?.t 
Mr.  Wolff  was  enabled  to  see  any  of  the  Minute 
Books,  although  a  demand  for  these  books  had  been 
made  long  prior  thereto. 

It  was  not  until  yesterday  that  you  gave  us  books 
of  the  companies  for  which  demand  was  made  a  long 
time  ago.  other  than  the  nine  companies  whose  books 
we  had  seen  before  that  date. 


Not  art  as  an  end  in  life  but  art  as  the  means  to  a  better  and  richer  life.  An  awakened  and 
an  intelligent  taste  for  all  as  consumers — higher  ideals  and  greater  skill  in  their  execution  for 
every  producer.  These  are  goals  beyond  which  the  American  people  will  find  not  only  larger 
economic  prosperity  but  industrial  as  well  as  social  uplift  and  well-being.  —  Charles  A.  Proaaer. 
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We  have  not  yet  received  copy  of  the  1917  report 
to  the  Utility  Commission. 

What  I  have  stated  above  indicates,  in  part,  the  ab- 
■solute  necessity  for  a  postponement  of  at  least  ten 
■days. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)   Marshall   Van  Winkle. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle's  letter  did  not  secure  the  desired 
postponement,  but  it  was  granted  when  the  hearing 
was  resumed  April  29th.  The  case  is  now  set  for 
May  8th  at  Newark. 

ARE  YOU  PROUD  OF  YOUR  TOWN? 
If  to,  five  it  a  legitimate  boost  by  telling  othert 
NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES  it  anxiout  to  re- 
port anything  that  would  be  of  interest  or  value  to 
another  municipality.  All  municipalitiea  whether 
membert  of  the  League  or  not  are  invited  to  send  in 
items  of  interest  concerning  their  activities.  If  your 
municipality  has  performed  s  noteworthy  acbieve- 
ment  or  if  you  have  hit  upon  a  successful  way  of  do- 
'  ing  aometbing  that  previously  was  done  inefficiently 
let  us  know  about  it  This  is  cooperation  and  it  may 
Ik  of  great  value  to  a  fellow  municipality.  We  are 
also  interested  in  securing  pictures  of  interesting  ob- 
jects of  municipal  interest 


MUNICIPALITIES  I 

When  in  need  of  materials,  equipment  or  ser- 
vices in  the  line  of  those  advertised  in  the  New 
Jersey  Municipalities  do  not  faO  to  give  your 
advertisers  a  chance.  We  take  "ads"  only  from 
reliable  concerns.  They  are  helping  us  produce 
thia  magazine,  and  other  things  being  equal, 
deserve  your  preference.  When  wrriting  men- 
tion New  Jersey  Municipalities. 


ARTHUR  H.  HELDER 
Landscape  Architect 

Reports,    consultations    and 
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improvements. 

418  Reliance  BIdg.       Kansas  City,  Ho. 


LOOSE  LEAF  OUTLINES  OF  COMMUNITY  CIVICS 

A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  TEACHING  THIS  SUBJECT 
Bg    Maud  Elma  Kingsleg.  A.M.       Frank  Herbert  Palmer.  AM. 

ELEMENTAXY:OiMU>Ml-rBTto»uudian)KbooU.llc  OnUaet'ParekiH.lSc.    ADVAWCEP:  O^Uiiw  l-Fof  both  law*  tad  dtki.  We 
Loom  Inf  coven,  paoched  and  ereletltd  to  naart  tlie  OntUaa,  IS  cent*.    Speda]  ttnns  will  be  unugcd  for  AdopHoni. 

1  The  aim  of  these  outlines  is  to  select  the  facts  that  are  really  essential  aid  the  pupil  in  acquiring 
a  first  hand  knowledge  of  his  own  community,  and  make  him  conscious  of  his  responsibility  for  the 
common  welfare. 

VThe  pupil  is  encourage  to  collect  information,  including  pictures  and  printed  matter,  relating  to 
his  community  life.  This  can  be  gathered  from  many  sources  —  local  papers  and  magazines,  town 
reports,  photographs,  postcards,  etc.  Original  sketching  and  composition  work  is  encouraged. 
The  material  gathered  is  fastened  with  the  Outlines,  within  the  loose  leaf  covers  for  pennanent  pre- 
servation. It  is  first  discussed  in  the  class  and  approved  by  the  teacher.  The  plan  gives  scope  for 
originality  and  stimulates  ambition.  It  correlates  with  language  work,  dtawing,  history,  and 
other  subjects. 

f  Civics  has  inherent  features  of  Interest  even  for  children.  It  is  well  to  realize  at  an  early  age 
that  we  receive  much  from  and  therefore  owe  much  to  the  community  in  which  we  live. 

t  While  preparing  Outline  i,  of  this  series,  we  had  a  private  class  of  seventh  grade  pupils  follow 
the  authors,  making  up  their  own  loose  leaf  books  under  the  guidance  of  the  Outline.  The  result 
was  surprisingly  satisfactory.  The  pupils  found  abundant  material,  both  original  and  collected,  with 
which  to  build  up  their  own  Community  Civics  books,  in  which  they  and  their  parents,  teachers  and 
friends  were  greatly  interested.    This  plan  is  now  in  successful  use  in  many  schools. 

f  Further  information,  and  a  sample  copy  of  either  Outline  f2S  cents)  with  covers  (15  cents)  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  price— (40  cents) — for  both  Outline  and  Cover,  by 

THE    PALMER    COMPANY,      120  BOYLSTON  STREET,      BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Commercial  Twp. 

Kevoort 

(Cumberland   Co.) 

Lakewood  Twp, 

Cranford   Twp. 

(Ocean  Co.) 

(Union  Co.) 

1  amhertville 

Dover 

I.avsUette 

Dumont 

Lawrence  Two. 

Dunellen 

(Mercer  Co.) 

East  Newark 

L^ndpn 

East  Orange 

Linden  Twn. 

East  Rutherford 

(TTnion  Co.) 

EdRcwater 

Lyndhurst  Twn. 

Erk  Harbor  Gty 

cReroen  Co.) 

Elizabeth 

lit*'-  Ferry 

Emerson 

ToHi 

Engl  e  wood 

To^i7  Branch 

Englewood  Cliffs 

I  ongport 
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Madison 
Magnolia 
Manchester  Twp. 

(Ocean  Co.) 
Matawan 
May  wood 
Merchantville 
Metuchen 
Midland  Park 
Millburn  Twp. 

(Essex  Co.) 
Milltown 
Millville 

Monmouth  Beach 
Montclair 
Montvale 
Newark 

New  Brunswick 
Newton 

North  Arlington 
North  Haledon 
Nutley 
Oakland 
Oaklyn 
Ocean  City 

Palisades  Park 
Palmyra  Twp. 
(Burlington  Co.) 

Pemberton 
Ptnnsauken    Twp. 

(Camden  Co.) 
Perth   Amboy 

Plainfield 
Point  Pleasant 

Pompton  Lakes 
Princeton 
Prospect  Park 
Rah  way 
Ramsey 
Raritan 
Rpd  Bank 
Rideefi^d 
Ridgefield    Park 
R!dgewood 
Rivrrton 
Rocky  Hill 


Roosevelt 

(Chrome,  N.  J.> 
Roselle 
Roselle  Park 
Rum  son 
Rutherford 
Scotch  Plains  Two. 

(Union   Co.l 

Sea  Isle  City 
Seaside  Heights 
Seaside  Park 
South  Amboy 
South   Orange  Twp. 

(Essex  (xi.) 
South  River 
Summit 
Swede  sboro 
Tenafly 
Totowa 
Trenton 
Tuckerton 
Union  Twp. 

(Union  Co.) 
Up.  Freehold   Twp. 

(Monmouth   Co.) 
Ventnor  City 
Verona 
Vin  eland 
Wallington 
Washington 
Weehawken  Twp. 
"  (Hudson  Co.) 
Wenonah 
West   Caldwell 
Westfield 
West    Hoboken 
W.  Long  Branch 
West  Orange 
West  Palerson 
West  wood 
Wild  wood 
Wildwood'  Crest 
Woodbine 
Woodbury 
Woodlynne 
Wood  Ridge 
Woodstown 


Total  number  of  members 176 

Gain  since  last  month 2 

Percentage  of  population  of  State  now  represented     69V7 


Does  the  name  of  your  municipality  appear  here?  If  not,  you  are  not  doing  what  you  could, 
as  a  municipal  official,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  municipal  govermnent. 

You  would  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the  League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other 
municipalities  in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  that  constantly  arise  to  perplex  you,  the 
monthly  visit  of  this  periodical  to  each  of  your  officials,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  our  an- 
nual conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city  no  good.  Then  take  an  advance  municipal  step 
by  becoming  a  member  of  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities. 
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Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey 


If  yoxjr  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OP  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 

CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

of   

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

WHEREAS :  An  organization  for  mutual  beneiit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency ;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modem  scientific  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each   member  municipality;   and 

WHEREAS :  'The  above  named  orgaoizatioD  and  the  eatablishment  of  its  Bureau  have 
been  fully  authorized  by  law,  (Acts  19)5,  Ch.  163)  and  all  municipalities  of  the  state,  by  the  same 
act,  authorized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and  in 
view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  in  said  League;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  

of   

that  join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice 

be  designated  to  represent 

the  of  

in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  oS  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand 
of  inhabitanta,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  (li.oo  for  each  Bubscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an  annual    subscription  to  New  Jersey  Muhicipauties. 
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"Danger  lies  in  the  tiiougiit  o!  a  war  'over  there* 
*'The  plain  truth  is  that  the  major  part  of  the  war  must  be 
carried  on  *over  here\ 

"A  Chamber  of  Ojmmerce  *****  can  do  vast  good  — 
in  holding:  public  opinion  tog;ether 
in  becomit^  a  focus  of  information  for  the  Government  and  to 

the  Government 
in  providing:  for  the  circulation  of  the  large  number  of  valuable 
official  statements  published  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information 
in  representing  the  Industrial  and  business  community  before  the 

various  war  services 
in  keepit^  this  department^  among  others,  informed  on  matters  that 
delay  or  injure  the  progress  of  war  work  in  your  community 
in  helpii^  to  adapt  peace  industries  to  war  work 
in  brief,  by  becoming  a  focus  for  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
the  community  as  both  bear  or  may  be  made  to  bear  upon 
the  war 
^'Certainly  this  is  the  time  when  the  business  men  of  your  city  should 
pull  together." 

WILLIAM  C  REDFIELD 

SECRETARY  DEPARTMENT  OF  GOMHERCE 


This  is  the  way  one  Cabinet  member  feels  regarding  the  value  of  a 
vigorous,  successful  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Nation  in  its  present 
emergency. 

The  quotation  is  from  a  letter  Mr.  Redfield  wrote  to  an  official  of  the 
Jersey  City  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  addressed,  in  spirit,  to  every  official 
of  every  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  Nation. 

The  need  for  strongly  organized  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  every  city 
in  the  Nation  was  never  so  great  as  at  present. 

The  services  of  This  Bureau  have  been  effective  in  bringing  their  full 
strength  to  over  sixty  vigorous,  successful  Chambers  of  Commerce.  There 
is  every  reason  why  these  services  could  be  made  equally  valuable  to  your 
organization.     Ask  us  to  tell  you  more  about  them. 


The  American  City  Bureau 

Tribune  Building  New  Yoric 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

ORGANIZED  MAY.  1916 

OFFICERS 

President   George  N,  Segei,  Mayor,  Passaic 

First  Vice  President Leigbton  Calxins.  Mayor,  PlainReld 

Second  Vice  President W.  F.  McAllistek,  Mayor,  Merchantville 

Third  Vice  President Thos.  L.  Ravmond,  Commissioner,  Newark 

Secretary-Treasurer    Cukton  J.  Swattz,  Tax  Receiver,  Trenton         , 

Executive  Secretary  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Information Claude  H.  Andeesoh,  Princeton 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

IN  ADDITION  TO  TBI    OFPICnS 

Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  Mayor,  Trenton  Washington  Wilson,  Mayor,  Metuchen 

Charixs  p.  Gillen,  Mayor,  Newark  James  F.  Gannon,  Jr.,  Commissioner,  Jersey  Ci^ 

Frank  Hague,  Mayor,  Jersey  City  Victor  Mravlag,  Mayor,  Elizabeth  i 

Daniel  A.  Gakber,  Mayor,  Ridgewood  Worrall  F.  Mountain,  Mayor,  East  Orange 

Clarence  E.  F.  Hetrick,  Mayor,  Asbup-  Park  J.  P.  Potter,  Mayor,  Clayton 

Harrv  Bacharach,  Mayor,  Atlantic  City  Andrew  Trucksess,  Mayor,  Pitman 

'The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  mu  nicipal  problems  and  the  imDrovement  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  cooperat  ion;  the  maintenance  of  a  central  bureau  of  informatJon  far 
the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  re  ports  and  other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  govern- 
ment; and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the  dis  cussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  populatio  n  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand  of  inhabitants,  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  t  han  five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of 
■uch  dues  ($1.00  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle  each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an 
annual  subscription  to  New  Jeisey  MuNiapALmu.  . 

The  Bureau  of  Information  of  The  Now  Jersey  State  Lc  apie  of  Municipalities  is  located,  i(^  thAfv^^on  University 
Library,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of    the  university  and  its  facul^. 
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"Lafayette,  Here  We  Are" 


Through  remote  French  villages  re- 
sotinds  the  unaccustomed  tramp  of 
American  soldiers.  But  a  little  while 
ago  and  these  men  were  in  the  quiet 
of  their  homes  in  a  peaceful  country. 
Today,  in  a  strange  Icind,  they  are  fac- 
ing the  world's  bloodiest  struggle. 

Pershing  at  the  tomb  of  America's 
old  time  friend  months  ago  reported, 
with  true  soldier  eloquence,  "Leifayette, 
here  we  are."  And  it  is  for  us  of  the 
great  American  democracy  to  rally  all 
our  might  to  the  support  of  our  army 
and  our  allies. 


From  our  shores  to  the  battlefields 
of  France  are  thouszinds  of  miles  which 
must  be  bridged  with  ceaseless  supplies 
to  our  troops.  Every  day  calls  for 
action  here,  no  less  than  there.  Co- 
operate! Sacrifice!  These  are  the 
watchwords  sent  over  the  land  by  the 
Government. 

In  this  nationeJ  effort  the  Bell  System 
has  served  with  every  other  essential 
industry  in  order  that  communication, 
meinufacture  eind  transportation  may  be 
kept  at  the  peak  of  efficiency  to  pro- 
vide the  munitions,  ordnance  and  sup- 
plies so  urgently  needed. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   COMPANrES 

One  Policy  One  System  UnwenaLService. 

DgizedoyLiOOgle 
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Your  Best  Friend:  The  Truth 


Bv«r7  •oQiuI  and  enMrpriaing  communllj  wishes  to  know 
and  maka  known  Ua|  wbola  truth  about  itaalt  For  tha  truth 
ia  a  powarhil  all^  It  strangibanB  a  commnnitj  in  av«r7 
function  and  part;  enablca  it  to  graap  and  utiUi*  avar; 
opportunltr;  attracts  capital  and  jndntlf?,  labor  and  citizans', 
torna  dreama  into  rtatiliM. 

A.  B.  Small  and  Aaaoclatca  ia  an  efbctlva  inttrumant 
for  aacartalnlnf  and  praEentinK  the  troth  about  your  city. ^ 
Hera  ia  an  organixatiDn  ol  apadaliata,  familiar  through  long 
axparianca  with  avcrj  phaaa  and  avery  problam  of  buri- 
naea,  financial  and  municipal  antarprisaa.  It  can  devote  the 
analytical  and  constructive  power  of  not  one  but  •  acora  of 
pmcticB)  men  to  tha  conaideration  of  your 


It*  BCtivltJea  cover  qneationa  of  organiiatian,  Bnanca  and 
reorganixatjon;  managemantandpiodnctloni  accounting  and 
appraisal;  enginaaring  and  technology;  publicity,  distribu- 
tion and  marketing;  foreign  trade;  transportation,  ports  and 


terminals;  Industrial  location;  labor  and  parsonnel;  Insur- 
ance; legislation;  economic  afHtcta  of  the  war;  sconomic 
readjustment  after  the  war.  It  Is  competent  H>  deaJ  with 
your  specific  problems  of  management;  budget  systems; 
municipal  accounting;  taxation  and  public  finance;  civil  aer- 
rice  and  standardization  of  salaries;  charters;  public  works; 
public  utilitieB;  dty  plans. 

Finally,  A.  B.  Smsll  and  Associataa  is  prepared  to  make 
A  COMPLBTB  ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OP 
YOUR  COMMUNITY  AND  DISTRICT, 
which  would  result  in  an  exhaustive  and  authorltativ*  pra- 
santation  of  the  business,  indnstrlsl,  municipal  and  com* 
munity  life,  its  economic  condidon  and  Its  poasiblHtiM. 
Thia  complete  praaentation  of  the  bets  would  be  accom- 
panied by  separate  reports  to  tboae  retaining  this  organiia- 
tion,  proposing  definitely  and  in  detail  plans,  polidss  and 
betterments,  and,  if  desired,  suggesting  men  competent  to 
aid  in  carrying  them  out. 


'    CORRE9PONDENCK  I! 
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A.  Ea  SMALL  and  ASSOCIATES 

ItiDestigotions  :  Reports  :  Opinions 


NEW    YORK 


GOVERNMENT  HAS  GOOD  JOBS  FOR 
STATISTICIANS  AND  ACCOUNTANTS 

The  Unitwi  States  Civil  Service  CouiniiFeion 
nnnimnces  that  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the 
War  Department  Is  in  urgent  need  of  statitiicol 
experts  ut  $1,800  to  84,510  a  year;  staliaticians 
at  Sl,8UOayear,  and  clerks  qualified  in  BtatistJcs, 
clerks  quaii^ed  in  accounting,  and  clerks  quali- 
fied in  business  administration  at  $1,0U0  tut  1,800 
a  year.  These  cxaminfitions  are  open  to  both 
men  and  women,  except  the  examination  for 
statistical  expert,  which  is  op<;n  only  to  n.en. 

Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report 
at  any  place  for  examination,  l.ul  will  be  rated 
upon  their  education,  training  and  experience, 
as  shown  by  their  niiplicatiuns  and  corrobora- 
tive evidence. 

The  Commission  urges  qualified  persons  to 
offertheirservicestotheGovernment  at  this  time 
of  Rfeat  need.  Important  war  work  ia  likely 
to  be  delayed  by  this  shortage  of  trained  help. 
Further  information  and  apjilioation  blanks 
may  be  obtained  by  communicating  with  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  with  the  representative  of  the 
Commission  at  the  post  office  in  any  important 
city. 


F.J.BatcheIder,C.r.A. 

With  itaf  f  of  able  aMiatuts  trainad  ia  niuueipal  ae- 
coUDtiDg.  Advice  on  all  aceotuitiBg  prablwaa-  Battar 
methodi  iaitallad.  New  fuuncial  legiilatiaii  intar- 
praled  and  appliad.  CompraIiaB*i*«  andils,  which 
afford  protaclioik  to  Uxpayars  Mid  gwidanc*  to  gov 
•raing  h  diaa. 
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ARTHUR  H.  HELDER 

Landscape  Architect 

Reports,    consultations    and 

lectures  on  all  landscape  work 

pertaining  to  municipal 

improvements. 

4-18  Reliance  BIdg.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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DURABILITY 
spells  Economy 

Competent 

Reliable 

Efficient 

Dependable 

Fire  Hose  Service 

obtained  through 

the  use  of 
Separable    (Loose) 
Tube,  Waxand  Gum 
Treated,  Balance- 
Woven  Fire  Hose 

Write  for  Sample 
and  let  us  telt  you 

WHY 
Fabric  Fire  Hose  Co. 


>  and  Church  St*. 
New  YofK 


T.  HOWELL  JOHNSON,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 
New  Jersey  Repretenutive 
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American-Grown  Trees 
and  Evergreens 

Ton  HB  Invited  to  virit  onr 
Nnreeriea  darlar  Jime, 
tcktn  OUT  diiplaji  o/Aia  leoi, 
Pfonif  and  Rhododfodront  ■ 
it  at  ft9  bf$t,  and  nuke  jovr 
selection  tor  Fall  dsllTer;. 

A  ndorra 

Nurseries  _     ,^ 


NUNICIPAL  PROBLENS 

Salary  Standardization  —  Budget  Mailing 

Centralized  Purchasing — Coat  Accounting 

Public  Utility  Service  and  Rate  Studies 

SURVEYS 

J.  L.  JACOBS  &  COMPANY 


BIdg. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AMERICAN-LA  FRANCE  TKITLE  COMBINATION  PUUPINC.  CHEMICAL  AND  HOSE  CAS 

VICTORY  DEMANDS   EFFICIENCY 

An  IndiTtdual  and  national  effletencr  tbit  rcmlu  In  VMCEABINa  PKODUCTION  of 
nmnitloDH  and  mppllea. 

UNCEASIMG  PRODUCTION  demandB.  llrBt  of  all  adequate  protection  agatnat  the  mya- 
teriouB,nndBcetiiliiil;mell]odlcal,  Area  that  are  threatenioi;  our  plants  from  coaatt'iooaat, 
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The  Progress  of  the  Rate  Case 


As  reported  in  the  last  number  of  New  Jersey 
Municipalities  the  hearing  of  the  application  of  the 
Public  Service  Railway  Company  for  increased  rates 
on  all  its  lines  in  the  146  municipalities  in  which  it 
operates  throughout  the  State,  was  continued  at  New- 
ark May  8th. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle,  Counsel  for  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities,  began  the  cross  examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses  of  the  railway  company.  The 
first  witness  which  he  interrogated  was  Professor 
Thomas  Conway,  Jr.,  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Fi- 
nance of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
been  used  as  an  expert  throughout  the  case  by  the 
Public  Service  Railway  Company  and  who  has  been 
one  of  their  chief  witnesses.  Among  the  important 
matters  upon  which  Mr.  Van  Winkle  questioned  this 
witness  was  a  statement  which  Professor  Conway 
quoted  from  a  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  Public 
Utility  Commission  of  the  First  District  of  New 
York.  The  statement  was  not  accurately  quoted  and 
had  been  placed  in  the  records  of  the  case  with  the 
words  "passenger  rates"  changed  to  "street  railway 
operation.'*  Before  Mr.  Van  Winkle  divulged  the 
discrepancy  in  the  two  statements,  Prof.  Conway, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Van  Winkle's  questions,  insisted 
that  his  quotation  from  the  New  York  Public 
Utility  Report  was  correct.  Mr.  Van  Winkle  con- 
tended that  by  the  change  referred  to  above  Prof. 
Conway  had  made  the  statement  applicable  to  street 
railways  whereas  it,  in  fact,  apphed  only  to  steam 
railways.  When  Prof.  Conway's  quotation  was  care- 
fully compared  with  the  original,  he  was  forced 
to  admit  the  discrepancy.  He,  however,  claimed  that 
it  was  either  a  typographical  error  or  an  unintentional 
inadvertance. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  announced  shortly  after  the  re- 
sumption of  the  hearing  that,  notwithstanding  the 
postponement  of  ten  days  which  had  just  elapsed,  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  previously  been  assured  that  he 


would  have  the  1917  report  of  the  Public  Service 
Electric  Company  in  time  for  examination,  it  had  not 
yet  been  received.  He  further  stated  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  information  had  been  refused  his  accountant 
by  the  Public  Service  Company.  Mr.  Wakelee,  one 
of  the  counsels  for  the  Company,  stated  that  the 
report  would  be  furnished  before  it  was  due.  Com- 
missioner Slocum,  then  presiding  at  the  hearing,  cor- 
rected Mr.  Wakelee  by  informing  him  that  the  report 
was  long  past  due,  since,  under  the  law,  it  was  due  to 
be  filed  with  the  Public  Utility  Commission  on  April 
1st.  The  report  was  received  and  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission on  the  afternoon  of  May  9th  and  a  copy  was 
then  furnished  to  Mr.  Van  Winkle. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  asked  for  other  information  which 
had  not  been  furnished,  particularly  data  regarding 
the  Public  Service  Electric  Company  which  had  been 
refused  Dr.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Wolf,  the  franchise  and 
accounting  experts  employed  by  the  League  in  the 
case.  Thomas  N.  McCarter,  President  of  the  Com- 
pany, informed  the  counsel  for  the  League  that  this 
data  would  not  be  furnished  except  on  the  express 
order  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Van  Winkle  then  made 
a  formal  request  of  the  Utility  Commission  for  the  is- 
suance of  an  order  directing  the  production  of  the  de- 
sired data.  This  request  was  taken  under  advisement 
by  the  Commission  until  May  13th  and  at  that  time 
President  Donges  of  the  Commission  announced  that, 
after  due  consideration  the  request  of  Counsel  for  the 
municipalities  had  been  found  reasonable  and  accord- 
ingly ordered  the  production  of  the  information. 

The  books  and  records  received  upon  order  of  the 
Commission  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wilcox 
and  Mr.  Wolf  who  began  a  careful  study  of  them. 
Mr.  Van  Winkle  and  Mr.  Record  continued  with  the 
cross  examination  of  witnesses,  chief  among  which 
were  Professor  Roswell  C.  McCrea  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, another  of  the  company's  experts,  and  Thomas 
N.  McCarter,  President  of  the  Company.     The  cross 
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examination  of  Mr.  McCarter  occupied  several  days 
and  at  its  conclusion  on  May  17th,  the  hearing  was 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  May  22nd,  at  which  time 
the  League  will  put  their  witnesses  on  the  stand  to 
begin  their  direct  examination.  The  most  important 
of  these  witnesses  is  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  franchise 
and  public  utility  expert  of  Kew  York  City,  who  has 
been  employed  by  the  League  as  chief  expert,  and 
who  both  recently  and  at  a  period  of  several  years 
ago,  made  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pubhc 
Service  Railway  Company  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  the  company's  business  and  operat- 
ing conditions,  as  well  as  being  generally  recognized 
throughout  the  country  as  probably  the  most  expert 
of  all  the  experts  in  the  United  States  on  Public  Util- 
ity matters.  Peter  Witt  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  bears 
a  wide  reputation  as  the  man  who  led  the  fight  in 
Cleveland  several  years  ago  for  adequate  street  rail- 
way service  and  proper  rates  which  resulted  in  a 
complete  re-oi^nization  of  the  street  railways  in  that 
city  with  the  establishment  of  a  three-cent  rate,  and 
who  recently  completed  an  investigation  of  the, street 
railway  situation  in  Trenton  for  the  governing  body 
of  that  city,  will  also  testify  for  the  League. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  declares  that  the  real  issue  in  the 
pending  application,  which  asks  for  an  increase  of 
approximately  fifty  per  cent  in  rates,  is  whether  or 
not  utilities  are  to  rule  the  people  of  New  Jersey  or 
the  people  rule  utilities  in  the  future. 

With  the  many  applications  on  the  part  of  the 
utility  corporations,  not  only  in  \ew  Jersey  but 
throughout  the  country,  for  increased  rates  the  mat- 
ter has  developed  into  a  question  of  grave  public  con- 
cern for  all  governments,  local,  state  and  national.  In 
order  that  some  light,  from  an  unbiased  source,  might 
be  had  on  the  entire  situation  throughout  the  country, 
we  reproduce  below  a  statement  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Trenton  Evening  Times,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  issue  of  that  paper  of  May  14,  1918, 
from  Harris,  Forbes  and  Company,  investment  brok- 
ers of  New  York,  showing  the  steadily  increasing 
earnings  of  public  utilities.    The  statement  follows: 

With  trolley  companies  and  other  public  service 
corporations  here  and  elsewhere  "crying  poverty"  in 
their  unrelenting  efforts  to  secure  increased  fares  and 
service  rates,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  Harris, 
Forbes  &  Company,  New  York,  investment  brokers, 
have  to  say  concerning  the  earnings  of  such  corpora- 
tions. 

In  a  circular  letter  issued  May  6,  1918,  this  firm  of 
experts,  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  situation  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  part  of  Canada,  shows 
a  total  average  increase  for  100  companies  of  10.3 
per  cent,  in  gross  earnings  for  1917  over  1916.    This 


is  a  larger  percentage  of  increase  than  the  average 
during  the  preceding  ten  years. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  according  to  carefully 
gathered  reports,  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  in- 
crease in  the  aggregate  gross  earnings  of  these  com- 
panies, the  average  annual  increase  being  more  than 
8  per  cent. 

The  most  significant  part  of  the  report  is  the  para- 
graph dealing  with  net  earnings,  in  addition  to  gross 
earnings.  In  this  connection,  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 
say: 

"These  companies  (trolley  and  other  public  service 
concerns),  have  been  confronted  during  the  past  year 
with  the  problems  of  increasing  costs  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial and  higher  taxes.  It  is,  therefore,  most  grati- 
fying to  us  that  the  aggregate  net  earnings  of  the  lOO 
companies  from  which  we  have  received  reports  show 
a  falling  off  during  1917,  as  compared  with  1916,  of 
less  than  2.8  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the  aggregate 
1917  net  eamirtgs  amounted  to  over  two  and  three- 
quarters  times  the  aggregate  annual  bond  interest 
charges  of  these  companies. 

The  text  of  the  company's  letter,  recommending 
public  utility  bonds  for  investment,  and  giving  details 
of  earnings  during  the  past  ten  years,  including  1917, 
follows : 
"Ten  Years'  Record  of  Public  Utility  Earnings 

"For  some  years  past  we  have  annually  prepared  a 
tabulation  of  the  earnings  of  the  Public  Utility  Com- 
panies-whose  bonds  or  notes  we  handle.  Because  of 
the  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  during  1917,  we 
feel  that  the  results  for  that  year  will  be  of  unusual 
interest  to  investors.  We  have  now  received  reports 
from  100  companies  covering  in  their  operating  terri- 
tory located  in  thirty-nine  States  of  the  United  States 
and  in  two  provinces  of  Canada.  These  reports  show 
a  total  average  increase  for  the  too  companies  of  10.3 
per  cent,  in  gross  earnings  for  1917  over  1916.  This 
is  a  larger  percentage  of  increase  than  the  average 
during  the  past  ten  years  as  will  be  seen  from  die 
following  summary : 

60  Companies  increased  their  total  gross  earnings 
1908  over  1907  by  7.3  per  cent. 

61  Companies  increased  their  total  gross  earnings 
in  1909  over  1908  by  ri.3  per  cent. 

66  Companies  increased  their  total  gross  earnings 
in  1910  over  1909  by  12  per  cent. 

70  Companies  increased  their  total  gross  earnings 
in  1911  over  1910  by  9.3  per  cent. 

73  Companies  increased  their  total  gross  earnings 
in  1912  over  1911  by  8.6  per  cent. 

83  Companies  increased  their  total  gross  earnings 
in  1913  over  1912  by  7.4  per  cent. 

84  Companies  increased  their  total  gross  earnings 
n  1914  over  1913  by  2.9  per  cent. 

86  Companies  increased  their  total  gross  earnings 
n  1915  over  1914  by  2.8  per  cent. 

90  Companies  increased  their  total  gross  earnings 
n  1916  over  1915  by  10.4  per  cent. 

100  Companies  increased  their  total  gross  earnings 
in  1917  over  1916  hy  10.3  per  cent. 

(Contmued  on  page  172.) 
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Practical     Methods     for     Increasing 
Efficiency  in  Our  Small  Municipalities* 

By  Hon.  W.  F.  McAllister,  Mayor.  Merchaotville 


Many  of  those  assembled  here  have  been  so  busy 
with  present  day  problems  that  they  have  half  forgot- 
ten an  old  line  that  headed  some  of  the  copy  books 
when  they  were  young, — "Great  oaks  from  httle  acorns, 
grow,  etc."  Down  in  the  southern  section  of  the  State,  in 
Camden  County,  we  have  some  lusty  young  oaks  in  the 
form  of  municipahties  that  have  made  material  pro- 
gress in  recent  years,  and  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting one  of  them  in  this  convention ;  Merchantville, 
a  town  of  less  than  2500  population,  operating  under 
the  Borough  form  of  government,  and  a  town  that 
has  acquired  nearly  every  modern  city  convenience  that 
promotes  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants. 

This  condition  which  we  have,  is  not  the  result  of 
accident,  or  owing  to  some  act  of  philanthropy  on  the 
part  of  generous  individuals,  or  the  fortunate  culmina- 
tion of  circumstances,  but  is  the  natural  sequence  fol- 
lowing hard  work  on  the  part  of  a  few  citizens,  labor- 
ing along  definite  lines,  and  if  there  are  lessons  which 
any  of  you  can  draw  from  our  experience,  I  will  feel 
justified  in  taking  a  portion  of  your  time. 

Many  of  the  problems  discussed  at  conventions  such 
as  we  are  having  here,  are  post-graduate  courses,  so  to 
speak,  for  municipalities  that  have  already  reached  a 
certain  high  stage  of  efficiency,  but  the  thought  I  have 
in  mind  is  to  consider  those  towns  which  are  more  or 
less  struggling  with  the  fundamental  problems. 

Municipal  administration  in  New  Jersey  is  on  the 
"up  grade";  there  is  not  question  about  that;  it  is 
evidenced  by  the  attendance  of  members  belonging 
to  this  League.  Men  are  climbing  over  the  ruts  of  old 
traditions  and  are  tackling  the  problems  from  a  broader 
view  point.  We  hear  less  talk  about  "the  good  old 
times"  and  a  desire  for  their  return.  Those  old  times 
are  gone  and  I  am  glad.  As  some  one  remarked  the 
other  day,  the  only  ones  that  really  want  them  back, 
are  some  who  have  been  residing  in  the  cemeteries  for 
a  dozen  years,  and  it  may  be  added,  perhaps  a  few 
others  who  belong  there,  only  they  do  not  know  it. 

The  conduct  of  municipal  affairs  is  a  business  pro- 
position and  must  be  put  on  that  basis  if  progress  is 

*  -An  address  delivered  before  the  Third  Annual  Convention 
of  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  Trenton. 
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to  be  made ;  the  problem  is  the  same  whether  the  town 
be  small  or  large,  and  suitable  men  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem is  one  of  the  first  necessities. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  explain  to  you  delegates  that 
a  knowledge  of  practical  politics  is  quite  desirable,  you 
probably  know  more  about  the  game  than  I  do,  but  as 
I  have  had  occasion  to  tell  the  people  in  my  com- 
munity more  than  once,  if  there  is  any  one  individual 
more  responsible  than  another  for  inetficiency  in  gov- 
ernment, for  corruption  in  politics,  it  is  the  well-to-do 
citizen  of  ability  who  stays  at  home  and  refrains  from 
taking  active  interest  in  his  town's  atTair^;  who  feels 
that  he  is  too  good  to  be  mixed  up  in  anything  of  a 
political  nature.  Such  men  in  the  past,  in  many  cases 
have  been  responsible  for  the  affairs  of  government 
drifting  into  the  hands  of  those  mainly  interested  in 
what  could  be  obtained  for  themselves  as  individuals. 

Suitable  men  for  the  offices  to  he  filled  and  how  to 
get  them,  might  well  form  a  separate  paper  for  your 
consideration.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  frequently 
found  that  good  business  men  can  be  induced  to  take 
office  for  a  time,  by  placing  before  them  their  plain 
duty  and  the  opportunity  to  do  something  for  their 
home  town.  When  the  material  has  been  located,  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  for  their  election  without 
the  necessity  of  the  candidates  soliciting  votes  for 
themselves. 

There  is  a  word  I  want  to  say  about  qualifications 
of  candidates  that  is  often  overlooked.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  partisan  politics  in  local  affairs  should  be 
forgotten ;  in  our  own  town  I  would  not  give  a  "whoop" 
for  choice,  whether  the  office  holders  be  socialists,  re- 
publicans, democrats  or  mugwumps,  provided  their 
other  qualifications  are  right. 

In  regard  to  those  qualifications,  the  average  well  in- 
tentioned  citizen  usually  thinks  only  of  honesty  and 
ability,  but  down  in  Merchantville  we  have  added 
another,  and  that  is  industry ;  with  the  latter  the  first 
two  are  made  effective,  and  without  it  they  become  in  a 
short  time,  so  much  junk.  It  has  been  the  possession 
of  industry  in  a  marked  degree  that  has  made  the 
so-called  "machine  rule"  so  effective  for  its  own  use 
in  the  past. 

One  of  the  very  important  preliminary  steps  toward 
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;greater  efficiency  in  the  smaller  municipalities,  is  the 
securing  of  correct  methods  in  the  administration  of 
the  Assessor's  office.  It  is  a  difficult  office  to  properly 
fill.  While  the  laws  are  quite  explicit  in  regard  to  the 
Assessor's  duties,  he  is  nevertheless  allowed  consider- 
able leeway  in  his  interpretation,  and  unless  he  is  a 
man  of  ability  and  broad  views,  considerable  inequality 
is  sure  to  creep  in  and  become  a  blighting  influence 
upon  the  municipality  itself. 

I  know  of  a  township  that  remained  stagnant  for 
years  with  little  or  no  money  to  work  with  for  local 
improvements  which  were  clamored  for  by  the  people, 
and  one  of  the  basic  troubles  was  with  an  assessor  who 
did  not  properly  administer  his  office;  favors  were 
extended  in  certain  quarters  which  prolonged  the  life 
of  the  old  machine  and  required  a  political  upheaval 
to  correct. 

Political  hghts  and  uprisings  are  often  beneficial  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  there  is  an  incident  which 
stands  out  in  my  experience  of  years  ago.  We  had  won 
out  in  a  stiff  fight,  when  in  the  hearing  of  an  old 
friend  I  remarked,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  me 
that  we  were  not  able  to  work  for  better  conditions  in 
our  home  town  without  making  so  many  personal 
enemies.  This  friend  had  been  an  old  war-horse  of 
reform,  a  terror  to  those  who  travelled  in  devious 
ways,  he  had  an  unlimited  vocabulary,  one  that  was 
forceful  and  direct;  he  came  back  at  me  with  this: 
"Mac,  my  boy,  forget  it!  I  would  not  give  a  damn  for 
a  man  that  does  not  make  some  enemies." 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  who  are  quietly  sitting  here, 
intensely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  your  home  towns, 
but  bearing  a  little  heavy  on  the  soft  pedal,  take  that 
home  and  think  it  over! 

Careful  planning  and  hard  work  make  a  good  insur- 
ance policy  for  success.  Courage  to  kick  over  old  cus- 
toms and  traditions  which  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness, publicity  on  what  you  are  endeavoring  to  do, 
taking  the  public  into  your  confidence  and  explaining 
the  desirability  and  probable  cost  of  certain  improve- 
ments which  your  town  should  have  as  soon  as  the 
same  can  be  properly  handled,  will  simplify  and  make 
easy  much  of  your  work,  giving  you  at  the  same  time 
a  tentative  program  for  several  years  in  advance. 

Under  the  New  Jersey  state  laws  it  is  now  compul- 
sorj-  for  all  municipalities  to  make  up  financial  state- 
ments, estimating  the  revenues  and  expenses  in  ad- 
vance of  expenditures,  which  is  a  very  good  thing. 
Merchantville  has  been  doing  this  for  years  and  has 
known  to  almost  a  penny  what  the  local  tax  rate  would 
be,  long  in  advance  of  the  figures  compiled  by  the 
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County  Board ;  it  has  enabled  us  to  plan  our  work  and 
to  know  about  how  much  could  be  spent  in  each 
department. 

As  explained  to  you,  Merchantville  is  operating  un- 
der the  Borough  Act,  and  of  course  the  governing  body 
consists  of  six  Councilmen  and  a  Mayor,  In  191 1  we 
tried  out  an  innovation  by  doing  away  with  the  most 
of  the  councilmanic  committees  which  we  believed  were 
hiding  places  for  procrastination  and  inefficiency,  and 
in  their  places  creating  departments  with  one  member 
of  council  assigned  to  each  for  the  purpose  of  lookir^ 
after  the  details.  This  was  simply  following  along  the 
lines  of  organization  of  many  successful  commercial 
enterprises,  and  after  nearly  seven  years  experience  I 
wish  to  state  that  in  my  opinion  it  has  been  a  success 
with  us,  but  whether  the  plan  would  work  equally  well 
in  other  towns  is  something  that  cannot  be  stated- 
Road  and  Street  maintenance  figures  so  largely  in 
the  expense  account  of  every  municipality  that  it  is  a 
subject  by  itself,  but  the  officials  in  so  many  places 
seem  to  utterly  ignore  some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  subject  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioning it  here.  It  is  a  leak-hole  in  the  treasuries  of 
many  towns  and  part  of  the  waste  could  l>e  saved  by  a 
better  understanding  of  the  subject.  As  one  illustra- 
tion, I  have  in  mind  a  macadamized  residential  street 
in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  this  Slate,  a  city  which 
I  believe  is  not  enrolled  in  the  membership  of  this 
League ;  the  street  in  question  had  faulty  engineering  to 
start  with  and  the  repairs  were  being  made  by  adding 
in  certain  places  two  to  three  inches  of  crushed  stone 
screenings  with  water  binder,  bringing  the  surface 
back  to  original  grade  without  eliminating  the  original 
trouble  which  any  experienced  man  would  have  diag- 
nosed as  one  of  drainage.  Several  hundred  dollars 
were  expended  in  one  square  for  make-shift  repairs, 
which  money,  if  properly  used  would  have  made  a 
reasonably  j>ennanent  job.  The  National  Department 
of  Good  Roads  has  many  publications  that  are  of  great 
value  and  the  present  Governor  of  this  State  has  been 
doing  splendid  work  in  trying  to  put  our  State  road' 
system  on  a  better  basis,  but  there  are  many  of  the 
smaller  municipalities  which  need  to  help  themselves 
along  this  line  by  a  wiser  expenditure  of  their  valuable 
moneys  and  thereby  eliminate  one  cause  of  inefficiency. 
Recent  State  legislation  cutting  down  the  amount 
which  municipalities  can  borrow  on  bonds  from  15% 
to  9%  is  especially  hard  on  the  smaller  municipalities 
and  is  bound  to  restrict  their  healthy  growth ;  it  hamp- 
ers them  in  the  acquisition  of  public  utilities  and  im- 
(Continued  on  page  185.) 
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The  New  York  Savings  Bank  Investment 
Law  and  New  Jersey  Municipal  Bonds 

How  an  Amendment  passed  by  the  1918  New  York  Legislature  favors  the  Bonds  of 

County,  City  and  other  Municipal  Issues 

By  SanderB  Shanks,  Jr. 


If  the  savings  banks  of  New  York  State,  with  their  January   i,   1918,   in  Vermont   there   were  none;   in 

resourcesof  over  $2,000,000,000,  one  quarter  of  which  Massachusetts,  12;  in  Connecticut,  3;  in  New  Jersey, 

is  invested  in  State  and  municipal  honds,  were  in  the  8:  and  in  Pennsylvania,  12.     Practically  every  incor- 

niarket  for  municipal  bonds  to  the  extent  they  have  porated  county,  city  and  village  in  all  these  States  will 

been  in  the  recent  past,  the  amendment  to  the  New  be  found  to  have  a  net  debt  of  less  than  7  per  cent 


York  savings  bank  investment  law  permitting  the 
purchase  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  municipals,  regardless 
of  the  45,000  population  requirement  would  undoubt- 
edly have  a  very  favorable  effect  on  the  bonds  thus 
admitted  to  the  "legal"  list.    While  it  is  true  that  the 


and  thus,  under  the  law  as  now  amended,  their  bonds 
will  be  "legal"  in  New  York. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  status 
of  municipal  bonds  from  all  these  States  should  be 
much  improved  through  this  change  in  the  law.  But, 
as  we   will   explain,  consideration   of  existing  influ- 


savings  bank  demand  is  negligible  at  this  time,  the  cnces  and  factors  will  show  that  the  maximum  benefit 

changing  of  the  law  will  eventually  become  of  first  should   accrue  to  the  bonds   issued  by   New  Jersey 

importance  as  affecting  the  selling  values  of  the  many  places. 

millions  of  dollars  worth  of  municipal  bonds  now  out-         It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  bond  is  "legal" 

standing  and  many  millions  worth  more  that  will  be  in  New  York  it  will  sell  in  New  York  or  that  it  will 

issued   in  the   future  by  the  thousands   of   counties,  bring  any  better  price  than  if  not  so  favored.    Other 

cities  and  towns  in  the  above-mentioned  States.     The  factors  may  tend  to  nullify  any  added  value  a  special 

new  provision  in  the  law  reads  as  follows:  market  in  New  York  might  give  it.     For  instance,  in 

"5.   (a)  The  stocks  or  bonds  of  any  incorporated  Connecticut,  and   often   in   Pennsylvania,   municipals 

city,  county,  vjljage  or  town,  situated  in  one  of  the  originating  in  those  States  enjoy  a  valuable  exemp- 


States  of  the  United  States  which  adjoins  the  State 
of  New  York.  If  at  any  time  the  indebtedness  of  any 
such  city,  town  or  village,  together  with  the  indebted- 
ness of  any  district  or  other  municipal  corporation  or 
sub-division,  except  a  county,  which  is  wholly  or  in 
part  included  within  the  boundaries  or  limits  of  said 
city,  town  or  village  less  its  water  debt  and  sinking 
fund,  or  the  indebtedness  of  any  such  county,  less  its 
sinking  fund,  shall  exceed  7  per  cent  of  the  valuation 


tion  from  local  taxation  which  results  in  their  com- 
manding much  better  prices  in  their  own  States  than 
a  bank  or  a  private  investor  in  another  State,  where 
the  tax-exemption  would  not  count,  could  afford  to 
pay.  It  is  thus  possible  that  Connecticut  and  tax-free 
Pennsylvania  municipals  may  not  prove  sufficiently 
attractive  to  New  York  banks  to  warrant  their  paying 


of  said  city,  county,  town  or  village  for  the  purposes  the  prices  for  them  that  local  buyers  would  gladly 
of  taxation,  its  bonds  and  stocks  shall  thereafter,  un-  bid  because  of  the  tax-free  feature, 
til  such  indebtedness  shall  be  reduced  to  7  per  cent  of  Massachusetts  municipals  are  also  more  popular  in 
the  valuation  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  cease  to  be  ,,  l  ..  .l  i  l  tl  .  p.  ■.  •  c 
an  authorized  investment  for  the  moneys  of  savings  Massachusetts  than  elsewhere.  That  State  .s  one  o( 
banks."  '  great  surplus  wealth,  and  the  few  municipals  issued 
The  amendment  is  intended  to  broaden  the  invest-  almost  invariably  command  a  better  price  in  Boston 
ment  field  for  the  savings  banks,  which  have  always  than  they  would  in  any  outside  city.  The  local  tax- 
been  limited  by  law  to  a  very  few  classes  of  securities,  exemption  feature  also  enters  into  the  situation  here. 
Up  to  now  the  only  municipal  bonds  outside  of  New  Vermont  municipalities  issue  but  few  bonds  for 
York  State  that  were  "legal"  for  New  York  savings  permanent  improvements.  In  the  entire  year  1917, 
banks  were  those  of  cities  having  a  population  of  45,-  only  three  public  offerings,  aggregating  but  $118,000, 
000  or  more  and  net   indebtedness  not  exceeding  7  were  made. 

percent.    In  the  States  adjoining  New  York  the  cities  The  opening  up  of   the  New   York  savings  bank 

meeting  these  requirements  were  very   few.     As  of  market  to  New  Jersey  municipalities  is  ttic.tnost  imi 
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portant  result  of  the  amendment.  Here  many  bond 
issues  are  made  by  hundreds  of  counties,  cities,  bor- 
oughs and  villages.  The  local  demand  for  them  is  not 
great  and,  since  the  local  tax-exemption  is  nof  of 
enough  importance  to  give  them  an  artificial  value 
in  their  own  State,  Jersey  municipals  naturally  seek 
purchasers  in  New  York.  In  the  past  they  have  sold 
at  lower  prices  than  New  York  village  bonds,  not  be- 
cause the  New  York  municipals  are  any  better  than 
those  issued  in  New  Jersey,  but  because  the  New  York 
banks  have  always  been  permitted  to  buy  any  New 
York  municipal  issue  whereas  they  could  only  buy  the 
bonds  of  a  few  of  the  largest  Jersey  cities.  But  now, 
as  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  New  York  law,  bonds 
of  the  smaller  New  Jersey  cities  and  of  the  counties 
and  villages  should  come  up  to  the  price  level  of  New 
York  issues  of  the  same  character.  The  savings  banks 
in  New  York  may  even  show  a  slight  preference  for 
New  Jersey  issues  since  they  are  already  pretty  well 
filled  up  with  New  York  bonds. 

New  York  City  bond  dealers  are  inquiring  as  to 
what  bonds  in  New  Jersey  and  the  other  Stales  ad- 
joining New  York  are  made  "legal"  in  New  York  by 
the  amendment.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  answer 
this  query  positively  in  the  absence  of  financial  state- 
ments from  all  the  municipalities  in  all  of  the  States 
affected,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  percentage 
of  indebtedness  that  has  been  incurred  by  the  aver- 
age city  or  village  in  any  of  the  States  in  this  group 
does  not  exceed  7  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  latest  reports  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics,  for  instance,  indicates 
that  the  bonds  of  over  200  cities  and  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts will  easily  qualify  as  "legal"  investments  in 
New  York  since  the  net  indebtedness  of  these  places, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  less  than  7  per  cent. 
Of  the  35  cities  in  that  State,  New  Bedford's  net 
debt  of  7.2  per  cent  is  given  as  the  highest  and  this 
includes  water  debt,  which  may  be  deducted  under 
the  New  York  law. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Pierson  Bond  Act  limits  munici- 
pal indebtedness  to  a  net  total  of  7  per  cent  and  pro- 
vides for  the  reduction  to  within  that  limit  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  all  places  having  a  debt  in  excess  of 
that  limit  when  the  new  bond  law  went  into  effect  a 
year  or  so  ago. 

At  the  present  time  the  much  reduced  savings  bank 
demand  for  municipals  has  been  partially  compen- 
sated for  by  greater  private  investor  buying.  This 
factor,  together  with  a  falling  supply  of  new  bonds, 
probably  accounts  for  the  way  municipal  bond  values 
have  held  up  during  the  last  year. 


With  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  reduction  of 
Government  borrowing  the  savings  banks  will  in  all 
probability  again  become  the  largest  buyers  of  munid- 
pals  and  will  probably  bid  up  prices  beyond  the  point 
where  such  bonds  will  be  attractive  to  other  bond 
buyers.  It  is  then  that  the  influence  of  this  change 
in  the  savings  bank  investment  law  should  begin  to 
be  of  real  value  to  municipalities,  especially  those  in 
New  Jersey,  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  bor- 
row at  lower  interest  rates. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  New  Jersey  municipal- 
ity, the  changing  of  the  New  York  banking  law  is  an 
unusually  favorable  development  that  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  public  oflicials  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  negotiate  bond  issues.  In  the  future,  the 
principal  market  for  such  bonds  will  be  among  the 
New  York  bond  dealers  who  handle  the  investment 
business  of  the  banks,  insurance  companies  and  other 
bond  purchasers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  England.  Therefore,  it  behooves  the 
New  Jersey  county,  city  or  town  to  carefully  adver- 
tise its  new  bond  issues  so  that  not  a  single  bond 
dealer  in  this  important  market  is  overlooked. 


The  Progress  of  the  Rate  Case 

{Continued  from  page  168.) 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  record  shows 
uninterrupted  annual  incfeases  in  the  aggregate  gross 
earnings  of  these  companies  during  the  past  ten  years, 
the  average  annual  increase  being  over  8  per  cent.  In 
normal  times,  this  tabulation  alone  might  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  stability  of  earnings  of  the  well 
established  Public  Utilities  which,  generally  speaking, 
supply  a  service  that  is  essential  to  the  economic  life 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  operate. 

"Under  present  conditions,  however,  the  statement  is 
incomplete  without  the  facts  as'to  net  earnings.  These 
companies,  in  common  with  practically  all  others,  have 
been  confronted  during  the  past  year  with  the  prob- 
lems of  increasing  costs  of  labor  and  material  and 
higher  taxes.  It  is,  therefore,  most  gratifying  to  us 
that  the  aggregate  net  earnings  of  the  100  companies 
from  which  we  have  received  reports  show  a  falling 
off  during  1917  as  compared  with  I9r6  of  less  than 
2.8  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the  aggregate  1917  net 
earnings  amounted  to  over  two  and  three-quarters 
times  the  aggregate  annual  bond  interest  charges  of 
these  companies. 

"We  feel  that  this  showing  of  earnings  under  ad- 
verse conditions  is  one  of  the  most  dependable  indi- 
cations of  the  desirability  of  Public  Utility  bonds  for 
investment  when  selected  with  the  care  which  we  ex- 
ercise in  our  original  investigation  and  purchase  of 
such  issues.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  supply,  upon  re- 
quest, additional  information  with  reference  to  the 
earnings,  etc.,  of  any  of  the  companies  with  which 
we  are  in  touch. 

May  6,  1918.  HARRrs,  Forbes  &  Co." 
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Sanitary  Privy  Systems  for  Unsewered 
Communities' 

Suggested  Construction  and  Operation  for  Small  Towns  and  Suburban  Districts 


Our  cities  are  equipped  with  elaborate  systems  for 
the  removal  of  human  wastes.  Similar  systems  for 
tcwns  and  detached  communities  are  not  only  im- 
practical but  financially  impossible. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  set  forth  the  best  of 
existing  systems  for  the  disposal  of  human  wastes  in 
these  smaller  unsewered  communities.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  has  made  an  extensive 
study  of  this  field  and  has  published  the  results  of  the 
study  with  recommendations,  in  Bulletin  No.  89.  by 
L.  L.  Lumsden,  which  should  interest  all  who  have  to 


Construction  of  Privies 

In  a  well-planned  system  the  privies  arc  provided 
with  water-tight  receptacles  and  with  fly  boxes  in 
v/hich  the  receptacles  are  placed  for  use  and  which 
form  the  seats  of  the  privies. 

The  sanitary  privy  system  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  con- 
sists of  1,200  privy  units  and  is  admirably  managed. 
The  following  rules  relative  to  the  construction  of 
sanitary  privies  are  extracted  from  a  city  ordinance  on 
a  standard  privy: 

Rule  I.     Sise   and   Diminsions,     No   privy   house   shall   be 


REMOVAL  OF  CANS,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


deal  with  the  organization  of  systems  for  the  disposal 
of  these  wastes. 

In  incorporated  communities  the  work  of  installing 
and  operating  a  sanitary  privy  system  may  well  be 
carried  on  by  the  municipal  health  authorities  to  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens.  The  chief  purpose  of  a  sanitary 
privy  system  is  to  collect  and  dispose  of  human  ex- 
creta, which  are  always  potentially  dangerous,  with 
the  greatest  reasonable  speed,  and  thus  to  prevent  pos- 
sible contact  with  human  bodies. 


constructed  of  less  than  the  following  dimensions  (inside 
measurements);  seven  and  one-half  (yVi)  feel  in  height, 
four  (4)  feet  in  width  (from  side  to  side)  and  three  and 
one-half   (y/i)    feet  in  depth   (from   front  to  rear). 

Rule  2.    Material.     All  privies  shall  be  constructed  of  such 
material  as  may  be  prescribed  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
of  Public  Health,  and  shall  be  painted  or  whiie- 
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washed. 

Rule  3.  Location  on  Premises,  All  privies  shall  be  so  lo- 
cated on  the  premises  as  to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  city 
scavengers. 

Rule  4.  The  bottom  frame  of  the  house  shall  be  of  not 
less  than  three  (3)  inch  by  four  (4)  inch  sills.  Such  sills 
and  the  floor  shall  be  of  such  material  as  may  be  prescribed 
and  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Health. 

Rule  5.  Roof.  The  roof  shall  be  water-tight  and  shall  be 
covered  with   such  material  as  may  be  prescrited  and  ai 
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proved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Health.  If  the  roof 
slopes  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  it  shall  project  not  less  than 
six   (6)   inches  beyond  the  rear  wall  of  the  house. 

Rule  6.  Door.  The  door  shall  be  of  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient sire  and  well  jointed  and  shall  be  self-closing. 

Rule  .7.  IVindowt.  'For  light  and  ventilation  there  shall 
be,  near  the  top  of  the  house,  at  least  one  opening,  not  less 
than  two  (2)  square  feet  in  size,  which  shall  be  covered  with 
a  fly-proof  wire  screen,  with  meshes  not  larger  than  fourteen 
(14  to  the  inch.  This  opening  shall  also  be  provided  with  a 
sliding  sash. 

Rule  8.  The  Night  Soil  Box.  The  night  soil  box  is  placed 
in  the  end  of  the  privy.    The  floor  of  privy  is  the  floor  of 


tending  from  under  the  seat  to  twelve  (la)  inches  above  dw 
roof  and  covered  with  fourteen  ( 14)  mesh  copper  wire  ganit. 

Rule  9.  The  Receptacle.  The  receptacle  for  the  night  wil 
shall  be  a  galvanized  iron  buclcet  fifteen  by  fifteen  (15  x  15) 
inches,  with  handles  on  the  side. 

Rule  10.  The  opening  for  the  removal  of  the  night  soil 
bucket  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  night  soil  box,  which  shjll 
be  hinged. 

Under  the  present  advanced  price  of  galvanized  iron 
these  cans  cost  from  $1  to  $1.25  each.  One  can  is 
needed  for  each  group  of  five  persons  or  less  using  the 
privies.  Public  ownership  of  the  receptacles  is  ad- 
vantageous, and  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  public 
ownership  of  sewers.  If  bought  by  the  municipal 
authorities  or  by  co-operative  organizations  of  citi- 
zens, the  receptacles  may  be  obtained  in  considerable 
number  at  one  time  and  hence  at  wholesale  rates.  If 
the  cans  are  bought  by  the  individual  householders 
the  procurement  of  cans  of  a  uniform  pattern  should 
be  required  by  ordinance  and  provision  made  for  re- 
placement of  damaged  or  worn-out  cans  with  new 
ones  from  the  public  supply.  This  is  necessarj-  be- 
cause of  the  continual  interchange  of  cans  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  scavenger  service. 


A  ONE-CAN  ADJUSTABLE  COVEa  BOX 

AND  VENT  FLUE  INSTALLED 

IN  PRIVY 

the  box,  the  ends  and  back  side  of  box  are  the  sides  and  end 
of  privy.  The  front  of  box  shall  be  made  of  tongue  and 
grooved  flooring  plank  and  shall  l>e  sixteen  and  one-half 
(16K)  inches  high.  The  top  of  the  box,  which  is  the  seat,. 
shall  be  twenty-two  and  one-hatE  (32'/,)  inches.  This  top  or 
seat  shall  be  made  of  jointed  and  glued  inch  boards  with 
two  (2)  or  more  cleats  nailed  across  under-side.  The  seat 
must  extend  over  box  one-half  ('A)  inch.  The  seat  shall  be 
provided  with  a  substantial,  tight  wooden  cover,  hinged  to 
the  back  of  the  house,  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  the  opening 
or  openings  in  the  seat.  The  block  that  is  cut  out  of  the 
seat  to  make  the  opening  shall  be  nailed  to  the  cover  so  that 
when  the  cover  is  down  the  block  will  fit  into  the  opening  in 
the  seat  from  which  it  came.  The  night-soil  box  shall  be 
ventilated  by  six  one-inch  holes  in  one  end.  which  shall  be 
covered  with  fourteen  {14)  mesh  copper  wire  gauze,  and  a 
flue  four  by  four  (4  x  4)   inches   (inside  measurements),  ex- 


Reconstruction  of  Old  Privies 
To  obviate  some  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the  sani- 
tation of  the  privies  of  a  town,  a  plan  was  carried  out 
with  very  satisfactory  results  in  Jasper,  Ala.,  in  1915, 
Since  then  this  plan  has  been  adopted  in  a  number 
of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  generally  has  proved 
expeditious  and  otherwise  advantageoiis.  The  plan 
is  to  have  new  privy  boxes  with  attachable  vent  flues 
built  at  the  local  lumber  yards  or  carpenter  shops  and 
installed  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  old  privies.  By  receiv- 
ing ahead  a  sufficient  number  of  orders  the  makers 
can  arrange  to  turn  out  quickly  the  t^es  and  flues  in 
considerable  numbers  and  at  wholesale  rates.  .At 
Jasper  one  company  was  able,  with  ten  days'  notice 
in  advance,  to  supply  as  many  as  fifty  boxes  a  day. 
The  installation  of  the  box  and  flue  in  the  average 
open  privy  is  simple,  and  requires  little  work.  After 
the  privy  has  been  cleaned  and  the  ground  under  and 
about  it  treated  liberally  with  a  strong  disinfectant  so- 
lution (such  as  chloride  of  lime  i  pound  to  5  gallons 
of  water),  the  old  seat  is  knocked  out,  the  flooring  ex- 
tended back,  if  necessary,  to  support  the  box,  the  new 
box  put  in  the  place  of  the  old  seat,  and  the  flue  at- 


"Pnblic  Health  is  purchasable.    Within  natural  limitations  any  community  can  determine 
ts  own  death  rate." 
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BACK    VIEW    OP    A    TWO-CAN    FIXBU- 

COVER  BOX  WITH  TWO  DOORS  IN 

BACK    AND    WITH    VENT    FLUE 

ATTACHED  TO  TOP  OF  BOX 

tached  to  the  box  so  as  to  extend  on  either  the  inside 
or  the  outside  of  the  back  or  side  wall  of  the  house  to 
a  point  above  the  roof  of  the  privy.  The  lumber  in 
the  old  seat  may  be  used  for  the  additional  flooring  or 
for  boarding  up  the  back  of  the  privy  to  protect  the 
new  box  from  weathering. 

In  most  sections  of  the  United  States  a  properly 
constructed  box  and  flue  can  be  furnished  by  local 
makers  at  a  reasonable  profit  for  $2.50  to  $3.50  for  a 
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one-can  box,  and  for  $3  to  $4  for  a  two-can  box.  The 
work  of  installing  the  apparatus  averages  in  cost  for 
each  privy  about  50  cents,  and  rarely  should  exceed  $1. 
The  expense  of  obtaining  and  having  installed  the 
boxes  and  flues  should  be  borne  by  the  property  own- 
ers; but  if  for  any  reason  a  tenant  should  have  to 
bear  this  expense,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  serious 
objection,  since  the  tenant  could  remove  and  take  with 
him  this  apparatus,  along  with  his  other  personal  prop- 
erty, when  moving  to  another  place. 

Use  of  Privies 

Only  human  excreta  and  toilet  paper  should  be  de- 
posited in  the  receptacles.  The  receptacles  (cans) 
must  not  be  permitted  to  overflow.  They  should  be 
removed  for  emptying  and  cleaning  before  they  be- 
come more  than  two-thirds  full.  The  lids  over  the 
holes  in  the  seat  must  be  kept  closed  down  when  the 
seat  is  not  occupied.  If  the  lids  are  left  up,  flies  will 
get  to  the  excreta,  and  thus  the  work  to  make  the 
privy  of  flyproof  construction  will  have  availed  noth- 
ing. 

The  ventilation  is  suflficient  to  prevent  markedly  dis- 
agreeable odors,  and  odors  can  be  still  further  con- 
trolled by  the  use  of  disinfectant  solutions  or  drying 
powders  in  the  receptacles.  The  disinfectant  or  drying 
powder  selected  for  this  purpose  should  be  one  which 
will  not  corrode  the  cans.  As  a  disinfectant,  com- 
pound cresol  solution,  or  some  other  good  coal-tar 
(Continued  on  page  187,) 


EMPTYING  PRIVY  CANS  AT  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 
The  cans  are  emptied  into  a  concrete  hopper  and  the  contents  washed  into  the  sewer  with 
strong  stream  of  water.     A  one-inch  screen  prevents  stoppage  of  sewer, 
and  the  screenings  are  burned  in 
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Prussia  and  Our  Schools' 


Head,  Den 


By  Prof.  CfaarleB  H.  Judd 

of  EdiKotian  and  Director,  School  of  Edu   o 
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■sity  of  Chicago. 


The  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States  bor- 
rowed their  plan  of  organization  and  the  general  defi- 
nition of  their  course  of  study  from  Prussia.  During 
the  years  from  1830  to  1850  such  American  leaders  as 
Charles  Brooks  and  Horace  Mann  of  Massachusetts, 


During  the  first  half  century  of  statehood  the 
schools  had  scant  attention  from  the  central  state 
authorities.  The  districts  did  what  they  could  or 
would,  but  there  were  no  established  standards  for 
teachers,  no  course  of  study,  no  supervision  except 


Calvin   E.   Stowe  of  Ohio,   and  John   D.   Pierce  of     that  supplied  by  the  local  committee.    Equipment  was 


Michigan  reorganized  the  common  schools  of  their 
states,  or  the  district  schools,  as  they  were  called,  on 
the  pattern  of  the  Volksschule  of  Prussia.  The  posi- 
tion of  these  reformers  as  revealed  by  their  explicit 
statements  is  clear.     They  found  the  district  system 


meager,  the  length  of  the  school  year  verj-  short,  and 
the  range  of  subjects  covered  scarcely  more  than  the 
three  R's. 

There  was,   however,  widespread  ambition  among' 
the  frontiersmen  for  the  education  of  their  children. 


chaotic  and  unorganized.     They  found  the  Prussian     They  wanted  the  district  school  and  more.     Here  and 


school  a  model  of  organization.     What  better  could 
they  do  than  imitate? 

For  more  than  half  a  century  we  have  harbored 
this  borrowed  institution  and  have  tried  to  use  it  for 
the  purposes  of  a  democracy.  We  have  failed  con- 
spicuously. The  eight-year  school  which  teaches  only 
rudimentary  subjects  and  only  the  vernacular  is  not 
at  home  in  the  United  States  and  never  will  be. 


there  in  towns  and  villages  appeared  that  unique  c 
ation  of  democratic  enthusiasm  for  the  spread  of 
learning — the  American  academy.  This  institution 
taught  ever>-thing,  including  French  and  art,  history 
and  literature.  The  important  fact  too  was  that  the 
academy  taught  all  these  subjects  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  humblest  homes.  Popular  education 
was  under  way  on  a  scale  never  attempted  in  Europe. 


During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  spreading     The  district  school  did  what  it  could  and  the  academy 


over  the  country  a  reform  which  will  substitute 
six-year  elementary  school  for  the  eight-year  school. 
This  reform  is  in  reality  an  effort  to  banish  the  Prus- 
sian Volksschule  from  America.  But  it  is  today  only 
half  aware  of  its  mission.  The  reform  is  hesitating 
and  in  some  quarters  is  a  reform  in  name  only.  It 
needs  encouragement  from  people  who  are  thinking 
in  a  broad  way  about  democracy  and  its  institutions. 
The  unfortunate  borrowing  of  1840  happened  in 
this  wise.  The  various  slates  of  the  new  nation  had 
been  left  by  their  constitution  of  1787  to  work  out 
each  its  own  educational  policy.  The  states  could  not 
have  agreed  on  a  national  education  programme. 
Education  in  Massachusetts  was  descended  from  the 
religious  reading  school  administered  by  the  town 
meeting,  while  education  in  Virginia  was  a  matter  of 
private  teaching  of  children  on  the  great  plantations. 
Because  of  this  fundamental  divergence  education  was 
left  out  of  the  national  constitution. 
•  From  The  New  Republic. 


took  up  the  task  wherever  the  district  laid  it  down. 
There  were  no  hard  and  fast  lines,  none  of  that  sharp, 
clearciu  definition  of  parts  which  the  system-maker 
has  to  have. 

Into  this  miscellaneous  effort  of  the  frontier  came 
system.  The  common  school  was  graded  and  its  work 
supervised.  Prussia  had  organized  her  schools  so  well 
that  all  the  world  was  studying  the  Prussian  system. 
English  inspectors  were  studying  it;  Canada  was 
studying  it.     Our  leaders  also  studied  Prussia. 

The  trouble  is  they  did  not  study  profoundly 
enough.  They  saw  only  part  of  the  situation,  Prus- 
sia had  then,  as  she  has  now,  a  plan  of  education  which 
divides  sharply  between  the  common  people  and  the 
aristocracy.  The  common  boy  or  girl  of  Germany 
goes  to  a  school  known  as  the  Volksschule.  This 
school  receives  pupils  at  six  years  of  age  and  keeps 
them  for  eight  years.  At  fourteen  pupils  are  con- 
firmed into  the  church  and  their  schooling  is  over. 
They  may  go  now  to  a  trade  school  for  a  tittle  time, 


The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  is  one  tune. 
"Deutschland  Ueber  Alles"  is  another. 
You  can't  sing  the  two  as  a  duet. 
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but  they  cannot  go  to  the  university  or  to  the  secon- 
dary school.  The  Volksschule  is  an  absolutely  sepa- 
rate institution  without  contact  with  the  higher 
schools. 

The  teachers  of  the  \'olksschule  are  trained  in  an 
institution  called  a  Lehrerseminar,  This  has  no  con- 
tact with  the  university.  Its  graduates  may  not  take 
courses  in  the  university  in  any  of  the  German  states 
except  the  one  liberal  state  of  Saxony.  The  boys  and 
girls  who  go  to  the  Volksschule  know  from  the  day 
they  enter  school  that  they  can  never  attain  social  po- 
sition. The  boys  are  conscripted  into  the  army  for 
two  or  three  years  of  service  and  they  must  go  for 
their  training  to  some  part  of  the  empire  remote  from 
their  homes  in  order  to  avoid  the  distractions  which 
would  come  if  they  were  near  home.  The  boy  from 
the  Volksschule  cannot  become  an  officer  in  the  army. 
He  cannot  enter  the  civil  positions  requiring  training. 
There  is  nothing  ahead  of  a  boy  or  a  girl  from  the 
\"olksschule  except  to  be  a  member  of  the  common 
people.  Just  before  the  war  ninety-two  per  cent"  of 
the  children  of  the  German  empire  were  in  training 
in  the  Volksschule  for  their  part  in  national  life. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  Volksschule  is  what 
might  be  expected  in  such  a  school.  There  is  no 
foreign  language.  Why  should  the  common  people 
know  any  other  language  than  their  own?  There  are 
no  advanced  subjects;  for  example,  there  are  no 
higher  mathematics,  only  rudimentary  arithmetic. 
There  is  plenty  of  history  and  a  regular  training  in 
religion.  The  common  people  need  a  great  deal  of  a 
certain  kind  of  religion  in  the  lives  they  are  to  live. 
In  point  of  method  of  instruction  it  is  important  to 
note  that  they  are  taught  by  the  oral  method  almost 
exclusively.  No  textbooks  bring  to  them  training  in 
the  independent  collection  of  information. 

Never  was  more  perfect  institutional  machinery  set 
up  for  systematic  control  and  limitation  of  the  range 
of  ideas  of  a  nation. 

It  was  this  school  that  impressed  Brooks  and  Mann 
and  Stowe  and  the  rest  with  the  perfection  of  its  or- 
ganization. What  they  overlooked  was  the  school  for 
the  aristocracy.  This  oversight  may  have  been  due  to 
their  intense  interest  in  the  common  people  at  home. 
They  did  not  realize  that  the  common  people  at  home 
were  ultimately  going  to  demand  for  all  children  what 


in  Europe  has  traditionally  belonged  only  to  the  sons 
of  the  aristocracy. 

The  school  of  the  aristocracy  in  Prussia  may  be 
typified  by  the  Gymnasium,  which  is  the  oldest  and 
still  dominant  branch  of  the  higher  school  system. 
The  Gymnasium  receives  boys  at  six  years  of  age.  In 
recent  years  a  few  of  these  higher  schools  have  grown 
up  for  girls,  but  in  the  main  the  Gymnasium  is  a 
boys'  school.  It  should  b^  noted  especially  that  the 
Gymnasium  does  not  begin,  as  does  the  American 
high  school,  after  the  elementary  school.  The  Gym- 
nasium takes  little  boys.  The  boys  in  this  school 
know  from  the  day  they  enter  that  they  are  going  to 
a  school  with  a  long,  continuous  course.  In  some  of 
the  small  states  the  separation  between  Volksschule 
and  Gymnasium  is  not  absolute  for  the  first  three  or 
primary  years.  In  Prussia  and  for  the  most  part 
throughout  the  empire  the  separation  is  absolute  from 
the  first  year. 

The  Gymnasium  has  a  three-year  primary  course 
and  then  a  nine-year  course.  The  Gymnasium  leads 
into  the  universities  and  the  higher  technical  schools. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  leads  into  every  professional  op- 
portunity that  there  is.  Only  products  of  the  secon- 
dary schools  may  be  army  officers,  or  secure  civil  ser- 
vice positions  which  require  intellectual  equipment. 
The  boy  who  completes  the  ninth  year  of  the  Gymna- 
sium serves  in  the  army  only  one  year  and  serves  in 
the  locality  of  his  own  electing. 

The  teachers  of  the  Gymnasium  are  trained  first 
in  these  schools  themselves,  then  in  the  universities. 
After  certain  examinations  they  are  allowed  to  go 
through  an  arduous  apprenticeship.  At  no  point  in 
their  careers  do  they  encounter  the  teachers  of  the 
Volksschule  or  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  lower 
school. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  Gymnasium  is  of  the 
type  suited  to  the  needs  of  aristocracy.  The  boy  has 
plenty  of  foreign  language.  He  begins  Latin  after 
the  fourth  year.  English  and  French  come  after  the 
sixth.  He  studies  advanced  subjects  early.  Algebra 
and  geometry  come  after  the  sixth  year.  This  is  not 
a  rudimentary,  vernacular  course  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  an  advanced  school  for  the  aristocrats. 
(Continued  on  page  i88.) 


Education,  beyond  all  other  devices  of  human  origin,  is  the  great  equalizer  of  the  conditions 
tf  men — the  balance  wheel  of  social  machinery. — Horace  Mann. 
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New  Jersey's  Useless  Garbage  Pail 


Carhayc   f.  liliz 


Jersey  expressed 


■mount  cf  garbage  wasted 
necessities  would  yield  the  followitig: 

Powder  charge  for  2,000,000  75  MM.  shells. 

Fertiliier  for  ■  crop  of  1,000,000  bushels  cf 

2,SO0,O0O  pounds  of  the  highest  grade  pork. 
MAKE  THE  GARBAGE  PAIL  WORK 


In  this  country  the  demand  for  substances  suitable 
for  munitions  and  other  war  material  is  familiar  to 
all.  New  factories  for  the  recovery  of  such  materials 
or  their  manufacture  for  war  uses  have  sprung  up  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  part 
of  the  American  people  last  year  wasted  a  material 
containing  sufficient"  glycerine  to  produce  at  least 
6,000,000  pounds  of  nitro-glycerine,  certainly  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  warrant  some  attention  and  some 
action  leading  toward  recovery.  This  glycerine  is  not 
located  in  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country.  The 
methods  necessary  for  its  recovery  are  not  compli- 
cated or  little  known.  During  the  past  year  at  least 
10,000,000  pounds  of  nitro-glycerine  was  manufac- 
tured from  glycerine  reclaimed  from  similar  material, 
nothing  less  than  our  waste  food  products — the  gar- 
bage which  accumulated  daily  in  every  household 
throughout  the  country. 

The  contents  of  the  garbage  paii  play  a  further  and 
not  inconsiderable  part  in  soap  manufacture,  certain 
portions  are  valuable  agricultural  fertilizer  and  last, 
but  far  from  least,  is  the  value  of  garbage  in  produc- 
ing pork.  At  least  50,000,000  pounds  of  garbage-fed 
pork  was  marketed  last  year,  pork  etjual  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  most  expensive  grain  feeds. 

What  is  New  Jersey's  contribution  toward  our 
national  resources  through  conservation  of  the  gar- 
bage produced  within  its  doors?  What  does  her  gar- 
bage pail  contribute  toward  the  above  supplies,  so 
urgently  needed? 

Investigation  indicates  that  New  Jersey's  contribu- 
tion is  almost  nil — that  she  neglects  to  avail  herself 
of  the  valuable  contents  of  her  garbage  pail.  Of  her 
nine  cities  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant  garbage  utili- 


By  Ft  C.  Bamman 

(1011   Di-iisioii,  U.  S.  Food  Administration 

zation  by  the  rendering  or  reduction  process — the 
process  whereby  glycerine,  grease  and  agricultural 
fertilizers  arc  recovered — only  one  is  employing  thi? 
process.  The  others  are  wasting  and  destroying  their 
garbage,  generally  at  considerable  expense.  In  vital 
war  necessities  this  means  the  loss  of  sufficient  nitro- 
glycerine for  the  powder  charge  of  about  2,000,000  of 
the  French  soixante-quinze  shells,  charges  for  the 
seventy -five's  being  used  by  our  artillery. 

One  might  think  that  the  grave  shortage  in  fertili- 
zers— in  wheat — was  unknown  in  the  state  when  it  is 
considered  that  these  nine  cities  are  destroying  suffi- 
cient nitrogen  and  other  fertilizing  materials  to  re- 
plenish the  soil  exhaustion  of  a  million  bushel  crop  of 
wheat. 

But  are  these  nine  cities  alone  in  their  wastefulness 


GARBAGE  FED  HOGS 

of  garbage?  Does  the  record  of  those 
shame  the  nine?  Of  the  remaining  28  cities  of  over 
10,000  population  but  10  report  their  garbage  is  be- 
ing utilized — is  being  fed  to  hogs.  Small  as  is  thi> 
percentage,  the  population  figures  are  even  more  un- 
favorable. The  cities  feeding  are  among  the  smallest 
of  those  included. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  garbage  produced 
per  annum  b\'  a  hundred  people  will  produce  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  pork,  the  loss  when  the  garbage  of 
even  a  small  city  is  not  fed  can  be  easily  imagined. 
That  not  utilized  by  these  18  cities,  assuming  that 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  possible  production  would  ac- 
tually be  marketed,  means  New  Jersey's  pork  produc- 
(Continued  on  page  184.) 
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Municipal  Responsibility  for  the  Purveying, 
of  Foods' 

By  Emerson  J.  Harria' 

Monldair,  N.  J. 

Is  it  not  time  that  municipal  responsibility  should         But  competition  would  be  a  very  efficient  thing  if 

be  recognized  and  assumed  for  the  proper  distribution     the  number  of  distributive  agencies  were  to  be  limited 


of  food  supplies  to  the  people  at  proper  prices?  When 
the  subject  is  examined  more  than  sui>erficially,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  about  the  same  reasons  why 
the  city  should  supervise  the  supplying  of  foods  that 
there  are  for  assuming  control  over  public  utilities. 
And  these  reasons  apply  in  as  much  greater  measure 
as  the  cost  of  foods  is  greater  than  the  cost  to  the 
citizens  of  public  utilities. 

We  have  always  taken  for  granted  that  competition 
would  insure  to  the  consumer  good  goods,  satisfac- 
tory service  and  equitable  prices.  We  now  see  that 
this  is  not  so.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  admis- 
sion that  competition  absolutely  fails,  when  it  comes 
to  protecting  the  consumer,  is  afforded  by  the  atti- 


to  the  real  needs  of  the  town,  and  these  operated  by 
those  who  would  bid  to  do  the  work  best  and  at  the 
lowest  price.  What  if  the  municipality  were  to  build, 
one  or  more  really  modern  stores  for  the  distribution 
of  all  food  materials  and  lease  it  to  a  responsible  party, 
or  co-operative  society  which  would  guarantee  best 
goods  and  service  and  lowest  prices  ?  It  would  mean 
cleaner,  safer  food,  fresher,  more  sanitary,  and  better 
goods,  and  a  cash  saving  to  consumers  of  enough  tO' 
go  far  toward  paying  their  municipal  taxes. 

Dr.  Williams,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered. 
that  the  distribution  of  milk  in  that  city  costs  in 
travel,  and  labor  cost,  more  than  double  what  it 
should.    Why  should  not  the  distribution  of  milk  for- 


tude  of  the  U,  S.  food  administration  when  it  humbly  all  producers  be  taken  over  by  a  single  distributing 

begs  of  the  dealer,  ot  arbitrarily  orders  him  to  deal  company,  of  by  the  city  itself?     It  would  probably 

fairly  with  the  consumer.     It  is  assumed  all  the  time  mean  a  saving  of  at  least  lo  per  cent  in  the  cost  of* 

that  competition  does  not  insure  this.  milk   at   no   sacrifice   or   inconvenience   whatever   to 

The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Research  anyone.' 
finds  some  retail  grocers  selling  goods  at  a  profit  as         How   many   ice   trucks,   with   their  heavy   melting- 
low  as  14  per  cent,  and  others  charging  28  per  cent.  load,  pass  through  and  serve  people  on  a  single  block  ^ 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  large  "public  markets"  Undoubtedly  if  the  city  were  served  by  a  single  com- 
like  those  at  Providence,  Lynn,  Worcester  and  Brock-  pany — or  districted,  if  a  large  town — the  people  could 


be  saved  one  fifth  or  more  on  the  cost  of  ice. 

These  things  must  be  done  sooner  or  later.  Why 
not  now  while  real  economy  is  under  discussion  and 
is  sorely  needed? 


ton,  buying  practically  all  their  goods  of  producers, 

thus  doing  their  own  wholesaling,  and  selling  for  a 

total  profit  of  around   16  per  cent,  get  goods   from 

producer  to  consumer  at  one-half  what  the  average 

consumer  pays  for  such  service. 

Is  it  not  a  pertinent  question  for  the  city  father  to      tary  of  the  milk  commission  of  the  medical  society  c 

ask  whether  the  citizens  of  his  town  are  paying  for      county  of  Monroe    Rochester    NY    have  been  published  i; 
.  .     ,    *^/     ^,  Damphlet  form  under  the  title  of  "The  Economic  Problems 

j„..vi„  ...u„*  .u.  1.  .„..ij  1-.  j._-  c^.-,      ^j  jjjjj^  Distribution  in  Their  Relation  to  the  Public  Health." 

This  abundantly  illustrates  and  demonstrates,  if  further  dem-- 
onstration  were  needed,  the  necessity  for  a  reorganisation, 
of  the  distribution  of  milk  in  our  cities. 


purveying,  double  what  the  work  could  be  done  for 
When  we  look  around  and  see  that  there  are  many 
times  as  many  stores  as  there  should  be,  each  with  its 
own  fixed  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  we  see 
that  this  is  essentially  a  local  question. 

How  many  useless  delivery  wagons,  milk  wagons,  ice 
wagons,  each  going  over  the  same  route,  pass  your 
house?    Competition,  here  far  from  protecting,  heavi- 


Penalty  Provided  for  Violation  of  Food 
Regulations 
The    City    Council    of    Bloomington,    Illinois,   has. 
ly  burdens  the  consumer.    Competition  works" crudely     adopted  a  resolution  making  it  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
and  in  this  case  ineffectively,  ishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $iod,  or  imprisonment 

not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  for  any  one  violating  the- 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tion. Bloomington  is  the  first  city  knpwn  so  far.  to. 
take  such  action. 


'  Author  of  "Co -operation I  the  Hope  of  the  Consumer." 
Macmillan.  Reviewed  in  the  last  number  of  Nevi  Jersey 
MuH  icipa  lit  ies. 

•From  the  May  1918  number  of  the  Maiional  Municipal 
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Landscape  Architecture 

Its  Influence  in  Municipal  Progress 
Br  Arthur  H.  Helder 

Landscape  Architect,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Every  achievement  in  civic  advancement  lends  to 
the  encouraging  of  municipal  progress,  an  influence 
towards  the  upbuilding  of  community  welfare,  and 
instigates  that  medium  through  which  the  unseen 
forces  of  destiny  work  their  inevitable  progression. 


ignore  the  welfare  of  the  masses  rather  than  the  few 
and  make  one's  self  worthy  of  true  citizenship.  This 
lies  in  the  one  concern  we  cultivate — that  one  concern 
which  makes  us  servants  rather  than  masters  in  wield- 
ing the  obligations  of  true  citizens,  directing  that  c 


The  spirit  of  the  past  which  marked  the  building  of  cern  which  in  itself  most  vitally  affects  the  city  not  so 

our  ancient  cities  still  lives  and  beats  within  the  hearts  much  to  the  interest  of  ourselves  as  to  our  fellowmen. 

of  our  modern  city  builders.     The  enthusiasm  which  The  trend  of  civic  progress  today  gives  rise  to  a 

gives  rise  to  action  in  furthering  municipal  progress  complexity  of  problems  which  in  the  main  have  grown 

rings  true  even  since  the  time  when  civic  patriotism  out  of  the  past,  evolving  certain  principles,  conceived 

voiced  her  call  to  perform  obligation, — that  patriotism  by  those  who,  in  the  time  of  earlier  city  building,  con- 

which  permeated  the  words  of  Sophocles  and  gave  ceived  and  put  in  practice  the  various  factors  which 

loyal  import  to  the  admonitions  of  Virgil  as  they  be-  distinguished  them  as  applicable  to  cope  with  the  vicis- 

spoke  the  ardent  duties  and  responsibilities  to  be  per-  situdes  of  city  building  in  our  modem  time.     Aside 

formed  by  the  people  in  the  building  of  their  Athens  from  these,  however,  new  problems  have  arisen  ne- 

and  their  Rome.     The  changes  wrought  by  time  and  cessitattng  the  alterative  adjustment  of  new  principles 

progress   have   necessitated   variation   in   the   modus  to  alleviate  the  more  astringent  circumstances  accruing 

operandi  of  city  building  today  as  compared  with  that  by  reason  of  some  change  in  the  methods,  manners 

which  marked  the  stimulus  of  municipal  growth  of  and   customs   of   modem    civic   life.     Through   this 

ancient  time.     Theory  and  practice,  unique  in  their  change  in  the  social  life  of  modem  municipalities  there 

application   to  civic   issues   confronting   the   modem  has  come  an  urgent  demand  for  change  in  the  plan- 

icipality,  have  arisen  through  necessities  arising  ning,  developing  and  maintaining  of  the  various  ac- 


from  the  change  in  social  life.  No  more  are  ■ 
tent  with  those  methods  used  by  our  progenitors  and 
from  the  smouldering  embers  of  past  endeavor  there 
emits  a  flame  of  present  undertaking.  Fanned  by  the 
work  of  Demosthenes  it  glows  into  an  undying 


tivities  that  comprise  municipal  development  and 
progress.  Unique  among  these  activities  which  mark 
the  modem  trend  of  civic  enterprise  the  introduction 
of  landscape  architecture  stands  an  individual  yet  in- 
dispensable asset  to  the  practical  and  esthetic  building 


spirit  which,  while  consuming  all  that  seemed  gross,  of  the  city  and  the  more  effectual  of  those  influences 
leaves  for  the  modern  thought  the  principle  itself  ap-  which  directly  concern  the  better  health,  the  higher 
plicable  today  to  cope  with  civic  issues  as  when  pro-  morality  and  the  greater  happiness  of  the  people, 
claimed  by  Cicero.  The  ability  to  look  into  the  future  growth  and  de- 
Achievement  in  the  progress  of  municipal  affairs  is  vclopment  of  municipalities  with  the  inevitable  trend 
not  merely  a  generous  emotion  but  an  obligation, — an  of  civic  society,  influenced  by  the  forces  which  go 
all  inspiring  duty  to  serve  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  towards  making  up  community  life,  the  calculation  of 
race.  Though  one  may  be  addicted  to  the  grossest  the  adversities  and  advantages  accruing  from  some 
habits  of  society;  may  prove  himself  as  dissolute  and  laxity  or  carefulness  in  considering  a  social  stimulus 
avaricious  as  the  conspiring  Diocletian;  trample  upon  within  this  urban  living,  the  regulation  of  particular 
the  freedom  and  the  rights  of  his  fellowmen  as  did  phases  of  municipal  building  by  the  adjustment  of 
the  great  Napoleon,  still,  if,  in  the  stress  and  strain  physical  factors  which,  though  man-created,  bring 
of  circumstance,  he  should  show  a  spirit  of  reform,  upon  the  natural  aspects  of  a  city  influences  for  good 
then  does  this  very  act  bring  unto  him  the  benediction  or  bad  and  benefit  or  thwart  some  future  civic 
of  forgiveness  for  some  act  of  past  offense.  The  growth, — these  are  what  mark  the  opportunities 
worthiest  thing  that  one  may  do  is  to  offset  the  inad-  through  which  landscape  architecture  becomes  an 
vertencies  of  the  human  mind  by  acting  wisely  towards  adaptable  influence  to  municipal  progress.  We  can- 
the  indifferences  which  cause  us  to  at  least  partially  (Continued  on  page  i86,) 
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Recent  Books  of  Particular  Interest  and 
Value  to  City  Officials 


Americaa  Gty  Progresi  and  Ike  Law. 
By  Howard  Le«  McBain, 
Professor  of  Municipal  Science  and  Administration,  Colum- 
bia Unirersity.     Columbia  University  Press, 
New  York.    169  pp.    fi.60 

City  officials  probably  realize  more  keenly  than  any 
other  class  or  group  interested  or  having  to  do  with 
municipal  affairs,  the  legal  restrictions  imposed  on 
municipalities.  In  this  new  volume  Prof.  McBain  de- 
votes himself  specificly  and  exclusively  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  legal  principles  affecting  the  functions 
of  municipal  government  in  the  United  States.  As 
stated  in  the  preface  he  sets  out  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion :  "In  what  respects  does  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
facilitate  or  obstruct  the  city  in  its  endeavor  to  apply 
this  or  that  new  policy  to  the  solution  of  an  existing 
problem?"  He  further  adds  that,  "With  the  policy 
itself — whether  it  be,  for  example,  of  home  rule,  or 
of  billboard  r^;ulation,  or  of  zoning,  or  of  municipal 
ownership  of  utilities — we  are  not  primarily  con- 
cerned." 

This  book  fills  a  vital  need.  It  is  just  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  a  concise  discussion  of  only  the  legal  as- 
pects of  the  problems  of  municipal  government. 
Aside  from  its  value  to  students  of  municipal  affairs 
and  lawyers  interested  in  the  development  of  the  law 
of  municipal  corporations,  it  has  a  particular  value 
to  municipal  executives  and  other  officials  in  that  it 
clearly  presents  the  status  and  outlook  of  phases  of 
municipal  affairs  with  which  every  city  official  has 
to  deal. 

The  scope  of  the  book  can  best  be  indicated  by  giv- 
ing the  subjects  of  the  chapters.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Home  Rule  by  Legislative  Grant ;  Breaking 
Down  the  Rule  of  Strict  Construction  of  Municipal 
Powers;  Expanding  the  Police  Power — Smoke  and 
Billboards;  City  Planning — Building  Heights  and 
Zoning;  City  Planning — Excess  Condemnation;  Mu- 
nicipal Ownership  of  Public  Utilities;  Control  over 
Living  Costs;  Municipal  Recreation;  Promotion  of 
Commerce  and  Industry. 


The  Budiet. 
By  Rene  Sloarm. 

D.   Applelon   Company,   Neu!   York.     6itt  pp.     fj.^s. 
In  view  of  the  new  finance  and  budget  legislation  in 


New  Jersey  (Chapter  192,  Laws  1917),  all  of  our 
municipal  officials  who  are  interested  in  securing  an 
accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
budget  makjng  would  do  well  to  read  this  book.  It  is 
the  second  of  the  Studies  in  Administration  of  the 
Institute  for  Government  Research,  the  first  being 
"The  Financial  Administration  of  Great  Britain." 
"The  Budget"  is  a  translation  from  the  seventh  edi- 
tion of  "Les  Budget"  by  M.  Stourm,  which  means  that 
nothing  further  need  be  said  about  the  recognized 
value  of  the  original  French  editions.  The  Institute 
for  Governmental  Research  has  made  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  governmental  finance  by 
having  this  standard  work  published  in  America. 

The  origin,  history  and  practice  of  budget  making 
is  discussed  in  detail  and  the  author  presents  his  ideas 
of  a  perfect  system  of  governmental  finance  which 
will  meet  the  necessities  of  regular  governmental  ad- 
ministration, be  sufHcient  for  all  emergencies  and 
eliminate  the  profligate  waste  that  has  so  generally 
crept  into  the  expenditure  of  moneys  by  governments 
everywhere. 

Scientific  budget  making  is  no  longer  a  mere  aca- 
demic question  in  this  country.  The  easy  and  conven- 
ient recourse  to  taxation  levied  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  in  all  its  varied  forms,  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands,  often  extravagant,  of  poorly  adminis- 
tered financial  departments  of  government  will  no 
longer  satisfy  the  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  for  modern  scientific  and  business- 
like methods  in  public  affairs.  Even  without  the  war 
the  day  of  proper  administrative  methods  was  rapidly 
approaching.  The  war  has  made  its  realization  im- 
mediate. Therefore,  it  is  well  indeed  that  those 
chained  with  the  financial  administration  of  our  gov- 
ernmental units  in  city,  state  and  nation,  as  well  as 
the  students  of  government  and  financial  administra- 
tion, have  this  volume  at  hand.  Of  course,  all  citizens 
and  tax-payers  should  likewise  be  interested  and,  al- 
though the  book  is  not  written  for  popular  consump- 
tion, any  genuinely  interested  individual  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  budget  making  and  public 
finance,  will  profit  by  a  study  of  the  book. 

An  introduction  of  much  interest  and  value,  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  Director,  New 
York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.      -^  . 
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Tfae  Housinl  Problem  In  War  eai  lo  Peace. 

Journal  of  the  Amcri.an  Instilulc  of  Architects,  Washington, 

D.  C.    115  pp.    U-^S 

Of  all  books  on  the  Housing  Problem,  a  problem 
that  is  now  giving  serious  concern  to  many  cities 
throughout  the  country,  this  is  One  which  particularly 
merits  a  wide-spread  circulation  at  the  present  time. 
Ii  is  written  in  a  popular,  yet  thoroughly  scholarly 
and  accurate  style,  by  four  different  authors  (Charles 
Harris  Whitaker,  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  Richard 
S.  Childs  and  Edith  Elmer  Wood)  all  of  whom  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject.  To  read  the 
volume  is  like  reading  a  well  written  magazine  article 
which,  in  fact,  is  what  it  is  since  it  appeared  in  recent 
issues  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.    The  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Nothing  is  needed  to  cause  the  city  officials  of  our 
.  New  Jersey  cities  who  are  now  confronted  with  the 
housing  problem  for  war  workers,  to  realize  the  im- 
mensity of  the  problem  nor  to  appreciate  the  vital 
place  which  it  has  in  the  government's  war  program. 
But  it  has  not  been  easy  for  municipal  officials  to 
quickly  obtain  the  information  and  advice  on  the 
problem  which  they  have  needed.  Certainly  every 
such  municipal  official  should  have  this  book. 

The  following  statements  from  the  foreword 
briefly  presents  the  statement  of  the  problem  as  it  is 
treated:  "Why  has  the  provision  of  shelter  for  work- 
men come  to  be  called  "housing"  ?  Why  has  housing 
become  a  problem?  Why  cannot  workmen  build  their 
own  houses?  Why  will  nobody'  build  houses  at  the 
present  time?  It  is  intended  that  these  questions 
shall  be  fully  answered  in  the  following  pages.  Of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  the  United  States  stands 
alone  in  its  tenacious  adherence  to  the  policy  that 
decent  houses  can  be  provided  by  rigid  "tenement- 
house  laws."  Such  an  archaic  policy  is  about  as  well 
calculated  to  produce  good  houses  as  a  regiment  of 
archers  would  be  useful  in  France  at  the  present 
time." 


Two  Boroughs  Go  Into  the  Coal  Business 
Under  the  New  Law 
The  boroughs  of  Woodbury   Heights  and   Wenonah 
have  gone  into  the  coal  business  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  53  of  the  Laws  of  1918  and 
will  supply  residents  at  cost. 

All  coal  necessary  for  the  coming  year  has  been 
promised  and  a  canvass  is  being  made  to  determine 
the  exact  quantity  that  will  be  needed.  The  matter  is 
being  handled  by  the  borough  councils. 


New  Jersey "s  Useless  Garbage  Pail 

(Continued  from  page  180.) 
tion  could  be  increased  2,500,000  pounds  without  any 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  grain  or  other  feeds 
suitable  for  human  food.     Why  not  put  the  garbage 
pail  to  work? 

Reports  of  the  amount  of  garbage  collected  in  New 
Jersey  cities  shows  very  gratifying  reductions.  Why 
not  complete  the  good  work  by  utilizing  what  the 
housewife  cannot  use?  She  evidently  is  cutting  down 
what  goes  in  the  garbage  pail,  let  the  city  officials  ar- 
range to  put  even  this  lessened  amount  to  some  use. 
"Put  less  in  the  garbage  pail  and  take  more  out"  is 
a  slogan  suggested  by  the  Food  Administration. 

The  methods  open  to  such  cities  in  Xew  Jersey  as 
wish  to  utilize  their  garbage  are  the  following: 

First.  Disposal  by  the  reduction  process  at  either 
a  municipal  plant  or  by  contract.  In  either  event  the 
time  required  for  the  construction  of  a  plant  could  not 
be  less  than  about  six  months.  At  the  present  prices 
and  shortage  of  labor  and  materials,  this  is  not  very 
feasible  in  most  instances.  Moreover,  it  is  a  method 
only  available  to  cities  of  approximately  100,000  popu- 
lation as  the  overhead  expense  of  operating  a  reduc- 
tion plant  renders  it  financially  questionable  in  cities 
of  less  size. 

Second.  The  reduction  of  the  garbage  produced 
at  existing  reduction  plants.  This  is  a  special  condi- 
tion depending  on  reduction  plants  of  sufficient  capa- 
city being  available.  Certain  municipalities  in  New 
Jersey  could  readily  dispose  of  their  garbage  in  this 
way.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  capable  of  im- 
mediate introduction  and  might  well  be  considered  as 
a  temporary  means  of  garbage  utilization  pending  the 
construction  of  a  separate  plant.  It  would  also  be 
available  to  cities  of  any  size. 

Third.  By  feeding  to  hogs.  This  is  a  method 
fea.sible  to  cities  of  any  size;  can  be  put  into  imme- 
diate operation  and  does  not  require  quite  the  invest- 
ment necessary  for  a  reduction  plant.  The  method 
employed  could  be  by  feeding  at  a  municipal  farm, 
by  contract  with  a  single  individual,  or  by  disposal  to 
one  or  more  nearby  fanners.  Considerable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  this  method  of  disposal  has  been 
sent  to  each  New  Jersey  municipality  of  over  lo.ooo 
population  and  the  Garbage  Utilization  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  will  gladly  furnish  desired 
information  to  any  municipalities  interested  in  gar- 
bage disposal  by  feeding. 

New  Jersey's  useless  garbage  pail!  Even  worse 
than  useless  as  it  receives  considerable  support  in  the 
way  of  moneys  expended  for  the  disposal  of  its  con- 
tents,— money  badly  needed  for  constructive  purposes. 
Certainly  at  the  present  time  when  every  possible  re- 
source must  be  developed  to  its  highest  efficiency, 
some  steps  must  be  taken  by  New  Jersey  municipali- 
(Continned  on  page  189.) 
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Practical  Methods  for  Increasing  Efficiency 
in  Our  Small  Municipalities 
(Continued  from  page  170.) 
provemcnts  which  would  promote  their  enlai^ement. 
I  fail  to  see  any  good  reason  or  justice  in  a  law  that 
restricts  a  town  of  1,000  or  5,000  population  with  a 
reasonably  good  future,  provided  its  affairs  are  well 
handled,  to  the  same  borrowing  capacity  of  a  large 
city.     The    15%    bonding    capacity    which    formerly 
prevailed  is  none  too  large  and  this  right  should  be 
restored,  where  the  revenues  are  sufficient  to  meet 
expenses  and  the  necssary  sinking  fund  charges. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  Borough  Act  of  this 
State  under  which  our  town  is  working  and  there  are 
a  few  comments  on  this  which  i  wish  to  make,  believ- 
ing they  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  we  are 
discussing.  The  Act  in  my  opinion  has  the  frame  work 
for  a  very  economical  and  efficient  form  of  municipal 
government,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  improved  upon  by 
some  slight  amendments.  I  am  aware  that  a  number 
of  towns  have  done  away  with  this  form  and  have 
adopted  the  Commission  scheme.  In  some  cases  they 
have  probably  jumped  from,  the  evils  they  had  to  those 
they  knew  not  of,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  was  no 
clear  understanding  of  the  reason  why.  I  believe  one 
weakness  in  the  Borough  form  is,  that  the  law  does 
not  in  most  cases  allow  any  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the 
governing  body.  In  discussing  this  feature  I  would 
like  to  be  considered  as  not  talking  for  myself  or  from 
a  seffish  interest,  but  if  you  like,  for  those  who  may 
hold  office  after  me  as  far  as  my  own  town  is  con- 
cerned. The  problem  is  one  of  plain  business;  the 
general  public  is  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  some- 
thing which  it  gets  for  nothing.  The  average  citizen 
does  not  appreciate  service  unless  there  is  some  cost 
attached  to  it.  A  patriotic  man  may  give  of  his 
ability  and  time  to  the  public,  that  which  has  a  value 
difficult  to  reckon  in  dollars,  yet  a  part,  of  that  same 
public  will  be  wondering  why  he  does  it  and  if  he  is 
profiting  indirectly. 

The  situation  is  wrong  and  should  be  corrected. 
Successful  banking  and  other  corporations  do  not  run 
their  business  that  way,  and  I  believe  municipalities 
could  stimulate  their  efficiency  in  this  respect. 

Another  amendment  to  the  Borough  Act  should  be 
a  provision  allowing  the  employment  of  a  Business 
Manager. 

You  will  notice  that  I  am  suggesting  provisions  for 
a  form  of  Borough-Manager  government  on  a  tittle 
broader  scale,  and  one  which  I  believe  has  some  ad- 


vantages for  the  smaller  or  medium  sized  towns ;  such 
an  arrangement  would  alTord  a  representative  form  of 
government  with  two  members  of  the  governing  body 
to  be  elected  each  year.  It  would  permit  of  new  blood 
being  injected  into  the  municipal  system,  and  does 
away  with  some  of  the  dangers  of  dry-rot  creeping 
into  a  smaller  commission. 

Work  and  persistence  (industry)  on  the  part  of 
municipal  officials  are,  of  course,  prime  requisites  for  a 
successful  administration.  Good  men  in  office  often 
become  discouraged  at  the  slowness  of  progress  and 
lose  part  of  their  interest  in  the  work.  There  is  an 
illustration  from  our  town  that  may  be  of  help  to  oth- 
ers. We  have  recently  completed  a  paving  operation 
of  less  than  two  miles  which  it  has  required  over  seven 
years  of  persistent  effort  to  consummate.  The  road 
was  originally  part  of  an  old  turnpike  and  over  three 
years  were  required  to  get  the  State  and  County  to 
join  with  the  municipality  in  the  purchase.  After  that 
the  agitation  for  its  improvement  in  which  the  street 
railway  company  was  obliged  to  join,  making  four 
parties  to  the  transaction,  consumed  another  two  and 
one  half  years,  and  the  contractor  being  handicapped 
for  labor  and  materials  made  our  hearts  sad  with  fur- 
ther delay.  It  is  finished  now  and  being  enjoyed  by 
the  public,  but  when  I  hear  some  dyspeptic  individual 
commenting  that  it  should  have  been  done  long  ago, 
and  would  have  been,  had  the  situation  been  handled 
right,  I  reflect  that  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  homi- 
cidal tendencies  are  discouraged  by  the  laws  and  the 
customs  of  good  society. 

Practical  Methods  for  Increasing  Efficiency  in  our 
Small  Municipalities,  centers  in  the  man-power  of  the 
different  individuals  holding  office,  in  their  capacity  for 
interesting  the  general  public  in  schemes  for  civic  bet- 
terment, no  matter  how  small  or  large  the  plans  may  be. 
Small  matters  often  serve  the  purpose  of  arousing  pub- 
lic interest  and  pave  the  way  for  larger  undertakings. 
I  could  tell  you  a  storj'  connected  with  a  charity  in 
which  some  of  our  townspeople  are  interested;  how 
seven  dollars  in  cash  prizes  offered  to  the  children  in 
a  nearby  colored  settlement  in  a  flower  growing  con- 
test, resulted  in  some  thirty  back  yards  being  cleaned 
up  and  turned  into  a  creditable  display,  awaking  the 
community  spirit  in  that  section  as  had  never  been 
done  before. 

Men  who  take  office  expecting  that  honors  will  come 
to  them  or  that  the  public  will  be  grateful,  are  liable  to 
disappointment,  but  if  they  are  imbued  with  a  purpose 
or  have  the  man-power  to  do  that  work  which  they 
know  is  right  and  necessary,  there  is  a  reasonable  as- 
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surance  of  success  and  the  honors  will  take 
themselves. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  adopt  the  theory,  that  every 
man  who  would  justify  his  own  right  to  an  existence 
must  engage  in  some  useful  work;  useful  to  those, 
other  than  himself,  useful  in  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  And  if  his  efforts  are  made  in  the  right 
direction  they  will  overcome  any  little  mistakes  that 
may  occur  in  the  meantime. 


Landscape  Architecture 
(Continued  from  page  183.) 
not  afford  to  limit  our  comprehension  to  the  narrow 
thought  that  landscape  architecture  is  a  practice 
merely  applicable  to  the  building  of  parks  or  the 
merely  making  beautiful  those  areas  to  which  its 
craft  may  be  applied.  Municipalities,  if  they  would 
progress  along  the  more  efficient  and  practical  lines, 
do  not  find  these  avenues  of  advancement  along  the 
courses  of  least  resistance  but  rather  do  they  come  to 
understand  that  "things  worth  while  are  worth  the 
striving  for."  Municipalities  to  progress  require  care- 
ful planning  and  explicit  thought  as  to  their  future 
needs  and  how  these  may  be  met.  The  profession  of 
landscape  architecture  contributes  to  these  questions 
and  in  its  application  concerns  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  ftiture,  the  practical  and  the  beautiful,  the 
expedient  and  the  artistic,  the  efficient  and  the  esthetic. 
Landscape  architectural  practice  is  contractive  and 
expansive.  The  smallest  town  needs  its  influence  and 
its  aid  as  much  as  does  the  larger  city  while  the  grow- 
ing metropolis  cannot  afford  the  disadvantages  which 
accrue  by  reason  of  ignoring  its  applied  principles. 
The  town  square,  the  small  park  and  the  little  play- 
ground require  the  application  of  certain  principles  en- 
grossed in  the  practical  application  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture as  much  as  does  the  larger  park,  the  park  sys- 
tem and  the  more  elastic  and  comprehensive  develop- 
ments which  arise  through  civic  expansion  and 
broader  municipal  development.  Civic  improvement, 
whether  of  a  small  character  or  involving  the  more 
extensive  devek>pment,  finds  in  the  application  of 
landscape  architecture  a  solution  for  the  problematic 
questions,  and  a  comprehensible  explanation  for  the 
complex  and  intricate  controversies  on  municipal 
building.  In  other  words,  landscape  architecture,  by 
reason  of  its  scope  and  adjustment,  affords  practical 
and  economic  solutions  for  those  major  and  minor 
problems  confronting  every  phase  of  land  develop- 
ment and  further  offers  unlimited  opixirtunity  for  the 
expansion  of  these  solutions  into  the  merging  of  fu- 
ture developments  in  such  a  manner  and  by  such  means 


as  to  eventually  bring  the  various  improvements  into 
a  homogeneous  and  unified  association.  This  becomes 
the  forerunner  of  the  park  system, — a  municipal  pro- 
gressive improvement  attributive  to  modern  city  build- 
ing. 

Landscape  architecture,  through  its  product  in  the 
building  of  parks  and  those  other  phases  of  munici- 
pal improvements  more  or  less  allied  to  the  influenc- 
ing of  civic  building  and  municipal  progress,  includes 
more  of  the  associated  activities  comprising  munici- 
pal growth  than  any  other  profession  having  to  do  with 
civic  development.  It  wields  a  most  decided  influence 
upon  municipal  progress  through  the  adjustment  of 
civic  improvements.  Having  to  deal  directly  with 
land  in  all  its  topographical  and  constructive  aspects, 
landscape  architecture  rightly  deserves  to  be  afforded 
an  advisory  authority  as  to  the  proper  and  most  effi- 
cacious manner  in  which  civic  improvements,  depend- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  land  topography  and  soil  conditions,  are  to 
be  most  expeditiously  handled.  Furthermore,  from 
the  esthetic  standpoint,  wherein  landscape  architecture 
deserves  a  marked  recognition,  the  profession  carries 
with  it  a  most  decided  influence  upon  municipal  build- 
ing, growth  and  advancement.  The  appropriateness 
of  arrangement,  the  style  and  class  of  building,  the 
method  and  manner  of  improvement,  whether  with  re- 
gards to  some  physical  features  afforded  the  munici- 
pality by  virtue  of  natural  surroundings  or  the  build- 
ing of  improvements  accruing  by  reason  of  other  civic 
development, — all  these  rightfully  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  landscape  architecture. 

As  an  influence  in  municipal  progress,  landscape 
architecture  becomes  applicable  to  the  building  up  of 
the  municipality  from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view  in 
facilitating  a  better  and  more  economical  management 
of  those  civic  features  which  are  built  and,  being  once 
constructed,  demand  a  future  care  and  maintenance. 
Everything  that  is  built  carries  with  it  a  depreciation 
which,  throughout  the  cycles  of  progress,  demands  a 
reconstructive  force  and  the  constant  vigilance  of 
operative  maintenance.  According  to  the  Alcibiadean 
theory,  every  pursuit  which  requires  skill  will  have 
the  impress  of  decay  but  skill,  if  it  be  applicable  to 
constructive  operation,  should  enable  the  ability  to 
conceive  and  execute  means  and  methods  of  preser- 
vation and  upkeep.  This  landscape  architecture  af- 
fords us  in  that  it  involves,  not  only  the  faculty  of 
conceiving,  but  the  capacity  to  create  and  the  ability 
to  maintain. 

Note:  This  is  Ihe  third  article  on  landscape  architecture 
prepared  for  New  Jersey  Municipalities  fey  Mr.  Helper. 
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Sanitary  Privy  Systems  for  Unsewered 
Communities 

(Continued  from  page  175.) 
preparation,  is  suitable ;  and  as  drying  powders,  finely 
powdered  dry  earth  and  wood  ashes  are  good. 

Upkeep  of  Privies 

The  privies  must  be  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair. 
Responsibility  for  this  should  be  placed  upon  occu- 
pants and  owners  of  properties.  The  scavenger 
should  be  required  to  report  the  need  "of  repair  and 
the  faulty  use  of  privies.  If  the  cans  become  leaky, 
they  must  be  replaced  at  once  with  good  cans.  If, 
from  warping  or  swelling  of  the  boarding  or  from 
rusting  of  the  wire  screening,  the  privy  box  ceases  to 
be  fly-proof,  corrective  work  should  be  done  at  once. 
To  insure  proper  upkeep  and  care  of  privies,  frequent 
and  systematic  inspection  should  be  made  by  a  duly 
appointed  sanitary  inspector  or  sanitary  policeman  or 
other  person  with  police  authority. 

Disposal  of  Privy  Contents 

If  the  excreta  are  not  finally  disposed  of  in  a  clean- 
ly manner,  the  effect  of  the  sanitary  privies  in  the 
excreta-disposal  system  is  nullified. 

For  the  disposal  of  privy  contents  a  scavenger  ser- 
vice should  be  operated  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  municipal  authorities.  The  privy  cans  are  col- 
lected, emptied  and  cleaned  at  least  once  every  seven 
days. 

For  collecting  privy  contents  suitably  framed 
wagons  are  used.  The  scavenger  team  starts  out  on 
the  collecting  round  with  the  wagon  loaded  with 
cleaned  and  disinfected  cans  provided  with  well-fitting 
friction  covers.  Upon  arrival  at  each  privy  the  cans 
in  the  privy  are  taken  out,  a  suitable  quantity  of  a 
disinfectant  solution  added  to  their  contents,  the 
covers  from  the  empty  cans  securely  placed  on  them, 
the  empty  cleaned  cans  put  in  their  place  in  the  privy 
and  the  full  cans  put  on-the  wagon  in  the  place  of  the 
empty  cans.  The  round  is  continued  in  this  way  so 
that  when  all  the  empty  cans  have  been  placed  in 
privies  the  wagon  is  loaded  with  an  equal  number  of 
filled  cans  and  is  ready  to  go  to  the  disposal  field.  This 
method  of  collection  obviates  the  dangers  and  offen- 
siveness  of  emptying  the  contents  of  privy  receptacles 
in  yards  and  alleys  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  resi- 
dences, and  is  very  much,  better  than  any  method  of 
collection  which  requires  the  emptying  and  cleaning 
of  cans  at  the  privies.  The  scavenger  work  can  be, 
and  should  be,  done  in  the  daytime. 

Final  disposal  of  the  contents  of  the  privy  recep- 


tacles can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  discharge 
into  a  sewer  (if  sewers  are  available)  or  by  burial. 
In  partly  sewered  towns  or  cities  the  matter  can  be 
safely  disposed  of  most  conveniently  and  at  least  cost 
by  discharging  it  into  a  sewer.  By  so  doing,  however, 
the  value  of  the  matter  as  a  fertilizer  is  usually  lost. 
For  disposal  through  a  sewerage  system  a  sufficient 
number  of  stations  to  prevent  the  hauls  from  being 
too  long  are  established.  At  each  station  a  cement 
box,  about  4  feet  high  and  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  is 
built  around  a  manhole  of  a  sewer.  The  floor  of  the 
box  slopes  from  each  wall  toward  the  center.  An 
iron  grating  to  hold  back  coarse  matter  which  would 
tend  to  clog  the  sewer  is  fixed  over  the  manhole.  A 
hose  carrying  water  under  pressure  is  provided.  The 
contents  of  the  cans  are  emptied  into  the  box,  the 
hose  is  first  turned  on  the  interior  of  the  can  to  wash 
it  out  thoroughly  and  then  on  the  matter  emptied  from 
the  cans  to  wash  it  through  the  grating  into  the  sewer. 
Near  the  box  a  tank  or  barrel  of  disinfectant  solution 
is  kept,  and  into  this  solution  the  cans,  after  being 
emptied  and  cleaned,  are  dipped.  About  a  pint  of  the 
disinfectant  solution  is  left  in  each  can.  The  top  is 
placed  on  the  can,  and  the  can  is  ready  to  be  placed 
on  the  wagon  for  the  next  round  of  collection. 

For  disposal  by  burial  a  field  should  be  selected 
which  is  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  the 
points  of  collection  and  which  is  not  to  be  cultivated 
for  at  least  a  year  after  use  as  a  disposal  ground.  In 
such  a  field  a  furrow  about  8  inches  deep  is  run  with 
a  plow.  The  receptacle  contents  are  spread  along  the 
furrow  in  a  layer  not  more  than  2  or  3  inches  deep. 
Then  a  parallel  furrow  is  run  so  that  the  earth  from 
it  is  thrown  over  the  matter  in  the  previously  made 
furrow.  Spots  not  covered  by  the  plow  should  be 
carefully  covered  by  hand  with  a  hoe  or  shovel.  The 
soil  covering  the  excreta  should  be  at  least  3  inches 
deep.  By  this  method  about  3,000  bushels  of  privy 
contents  can  be  buried  on  each  acre  of  land.  The 
matter  is  in  the  active  upper  layer  of  the  soil  and 
undergoes  rotting,  with  destruction  of  whatever  dis- 
ease-producing agents  may  be  contained  in  it.  The 
excreta  are  high  in  valuable  fertilizer  principles,  and 
poor  land  used  as  a  disposal  ground  becomes  marked- 
ly enriched  and  consequently  of  increased  value. 

At  least  twelve  months  after  burial  of  the  matter 
should  elapse  before  the  burial  field  is  cultivated  or 
otherwise  used,  in  this  time  all  danger  from  the 
buried  matter  is  passed.  The  field  selected  should  be 
one  which  is  at  least  400  yards  from,  and  preferably 
downhill  from,  any  source  of  water  supply  used  for 
drinking  purposes.    In  using  a  field  fof^urial  of  th|^ 
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matter,  provision  must  be  made  for  washing  and  dis- 
infecting the  cans. 

The  determination  of  a  practicable  and  economical 
method  for  treating  human  excreta  with  chemicals  or 
with  heat,  so  as  to  make  the  matter  safe  for  conven- 
ient use  as  a  fertilizer  without  markedly  decreasing 
■  the  fertilizer  principles,  could  be  expected  to  furnish 
a  source  of  revenue  which  would  meet  in  part,  and  in 
some  localities  perhaps  in  whole,  the  cost  of  operating 
the  scavenger  service. 

A  scavenger  service,  as  described  above,  operated 
for  the  cleanly  collection  and  safe  disposal  of  excreta 
from  the  sanitary  privies  can  be  supported  with  a 
margin  of  profit  to  the  municipality  by  a  charge  of 
$3  or  $4  a  year  for  each  privy.  The  scavenger  fees 
should  be  collected  from  the  occupants  of  the  proper- 
ties, whether  the  occupants  be  owners  or  tenants.  For 
each  home  with  a  sanitary  privy,  the  cost  of  adequate 
scavenger  service  is  about  the  same  as  is  the  cost  in 
the  average  American  city  of  the  water  used  for  the 
operation  of  a  flush  water-closet. 

In  freezing  cold  weather  the  contents  of  some  of 
the  cans  may  become  frozen  solid.  To  remove  the 
excreta  from  the  cans  when  such  is  the  case,  the  can 
may  be  immersed  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  tank  of 
hot  water;  or,  more  conveniently,  by  the  use  of  a 
plumber's  torch  applied  lightly  to  the  outside  of  the 
can.  After  such  warming  of  the  can  the  excreta  will 
drop  out  in  a  solid  block  when  the  can  is  inverted. 
In  localities  having  a  season  sufBciently  cold  to  inter- 
fere with  plowing,  trenches  2  or  3  feet  deep  should  be 
dug  in  the  disposal  field  and  marked  with  stakes  be- 
fore the  ground  freezes.  The  trenches  should  be 
ample  to  contain  the  privy  contents,  which  will  have 
to  be  disposed  of  during  the  cold  season.  The  excreta 
in  the  trenches  should  be  covered  with  earth  as  soon 
as  the  ground  thaws. 

Public  Work  Preceding  Installation 
Unless  the  persons  who  are  to  use  the  privies  and 
who  are  to  pay  the  cost  of  installing  and  operating 
the  system  have  an  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  and  are  in  sympathy  with  the  public  im- 
provement, a  sanitary  privy  system  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  subserve  fully  its  purpose.  Therefore,  the 
first  step  is  to  arouse  a  sanitary  sense  among  the  peo- 
ple generally  of  the  community.  To  do  this,  public 
meetings  for  discussions  of  sanitation,  newspaper  arti- 
cles, sermons  on  sanitation  by  local  clergymen,  crystal- 
lization and  co-ordination  of  sentiment  in  existing 
civic  organizations  or  through  newly  formed  sanita- 


tion clubs,  house-to-house  canvassing,  and  various 
other  measures  may  be  employed.  When  public  in- 
terest has  been  sufficiently  aroused,  the  town  authori- 
ties should  hold  a  public  meeting  to  give  a  hearing  to 
citizens  who  may  wish  to  express  themselves  either 
for  or  against  the  improvement. 

The  next  step  is  to  pass  an  ordinance.  The  Tusca- 
loosa ordinance  (see  page  20  of  the  bulletin),  with 
necessary  modifications  to  meet  local  conditions  is 
generally  applicable.  The  ordinance  should  be  passed 
and  promulgated  thirty  or  sixty  days  before  it  is  to 
become  effective.  In  this  period  the  receptacles  for 
the  privies  and  the  equipment  for  the  operation  of  the 
scavenger  service  can  be  obtained  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  the  privy  boxes  and  flues  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  property  owners.  As  soon  as  the  scav- 
enger service  is  ready  to  begin  the  thorough  cleaning 
of  the  old  privies,  the  carpenters  begin  the  installa- 
tion of  the  privy  boxes — each  box  containing  its  re- 
quired number  of  cans.  This  last  step  in  the  work 
of  installing  the  system  should  be  carried  out  in  an 
energetic  and  businesslike  way  on  schedule  time. 
Upon  completing  the  installation  of  the  system,  the 
town  is  entitled  to  a  "boost,"  and  a  sanitation  cele- 
bration is  in  order. 


Prussia  and  Our  Schools 
(Continued  from  page  179.) 
The  history  which  it  teaches  is  German  history,  but 
the  state  is  here  shown  to  be  in  need  of  leaders. 

The  Gymnasium  existed  in  Prussia  in  1840.  In- 
deed, the  school  for  the  aristocracy  dates  back  to  the 
early  period  when  only  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy 
were  given  an  education.  The  common  school  came 
much  later.  It  arose  out  of  the  effort  to  teach  the 
common  people  religion  and  a  few  of  the  humbler 
phases  of  intellectual  life.  Today  Germany  preserves 
the  ancient  distinction  of  medievalism.  There  are  two 
distinct  schools.  The  common  child  gets  a  meagre 
training.  The  son  of  aristocracy  is  given  all  that 
science  and  letters  can  lavish  on  him. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  ironies  of  history  that 
American  educational  leaders  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  were  so  intent  upon  getting  something 
for  the  common  people  that  they  borrowed  one  of  the 
most  potent  devices  of  aristocracy  for  the  suppression 
of  the  common  people.  The  limiting  influence  of  the 
Volksschule  has  hampered  the  normal  development 
of  our  education.  Our  elementary  school  has  been 
bound  by  the  tradition  that  its  instruction  is  strictly 
rudimentary. 
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Arithmetic,  for  example,  is  all  that  is  offered  in 
most  American  elementary  schools  today.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  are 
going  on  to  higher  mathematics.  If  the  Gymnasium 
instead  of  the  Volksschule  had  been  borrowed  in 
1840,  these  children  who  are  going  on  would  begin 
higher  mathematics  after  the  sixth  year.  But  the 
rudimentary  school  was  the  one  borrowed. 

Or  take  the  foreign  languages.  Young  children 
learn  these  readily.  All  over  Europe  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  going  to  study  Latin  or  French  begin 
it  early.  But  not  in  America,  because  the  Volksschule 
is  the  place  where  American  boys  and  girls  spend 
eight  long  years  and  there  is  no  foreign  language  in- 
struction in  the  Volksschule. 

Our  elementary  school  has  committed  a  great  sin 
against'  democracy  in  restricting  the  opportunity  of 
generations  of  American  children.  Fortunately  the 
district  school  and  the  academy  had  so  firmly  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  a  common  boy  and  girl  can 
go  on  with  higher  training  that  the  Volksschule  did 
not  succeed  in  forcing  on  this  country  a  dual  school 
system.  Our  education  is  continuous  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  into  the  high  school.  But  the  organi- 
zation of  the  elementary  school  on  the  plan  of  the 
Volksschule  has  caused  a  breach  between  our  upper 
and  lower  schools.  Children  waste  time  in  the  upper 
grades  and  have  serious  difficulty  in  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school.  We  have  continuity  in  form,  but 
not  in  substance. 

Even  the  elementary  school  has  come  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  its  own  curriculum.  Take 
arithmetic  once  more  as  our  example.  It  may  have 
been  proper  in  1840  when  school  years  were  very 
short  to  spend  eight  years  on  arithmetic.  In  re- 
cent times  since  the  length  of  the  year  has  been  ex- 
tended to  seven  and  nine  months  it  is  hard  for  the 
teachers  to  find  enough  arithmetic  to  keep  the  subject 
going.  They  have  shown  much  ingenuity  in  devisii^ 
curious  puzzles  for  the  pupils,  but  they  have  come  to 
see  that  a  little  constructive  geometry  and  some  in- 
troductory work  in  the  use  of  the  algebraic  equation 
would  be  enormously  more  useful  and  stimulating. 

For  the  sake  of  the  pupils  who  are  not  going  on 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils  who  are  going  on, 
we  must  get  rid  of  an  eight-year,  rudimentarj',  ver- 


nacular school.  In  its  place  we  must  set  up  a  truly 
continuous  system.  Within  this  system  there  will  be 
differentiated  opportunities  opening  larger  experience 
to  all  and  restricting  none.  In  this  way  we  shall  get 
what  the  district  sdiool  and  the  academy  sUrted  to 
give  us  before  we  were  allured  from  the  path  of  dem- 
ocracy by  the  enticements  of  Prussian  organization. 

Editor's  Noti — The  teaching  of  German  has  been  discon- 
tinued in  the  public  schools  of  the  following  New  Jersey 
municipalities:  Camden,  Elizabeth,  Passaic,  Rahway,  West 
Hoboken,  Washington,  Newark  until  the  war  is  over,  and 
Kearny.      Other    municipalities    are    considering    the    matter. 

New  Jersey's  Useless  Garbage  Pail 

(Continued  fiom  page  184.) 
ties.  When  in  addition  it  is  considered  that  the  sani- 
tary surrounding  of  a  number  of  your  cities  will  be 
benefited  by  a  change  to  utilization  methods,  that  the 
public  health  would  benefit  by  a  change,  the  present 
antiquated  methods  of  disposal  have  even  less  justifi- 
cation.    Make  the  garbage  pail  work. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT.  CISCULA. 
TION,  ETC..  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  2*.  1912,  OF  NEW  JERSEV  MUNICIPALITIES,  PUB- 
LISHED MONTHLY  EXCEPT  JULY  AND  AUGUST  AT  PRINCE. 
TON,  N.  L,  FOR  APRIL,  1918, 

STATE  OF  NEW  JESSEY      „ 

COUNTY  OF  MERCER 

Before  tee,  a  Notary  Public  in  ind  for  the  Suie  and  couaiy  i{ore- 
taid.  perEonalU  appesred  Claude  H.  AnderBou,  who,  hinini  been 
duly  Bworn  accordmg  to  law,  depoaei  and  *ay>  that  he  ii  the  Edilor 
of  New  Jrraey  Uuaicipalitiea  and  thai  the  (ollowina  ii,  lo  ihe  beat 
of    his    knowledge    and    belief,    a    true    lUtement    of    the    ownenhip, 

in  the  above' caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  cection  443,  PoiU]  Lawi  and  Repilaiicna,  printed  on  the  reverie 
of    Ihii    form,    to    wil: 

t.    That  the  namei  and  addresaei  of  Ihe  publiiber,  managing  editor, 
and  butineaa  manaKrl  are; 
Publisher.  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPAL- 

Edilor,'  CLAUDE  H.  ANDERSON,  Princelon,  N.  J. 
Managing    Editor:     None. 
Busine's    Managera:     None, 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  New  Jeraey  Sutc  League  of  Huniei- 
paliiies,  Officere;  Preaident,  C.ca<tt  N.  Segw.  Mayor,  Psaaaic;  Firat 
Vice-President.  Leighton  Calkins.  Mayor,  Plainfield;  Second  Vice-Pres- 
ident, W,  F.  McAllister,  Mayor.  Merchantville;  Third  Vice-Pmident, 
Thoa,  L.  Raymond,  Commissioner,  Newark;  SeoretaJ-y-Trea surer,  C.  J. 
Swarti.   Trenton:    Eieculive-Secrcury.    Claude  H.  Anderson. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagMS,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  ono  per  cent  or  mote  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,    mortgaccB,    or   other   lecuriKea    ar«:     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragrapha  next  above.  giTJng  tbe  name*  of  Ihe 
owner!,  stockholders,  and  securit;r  holders,  il  any,  contain  not  only 
tbe  liat  of  stockholdera  and  lecuritji  boldera  aa  thfir  appear  upon  the 

lecurily  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  tbe  company  aa  -truateea 
said  two   paragrapha  contain   statcmenli  embracing  affiant's  full   knowl- 


irKI*orrndVr''««  I 
a  stated  bf  him. 


CLAUDE  H.  ANDERSON.  Edits 
:ribed  before  me  this  2nd  div  of  May.   I< 
EDW.  J.  VAN  MARTER.  NoUry 


"If  all  Other  elements  in  human  society,  individually  and  socially,  were  placed  ti^ether 
and  then  multiplied  by  ten,  the  importance  of  government  to  humanity  would  far  outweigh 
them  a&."— Searchlight  on  Congress. 
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"I  know  our  Chamber  ot  Commerce  is  not  as  strong  as 
it  could  be,  but  I  guess  we  will  have  to  wait  till  the  war  is  over 
before  we  start  to  rebuild  it.  There  have  been  Y.M.C.A.  drives, 
Red  Cross  drives  and  still  more  drives.  If  we  pile  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  membership  drive  on  top  of  all  these  others,  the  busi- 
ness men  simply  won't  stmd  for  it.  Anyway,  we  ought  not  to 
start  anything  that  would  interfere  with  government  work." 

We  have  heard  thU  argument  several  times.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  it  too.  Some- 
times it  comes  from  a  man  who  is  tired  aud  wants  to  rest.  Sometimes  it  is  based  simply  on 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  reason  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  for  existing. 

The  modern  Chamber  of  Commerce  provides  the  best-proved  means  of  organizing  the 
human  powers  of  a  community  to  meet  the  issues  the  war  has  created.  It  is  Deraotracj's 
instrument  for  providing  our  cities  with  leadership  as  efficient  as  Autocracy  has  attained  — 
and  more  so. 

Every  activity  a  community  can  undertake  to  help  win  the  war  — 

Fund  raising  campaigns  for  Red  Cross,  Liberty  Loan,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  War  Camp 

Commnnity  Service,  Knights  of  Cohimbus,  War  Saving  Stamps,  etc. 
Food  conservation  campaigns. 
Dealing  with  bousing  problems. 
Americanization  work. 
Patriotic  demonstrations. 

All  other  activities  in  co-operation  with  the  various  departments  at  Washington. 
— can  be  carried  out  more  etl'ectively  with  the  support  of  a  strongly  organized  Chamber  of 
Commerce  than  in  any  other  way. 

In  this  war  of  nations  each  city  is  as  truly  a  part  of  the  fighting  machine  as  each  regiment. 
Eftective  organizHtion  of  communities  is  as  vital  to  success  as  ettective  organization  of  regiments. 
A  weak  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  simply  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  is  not  playing 
its  full  part  in  the  struggle  for  Democracy. 

Fifteen  successful  ('hamber  of  Commerce  campaigns  completed  since  the  war  started, 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  City  Bureau,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  hard-headed 
business  men  realize  this  fact.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  was  completed  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
A  pamphlet  has  been  issued  wiiich  tells  about  it.  Why  not  ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy? 
It  is  worth  reading. 


The  American  City  Bureau 

Tribnne  Building  New  York 
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If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  end  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  It  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  CE^able. 

CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

of   

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

WHEREAS :  An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  oi^nized  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modern  scientific  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness ;  and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  oflicial  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each  member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS:  'The  above  named  organization  and  the  eiitabllshnient  of  its  Bureau  have 
been  fully  autliorizedby  law,  (Acts  191R.  Ch.  163)  and  all  municipalities  of  the  state,  by  the  same 
act,  authorized  to  Join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  tb«retor,  and  in 
view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  in  said  League ;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  

of  , 

that   join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice 

be  designated  to  represent 

the  of  

in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  mnnicipalitieB  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand 
of  inhabitants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  Eounicipalitr  shall  paj  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  ($i.oo  for  each  subscriptioa)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  monicipality  to  an  annual     subscription  to  New  Jeisey  Mui 
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Member  Municipalities  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities 


Allendale 
Allenhurst 
Asbury  Park 
Atlantic  City 
Audubon 

Barnegat  City 

Bayonne 

Beach  Haven 

Beachwood 

BelleviUe 

Bergenfield 

Bernards  Twp. 

(Somerset  Co.) 
Beverly 
Bloomfteld 
Bogota 
Bordentown 
Bound  Brook 
Bradley  Beacb 
Caldwell 
Camden 

Cape  May  City 
Cape  May  Point 
Carhtadt 
Chatham 
CheMerfield  Twp, 

(Burlington    Co.) 
Clayton 
Clementon  Twp. 

(Camden  Co.) 
Cliffside  Park 
C  oil  incs  wood 
Commercial   Twp. 

( Cumberland    Co.) 
CranEord   Twp. 

(Union   Co.) 
Dover 
Dumont 
Dunellen 
Fast   Newark 
Fa't  OranRe 
Fan  Rutherford 
FrtBevater 
Feu  Harbor  City 
Fliiabeth 

Fnrlewood 
'^lO'lfwoo-l  Clifte 
Essex  Fells 


Fair  Haven 

Fanwood 

Farmi;^da1c 

Field  sboro 

Flemington 

Fort  Lee 

Franklin 

Freehold 

Garfield 

Garwood 

Glen  Ridee 

Glen  Rock 

Gloucester  City 

Hackensack 

Haddonfield 

H addon  Heights 

Harrington   Park 

Harrison 

Hasbrouck  Hts. 

Ha  worth 

Hawthorne 

High  Bridge 

Highland  Park 

HiKh  lands 

Hightstown 

Hoboken 

Hohokus 

Hopatcong 

Hopewell 

Frvington 

Jersey    City 

Key  port 

Lake  wood  Twp, 

(Ocean   Co,) 
I-ambertville 
Lavallette 


(Mercer 
Linden  T" 


Co.) 


Madison 
Magnolia 
Manchester  Twp, 

(Ocean  Co.) 
Matawan 
Maywood 
Merchantville 
Metuchen 
Midland  Park 
Millburn  Twp, 

(Essex  (^).) 
Milltown 
Millville 

Monmouth  Beach 
Monlclair 
Mont  vale 
Newark 

New  Brunswick 
Newton 

North   Arlington 
North  Haledon 
Norwood 
Nutley 
Oakland 
Oaklyn 
Ocean  City 

Palisades  Park 
Palmyra  Twp. 
(Burlington  Co.) 

Pemberton 
F^nnsauken    Twp. 

(Camden  Co.) 
Perth    Amhoy 

Ph  infield 
Point  Pleasant 
Pnmnton   Lakes 
Princeton 
Prnfwct  Park 
Rah  way 
Pa-sey 
Rarlt^n 
^"■^  Rank 
r-M'-efi'H 
"■•■f-fieM    Park 


Twp. 


Rocky  Hilt 
Roosevelt 

(Chrome,  N.  J.) 
Roselle 
Roselle  Park 
Rumson 
Rutherford 
Scotch  Plains  Twp. 

(Union   Co.^ 
Sea  Girt 
Sea  Isle  Gty 
Seaside  Height» 
Seaside  Park 
South  Amboy 
South   Orange 

(Essex  Co,) 
South  River 
Summit 
Swedesboro 
Tenafly 

Trenton 
Tuckerlon 
Union  Twp. 
,    (Union  Co.) 
Up.  Freehold   Twp. 

(Monmouth   Co.) 
Ventnor  City 
Verona 
Vineland 
Wallington 
Washington 
Weehawken  Twp. 

(Hudson  Co.) 
Wenonah 
West   Caldwell 
Westfield 
West    Hoboken 
W.  Long  Branch 
West  Orange 
West  Paterson 
Wettwood 
Wild  wood 
Wild  wood  Crest. 

X^'oo-thury 
Woo-llynne 
^^'oo-l  Ridge 
Wood<to^vn 


Total  number  of  members t7S 

Gain  since  last  month 2 

Percentage  of  population  of  State  now  represented  69  3/7 


Does  the  name  of  your  municipaUty  appear  here?  If  not,  you  are  not  doing  what  you  could, 
as  a  municipal  official,  to  mcrease  the  efficiency  of  your  municipal  government. 

You  would  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the  League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other 
municipalities  in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  that  constantly  arise  to  perplex  you,  the 
monthly  visit  of  this  periodical  to  each  of  your  officials,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  our  an- 
nual conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city  no  good.  Then  take  an  advance  municipal  step 
by  becoming  a  member  of  The  New  Jersey  St  ate  League  of  Municipalities. 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  A  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test :  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

ORGANIZED  MAY,  1916 
OFFICERS 

Is  Vice  PreMVnV G.ora  N   Secer.  M.yor,  p.,»ic 

Third  Vice  President  i?"  ^-  McAllister,  Mayor,  Meix:iiajitviJle 

S«rel.S-T4"mr    I"""   "-  R*™«»»,  Con.mi„ioner,  Newark 

Execudve  Secr.Ury  ^i  Oii^i;:  ii,.;^  oi  Moii^i^-V-vS^  i.  irESi»T"rbc?.'."''  ■'™"'° 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

IN  ADDniON  TO   THE    OFTICERS 

P„.K  H.o„.,  M.y«r.  Jersey  Ci.y  {'SL  ^tTJoA^'^^SS'"-  '""'  "'^ 

mniEL  A    Gaiue.,  Mayor    EidgeTOod  Womall  F.  Moohtain.  Mayor,  East  Orange 

CiA.ENCE  E.  F.  Hetmck.  Mayor,  Asbury  Park  J.  p.  ?„„„,  Mayor,  ciayioi 

Harry  Bacharach,  Mayor.  Aijantic  City  Andrew  Trucksess,  Mayor,  Pitman 

"The  pbieets  of  Uiis  organiration  sliall  be  tlie  study  of  mnnicipal  problems  and  the  imorovement  of  municipai  adminis- 

!?  SiSiS,  i^aSrtj  sair;rStisSr'S;.td"£s^i:.^s?iSvLsSSl 

annual  subscription  to  New  Jersey  Municipalities.  ■"u"H-ipaiity  lo  an 

The  Bureau  of  Information  of  The  Nbw  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  is  located  in'the  Princeton  flnJv^r.S;" 
Library.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the  university  and  its  facul^  rrmceton  Umversitj 
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•  "I  know  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  not  as  strong  as 
it  could  be,  but  I  guess  we  will  have  to  wait  till  the  war  is  over 
before  we  start  to  rebuild  it.  There  have  been  Y.M.C.A.  drives, 
Red  Cross  drives  and  still  more  drives.  If  we  pile  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  membership  drive  on  top  of  all  these  others,  the  busi- 
ness men  simply  won*t  stand  for  it.  Anyway,  we  ought  not  to 
start  anything  that  would  interfere  with  government  work." 

We  have  heard  this  argument  Beveral  times.  Perhaps  you  hav«  heard  it  too.  Some, 
times  it  comes  from  a  man  who  is  tired  aud  wauts  to  rest.  Sometimes  it  is  based  simply  on 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  reason  a  Chamher  of  Commerce  has  for  existing. 

The  modern  Chamber  of  Commerce  provides  the  best-proved  means  of  organizing  the 
human  powers  of  a  communitj  to  meet  the  issues  the  war  has  created.  It  is  Democracy's 
instrument  for  providing  our  cities  with  leadership  as  efficient  as  Autocracy  has  attained  — 
and  more  so. 

Every  activity  a  community  can  undertake  to  help  win  the  war  — 

Fund  raising  campaigns  for  Red  Cross,  Liberty  Loan,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Wat  Camp 

Community  Service,  Knights  of  Columbus,  War  Saving  Stamps,  etc. 
Food  conservation  campaigns. 

Dealing  with  housing  problems.  - - 

Amencanization  work.  -     -  ~.  - ,  -  .. 

Patriotic  demonstrations.. 

All  other  activities  in  co-operation  with  the  various  departments  at  Washington. 
— can  be  carried  out  more  effectively  with  the  support  of  a  strongly  organized  Chamber  of 
Commerce  than  in  any  other  way. 

In  this  war  of  nations  each  city  is  ae  truly  a  part  of  the  fighting  machine  as  each  regiment. 
Effective  organization  of  communities  is  ae  vital  to  success  as  effective  organization  of  regiments. 
A  weak  Chamher  of  Commerce  is  simply  a  Chamber  x>f  Commerce  that  is  not  playing 
its  full  part  in  the  struggle  for  Democracy. 

Fitleen  successful  Chamber  of  Commerce  campaigns  completed  since  the  war  started, 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  City  Bureau,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  hard-headed 
business  men  realize  this  fact.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  was  completed  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
A  pamphlet  has  been  issued  which  tells  about  it.  Why  not  ask  ua  to  send  you  a  copy? 
It  is  worth  reading. 


The  American  City  Bureau 

Tribune  Building  New  York 
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AHBRICAN-LA  FRANCE  TRIPLE  COMBINATION  PUMPING.  CHEMICAL  AND  HOSE  CAR 

VICTORY  DEMANDS  EFFICIENCY 

An  iDdlvldaal  and  uatioDsl -elHoleiicy  that  resalls  In  UNCEABINC  PRODUCTICOf  ot 
mnnitloiiB  mod  mpitlles. 

gNCEAflma  PIODacnOH  demandB.  first  of  all  adeqnate  protection  aftalnat  the  mja- 
terloDS,  ai>d>eemiiigl7  methodical,  Arcs  that  are  tbreateuine  our  planta  from  coaat  td  ooast. 

ADEQUATE  PIOTECnON  demands  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  EFFIClENCr  which  dn- 
ptodB  largely  upon  the  RELIABILITY  and  QUALITV  of  its  FIRE  FIGHTINO  APPARATUS 

The  RELIABILITY  and  QUALITY  ot  the  AHERICAN-LA  FRANCE  proiloct  la  proved 
bj  tbe  serrlce  records  ot  hnnareda  of  plecw  of  motor  fire  apparatos. 

j\nBtllM-JAtoi;EflREEKKINE(jinB\NY.^C. 

ELMIXA.  N.  Y. 


MUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS 

Salsry  Standardizattoo  —  Budfet  Making 

Centralized  Purchasing — Cost  Accounting 

Public  Utility  Service  and  Rate  Studies 

SURVEYS 

J.  L.  JACOBS  &  COMPANY 


Hoiwdnock  BId<. 


CHICAGO,  nx. 


F.J.Batchelder,C.P.A. 

With  tUH  of  ^te  iMiatanb  trainad  in  mnnicqial  me- 
eawititig.  AiItic*  en  all  acconnlini  probUma.  Batter 
DMtlioda  iaatalW.  N«w  financial  lagialation  inlar- 
pratad  and  appKad.  CoBprilienai*a  audita,  whick 
afford  protaction  to  tazpajara  and  (nidanca  to  (ot 
^minf  boiiiaa. 


220  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


WALDO  S.  COULTER 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Supervising 

Engineer 

Water  Supply;  Water  Purification;  Sewerage;  Dis- 

C>aal  of  Sewage,    Municipal  and  Factory  Wastes; 
and  Drainage;  Flood  Control;  River  Improvement. 
Investigations,  evaluations  and  reports, 

114  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ARTHUR  H. HELDER 
Landscape  Architect 

Reports,    consultations    and 

lectures  on  all  landscape  work, 

pertaining  to  municipal 

improvements. 

418  Reliance  BIdg.       Kansas  City.  Ho. 
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Need  Men? 


Let'a  look  in  Uuse  400  Brmuha  FBtST! 


Before  you  make  a  move  to  hire  men  see  what  men  the 
Goveramest  can  find  for  you. 

On  the  map  are  spotted  the  400  officea  that  the 
Government  has  establiBhed  -  for  this  one  purpose  of 
helping  manufacturers  find  men. 

They  blanket  the  country.  And  in  addition  there  are 
20,000  U.  S.  Public  Service  Reserve  agents  who  reach 
down  into  every  little  hamlet  where  there  is  labor 
.  to  be  had.  ' 

U.  S.  Employment  Service  makes  no  charge  for  itt 
service.  It  is  supplying  the  labor  Jor  the  shipyards.  It 
is  supplying  a  daily  growing  number  of  manufacturers 
working  on  war  orders.  It  is  the  one  way  to  reduce 
the  labor  turnover  and  increase  production.  Use  it 
when  YOU  need  men. 

United  ®  States 

Etnjlqyment  6cfvitie 

U.&D«ft<fUbec 
WBy&mSoCj: 


CanlribtiUd 
thrcath  Dmiion 
0/  AJrtrlitint 


V.  S.  Gt^t 
iH/ormoHtm 


Tkii  ipact  coulrihiUtdfor  tit  Wimniin  of  Ik4  War  by 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  Ca 
NEW  YORK  art 
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DURABILITY 

means 

ECONOMY1 


T 


Competent ' — Reliable ^^^  Efficient  —  Dependable 

FIRE  HOSE  SERVICE 

obtained  through  the  use  of 

SEPARABLE  (Loose)  TUBE 

BALANCE    WOVEN 

Wax  and  Gum  Treated  Fire  Hose 

.  .  .  Write  for  Sample  .  .  . 

T.  HOWELL  JOHNSON,  BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

N.  J.  STATE  AGENT 


_r 


FABRIC 

FIRE  HOSE  C? 


J 
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SEPTEMBER, 19  18 


The    Rate    Case 


The  presentation  of  the  testimony  of  the  Public 
Service  Railway  Company  in  its  application  for  a 
50%  increase  in  rates  was  closed  before  the  New 
Jersey  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  May 
17th.  The  hearing  was  then  adjourned  until  May  22nd 
at  which  time  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Muni- 
cipalities began  the  introduction  of  evidence  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  municipalities  of  the  state.  The 
presentation  of  the  League's  case  was  in  progress  at 
the  time  the  June  number  of  New  Jersey  Munici- 
PLITIES  reached  its  readers  and  continued  until  May 
29th  at  which  time  the  introduction  of  all  testimony 
was  finished  and  June  I2th  was  set  by  the  Board  for 
the  oral  arguments. 

Immediately  upon  the  beginning  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  testimony  by  counsel  for  the  League,  which 
went  direct  into  the  matter  of  over-capitalization, 
Thomas  N.  McCarter,  President  of  the  company, 
made  a  vigorous  protest  indicating  that  he  desired  very 
much  to  forestall,  if  possible,  any  attempt  to  go  into 
capitaUzation  matters.  This  was  permitted,  however, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  McCarter's  objections,  and  Mr. 
Mark  Wolff,  Certified  Public  Accountant  of  New 
York,  as  a  witness  for  the  municipalities,  proceeded  to 
show  that  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  is 
heavily  over-capitalized,  that  its  stock  values  are  in- 
flated and  that  its  capital  stock,  except  that  issued 
during  the  last  three  years,  represents  no  real  invest- 
ment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wolff  obtained  ac- 
cess to  the  books  and  records  of  the  Public  Service 
Railway  Company  only  after  express  order  had  been 
issued  by  the  commission  for  their  production  over  the 
strenuous  objection  of  counsel  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Wolff  showed  that,  whereas  the  Company 
claimed  a  capitalization  of  $153,407,085,  more  than 
$82,067,745  of  this  is  water.  He  showed  also  that  the 
present  capitalization  is  seven  times  the  original  invest- 


ment and  that  the  tremendous  inflation  came  about  by 
the  pyramiding  on  one  consolidation  with  another,  thus 
raising  the  base  higher  and  higher  each  time,  with  no 
reason  whatever  for  the  increased  value  except  the 
capitalization  of  the  franchises  which  had  been  granted 
gratis  by  the  municipalities.  Mr.  Wolff  testified  that 
the  bookkeeping  of  the  railway  company  seemed  ex- 
pressly devised  for  the  purpose  of  covering  up  its 
over-capitalization.  He  also  showed  that  the  company 
is,  when  only  the  real  value  of  its  property  is  consid- 
ered, getting  a  return  of  more  than  9%  on  the  money 
actually  invested  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Wolff  further  showed  that  of  the  eighteen  un- 
derlying companies  of  the  PubUc  Service  Railway 
Company,  fifteen  have  the  same  directors  and  officers. 
He  also  testified,  on  the  subject  of  rentals,  from  facts 
which  he  had  gathered  from  the  books  of  the  company, 
showing  that  the  company  is  paying  $1,365,890  in 
excess  rentals  each  year. 

Mr.  Wolff's  work,  which  consisted  of  the  most 
thorough  investigation  by  himself  and  staff,  covering 
a  period  of  several  weeks,  has  been  presented  to  the 
League  in  a  report  of  considerable  volume  entitled 
"The  Financial  History  of  the  Public  Service  Railway 
Company."  This  report  has  become  a  part  of  the 
'permanent  records  of  the  League  available  for  such 
further  use  as  may  be  found  for  it. 

Peter  Witt,  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Trolley  Expert, 
with  a  nation-wide  reputation,  followed  Mr.  Wolff  on 
the  stand  and  told  of  the  inefficiencies  in  the  operation 
of  the  trolley  lines  of  the  petitioner,  pointing  out  how 
the  company  could  both  improve  its  service  and  effect 
amazing  economies  under  proper  management. 

Mr.  David  F.  Atkins,  an  Electrical  Engineer  and 
Power  Expert  of  New  York,  was  the  next  witness  for 
the  League.  After  having  made  careful  investigation 
into  the  technical  electrical  engineering  aspects  of  the 
company's  business,  Mr.  Atkins  testified  that  the  Com- 
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pany  was  in  need  of  little,  if  any,  additional  equipment 
and  that  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  would 
result  in  economy. 

Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  who  is  tecognized  as  the 
greatest  authority  on  public  utility  and  franchise  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States,  was  the  final  witness  for 
the  municipalities.  Dr.  Wilcox  compared  the  per  mile 
capitalization  of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company 
with  the  fifty-three  trolley  companies  in  Massachusetts 
and  showed  that  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company 
is  capitalized  at  $196,171  per  mile,  as  compared  with  a 
per  mile  capitalization  of  $69,935  o^  ^^^  Massachusetts 
companies. 

Dr.  Wilcox  discussed  the  question  of  public  policy 
involved  in  the  pending  application  and  stated  that  the 
company  should  not  be  allowed  to  set  aside  franchise 
agreements  unless  the  lines  under  public  control  as  has 
just  been  done  in  Boston  under  a  plan  whereby  the 
elevated  system  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
five  trustees  with  power  to  fix  rates  and  to  be  operated 
by  this  board  for  a  period  of  ten  months  under  a  ser- 
vice-at-cost  plan.  This  mova  was  necessitated  in 
Massachusetts,  according  to  Dr.  Wilcox,  because  the 
Boston  elevated  claimed  to  be  unable  to  keep  its  fran- 
chise contracts  with  the  people  and  supply  transporta- 
tion at  a  five  cent  rate. 

Dr.  Wilcox  further  testified  that  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  matter  if  franchise  agreements  were  to  be 
altered  without  the  consent  of  the  municipalities. 

Discussing  the  charge  for  transfers.  Dr.  Wilcox 
said  that  it  would  be  more  logical,  taking  inconveni- 
ences to  passengers  into  consideration,  which  incon- 
veniences were  the  fault  of  the  Company  not  of  the 
passengers,  for  trolley  companies  to  pay  passengers 
one  cent  because  they  were  obliged  to  transfer  father 
than  to  charge  them  a  cent  for  a  transfer. 

The  Cooley  valuation  was  shown  by  Dr.  Wilcox  to 
be  excessive.  This  is  the  valuation  which  the  Public 
Service  Railway  Company  employed  Dean  Cooley  to 
make  upon  their  own  initiative  and  for  which  they 
made  payment  themselves.  It,  of  course,  could  not  be 
said  to  be  an  unbiased  and  impartial  appraisal  made  by 
a  disinterested  individual.  It  was  received  in  evidence 
by  the  Utility  Commission  but,  when  rendering  their 
decision,  the  commissioners  stated  that  it  had  not  been 
considered. 

Dr.  Wilcox  supported  Mr.  Wolff  in  his  statements 
regarding  over-capitalization  and  testified  further  that 
the  overhead  charges  of  the  company  are  grossly  ex- 
cessive, his  computations  indicating  that  they  are  42.2% 
of  the  entire  base  cost  of  the  property. 


The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Wilcox's  testimony  were: 
That  the  financial  plan  of  the  Public  Service  Railway 
Company,  adopted  at  the  time  of  its  organization  in 
1903,  is  doomed  to  failure  for  the  reason  that  the  com- 
pany is  attempting  to  bolster  up  a  tottering  organiza- 
tion, resting  on  an  unsound  financial  basis,  without  a 
re-organization  that  would  remove  the  tremendous 
over-capitalization.  That,  it  is  the  history  of  all  such 
grossly  over-capitalized  railways  that  such  re-organiza- 
tion must  take  place  if  final  disaster  is  avoided.  That, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  the  public  to  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  company  so  as  to  enable  it  to  continue  to  yield 
dividends  on  its  enormous  amount  of  watered  stock. 
That  such  a  grant  to  a  concern  so  organized  would 
leave  the  problem  still  unsolved  and  would  only  post- 
pone the  day  of  final  reckoning.  "It,  would  be  merely  a 
case  of  putting  good  money  after  bad,"  said  Dr.  Wil- 
cox. That,  upon  the  Company's  own  value  of  its 
physical  property,  it  would  receive  a  return  for  1918 
of  6,36%.  That,  the  company's  return  for  1916,  upon 
money  actually  invested,  was  10.8%  and  in  1917  io.i%i. 
That,  "satisfactory  solution  of  the  financial  difficulties 
of  this  system  will  never  be  found  without  a  scaling 
down  of  its  capitalization  and  a  revison  of  rentals  on 
leased  lines." 

With  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Wilcox's  testimony  the 
League  rested  its  case. 

Practically  no  effort  was  made  by  Counsel  for  the 
Railway  Company  to  refute  the  testimony  of  any  of 
the  League's  witnesses.  In  fact,  there  was  no  real 
cross  examination  of  the  witnesses.  The  facts  testi- 
fied to  were,  at  different  times  throughout  the  case, 
vigorously  denied  by  Mr.  McCarter,  Mr.  Wakelee 
and  others  but.  except  for  such  denials,  the  facts  stand 
uncontradicted  and  unchallenged. 

Adjournment  followed  after  the  Utihty  Commis- 
sion had  set  June  12th  for  hearing  the  oral  arguments 
of  each  side. 

When  the  case  was  resumed  on  June  12th  Mr.  Van 
Winkle  presented  a  brief  against  the  application  of 
the  petitioners,  covering  all  the  points  of  law  involved 
and  presenting  arguments  against  each  point  raised  in 
the  application. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  devoted  his  oral  argument  to  a 
review  of  the  brief  and  an  elucidation  of  some  of  the 
more  technical  points  of  law. 

Mr.  Record  devoted  his  time  to  a  discussion  of  the 

history  of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company,  the 

reasons  for  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Public  Utility 

Commissioners  in  New  Jersey,  pointing  out  that  they 

(Continued  on  page  216) 
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Some  Typical  Communications   Received 
by  the  League's  Bureau  on  the  Rate  Case 

Midland  Park,  N.  J.,  June  lo,  1918.  Merchantville.  N.  J.,  March  9,  1918. 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Information,  Mr.  Claude  H.  Anderson,  Secretary, 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities, 

Gentlemen:  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $10.00  as  the  share  Dear  Mr.  Anderson; 

of  the  Borough  of  Midland  Park,  being  an  amount  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the 

not  in  proportion  of  the  population  of  this  Borough,  meeting  tomorrow,  but  I  have  had  a  conference  with 

but  although  we  have  no  trolley  lines  within  our  limits,  our  governing  body  and  we  wish  to  join  in  a  protest 

we  still  consider  it  our  duty  to  help  the  cause.  against  the  granting  of  the  petition  of  the  Public  Ser- 

Please  return  the  enclosed  voucher.  vice   Railway   Company   in   regard   to   the   proposed 

Very  truly  yours,  advance  in  fares. 

L.  EisENSTEiN,  Clerk.  If  the  League  decides  to  employ  counsel,  Merchant- 

r>,.     rji.iTA         .            o  ville  stands  ready  to  contribute  its  fair  portion  of  any 

Rutherford,  N.  J.,  August  7,  1918.  ■'                                       1™                   j 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Information,  —,                   ,....., 

„,,,.,,             r-        .  There  are  a  few  points  in  the  petition  that  we  wish 

Claude  H.  Anderson,  Secretary,  ,,  ,     ^  

_  .               , ,       T  to  call  attention  to :  the  Company  undoubtedly  has  been 

Princeton,  New  Jersey.  n-     j  .            .  ■               j                       n     ,          .,.     i- 

„      .  obliged  to  meet  increased  expenses  all  along  the  line, 

,,                                      ,,,           ,                          ,  but  on  the  other  hand   they   undoubtedly   have  had 

Your  communication  of  July  2^rd  reporting  on  the  ,        ,     .              ,                      ■  ■  ,     .        1          r  ■,  i 

,    ,      ,             .        ■'     ^ .        ,            ,-      ■  largely  increased  earnings  which  they  have  failed  to 

expenses  of  the  League  m  contesting  the  application  "  .-' 

f   1     T,  I..-    c-      ■      n    1         ^                c      ■              1  mention  in  their  petition. 

of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  for  increased  f-      r.            -              ,                                 ■    ,  . 

...         ,       '        .,       -^           ■       ,    , .  See  Sec.  21  in  regard  to  passengers  carried  in  iOi7. 

rates  was  submitted  to  the  Council  at  a  meeting  held  ~      ,          ,         .                 ro                          ^  • 

\         .  c         o     Tu         -.  J-      .  J  •        11       Total  number  of  passengers 461,354,364 

August  6,  1918.    The  writer  was  directed  to  acknowl-  t>  j        ^        r                                                  t     jjt  j  t 

,  .        ,   ,  ,  ■        ■     ^         -,     Deduct  transfer  passengers 102,201,402 

edge  receipt  of  the  report  and  to  say  that  the  Council 

were  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  suit  and  the  ,                                                                                       , 

-  ■     -      ■  ■      ,     r,  As   revenue   passengers .1^9,152,962 

report  thereof  as  submitted  by  the  Bureau.  .          .        ^          "  .           .    ,                   ^^^'  ^  '^,, 

V                .    ]  A  2c  increase  on  the  cash  fare  passengers  would 

""_?', ^/    ^'          r.          L  ^.    >  yield  $7,183,059.24  and  no*  $3,700,000  as  Stated  in  the 

F.  A.  Stedman,  Borough  Clerk.  '  ^.^.    '     ,^          7.            i.  i  \i. 

"  petition.    If  we  add  2c  each  for  the  102,201.402  trans- 

Merchantville,  N.  J.,  July  16,  1918.  fer  passengers,  it  will  give  another  $2,044,028.04,  mak- 

Mr.  Claude  H.  Anderson,  Director,  ing  the  total  increase  over  nine  millions  of  dollars 

New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  ($9,000,000.) 

Princeton,  X.  J.  Discrepancies  like  those  above  mentioned  should  be 
Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  brought  out  by  our  counsel  and  embodied  in  his  brief. 
I  think  the  League  is  to  be  cor^ratulated  on  the  In  our  opinion,  no  increases  should  be  allowed  with- 
decision  rendered  by  the  Utilities  Commission  in  the  out  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  earnings  and  ex- 
trolley  fare  case.  Each  town  coming  under  this  de-  penses  as  well  as  a  physical  valuation  of  the  properties 
cision  is  "receiving  a  benefit  which  in  one  year  amounts  and  investments ;  and  further,  if  any  small  increase  is 
to  many,  many  times  the  pro-rated  expense.  allowed,  such  as  a  charge  for  transfers,  it  should  be 
Very  truly  yours,  for  the  war  period  only. 

W.  F.  McAllister,  Mayor  Very  truly  yours. 

An  earlier  letter  from  Mayor  McAllister  reads  as  W.  F.  McAllister,  Mayor. 
follows : 


"Complexity  of  government  is  the  refuge  of  the  scoundrel.     Simplicity,  plus  publicity,  i 
what  he  most  fears. —  The  Cioic  Searchlight. 
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Action  of  Federation  of  Improvement 
Associations  of  Newark  on  Rate  Case 


The  City  of  Newark  is  fortunate  in  having  a  goodly 
number  of  civic  associations,  clubs,  etc.,  co'niposed  of 
citizens  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  interests 
and  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  themselves  and 
their  city,  and  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  a 
well-organized  federation  of  these  associations  and 
clubs  which  is  known  as  the  Federation  of  Improve- 
ment Associations  of  the  City  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  This  organization  endeavors  to  bring  all  the 
citizen  power  of  the  city  together  when  occasion  de- 
mands and  to  concentrate  it  upon  civic  problems  as 
they  arise.  The  federation  is  a  most  Hve  and  virile 
organization  and  functions  in  accordance  with  its 
policy.  They  have  the  cooperation  of  the  city  officials, 
and  meet  on  the  last  Monday  evening  of  each  month 
at  8:00  o'clock  in  the  City  Hall. 

The  Federation  of  Improvement  Associations  of 
Newark  has  interested  itself  in  the  rate  case  from  the 
beginning,  and  after  following  the  progress  of  the 
case,  and  after  careful  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  matter,  adopted,  on  August  26th,  the  resolu- 
tions printed  below,  which  we  commend  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  all  the  readers  of  New 
Jersey  Municipalities.  We  also  commend  to  the 
officials  and  citizens  of  the  municipalities  of  our  State, 
particularly  of  the  larger  munici  pah  ties,  the  idea  of 
organizing,  if  one  does  not  already  exist,  such  a  valu- 
able civic  organization  as  the  Newark  Federation  of 
Improvement  Associations.  The  resolutions  follow: 
Resolutions 

First:  The  position  of  this  Federation  in  this  matter 
is  the  position  the  Federation  of  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations has  always  taken,  namely,  that  the  people  are 
entitled  to  safe,  proper,  and  adequate  service  at  a  just 
and  reasonable  rate,  and  that  they  can  neither  demand 
more  nor  be  content  with  less. 

Second;  That  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sioners should  cause  a  valuation  of  the  property  of 
the  Public  Service  Railway  Co.  to  be  made,  and  that 
the  Legislature  should  make  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

Third:  That  the  Proceedings  now  pending  before 
the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rales  of  the  Public  Service  Electric  Co. 
should  be  completed,  particularly  because  of  the  close 
relationship  existing  between  that  company  and  the 


Pubhc  Service  Railway  Co.,  as  the  power  used  by  the 
Public  Service  Railway  Co.  is  in  large  part  supplied 
by  the  Public  Service  Electric  Co. 

Fourth :  It  is  a  recognized  principle  that  the  street 
railway  properties  are  affected  with  a  public  interest. 
The  committee  suggests,  in  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Public  Service  Railway  Co.  be  urged 
to  establish  an  Advisory  Board  on  Public  Relations, 
made  up  of  men  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence 
and  who  have  no  direct  financial  interest  in  the  com- 
pany. We  believe  by  this  means  public  opinion  may 
be  intelligently  formed  in  advance  of  an  emergency. 

Fifth:  We  respectfully  request  the  Public  Utility 
Commissioners,  for  the  people,  or,  if  they  are  unable 
to  do  so  by  law,  permit  the  New  Jersey  League  of 
Municipalities  or  individual  municipalities  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Public  Service  Corporation 
of  New  Jersey,  before  granting  any  increase  in  car 
fare.  The  agreement  to  be  for  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  corporation  on  the  basis  of  true  physical 
valuation  of  the  Railway  and  Electric  Companies' 
holdings,  which  are  closely  allied,  in  return  for  enor- 
mous concessions  now  asked  from  the  people  of  our 
Commonweal  th . 

Sixth:  After  squeezing  out  fictitious  values,  then 
put  into  force  (he  plan  of  operation  that  for  years  gave 
the  people  of  Cleveland  a  three-cent  fare,  cost  of 
operation  plus  fair  returns  for  investment  on  true 
physical  valuations. 

Seventh :  Also  an  agreement  to  make  the  fare  the 
same  to  Port  Newark  as  to  other  points  within  the 
city  and  county  should  be  demanded  to  give  proper 
encouragement  to  those  who  go  into  business  or  em- 
ployment at  that  point. 

Eighth:  If  the  question  cannot  be  settled  upon  such 
bases  as  those  stated,  submit  the  matter,  after  clear 
statement  of  facts  by  Utility  Commissioners,  by  refer- 
endum to  the  people  at  next  election  or  before. 

Ninth :  The  time  is  most  propitious  for  a  fair  and 
just  partnership  between  the  Corporation  and  Com- 
monwealth, and  adequate  returns  should  be  made  to 
the  people  in  return  for  great  concessions  asked  by  the 
Corixiration. 

Tenth:  Resolved— That  this  statement  be  for- 
warded to  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners 
(Continued  an  page  208) 
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Newark's  Efforts   in   Homes  Registration 
and  Prevention  of  Rent  Profiteering 


Br  Mayor  Charles  P.  Gillen 


A  few  weeks  ago,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Frank  Mahoney,  of  the  United  States 
Homes  Registration  Committee,  I  called  a  meeting  at 
the  City  Hall  of  the  representatives  of  all  large  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  and  professions,  and  a  general 
committee  on  housing  was  formed.  An  executive 
committee  of  twelve  men  was  appointed  to  take  care 
of  housing  facilities.  In  addition,  eight  district  com- 
mittees were  appointed  on  rent  profiteering,  each  com- 
mittee consisting  of  three  members — a  labor  man,  a 
business  man,  and  a  professional  man.  The  city  was 
divided  into  eight  districts. 

The  executive  committee  on  housing  opened  head- 
quarters at  the  City  Hall,  where  space  was  provided, 
and  employed  a  permanent  secretary.  All  large  em- 
ployers were  requested  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to 
defray  all  expenses.  A  canvass  was  made  by  the 
letter  carriers  of  every  house,  to  determine  definitely 
what  vacancies  existed  in  Newark.  There  are  no 
vacancies  to  speak  of  in  apartments  or  houses;  but 
there  are  many  householders  who  have  large  houses, 
all  of  which  they  do  not  occupy,  and  on  the  ground 
of  patriotism  we  have  appealed  to  them  to  rent  out 
their  spare  rooms  for  the  period  of  the  war.  The 
committee  has  adopted  the  slogan  "Rent  a  Room," 
and  hopes  to  register  every  possible  vacancy  in  this 
community  within  a  very  short  time.  More  than  five 
hundred  have  already  been  offered.  Employers  are 
immediately  notified  of  these  addresses,  and  tenants 
are  immediately  moved  in.  A  vigorous  campaign  is 
on  to  conserve  space,  just  as  we  conserve  food  and 
clothes.  Householders  are  requested  to  get  along 
with  less  room,  and  to  allow  others  to  use  any  space 
they  can  possibly  spare.  Posters  bearing  pictures,  and 
patriotically  worded,  are  being  spread  everywhere. 
Newspaper  publicity  is  the  best  help  the  committee 
can  receive.  All  papers  in  Newark,  except  one,  have 
been  most  generous. 

When  I  appointed  the  rent  profiteering  committees, 
I  instructed  them  to  carefully  consider  all  complaints 
made  against  landlords  before  taking  any  action.  I 
wanted  them  to  fully  realize  that  in  these  times,  when 
the  cost  of  maintaining  properties  is  so  high,  that  land- 
lords must  have  more  rents  than  in  peace  times.     I 


exacted  a  promise  from  them  that  they  would  not 
bother  landlords  who  had  reasonably  increased  their 
rents,  but  do  everything  in  their  power  against  a  land- 
lord who  had  increased  bis  rents  beyond  all  reason- 
able bounds.  Complaints  are  usually  received  at  the 
headquarters  in  the  City  Hall.  Each  complaint  is  re- 
ferred to  the  district  committee  having  power  over  the 
territory  in  which  the  complaining  tenant  resides.  If 
the  committee  considers  the  complaint  justified,  the 
landlord  and  tenant  are  requested  to  appear  together 
before  the  committee.  The  landlord  and  tenant  are 
both  politely  and  quietly  interrogated.  The  questions 
and  answers  are  always  published  in  the  newspapers 
the  following  day,  the  names  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant  being  given,  and  the  address  of  the  property. 
Very  frequently  the  landlord,  when  he  appears  before 
the  committee,  relents  and  reduces  his  demands. 
Sometimes  they  are  stubborn,  and  they  want  their 
pound  of  flesh.  Then  other  means  are  applied.  All 
city  inspectors  in  the  Health  and  Building  depart- 
ments are  notified  to  inspect  the  premises  complained 
of,  and  all  regulations  and  rules  are  strictly  enforced. 
The  committee  is  in  close  touch  with  the  courts 
having  jurisdiction  over  landlord  and  tenant  cases,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  protect  the  tenant  and  to  pre- 
vent the  landlord  from  dispossessing  him.  The  judges 
have  some  discretionary  power  in  regard  to  dispossess- 
ing the  dependents  of  men  in  the  Service.  The  Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  Act,  approved  Mardi  8,  1918,  would 
seem  also  to  give  some  protection  to  the  dependents 
of  persons  in  the  Service. 

Frequently  the  profiteering  landlord  desiring  to 
raise  the  rent  of  a  tenant  gives  him  a  thirty-day  notice 
to  move,  and  then  permits  him  to  stay,  providing  he 
pays  whatever  increase  the  landlord  demands.  If  the 
tenant  moved  in  after  April  i  he  is  entitled  to  a  three 
months'  notice,  and  cannot  be  dispossessed  inside  of 
that  time,  providing  his  pays  the  rent  first  agreed 
upon.  If  a  tenant  occupied  the  premises  before  April 
ist,  he  would  be  entitled  to  only  a  thirty-day  notice 
unless  his  rent  had  been  increased  since  April  i.  Very 
often  the  landlords  come  with  one  increase  after 
another,  in  which  case  the  increase  since  April  ist  con- 
stitutes a  new  agreement,  and  puts  the  tenant  in  the 
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same  position  as  if  he  had  moved  into  the  house  since 
April  1st.  After  the  first  increase  he  is  entitled,  there- 
fore, to  a  three  months'  notice.* 
Most  of  our  landlords  are  decent,  patriotic  citizens. 
'  A  few  unscrupulous  property  speculators  are  creating 
all  the  trouble  here.  They  are  selling  properties  one 
to  the  other  frequently,  and  increasing  the  rents  as 
each  sale  is  made.     The  effect  of  their  increases  was 


gradually  influencing  many  property  owners  who  are 
ordinarily  all  right  to  raise  their  rents  in  a  like  man- 
ner, with  the  result  that  the  whole  city  was  facing 
an  unreasonable  rent  increase  in  the  near  future.  The 
appointment  of  these  committees,  however,  the  pub- 
licity given  by  the  newsp.ipers  (the  greatest  weapon 
the  committees  have),  together  with  the  appeals  and 
(Continued  on  page  222) 


■Law  Regarding  Notice  to  Tenants  From  Landlords 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  in  regard 
to  the  above,  so  the  United  States  Homes  Registration  Ser- 
vice of  Newark  asked  for  an  opinion  on  same  from  Mayor 
Charles  P.  Gillen,  who  in  turn  asked  John  H.  O'Connor, 
Clerk  of  the  Second  District  Court,  for  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject   He  replied,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Gillen,  Mayor, 
City   Hall. 
Newark,   N.   J. 

I  am  enclosing  memorandum  of  statute  relating  to 
landlords  and  tenants.  I  believe  that  a  knowledge  of 
it  will  contribute  very  much  to  stop  profiteering  by 
landlords. 

Under  this  Act,  in  my  opinion,  all  tenants  y/hose 
rents  have  been  increased  since  April  1st  last,  are 
entitled  to  three  months'  notice  from  their  landlords 
before  their  tenancy  can  be  terminated.  The  change 
in  rent  is  a  new  agreement  and  constitutes  a  new 
letting,  I  believe,  and  comes  within  the  purview  of 
the  above  act.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  John  H.  O'Connor, 
Enclosed  with  this  letter  was  a  copy  of    the  act,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"An  Act  Regulating  Letting*  Where  No  Definite  Teem 
l9    Fixed" 

"That  in  any  letting  where  no  term  is  agreed  upon,  and 
the  rent  is  payable  monthly,  so  long  as  the  tenant  pays  the 
rent  as  agreed,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  landlord  to  dis- 
possess the  tenant  before  the  first  day  of  April  succeeding 
the  commencement  of  such  letting  without  giving  the  tenant 
three  months  notice  in  writing  to  quit." 
P.  L.  1884,  p.  178,  as  amended  P.L.  1888,  p.  426 


"Rent,  Installment,  Contracts,  Mortgages 

"EVICTIONS 

"10.  (i)  No  eviction  or  distress  shall  be  made  during  the 
period  of  military  service  in  respect  of  any  premises  for  which 
the  agreed  rent  does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars  per  month,  occu- 
pied for  dwelling  purposes  by  the  wife,  children,  or  other 
dependents  of  a  person  in  military  service,  except  upon 
leave  of  court  granted  upon  application  therefor  or  granted 
in  an  action  affecting  the  right  of  possession. 

"STAY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

"(2)  On  any  such  application  or  in  any  such  action  the  court 

may.  in  its  discretion,  on  its  own  motion,  and  shall  on  applica- 


tion, unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  the  ability  of  the 
tenant  to  pay  the  agreed  rent  is  not  materially  affected  by 
reason  of  such  niihtary  service,  slay  Ihe  proceedings  for  not 
longer  than  three  months,  as  provided  in  this  act,  or  it  may 
make  such  other  order  as  may  be  just. 

"PENALTY  FOR  EVICTION. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  take  part  in  any  evic- 
tion or  distress  otherwise  than  as  provided  in  sub-section  (i) 
hereof  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punish- 
able by  imprisonment,  not  lo  exceed  one  year  or  by  line 
not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  or  both." 

Chapter  128,  State  Laws  of  1918,  Article  3,  P.  298 

The  above  Acts  and  Mr.  O'Connor's  opinion  have 
been  printed  and  used  by  the  Newark  committees  in 
small  leaflet  form. 

Mayor  Gillen's  proclamation  on  this  matter  follows : 
Proclamation 

As  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  speaking  particularly  for 
our  less  fortunate  citizens,  I  liereby  solemnly  and 
earnestly  appeal  to  all  house  owners  of  Newark  to 
be  as  moderate  in  rent  charges  as  present  conditions 
allow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wages  of  most  of  our  work- 
men have  not  been  greatly  increased,  while  the  cost 
of  necessities  is  continually  ascending.  In  many  cases 
the  best  breadwinners  of  families  have  joined  the 
colors. 

This  appeal  is  made  in  a  spirit  of  decency  and  fair 
play,  and  is  based  fundamentally  on  patriotism. 

A  further  appeal  to  all  landlords  is  made  that  there 
be  no  discrimination  against  tenants  having  children 
or  large  families.  The  real  sacrifice  in  the  present 
conflict  is  human  life  and  every  child  is  a  national 
asset. 

In  the  name  of  humanity  and  patriotism,  and  ad- 
dressing myself  to  a  city  that  stands  foremost  among 
patriotic  municipalities  of  the  repubhc,  I  sincerely 
hope  the  appeals  contained  herein  will  not  fall  on  deaf 
ears. 

(Signed)     Charles  P.  Gillen, 
Mayor  of  Newark. 
July  18,  1918. 
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New  Jersey  and  the  Children's  Year 


Stale  Chai. 


,  Depart'mc 


Br  Mr«.  Harold  S.  Buttenheim 

/  of  Child  Welfare  New  Jersey  Division   U'otnan's   Comm 


,   Council   of  National  Defense 


Under  the  caption  "Fire  losses  and  baby  losses,"  in 
one  of  the  buHetins  issued  by  the  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Health  one  finds  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  public  demands  protection  from  the  ravages 
of  fire  because  the  efficiency  of  a  good  department  with 
modem  apparatus  has  been  demonstrated.  It  wil)  not 
be  long  before  the  protection  of  infants  will  receive  the 
same  consideration.  The  value  of  child  life  from  an 
economic  standpoint  is  being  recognized,  as  well  as  the 
practicability  of  the  measures  applied  for  the  con- 
servation of  child  life. 

"No  citizen  should  rest  until  he  can  point  to  the 
health  department  with  the  same,  or  greater  pride  than 
he  can  point  to  the  now  well  organized  and  equipped 
fire  departmnt." 

The  efficiency  of  a  good  department  of  child  hygiene 
has  been  welt  demonstrated  to  the  State  at  large  by 
the  Child  Hygiene  departments  of  Ne^^ark  and  Jersey 
City.  In  both  these  cities  the  work  of  trained  experts 
has  shown  beyond  argument  that  the  deaths  of  babies 
can  be  greatly  reduced  in  number  and  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  babies  who  die  lose  their  hves 
through  the  ignorance  of  their  parents.  But  these  two 
cities  are  as  yet  the  only  ones  in  the  State  having 
regularly  constituted  Departments  of  Child  Hygiene. 
Child  welfare  work  is  being  carried  on  in  many  of  our 
cities  with  considerable  success,  but  for  a  city  of  any 
considerable  size,  nothing  takes  the  place  or  can  pro- 
duce the  results  of  a  well  conducted  child  hygiene  de- 
partment. There  are  at  least  ten  other  cities  in  the 
State  that  could  and  should  support  such  departments. 
The  infant  death  rates  of  many  of  these  cities  compare 
most  unfavorably  with  the  present  rate  of  the  city  of 
Xewark  and  yet  Newark  isa  city  that  combines  both 
factories  ami  a  verj'  large  foreign  population. 

Every  mayor  and  council  of  smaller  towns  should 
see  that  child  hygiene  centers,  with  health  nurses  sup- 
ported by  the  municipality  are  established,  and  this  is 
the  time  to  do  it.  In  initiating  such  a  program  officials 
now  have  the  benefit  of  the  immense  educational  cam- 
paign being  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Children'.s 
Bureau  working  with  and  through  the  widespread  or- 
ganization of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 


People  everywhere  are  beginning  to  feel  c 
stricken  over  the  waste  of  human  hfe  we  have  per- 
mitted in  this  country.  We  do  not  enjoy  being  told  that 
300,000  infants  under  five  is  a  conservative  estimate 
for  the  annual  loss  of  life  in  our  country  and  that  at 
least  half  of  them  could  be  "easily"  saved.  Easily 
saved ! 

We  are  aghast  when  we  hear  that  between  the  last 
two  enumerations  of  the  census,  it  is  estimated, 
2,500,000  infants  died  under  one  year.  They  died  so 
quietly,  so  helplessly,  one  here,  another  there, — victims 
of  gross  ignorance.  A  population  the  size  of  New 
Jersey's  lost  to  the  Nation. 

We  think  of  our  boys  at  the  front  as  facing  dread- 
ful risks,  but  they  are  safer  than  our  babies  at  home 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  parents.  Ignorance  is  a 
worse  enemy  to  our  babies  than  the  Prussian  to  our 
soldiers. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  England  found  that 
while  nine  of  her  men  died  every  hour  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France,  fourteen  babies  died  every  hour  in 
the  homes  of  England.  England's  hands  were  pretty 
full  of  war  work  but  she  decided  that  nine  men  every 
hour  on  the  battle  fields  and  fourteen  babies  every 
hour  at  home  was  a  greater  drain  on  human  life  than 
the  nation  could  stand,  and  that  to  save  babies  was  the 
most  important  kind  of  "war  work."  England  got 
busy. 

Neither  can  America  afford  to  burn  her  candle  at 
both  ends ;  nor  should  we  lose  any  time  in  setting  at 
work  as  many  agencies  as  possible  to  save  our  future 
citizens. 

The  least  we  should  demand  for  New  Jersey  as  a 
result  of  this  great  educational  campaign  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Year  is: 

1.  A  .sufficient  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  to 
support  a  comprehensive  plan  of  Child  Hygiene  work 
for  the  State.  Such  a  plan  should  now  be  formulated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  put  into  action  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  through  its  Division  of  Child 
Jlygiene. 

2.  In  every  large  city  a  Department  of  Child  Hygiene 
directed  by  a  competent,  up-to-date  physician. 

3.  In  every  town  one  or  more  publicly-supported 
health  nurses  and  child-welfare  centers. '  ^ 
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4.  For  our  rural  communities  a  rural  nursing  service 
centering  at  the  county  seat,  and  easily  accessible  ma- 
teroal  and  infant  welfare  centers. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  program  that  could  not  be 
put  into  effect  within  a  short  time  if  the  eyes  of  our 
legislators  and  officials  couM  be  opened  wide  enough  to 
see  the  iniquity  of  throwing  away,  because  of  ignorance 
or  poverty,  any  more  New  Jersey  lives.    Just  as  the 


prime  cause  for  the  high  infant  mortality  rate  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  mothers,  the  prime  cause  for  the  slow 
development  of  preventive  child  hygiene  in  our  cities 
and  villages  is  the  ignorance  of  the  facts  on  the  part 
of  our  officials  and  the  general  public. 

The  quota  of  lives  to  be  saved  this  year  in  New 
Jersey  is  put  at  the  low  figure  of  2,511.  Will  we  save 
them?      Yes,  and  many  more, — if  we  care  enough. 


A   Traveling   Child  -  Hygiene    Dispensary* 

Br  Dean  Halliday 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Heallh  Education,  Division  of  Healthy  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Being  a  baby  in  Cleveland  this  year  means  being  a  with  side  tents  set  up  provides  a  three-room  dispensary. 

better  baby.     For  Cleveland  babies  who  are  not  for-  One  room  is  used  as  a  waiting  room  for  the  mothers 

tunate  enough  to  be  bom  healthy  or  who  haven't  lived  and  babies,  the  second  as  an  exhibit  and  lecture  room, 

long  enough  to  achieve  health  are  going  to  have  health  and  the  third,  or  the  truck  proper,  is  equipped  as  a 

thrust  upon  them.  model  child-hygiene  examining  dispensary. 

Health  is  being  brought  to  their  very  doors  by  a  This   traveling   auto   dispensary   is   known   as   the 


The  Reccpticn  which  the  "Baby-Saving  Special"  Gets  in  Crowded  Sections  of  Cleveland 
Dr.  R.  A.  Bolt  taking  in  a  child  for  examination 


traveling  child-hygiene  dispensary,  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  operated  in  this  country.  This  health  center  on 
wheels,  which  went  into  action  the  last  week  in  June,  is 
mounted  on  a  standard  army  ambulance  truck,  and 
•  From  The  American  City,  August,  1918. 


"Baby-Saving  Special"  and  is  being  made  the  feature 
of  Cleveland's  participation  in  the  Government's  great 
Children's  Year  campaign,  by  which  Uncle  Sam  hopes 
to  save  100,000  babies  and  young  children.  It  was 
made  possible  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  A. 
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S.  Chisholm  of  Cleveland,  who  presented  the  outfit 
complete,  at  a  cost  of  $5,oco,  to  the  Cleveland  Chil- 
dren's Year  Committee,  as  their  "bit''  towards  the  sav- 
ing of  Cleveland's  quota  of  827  infant  lives.  Mr. 
Chisholm  is  president  of  the  Babies  Dispensary  and 
Hospital  and  chairman  of  the  Children's  Year  Com- 
mittee for  Cleveland. 

Modelled  after  the  dental  cars  now  being  used  by 
the  American  army  both  in  this  country  and  in  France, 
the  special  body  of  the  traveling  dispensary  is  mounted 
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with  the  traveling  dispensary  the  majority  of  the  moth- 
ers and  children  not  now  reached  by  the  regularly 
established  municipal  prophylactic  dispensaries  will  be 
brought  under  their  care.  It  will  in  effect  be  a  "feeder" 
for  these  dispensaries. 

When  a  baby  in  one  of  the  city's  slum  spots  is  ex- 
amined in  the  traveling  car  and  found  to  be  sick  or  ail- 
ing, the  case  is  carefully  explained  to  the  mother,  and 
if  she  can  afford  to  pay  a  private  doctor  she  is  referred 
to  one  or  more  physicians  in  her  neighborhood  who  are 


On  the  Roof  of  the  Car  are  a  Motion  Picture  Screen   and    a   Projector  Machine,  and 
Pictures  on  Babjr-Saving  are  Shown  Nightly 


on  a  GMC  chassis  of  the  type  authorized  for  army  use 
by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

The  idea  of  operating  the  dispensary  was  outlined 
by  Dr.  R.  H.  Bishop,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
Cleveland,  and  is  being  carried  out  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule in  each  of  the  eight  health  districts  into  which 
Cleveland  has  been  divided.  The  "crew"  consists  of  a 
physician  and  a  public  health  nurse,  a  sanitary  patrol- 
man to  handle  the  crowds,  and  a  lecturer  in  charge  of 
the  special  exhibits.  The  car  is  driven  by  women  mem- 
bers of  a  Volunteer  Motor  Corps,  who  pledge  a  day  a 
week  to  the  work.  This  corps  has  been  organized  and 
is  headed  by  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Barrett,  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  Service. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  a  season's  work 


known  to  be  competent.  If  she  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
treatment,  she  is  given  a  card  bearing  the  endorsement 
of  the  Mayor  and  told  to  report  at  once  to  the  Babies 
Dispensary  and  Hospital,  where  proper  medical  treat- 
ment and  care  are  promptly  given  the  babe. 

If  the  baby,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found  to  be  well 
and  strong,  the  mother  is  given  an  outline  of  the  care 
necessary  for  her  to  keep  her  baby  well,  the  case  is 
listed,  and  she  is  told  to  report  on  certain  days  of  each 
week  at  the  prophylactic  dispensary  in  her  district, 
where  follow-up  instruction  and  supervision  is  insti- 
tuted. At  the  same  time,  the  government  chart  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau wants  as  a  record  of  every  child  under  school  age, 
is  carefully  filled  in,  one-half  being  given  to  the  mother 
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and  the  duplicate  sent  to  the  proper  government 
officials. 

As  much  of  the  work  will  be  accompHshed  on  hot 
siunmer  evenings,  the  roof  of  the  car  has  been  fitted 
up  with  a  folding,  aluminum-finished  motion  picture 
screen  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  tripod  upon  which 
a  portable  projection  machine  is  placed.  This  makes 
possible  the  visualization  in  popular  motion  picture 
form  of  the  very  points  on  hygiene  and  care  of  the 
baby  that  the  physician  and  the  nurse  strive  to  impress 
upon  the  mothers.  Among  the  films  already  in  use  are 
"Six  Ways  to  Save  Your  Baby,"  "Fighting  the  Fly," 
and  "The  Great  Truth,"  a  popular  picture  on  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  tuberculosis  that  is  put  out  by  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  traveling  dispensary  to 
certain  districts  in  the  city,  local  or  district  committees 
are  named  through  the  established  municipal  dispen- 
sary to  handle  the  "advance  publicity."  Announce- 
ments are  made  before  local  organizations,  notices  are 
posted,  and  the  foreign  language  newspaper  is  en- 
couraged to  carrj'  descriptions  of  the  work  to  be  done 
on  the  days  when  the  car  will  appear. 

The  success  so  far  has  been  beyond  expectation. 
Within  a  few  minutes  after  setting  up  the  dispensary 
in  any  one  of  the  congested  districts,  a  crowd  of  three 
to  four  and  often  five  hundred  mothers  and  babes  or, 
as  is  often  the  case,  fathers  and  babes,  are  on  hand, 
the  parents  clamoring  to  have  their  children  examined 
by  the  "doctor  man."  The  percentage  of  cases  of  con- 
tagious diseases  and  of  eye  cases  which  have  been  lo- 
cated and  found  not  to  have  been  reported  as  required 
by  law  has  been  disconcertingly  surprising.  A  sur- 
prise of  a  more  pleasant  nature  has  been  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  mothers  study  the  health  posters  and 
charts  which  are  hung  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
exhibit  tent  and  waiting  room. 

A  fund  which  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  War  Committee  will  make  possible  the  in- 
tensive operation  of  the  Cleveland  Children's  Year 
Sjwcial  until  late  fail  and  again  early  in  the  spring  or 
until  the  close  of  the  Children's  Year.  Actively  assist- 
ing in  the  direction  of  its  operation  are  Dr.  Richard 
A.  Bolt,  Chief  of  the  Cleveland  Bureau  of  Child  Hy- 
giene, and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Fleming,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Children's  Year  Committee. 

Already  several  short  tours  into  the  smaller  rural 
communities  of  the  state  have  been  made,  and  so  suc- 
cessful have  they  proved  that  plans  are  now  being 
worked  out  with  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dcjiartment  of  Health  for  a  more  compre- 
Jiensive  state  tour  later  in  the  season. 


Action  of  Federation  of  Improvement  Asso:ia- 
tions  of  Newark  on  Rate  Case 

(Continued  from  page  202) 
as  a  record  of  the  positiori  of  the  Federation  of  Im- 
provement Associations  of  the  City  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
in  absolute  confidence  that  the  Board  created  by  the 
State  for  the  purpose  will,  with  all  the  facts  before  it, 
render  a  decision  upon  sound  business  principles. 
Respectfully  submitted  for  Federation, 

John   B.   Brasser,  President 
William  G.  Hanrahan. 
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Municipalities     After     the     War' 


By  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 

Secretary   National  Municipal  League 


I  have  not  come  here  this  afternoon  with  a  prepared 
address.  I  want  to  talk  over  with  you,  as  thoughtful 
men,  the  question  of  what  we  may  look  forward  to  as 
likely  to  happen  in  our  cities  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  war. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  has  already  material- 
ly affected  our  city  life.  The  city  has  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
along  administrative  lines  as  never  before.  Municipal 
war  programs  for  cities  include  many  things  that  have 
heretofore  been  only  briefly  touched  upon  by  the  cities, 
and  involve  improving  many  other  activities  which 
have  heretofore  been  indifferently  or  inefficiently  car- 
ried on. 

On  my  way  here  I  was  reading  the  proof  of  an 
editorial  from  The  Engmeering  News-Record,  en- 
titled "Municipal  War  Programs  Needed."  Among  the 
questions  touched  upon  in  this  editorial  are :  budget- 
making;  health;  sewage  and  refuse  disposal;  utiliza- 
tion of  garbage;  water,  paving  problem,  city  planning 
and  zoning.  Each  one  of  these  topics  represents  an 
important  phase  of  activities.  For  a  number  of  years 
now  budget-making  has  had  a  certain  academic  inter- 
est. Now  it  is  receiving  practical  attention  due  to  the 
interest  for  making  the  utmost  of  every  dollar  raised 
by  the  city.  Moreover,  the  municipal  bond  market  has 
been  greatly  restricted  by  reason  of  the  flotation  of  the 
Liberty  Bonds.  The  practice  of  paying  current  ex- 
penses out  of  bond  issues  will  have  to  be  abandoned, 
and  this  means  a  more  careful  husbanding  of  the 
revenue,  and  this  means  more  careful  and  definite 
planning;  hence,  we  find  budget-making  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  essential  for  the  effective  handling  of  a 
city's  finances. 

There  has  alw.iys  been  a  more  or  less  general  recog- 
nition that  health  needs  were  paramount;  but  like  so 
many  other  things  in  our  American  life,  we  have  not 
realized  the  truth  of  the  statement.  The  Engineering 
News-Record  says:  "It  is  imperative  to  the  successful 
issue  of  the  war  that  the  health  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  be  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  level 

•An  address  delivered  before  the  Third  Annual  Conven- 
linon  of  ihe  New  Jersey  Static  League  of  Municipalities, 
Trenton,  Jan.  3.  1918. 


and  the  death  rate  be  kept  to  the  minimum.  With  more 
than  half  of  the  population  of  the  country  centered  in 
cities,  and  with  all  the  chances  for  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease among  concentrated  populations,  city  health  prob- 
lems must  be  give  more  extensive,  more  intensive  and 
more  intelligent  attention.  No  municipal  service 
essential  to  the  public  health  should  be  discontinued 
or  crippled."  The  editor  might  have  gone  further  and 
declared  that,  if,  the  army  is  to  be  maintained  at  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency,  its  health  must  be  maintained  at 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency;  and  this  means  that  the 
various  communities,  and  especially  the  cities,  must  be 
maintained  at  an  equally  high  standard;  for,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  this  State 
and  elsewhere,  the  cities  are  the  strategic  points  in 
civilization.  As  they  rise  or  fall,  so  rises  or  falls 
civilization. 

We  have  long  been  known  as  a  wasteful  nation.  Here 
again  the  recognition  of  the  truth  of  this  has  been 
academic  rather  than  actual ;  but  the  war  has  brought 
home  to  us,  as  no  other  factor  has  heretofore,  that  this 
waste,  is  a  serious  menace  to  our  present  and  future 
prosperity.  So  we  are  utilizing  things  that  have  here- 
tofore been  regarded  as  of  little  or  no  value,  and  we 
are  considering  in  a  more  practical  way  than  ever 
before  how  to  make  the  utmost  out  of  what  heretofore 
we  have  thrown  away,  and  we  are  utilizing  sewage, 
refuse  and  garbage  for  various  purposes  heretofore 
but  little  thought  of.  Moreover,  we  are  giving  atten- 
tion to  such  matters  as  water  waste.  I  saw  a  statement 
not  long  ago  that  the  water  waste  in  Chicago  amounted 
to  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  resulted  in  the 
consumption  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal. 

These  are  old  questions  in  Europe  and  especially  in 
Germany.  Water  is  regarded  as  true  value  there,  and 
it  is  used  to  the  uttermost.  And  so  with  food.  There 
is  really  no  garbage  problem  in  German  cities.  Pro- 
fessor A.  R.  Hatton,  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
who  was  in  Germany  just  before  the  war,  told  me  of  a 
conversation  he  had  with  the  Mayor  of  Frankfort.  He 
asked  him,  "Where  is  your  garbage  utilization  plant?" 
he  replied,  "We  have  no  need  for  any,  as  we  have  little 
or  no  garbage."  We  have  a  garbage  problem  in  this 
country,  because  our  housewives  have  not  heretofore 
been  sufficiently  careful  in  the  preparati^  and^tiJika^ 
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tion  of  food.  It  is  a  familiar  saying,  that  many  a 
Frenchman's  family  could  be  fed  abundantly  on  the 
waste  of  the  average  American  family.  Now,  we  want 
to  utilize  our  garbage  and  at  the  same  time  so  plan  our 
domestic  arrangements  that  there  will  be  little  or  no 
garbage  to  utilize. 

It  was  seriously  argued  to  me  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  that  city  planning  was  one  of  the  things 
that  we  need  not  discuss  while  the  country  was  at  war; 
but,  if  there  is  any  one  subject  relating  to  municipal 
life,  the  discussion  of  which  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  war,  it  is  that  of  city  planning  and  housing.  As 
The  American  City  in  an  editorial  pointed  out :  "Under 
present  war  time  conditions  of  rigid  municipal  econ- 
omy, the  preparation  and  adoption  of  a  building  zone 
plan  offers,  perhaps,  the  best  opportunity  for  achieve- 
ment along  city  planning  lines.  Many  public  improve- 
ments require  enormous  expenditures  that  make  them 
prohibitive  at  the  present  time.  If  these  improvements 
could  be  had  merely  for  the  cost  of  preparing  the 
plans,  no  city  would  consider  itself  too  poor  to  have 
them.  Zoning  is  an  improvement  equal  to  or  surpass- 
ing in  social  value  most  of  the  big  and  costly  improve- 
ments that  cities  mortgage  their  future  to  achieve,  and 
yet  it  may  be  had  almost  without  cost,  merely  the  cost 
of  preparing  the  plan.  This  cost  is  infinitesimal  when 
compared  with  the  immense  saving  to  property  owners 
through  the  prevention  of  the  destruction  of  property 
values  caused  by  the  invasions  of  sections  by  imappro- 
priate  uses.  Every  city  has  suffered  enormous  and 
utterly  senseless  losses  through  the  spotting  of  good 
residential  sections  with  stores,  garages  and  factories. 
The  zone  plan  stabhzes  values  and  directs  the  growth 
of  the  city  in  accord  with  a  well  considered  plan," 
Here  we  have  pointed  out  not  only  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  city  as  a  place  in  which  to 
live,  but  of  introducing  economies  and  value  of  far- 
reaching  improvements. 

As  a  part  of  city  planning  there  is  the  question  of 
transportation.  Transportation  is  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems of  the  city  and  of  the  country.  Without  perfectly 
free  means  of  access  from  one  part  of  the  community 
to  another,  and  from  one  community  to  another,  there 
can  be  little  or  no  real  progress.  This  winter  has 
brought  home  to  us  how  vitally  important,  how  com- 
pletely dependent  we  are  upon  having  the  means  of 
transportation  open,  adequate  and  well  maintained. 
Our  transportation  service  has  been  in  danger  of 
breaking  down  because  of  the  lack  of  labor  and  the 
tremendous  burden  placed  upon  it  by  reason  of  the 
war  and  by  the  unusual  weather  conditions.    We  begin 


to  realize  now  just  what  part  transportation  does  play 
in  our  everyday  life ;  and  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government,  by  the  state  government  and  by 
the  cities  to  place  our  means  of  transportation  upon  a 
more  effective  basis.  This  involves  paving,  city  plan- 
ning, zoning  and  budget-making.  It  involves  a  dozen 
other  things  which  we  have  heretofore  looked  at  with 
indifference,  feeling  that  they  were  all  very  well  for 
discussion,  but  had  little  or  no  vital  relation  to  the 
actual  affairs  of  the  day.  We  see  now,  or  at  least  we 
are  coming  to  see,  how  closely  wrapped  up  our  cities' 
activities  are  with  our  State  and  National  governments 
and  with  our  individual  lives. 

Thus  far,  however,  I  have  been  considering  the 
activities  of  cities  in  war  time ;  but  I  have  done  this 
because  they  forecast  what  we  may  look  forward  to  in 
the  future.  No  one  can  say  with  positiveness  what  our 
cities  will  be  after  the  conclusion  of  a  happy  and  abid- 
ing peace ;  but  we  do  know  this,  that  the  present  move- 
ments and  tendencies  are  going  to  make  our  cities 
different  places  than  they  are  now. 

In  the  first  place,  community  interests  and  life  will 
receive  larger  attention.  There  will  be  less  selfishness; 
there  will  be  less  thought  of  individual  gain ;  there  will 
be  less  grafting  because  of  a  greater  devotion  to  the 
public  weal.  The  men  who  are  coming  back  from 
France  will  not  tolerate  the  things  that  have  hereto- 
fore gone  with  little  or  no  protest.  The  man  who  has 
been  willing  to  place  his  life  in  jeopardy  will  not  be 
willing  that  other  men  will  debase  the  government 
machinery  for  selfish  ends.  The  war  is  going  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  attitude  of  people  to- 
wards the  government  itself.  We  are  a  selfish  lot,  or 
were,  until  the  horrors  of  war  brought  us  to  new  con- 
siderations of  our  position.  We  were  indifferent  to 
many  things  of  vital  importance,  because  they  didn't 
mean  much  to  our  pocketbook.  Many  a  man  justified 
his  indifference  to  the  call  of  the  city,  because,  he 
said,  "after  all  bad  municipal  government  means  very 
little  in  the  way  of  extra  taxes,  and  I  am  too,  busy  to 
give  the  situation  attention."  That  argument  will  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  future,  because  the  men  who  have 
been  making  the  sacrifices  for  public  ends  will  not 
allow  the  use  of  the  government  for  other  than  public 
ends.  We  will  see  changes  along  physical  lines.  Our 
cities  will  be  better  built;  be  better  articulated;  be 
planned  on  more  definite  lines,  with  certain  big  pur- 
poses in  view;  we  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  slums  as 
we  do  now.  At  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  a  Canadian  lady  spoke  of  a  German 
{Continued  on  page  zv)) 
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NEW  JERSEY    MUNICIPALITIES  : 

The  Policies  Underlying  New  Jersey's 
New  Finance  Laws" 

Br  Hon.  Arthur  N.  Pierson 


The  history  of  New  Jersey's  new  municipal  finance 
laws  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  development 
of  legislation  in  this  most  important  department  of 
public  affairs.  The  Commission  for  the  Survey  of 
Municipal  Financing,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  be- 
ing a  member,  commenced  its  work  of  investigation 
four  years  ago.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  a  few 
amendments  would  effect  the  needed  reforms,  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  laws  were  so  confused  and 
lacked  so  many  of  the  recognized  principles  of  financ- 
ing as  to  make  a  complete  revision  necessary. 

The  first  two  years  were  devoted  to  analyzing  the 
laws  which  were  presumed  to  control  these  matters, 
surveying  the  financial  conditions  of  municipalities 
under  these  laws  and  solving  the  problem  present  in 
public  affairs.  The  last  period  was  one  of  enactment 
and  perfecting  the  program. 

In  New  Jersey  there  are  eight  different  classes  of 
municipahties  and  four  classes  of  counties,  each  of 
which  had  a  distinct  code  of  laws  controlling  finan- 
cial matters.  The  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  the  provisions  of  a  number  of  special  city  char- 
ters. At  the  time  of  our  investigation  there  were  some 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  statutes  which  related  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  finances  of  the  various 
municipalities  and  counties.  The  laws  had  been  amend- 
ed and  *ere  so  overlapping  and  contradictory  that  it 
was  practically  impossible  for  even  the  most  expert  to 
be  assured  of  his  proper  procedure.  The  situation  was 
so  bad  that  it  was  necessary  for  municipalities  at  times 
to  seek  the  enactment  of  new  laws  to  meet  their  ordi- 
nary needs  for  financing.  This  brought  about  an  end- 
less amount  of  confusion  and  conflict.  It  amounted  in 
practice  to  special  legislation  which  had  general  appli- 
cation. 

The  Commission  set  about  first  to  work  out  a  gen- 
eral policy  or  plan  of  financing  which  should  control 
and  direct  in  all  municipalities  and  counties.  With 
these  principles  fixed  our  recommendations  and  the 
laws  resulting  therefrom  all  fit  into  and  became  a  part 
of  the  scheme  as  planned. 

The  policies  of  New  Jersey's  financial  program  were 

*  An  address  delivered  before  Convention  of  Kational  As- 
sociation of  Comptrollers  and  Accounting  Officers,  Atlantic 
Cily,  June  20,  1918. 


established  with  reference  of  the  subject  to  be  treated 
or  the  work  to  be  accomplished  rather  than  by  the  size 
or  class  of  the  municipal  unit 

In  laying  out  the  fiscal  operation  of  the  scheme, 
the  Commission  endeavored  to  make  the  accounting  as 
simple  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  all 
necessary  control.  Four  distinct  classifications  of  ac- 
counts were  established. 

First.  The  current  or  budgetory  expenditures, 
which,  of  course,  includes  the  revenues  to  support 
same.  Under  this  head  a  control  is  exercised  over 
utility  accounts,  which  prove  themselves  before  enter- 
ing into  current  accounting,  as  only  the  surplus  or 
deficit  is  recognized  as  a  current  item. 

Second.  The  capital  account  of  funds  and  disburse- 
ments for  general  improvements  upon  which  assess- 
ments are  not  levied. 

Third.  Financing  of  assessment  improvements,  col- 
lection of  assessments  and  payment  of  obligations  in- 
curred therefor.  All  such  accounts  are  treated  as 
trusteeships  and  held  entirely  distinct  from  all  other 
accounts. 

Fourth.     Reserve  account  or  sinking  funds. 

The  new  laws  are  universally  applicable  to  all  muni- 
cipalities and  counties.  Some  features  of  the  program 
have  a  value  or  effect  a  purpose  that  is  not  imme- 
diately associated  with  the  subject  under  treatment, 
but  I  believe  such  cgllateral  control  is  entirely  war- 
ranted. The  new  laws  supersede  and  repeal  all  for- 
mer laws  so  that  the  program  stands  by  itself  without 
support  or  interference. 

The  program  as  laid  down  by  the  Commission  should 
properly  be  divided  into  four  major  subjects  or  divi- 
sions, viz.: 

(a)  Financing  of  improvements  controlled  by  thi' 
Bond  Act. 

(b)  The  Sinking  Fund  Problem. 

(c)  The  Budget  and  the  Financing  of  Current  Ob- 
ligations. 

(d)  The  Supervision  and  Control  of  Municipal  Af- 
fairs by  a  duly  constituted  State  Department. 

Financing  Improvements 
In  the  session  of  1916,  in  support  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  the  Legislature  rasped  the  Bond 
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Act.  This  Act  provides  for  the  temporary  and  per- 
manent financing  of  all  improvements,  including  as- 
sessment improvements,  and  under  it,  all  bonds  issued 
by  municipalities  and  counties  are  now  controlled.  The 
Serial  Bond  is  now  the  only  form  of  bond  issued, 
which  will  at  once  overcome  all  future  Sinking  Fund 
problems.  A  flexibility  of  maturities  is  allowed  to  the 
extent  that  the  later  maturities  may  be  50  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  earlier  maturities.  In  this  way  the  bur- 
den of  overhead  for  principal  payments  is  less  than 
when  the  interest  charges  are  the  heaviest.  There  is 
another  feature  in  connection  with  New  Jersey's  plan 
for  serial  issues  that  may  not  be  recognized  at  first 
sight.  It  is  that  when  the  repair  and  upkeep  costs 
are  the  lightest  as  they  always  are  in  any  class  of  im- 
provements when  it  is  new  then  the  interest  and  princi- 
pal payments  will  be  the  heaviest  and  as  the  improve- 
ment grows  older  the  up-keep  costs  are  bound  to  in- 
crease in  practically  the  same  proportion  as  the  inter- 
est decreases.  In  this  way  the  total  upkeep  and  carry- 
ing costs  of  an  improvement  are  kept  at  practically 
stationary  amount. 

The  permanent  financing  of  assessment  improve- 
ments is  done  only  after  the  assessments  have  been 
confirmed,  such  instruments  cannot  be  issued  in  com- 
bination with  other  bonds  and  their  life  must  be  within 
a  term  two  years  greater  than  the  due  date  of  the  last 
assessment  installment.  In  this  way  it  is  quite  possible 
to  keep  these  obligations  separate  from  other  bonds. 
All  assessment  moneys  are  dedicated  to  the  one  pur- 
pose of  retiring  Assessment  improvement  obligations. 

The  temporary  financing  of  local  or  assessment  im- 
provements is  provided  for  in  the  Bond  Act,  but  un- 
der the  plan  these  accounts  are  entirely  separate  from 
the  budget  or  current  expenditures  and  are  treated  as 
trust  accounts,  which  for  all  intent  and  purpose  they 
are,  as  the  city  is  only  the  agent  or  trustee  for  the 
abutting  property  holders  in  making,  financing  and 
liandling  the  improvement.  The  city's  share  is  separ- 
ated from  the  total  cost  of  the  improvement  when  the 
assessments  are  confirmed  and  is  financed  separately. 
The  municipality  is  at  all  limes  the  responsible  agent 
or  principal  in  the  financing  of  the  undertaking.  Much 
confusion  and  bad  manners  is  avoided  by  thus  segre- 
gating the  assessment  improvement  financing  and  treat- 
ing it  as  a  trusteeship. 

The  feature  of  designating  the  maximum  term  with- 
in which  bonds  for  the  several  classes  of  improvements 
shall  mature  is.  to  my  mind,  a  wise  and  much  needed 
feature  of  the  law.  While  the  determination  of  the 
life  of  the  improvement  and  term  of  the  bonds  are  left 
to  the  governing  body,  they  must,  nevertheless,  con- 


trol within  the  schedule  of  the  maximum  terms.  This 
does  away  with  the  follies  of  bygone  years  of  issuing 
bonds  for  30,  40,  or  50  years  for  all  classes  of  im- 
provements in  a  given  class  of  municipalities.  By  this 
plan  the  life  of  the  bond  is  determined  by  the  life  and 
utility  of  the  improvement  without  regard  to  the  form 
of  the  government  a  city  or  county  may  be  under. 

Up  to  the  passage  of  the  Bond  Act  it  could  be  fairly 
said  that  New  Jersey  had  no  debt  limit.  The  limit 
fixed  by  this  act  is  7  per  cent  for  municipalities  and  2 
per  cent  for  counties  with  an  extra  3  per  cent  for 
schools,  making  a  gross  10  per  cent  for  municipal  in- 
debtedness, and  an  extra  i  per  cent  for  counties  for 
County  Park  Bonds,  The  percentage,  however,  is  fig- 
ured on  the  average  of  the  last  three  assessed  valua- 
tions on  real  property  only. 

The  sale  feature  of  New  Jersey's  Bond  Act  is  some- 
what unique.  It  was  found  that  municipalities  were 
using  the  premiums  received  at  bond  sales  for  cur- 
rent purposes  and  to  overcome  this  evil  the  bidder  for 
our  bonds  is  now  required  to  agree  to  turn  over  the 
amount  of  money  which  it  is  proposed  to  borrow  and 
to  state  the  least  number  of  bonds,  drawing  the  fixed 
rate  of  interest,  which  he  is  willing  to  accept  for  his 
money,  plus  any  premium  to  adjust  the  fractions  over 
the  even  bonds.  For  example  in  a  recent  issue  where 
a  city  wished  to  borrow  $38,000  on  5  per  cent  bonds 
the  bidder  offered  to  turn  over  $38,080  in  exchange 
for  thirty-six  5  per  cent  bonds.  Had  the  old  practice 
been  in  vogue  there  would  have  been  a  premium  of 
some  $2100,  the  city  would  have  paid  the  5  per  cent 
interest  on  the  $38,000  during  the  life  of  the  issue 
and  if  the  common  practice  was  followed  the  $2100 
would  have  been  expended  for  current  purposes.  I 
think  we  have  overcome  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  old  sales  plan  and  still  preserve  the  true  purpose 
of  financing,  as  the  city  in  its  interest  payments  on 
the  $36,000  automatically  adjusts  the  interest  paid  to 
the  market  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Another  feature  of  the  Bond  Act  is  the  validation 
clause  which  automatically  validates  all  bonds  by  an 
advertisement  twenty  days  previous  to  the  date  of  de- 
livery; after  which  the  bonds  cannot  be  attacked. 

In  order  to  keep  the  indebtedness  within  the  limit 
the  financial  officer  of  each  municipality  is  required  to 
file  the  annual  debt  statement  as  of  December  31st 
and  a  supplemental  statement  previous  to  the  authori- 
zation of  indebtedness,  thereby  giving  notice  to  the 
members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  exact  condition 
of  the  finances  previous  to  their  vote.  This  state- 
{Continued  on  poge  f20)\ 
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The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  as 
an  Ally  to  the  City* 

Br  Milton  Wend 

Assistant  Electrical  Engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  W  ashington,  D.  C. 


There  are  three  phases  of  municipal  activity  which 
may  be  aided  by  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
The  first  of  these  in  the  popular  mind  and  in  historical 
order,  has  to  do  with  the  standards  of  measurement. 
This  field,  which  constitutes  but  a  smalt  part  of  the 
present  scope  of  the  Bureau's  work,  deals  with  the  de- 
velopment, construction,  custody,  and  maintenance  of 
reference  and  working  standards,  not  only  of  length, 
weight,  and  volume,  but  also  of  density,  pressure,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  radioactivity,  and  the  many  otiier 
units  which  the  scientist  and  the  engineer  choose  to 
create.  This  takes  practical  form  in  the  municipal  in- 
spector of  weights  and  measures.  His  working  stan- 
dards are  compared  at  frequent  intervals  with  the  state 
or  other  standards,  which,  in  turn,  are  compared  less 
frequently  with  the  working  standards  in  Washington. 
For  inspiration  and  information,  he  may  attend  the 
annual  conference  of  weights  and  measures  officials 
held  in  Washington.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
point  out  at  this  time,  the  importance  of  systematic  in- 
spection of  the  measuring  and  weighing  instruments 
used  in  the  local  trading  in  our  cities,  and  the  large 
savings  which  result  to  the  people  from  this  sort  of 
control.  Those  who  are  planning  an  extension  of  this 
work  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

The  second  phase,  is  that  having  to  do  with  stand- 
ards of  quality.  These  are  expressed  in  the  specifica- 
tions for  materials  used  by  the  city,  and  involve  such 
qualities  as  numerical  magnitude,  composition,  uni- 
formity, form,  structure  and  others.  As  cities  grow  in 
size  and  complexity,  the  desirability  for  centralized 
purchasing  and  more  accurate  specifications  as  well  as 
the  evident  necessity  for  checking  the  quality  of  the 
goods  delivered  becomes  increasingly  evident.  The 
Bureau  has  been  engaged  in  doing  this  work  to  some 
extent,  for  the  Federal  government.  As  a  result, 
information  regarding  the  methods  of  testing  and  many 
of  the  specifications  have  been  published,  and  others 
may  be  made  available.     Some  of  the  materials  dealt 


•  An  address  delivered  before  the  Third  Annual  Co 
of  The  New  Jtrscy  State  League  of  Municipalities,  Trenton, 
Jan.  3,  1918. 


with  are  paints  and  varnishes,  leather,  paper,  rubber,. 
lubricants,  bituminous  materials,  cement,  and  stone, 
and  the  variously  composed  stuccos  and  concrete 
mixtures. 

The  third,  and  most  important,  phase  of  municipal 
activity  to  which  the  Bureau  contributes  aid  has  to  do 
with  standards  of  practice.  These  standards  deal  with 
the  technical  regulation  of  construction,  installation  and 
operation  of  the  various  public  utilities  contained  with- 
in our  city  limits,  with  the  exception  of  the  steam  rail- 
roads. Their  purpose  is  to  furnish  for  each  utility  a 
single  impersonal  standard  of  practice  as  a  basis  for 
agreement  of  all  interests  concerned  clearly  defined  in 
measurable  terms,  to  insure  effective  design  and  install- 
ation, to  promote  safety  and  convenience,  and  to  secure 
uniformity  of  practice  where  such  is  practicable,  and 
effective  alternates  in  other  cases.  It  would  require 
too  much  time  to  describe  in  detail  the  public  utility 
investigations  of  the  Bureau,  so  merely  the  high  spots 
of  this  work  will  be  touched  at  this  time.  For  several 
years  the  Bureau  has  been  studying  the  questions  of 
specifications  for  electric  light  and  power  service,  and 
the  requirements  that  should  be  made  of  the  public- 
utility  corporations  furnishings  such  service.  This 
study  has  taken  form  in  a  circular  entitled,  "Standards 
for  Electric  Service."  A  similar  circular  for  gas 
service  has  been  issued.  These  summarize  the  present 
practice  as  required  by  state  and  municipal  rules,  and 
also  propose  model  rules  and  ordinances,  which  may  be 
and  have  frequently  been  adopted  by  public  utility  com- 
missions and  city  officials.  In  the  gas  circular,  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  technology  of  the  gas  industry  and 
an  appendix  of  the  gas  industry  is  included,  and  in  the 
electric  circular,  some  of  the  state  commission  stand- 
ardizing laboratories  are  described. 

Unusual  importance  has  been  given  to  the  questions 
of  standards  for  gas  quality  at  the  present  time  by  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  labor  and  coal  supply,  un- 
usual high  prices  for  raw  materials,  and  the  demand 
for  toluol,  which  can  be  successfully  recovered  as  a 
by-product  from  the  city  gas  supplies.  The  recent 
case  in  Xew  Jersey  illustrates  the  attempt  to  meet 
these  rising  costs  by  reducing  the  quality  of  the  ras 
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rather  than  raising  the  price,  and  also  the  usefulness 
of  impartial,  expert  testimony  as  to  the  resulting  de- 
crease in  usefulness  of  the  gas  to  the  consumer  fol- 
lowing such  a  change.  It  is  in  just  such  cases,  that  the 
Bureau  finds  frequent  opportunity  to  serve,  and  it  wel- 
comes such  demands  upon  its  abilities.  All  work  of  this 
sort  is  ably  backed  by  the  Bureau  laboratories  and 
scientific  staff.  It  is  urged,  that  wherever  the  candle- 
power  standard  of  gas  quality  is  in  force,  that  steps 
be  taken  to  substitute  therefor  the  B.  T.  U.  or  heat 
unit  basis.  New  Jersey  is  fortunate  in  already  having 
such  a  standard  in  use. 

As  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  life  hazard  in  elec- 
trical practice,  the  Bureau  began  some  four  years  ago, 
to  formulate  a  code  for  the  construction,  installation, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  electrical  machinery  and 
apparatus,  including  transmission  lines.  This  is  en- 
titled The  National  Electric  Safety  Code,  and  aims 
to  treat  life  hazard,  much  as  the  Underwriters  Code 
treats  fire  hazard.  It  is  more  comprehensive  than  the 
latter,  but  does  not  overlap  it  in  most  cases.  The  Code 
in  its  present  form,  is  a  product  of  the  cooperating 
effort  of  the  Bureau,  a  large  number  of  engineers, 
operating  and  manufacturing  companies,  and  state  and 
city  officials.  It  is  being  adopted  as  a  standard  by 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  state  public  utility  and 
industrial  commissions,  municipalities,  and  operating 
companies.  Its  widespread  use  will  bring  about  a 
greater  uniformity  in  state  usage,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
hazards  resulting  from  the  electrical  installations  which 
are  daily  becoming  more  numerous  and  complex. 

A  similar  code  to  cover  the  gas  industry  is  in  pre- 
paration, and  is  receiving  the  cooperation  of  those 
most  interested  in  this  field.  Some  of  the  results  of 
the  preliminary  investigations  undertaken  in  the 
preparation  of  this  code,  are  now  available. 

The  question  of  street  railway  electrolysis  mitiga- 
tion has  received  considerable  attention  from  the 
Bureau.  Many  cities  have  found,  and  are  continuing 
to  discover,  damage  in  varying  amounts  to  the  water, 
sewer,  and  gas  pipes,  and  to  underground  telephone 
sheathes,  caused  by  those  return  currents  from  the 
trolley  car  which  persist  in  leaving  the  rails  in  search 
of  a  shorter  and  easier  path  back  to  the  power  station. 
In  some  cases,  the  attempt  is  made  to  settle  this  trouble 
by  recourse  to  lawsuits,  often  costly  and  ineffective  as 
far  as  a  real  remedy  is  concerned.  The  Bureau  has 
been  working  on  these  problems  for  over  seven  years 
in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory,  and  is  in  a  position 
to  undertake  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  presence  and  extent  of  electrolytic  damage,  and  to 
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recommend  mitigative  systems  which  will  work.  By 
attempting  to  get  the  various  parties  in  the  case  to 
cooperate,  and  by  applying  technical  rather  than  legal 
methods  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  noteworthy 
results  have  been  achieved  in  cities  scattered  about  the 
country.  Some  of  the  cities  where  electrolysis  surveys 
have  been  made  are,  Springfield,  Hamilton  and  Elyria, 
Ohio;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  St.  Paul  and  Duluth, 
Minn. ;  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Spring- 
field, Mass. ;  and  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Street  lighting  is  receiving  its  share  of  attention  at 
the  Bureau,  and  it  is  planned  to  issue  a  very  complete 
circular  on  the  subject,  covering  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical aspects,  and  putting  special  emphasis  on  the  mat- 
ter of  street  lighting  contracts  and  franchises.  The 
practice  in  many  cities  will  be  given,  and  model  con- 
tracts to  meet  various  conditions  will  be  included.  The 
war  has  necessitated  a  discontinuance  of  much  of  this 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau,  and  public-utility  com- 
panies also  find  themselves  unable  to  cooperate  as  fully 
as  they  would  like  to.  While  this  work  is  not  yet  m 
publishable  form,  part  of  it  is  available  through  cor- 
respondence and  by  persona!  request. 

The  work  in  connection  with  water  service  stand- 
ards, and  district  heating  service,  especially  hot  water, 
is  just  beginning.  Preliminary  work  on  a  standard  of 
telephonic  transmission  efficiency  is  under  way  with  a 
view  ultimately  of  setting  more  closely  the  standards 
of  good  telephone  service. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  wide  scope  of  the 
Bureau's  activities.  Its  work  on  public  utility  stand- 
ards is  of  especial  value  and  importance  at  this  time 
to  municipalities,  to  state  utility  commissions,  and  to 
the  operating  companies.  Regulation  of  public  utilities 
is  becoming  general.  Intelligent  and  fair  regulation  re- 
quires a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  good  service,  and  of  what  can  be  supplied  at 
a  given  cost.  The  Bureau's  staff  of  speciahsts  studies 
these  questions,  and  puts  the  results  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  need  them,  and  have  to  make  decisions  in- 
volving such  knowledge.  The  Bureau  has  no  function 
which  involves  making  such  decisions  itself.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  study,  investigate,  experiment  where  neces- 
sary, and  make  the  results  available;  results  which  are 
obtained  without  bias  for  a  particular  interest,  and 
results  which  it  is  not  feasible  or  desirable  for  each 
city,  state  commission,  or  utility  company  to  work  out 
for  itself  on  account  of  the  expense,  and  the  needless 
duplication  of  effort. 

The  Bureau  invites  you  to  call  upon  it  for  aid  and  lo 
cooperate  with  it. 
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Books 


Woodrow    Wilson    and   The   World's   Peace 

173  t>P-  ?i-25 
The  Menace  of  Peace 

no  pp.  $1.00 
Gennanism  and  The  American  Crusade 

«  PP- 
All  by  George  D.  Herron 
Published   by   Mitchell  Kinnerley,   New   York 

The  eloquent  and  incisive  Senator  Jahn  Sharpe 
Williams  began  a  recent  war  address  about  as  follows : 
"Frequently  the  attempted  solution  of  a  difficult  prob- 
lem must  begin  with  the  statement  of  a  banality."  Sen- 
ator Williams  was  discussing  "A  Peace  Worth  Hav- 
ing" and  said  "a  banal  reply  would  be,  a  peace  worth 
having  is  a  peace  that  is  a  peace." 

It  seems  to  this  reviewer  that  a  review  of  the  above 
mentioned  books  by  Dr.  Herron  might  be  well  begun 
with  the  banal  statement  that  there  are  war  books  and 
war  books.  There  are  many  that  relate,  there  are  many 
that  explain,  there  are  a  number  that  attempt  to  in- 
terpret, and  a  very  few  that  really  interpret.  Dr.  Her- 
ron's  books  belong  in  the  latter  category. 

It  would  seem  that  no  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  real  fundaments  of  the  war  could  afford  to  overlook 
these  three  small  volumes.  Of  course,  they  were  read 
immediately  they  were  off  the  press  by  those  who  have 
known  of  and  read  Dr.  Herron  in  years  past,  but  unless 
called  to  the  particular  attention  of  many  intelligent 
American  citizens  who  have  not  read  Dr.  Herron,  and 
whose  identity  would  perhaps  have  not  made  itself 
known  in  this  his  native  country  at  this  time  but  for 
the  war,  because  of  his  long  sojourn  in  Italy,  they  might 
be  missed  by  many  who  should  read  them. 

Dr.  Herron's  interpretation  of  President  Wilson  in 
"Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  World's  Peace"  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  a  masterpiece.  To  have  read  Brand  Whit- 
lock  or  parts  of  Ida  Tarbell  on  Lincoln  at  the  time  that 
Lincoln  lived  and  was  engaged  in  his  great  work  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  would  have  been  no  greater  treat  to 
those  then  living  than  to  now  read  George  D.  Herron's 
interpretation  of  Woodrow  Wilson  a^  the  world's  lead- 
er in  the  present  crisis. 

This  book  was  first  written  in  parts  for  different 
periodicals  in  Italy,  England  and  Switzerland  and  it  is 
already  recognized  that  the  articles  as  they  then  ap- 
peared did  much  to  present  America  in  its  true  per- 
spective to  the  people  of  those  countries,  particularly 
in  Switzerland. 

"The  Menace  of  Peace"  is  a  brilliant  and  lucid  dis- 
cussion of  the  futility  of  a  peace  without  complete  vic- 


tory and  "Germanism  and  the  American  Crusade"  is  a 
very  small  volume  of  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Her- 
ron to  the  theological  students  of  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
interpreting  to  them  the  real  basis  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  German  military  autocracy  and  the  demo- 
cratic conception  of  the  western  world  as  typified  in 
America, 

Use  Your  Government 
B7  Aliasa  Franc 

£.  P,  Dutton  &■  Co..  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
374  pp.    $2-00 

This  is  a  description  of  the  activities  of  certain  de- 
partments and  administrations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, showing  what  is  done  by  these  departments  and 
administrations  for  different  groups  of  citizens,  namely 
— the  farmer,  the  settler,  the  man  in  business,  the  work- 
ing man,  the  immigrant,  the  negro,  the  woman  in  her 
home,  and  girls  and  boys. 

The  book  is  elementary  in  character  but  will  be 
found  interesting  and  instructive  to  large  numbers  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  written.    It  is  profusely  illustrated 

This  is  the  kind  of  books  that  especially  deserves 
wide  circulation  at  the  present  time  when,  with  all  our 
efforts  toward  the  Americanization  of  aliens  and  the 
education  of  citizens,  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment Iiome  to  the  people  and  familiarize  them  with  the 
many  facilities  which  it  places  at  the  disposal  of  all 
citizens  as  well  as  the  protection  it  affords. 

"Use  Your  Government"  might  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  classes  incivics  in  the  upper  grades  and  in 
the  high  schools. 

Frontiers  of  Freedom 
Bj  Newton  D.  Baker 

George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York,  335  pp.  $1.50 
Any  book  by  Secretary  Baker  would  be  well  received 
at  this  time.'  Of  course.  Secretary  Baker  did  not  have 
time  to  personally  pen  a  volume  just  now  but  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  Mr.  Ralph  A.  Hayes,  has  found  it  possi- 
ble to  compile  and  carefully  edit  Mr.  Baker's  recent  ut- 
terances and  facts  to  which  he  has  testified  before  the 
Senate  on  the  activities  of  the  War  Department,  with 
many  interesting  details  of  the  Secretary's  trip  abroad, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  most  readable  volume. 
The  critics  of  Mr.  Baker  would  be  better  informed, 
though  certainly  less  able  to  criticise,  if  they  would  be 
broad  enough  to  read  "Frontiers  of  Freedom."  Of 
course,  Mr.  Baker's  admirers  will  read  it  and  they  will 
find  in  it  much  to  still  further  incite  their  admiratior 
of  the  man  and  his  work. 
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The  American  Spirit 
By  Franklin  K.  Lane, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Compaixx,  Ncv.-  York.    131  pp.    $75 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  war-time  addresses  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Lane  has  won  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  an  eloquence  and  virility  that 
are  all  his  own. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  present  volume 
are:  The  American  Spirit,  The  Unconquerable  Soul, 
The  Rights  of  Neighbors,  Fruits  of  Faith,  Why  Do  We 
Fight  Germany?,  Three  Flags  in  the  Same  Colors, 
Greater  Than  Making  Money,  The  Message  of  the 
West,  and  A  New  and  Greater  America. 

The  addresses  are  highly  inspiring  and  deeply  patri- 
otic. 

The  Economic  Basis  of  An  Enduring  Peace 
By  C.  W.  MacFarlane 

George  W.  Jacobs  §■  Company,  Pliilodetphia.  79  pp.  $1.00 
Dr.  MacFarlane  is  one  of  America's  economists  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  a  careful  and  intensive  study  of 
the  economic  causes  of  the  war  and  a  search  for  the 
proper  economic  basis  for  a  lasting  peace.  Being  a  civii 
engineer  as  well  as  an  economist  Dr.  MacFarlane  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  certain  aspects  of  economic 
matters  with  wtiich  some  other  economists  are  only  par- 
tially acquainted.  He  is  fully  able  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  and  does  so  in  a 
scholarly  manner. 

The  volume  gives  full  treatment,  perhaps  more  than 
is  really  deserved,  to  the  material  aspects  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  chief  countries  involved  in  the  conflict. 
If  Dr.  MarFarlane  were  disposed  to  place  less  em- 
phasis on  the  material  aspects  of  the  questions  involved 
in  a  peace  settlement  and  give  more  consideration  to 
the  political,  psychological  and  sociological  factors,  we 
think  he  might  more  accurately  outline  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  a  world  without  war.  However,  his 
treatise  is  a  a  contribution  of  considerable  value  to  our 
war  literature. 


The  Rate  Case 

{Continued  from  page  200) 
were  the  guardians  of  the  public  interest  and  came  into 
being  because  of  a  growing  necessity  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  people  against  the  abuses 
of  greedy  privately-owned  public  utilities.  In  this 
connection  he  said :  "The  whole  theorj'  of  rate  making 
as  it  grew  up  in  this  country  proceeded  upon  the 
public  waking  up,  as  they  usually  do,  the  day  after  the 
happening  of  the  affair.   Every  franchise  that  was  ever 


granted,  according  to  the  courts,  without  a  dissenting 
opinion  that  I  know  of,  was  granted  upon  the  express 
condition  that  the  rate  of  fare,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied in  the  contract,  or  the  rate  of  return  on  any  public 
utility  must  be  a  fair  return,  must  be  fairly  remunera- 
tive upon  the  capital  invested  or  the  value  of  the 
property.  The  public  did  nothing  about  it  in  the  era 
of  promotion.  The  public  was  glad  of  the  service ;  no- 
body was  in  public  life  looking  after  the  public  end; 
nobody  saw  into  the  future;  nobody  dreamed  of  these 
immense  fortunes  that  were  going  to  be  built  up  out 
of  these  franchises.  We  looked  backward ;  we  did  not 
look  forward,  so  nobody  was  taking  care  of  the  public 
and  nobody  was  particularly  to  blame  for  that,  in  my 
judgment.    That  is  the  way  the  world  moves. 

"Their  contract,  however,  was,  if  it  is  not  specified 
in  the  bond  at  five  cents,  to  be  a  fair  return  upon  the 
value  of  the  property.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  rate 
cases  in  the  Granger  cases,  that  has  been  the  genera! 
law.  The  trouble  has  been  to  determine  what  is  the 
fair  value  of  the  property  and  what  is  a  fair  return. 
That  is  where  the  litigation  comes  in. 

"Now  to  come  in  here  with  the  assumption  that  the 
old  rate  was  fair,  is  to  beg  the  question,  according  to 
any  law  I  know  anything  about.  This  Board  was 
brought  into  being  as  the  result  of  ten  years  of  agita- 
tion based  on  the  theory  that  these  were  overcharges. 
The  three  cent  fare  experiment  in  Pingree's  time  and 
then  Tom  Johnson's  three  cent  fare  agitation  went  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  gas  rates  and  electric  light 
rates  and  telephone  rates  were  all  believed  by  the  pub- 
lic to  be  too  high.  And  this  Board  was  brought  into 
existence  not  in  demand  from  the  public  or  the  com- 
pany to  have  a  Board  that  should  raise  rates,  but  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  that  you  were  to  get  busy  and 
reduce  rates,  and  in  nearly  every  other  state  in  the 
country  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  they  have  got 
busy  and  reduced  rates. 

"This  Board  was  given  the  rate  making  power  m 
1911.  In  my  judgment  it  ought  to  have  gotten  busy 
within  three  months  and  investigated  this  whole  terri- 
tory as  to  electric  light,  gas  and  trolley.  That  is  what 
I  supposed  it  was  going  to  do  when  I  helped  what  1 
could  to  get  that  law  on  the  statute  book.  We  ought 
to  have  known  years  ago  whether  this  five  cent  fare 
was  too  high  or  too  low;  and  then  if  it  was  too  high 
it  ought  to  have  been  reduced.  Then  we  would  have 
had  a  valuation  and  they  could  have  come  in  and, 
under  that  valuation,  apply,  under  extraordinary  con- 
ditions, to  raise  the  rate.  That  wasn't  done.  They 
come  in  here  today  and  they  prove  that  prices  have 
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risen.  And  they  have;  we  all  know  that.  And  we 
admit,  I  do  at  least,  that  at  the  end  of  this  year,  in 
making  up  their  annual  statement,  when  the  year  is 
over  they  have  a  right  to  put  in  all  these  increases  in 
wages,  all  the  increases  in  operating  expenses,  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  is  a  reasonable 
time  for  an  adjudication  of  a  contract  so  enormous  as 
this,  when  the  three  winter  months  have  blended  into 
the  summer  months  and  you  have  an  average  based  on 
facts,  and  not  based  on  prophecies  and  guess,  then  we 
can  sit  down  and  investigate  whether,  with  those  addi- 
tional expenses,  the  amount  left  is  a  fair  return  on  the 
value  of  the  property. 

"Unless  you  proceed  upon  that  basis  you  are  all  at 
sea.  Everybody's  head  is  in  the  clouds  and  nobody's 
feet  are  on  the  ground.  Because  if  you  have  no  start- 
ing point  upon  what  theory  can  we  ai^e?  .... 

"I  say  in  this  case  not  only  is  there  no  proof  on  their 
side  that  they  are  not  earning  a  fair  return,  but  no 
proof  of  any  kind  I  know  of  except  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  old  return  of  1916  was  fair.  And 
that  is  a  pure  assumption,  with  not  a  scintilla  of  fact 
here  to  support  it. 

'"Then  they  have  got  to  prove  first,  according  to  my 
notion,  a  value.    And  they  haven't  done  that." 

Mr.  Frank  Bergen  and  Mr.  McCarter  closed  the 
argument  for  the  railway  company.  They  insisted, 
notwithstanding  the  evidence  presented  by  the  League 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  company  was  not  receiving 
a  fair  return,  that  the  Utility  Commission  had  full 
power  to  abrogate  franchise  contracts  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  the  Bradley  Beach  Trolley  Company  vs.  the 
Borough  of  Bradley  Beach.  These  gentlemen  made 
no  attempt  to  refute  the  evidence  introduced  by  the 
opposition,  confining  their  entire  rebuttal  to  the  evi- 
dence to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McCarter  to 
discredit  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wolff  on  over-capitali- 
zation by  calling  him  "a  jackass  of  a  witness."  In 
view  of  Mr.  McCarter's  later  characterization,  after 
the  decision  in  this  case,  of  the  Public  Utility  Com- 
missioners and  the  Governor  as  "political  horse  thieves" 
Mr.  Wolff  doubtless  feels  gratified  to  know  that  he  is 
only  a  "jackass." 

The  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  ren- 
dered their  decision  on  July  loth  denying  the  applica- 
tion which  asked  for:  i.  A  fare  of  seven  cents  where 
five  cents  is  now  charged.  2.  A  charge  of  two  cents 
for  each  transfer  issued  on  payment  of  a  cash  fare. 
3.  A  charge  of  one  cent  for  each  transfer  issued  on  a 
transfer. 
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The  company  was,  however,  granted  the  privilege  of 
charging  one  cent  for  all  initial  transfers,  effective 
August  1st.  This  grant  was,  however,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions  which  appear  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Report  and  Order  of  the  Utility  Commission  which 
reads  in  full  as  follows : 

"Conclusions. 

"i.  The  petition  will  be  dismissed. 

"2,  We  conclude  (a)  that,  in  order  to  render  the 
public  continuous,  safe,  adequate  and  proper  service, 
the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  will  be  required 
to  raise  additional  revenue  to  the  amount  of  $860,000, 
and  determine  the  existing  rate  to  be  insufficient.  Ad- 
ditional revenue  to  the  amount  of  $860,000  will  admit 
of  the  wage  increases  to  the  maximum  testified  to  by 
the  president  of  the  company  to  be  necessary.  The 
wage  controversy  between  the  employees  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  company  is  now  before  the  Federal  War 
Labor  Board  for  adjustment.  The  amount  we  allowed 
in  our  calculations  was  $i,oS6,ooo  and  this  sum  shall 
be  appropriated  toward  any  increase  allowed  by  the 
Federal  War  Labor  Board,  (b)  We  further,  in  our 
calculations,  allowed  as  an  appropriation  to  deprecia- 
tion reserve  the  sum  of  $800,000,  which  sum  is  not  to 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  balance  of  our 
allowances  is  to  cover  the  fixed  charges,  being  the  in- 
terest on  the  funded  debt,  rentals  and  taxes. 

"3.  We  conclude  that  the  sum  of  $860,000  can  best 
be  raised  to  meet  the  emergency  by  imposing  a  war 
surcharge  of  one  cent  on  all  initial  transfers.  As  this 
is  to  be  an  emergency  charge,  it  should  become  effect- 
ive subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

"(a)  The  company  shall  promptly  file  with  the 
Board  for  each  calendar  month,  beginning  with  the 
month  of  June,  1918,  so  long  as  this  surcharge  is 
added  to  its  schedule  of  rates,  a  statement  giving  the 
total  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  paid,  duly  classified 
by  character  of  service  rendered  to  the  company  and 
the  rates  per  hour,  day  or  period  for  which  the  wage  or 
salary  is  payable,  likewise  classified,  and  indicating  any 
change  in  classification  of  employees  and  the  wage 
rates  resulting  therefrom. 

"(b)  The  company  shall  file  with  the  Board  for 
each  calendar  month,  beginning  with  the  month  of 
June,  1918,  during  which  the  emergency  surcharge  is 
added  to  its  rate  schedule,  a  complete  comparative  in- 
come statement  for  1917  and  1918  of  its  operations 
showing  revenue  and  revenue  deductions,  classified  in 
accordance  with  the  uniform  system  of  accounts  for 
street  or  traction  railway  utilities  (first  issue)  pre- 
scribed by  this  Board,  together  with  mileage,  traffic 
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and  miscellaneous  statistics  as  required  on  page  35  of 
the  form  of  annual  report  now  required  to  be  filed  by 
this  Board. 

"(c)  The  Board  will  retain  jurisdiction  of  the  emer- 
gency or  war  surcharge  as.  herein  approved  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  or  abrogating  same  as  and  if  the 
conditions  change. 

"4.  The  company  shall  file  or  submit  to  the  Board 
before  January  ist,  1919,  a  plan  whereby  the  method 
of  charging  at  present  in  force  may  be  revised  by  an 
equitable  zoning  system  over  its  entire  territory,  proper 
consideration  being  given  to  all  of  the  elements  to  more 
properly  relate  the  cost  of  service  with  the  length  of 
haul  and  value  of  service. 

"Subject  to  the  foregoing  conditions  and  their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  company, 'the  Board  fixes  as  a  just 
and  reasonable  charge  to  be  imposed,  observed  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  August,  1918,  a  charge  of  one 
cent  on  all  initial  transfers,  in  addition  to  any  and  all 
charges  now  imposed,  observed  and  followed  by  said 
company. 

"Dated  July  loth,  1918." 

The  End  Is  Not  Yet. 

On  August  5th,  1918,  the  Public  Service  Railway 
Company  filed  a  new  petition  with  thcBoard  of  Public 
Utility  Commissioners  which  recites  the  following: 
I.  That,  "In  its  calculations  this  Board  included 
$1,086,000  as  the  amount  necessary  to  admit  of  the 
wage  increases  testified  to  by  the  President  of  the 
company."  2.  "On  the  first  day  of  August  1918,  said 
National  War  Labor  Board  made  awards  increasing 
wages  to  employees  of  Public  Service  Railway  Com- 
pany over  and  above  the  said  amount  of  $1,086,000 
the  application  of  which  awards  to  the  system  of  Pub- 
lic Service  Railway  Company,  together  with  necessary 
collateral  increases,  will  entail  upon  the  company  in 
one  year  from  the  first  day  of  August,  1918,  a  further 
cost  for  wages  in  addition  to  said  $1 ,086,000  amount- 
ing to  $1,854,031  of  which  amount  $877,571  must  be 
paid  prior  to  December  31,  1918." 

The  awards  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  was 
an  increase  in  wages  to  a  scale  of  41c  to  45c  an  hour 
for  all  motormen  and  conductors. 

The  significant  part  of  the  report,  which  was  made 
by  former  President  Taft  and  Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 
is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  "over- 
capitalization, corrupt  methods  and  overbalanced 
accounts,"  in  the  past. 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  asks  for  the  privilege  of 


increasing  fares  to  "seven  cents  where  a  fare  of  five 
cents  is  now  charged,  such  increased  fare  to  be  in 
addition  to  the  charge  of  one  cent  for  each  initial 
transfer."  This  increase  is  asked  not  alone  for  meet- 
ing the  increased  wages  awarded  by  the  War  Labor 
Board  but  in  order  that  the  company  may  "earn  its 
average  net  income  of  the  last  three  years"  which  the 
petition  sets  forth  was  $1,117,831.19. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities  held  a  meeting  on  August 
13th  to  consider  what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken 
in  the  matter  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Utility  Commission  granting  the  increase  of  one  cent 
on  transfers  and,  further,  what  action,  if  any,  should 
be  taken  toward  opposing  the  new  application. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  and  Mr.  Record  were  present  at 
this  meeting  to  advise  with  the  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and,  after  careful  and  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  all  phases  of  the  matter,  it  was  decided  that 
an  appeal  would  be  taken  and  that  the  new  petition 
would  be  opposed. 

The  determination  to  appeal  from  the  recent  decision 
was  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  without  con- 
sidering the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  increase  itself 
but  wholly  on  the  grounds  of  the  abrogation  of  fran- 
chise contracts  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  valuation. 

The  Utility  Commission  held  the  hearing  on  the 
new  petition  in  Newark,  August  29th,  and  after  the 
Public  Service  Railway  Company  had  presented  their 
case  an  adjournment  was  declared  for  one  week  by 
President  Slocum  of  the  Commission,  upon  motion  by 
Mr.  Record  as  Counsel  for  the  League,  to  give  the 
League  time  to  examine  and  consider  the  testimmy 
presented  by  the  Railway  Company  and  prepare  to 
meet  same.  The  Commission  set  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 5th,  II  ;oo  A.  M.,  as  the  time  for  the  presentation 
of  further  testimony  by  the  League,  if  the  League 
desires  to  do  so,  and  for  the  oral  arguments  both  for 
and  against  the  petition. 

As  we  go  to  the  press  a  call  has  just  been  made, 
under  instructions  from  President  Seger,  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  Tues- 
day, September  3rd,  1 1  x>o  A.  M.,  in  the  office  of 
Mayor  Gilien,  City  Hall,  Newark  to  consider  further 
defence  if  any,  the  League  might  desire  to  advance 
after  Counsel  has  examined  the  latest  testimony  pre- 
sented by  the  Railway  Company. 

Mr.  Record  has  made  application  in  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  certiorari  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
Unity  Commission  granting  the  charge  on  the  transfers 
and  abrogating  franchise  contracts  and  the  certiorari 
has  been  granted. 
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Municipalities  After  the  War 

{Continued  from  page  210) 
soldier  who  had  been  captured  by  some  Canadian 
troops,  and  they  found  on  his  person  two  pictures, 
one  of  a  London  slum,  the  other  of  a  denizen  of  the 
slum,  and  over  the  picture  of  the  slum  written  in  Ger- 
man were  these  words,  "These  are  the  conditions  under 
which  Englishmen  live  and  which  they  are  seeking  to 
extend  to  Germany" ;  and  over  the  picture  of  the 
denizen  of  the  slum  they  wrote,  "These  are  the  sort 
of  men  English  conditions  produce."  And  this  was  a 
definite  effort  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  set  off  Eng- 
glish  peace  atrocities  against  their  war  atrocities. 

Slums  will  be  considered  in  the  future  as  impossible 
and  intolerable  as  German  autocracy  and  frightfulness. 
The  city  will  be  regarded  as  disgraced  which  permits 
such  conditions  to  exist.  One  cannot  go  into  the  rea- 
sons for  slums  in  an  address ;  there  arc  many  reasons, 
.  most  of  which,  however,  can  be  removed  by  thoughtful 
consideration  and  foresight  directed  to  the  right  pur- 
pose, and  our  cities  in  the  future  will  have  the  right 
purpose  and  will  have  the  right  plans  and  the  right 
thoughts  about  these  things. 

Transportation  will  be  reorganized,  not  with  a  view 
of  making  dividends  for  stockholders,  but  with  a  view 
of  developing  the  community  as  an  entirety  and  knit- 
thing  the  various  communities  together.  My  very  dear 
friend,  the  late  William  B.  Howland,  of  The  Indepen- 
dent, and  formerly  of  The  Outlook,  said  on  one  occa- 
sion that  transportation  would  be  f.urnished  by  the  city 
just  as  elevator  service  is  now  furnished  to  the  great 
buildings  of  the  country.  Whether  we  shall  reach  that 
particular  ideal  I  hesitate  to  say,  but  certainly,  our 
transportation  system,  our  public  utilities  system  gen- 
erally will  be  managed'  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 
With  intelligence?  Yes,  With  more  effectiveness? 
Yes,  And  above  all,  with  a  new  purpose,  a  com- 
munity purpose.  This  involves  not  only  the  actual 
management  of  the  utilities,  and  their  planning  and 
development,  but  the  paving  and  maintenance  of  the 
street,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  streets  in  the  first  in- 
stance. One  of  the  significant  things  of  the  present 
time  is  the  interest  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
taking  in  municipal  affairs.  It  is  true,  we  have  no  de- 
partment of  municipal  affairs.  It  is  true,  we  have  no 
department  of  municipal  affairs,  like  the  agricultural 
department,  but  tucked  away  here  and  there  in  the 
various  buildings  in  Washington  will  be  found  various 
commissions  on  our  state  and  muicipal  problems.  For 
instance,  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  they  are  studying 
this  whole  question  of  transportation  and  its  efficiency. 


That  is  coming;  it  is  one  of  the  things  of  the  future, 
and  is  being  accentuated  by  war  time  conditions. 

There  will  be  changes  along  financial  lines.  Our 
taxation  will  be  worked  out  upon  definite  scientific  lines 
as  a  result  of  study,  thought  and  consideration.  This 
war  has  made  us  think  very  differently  about  money 
than  we  did,  and  the  burden  of  it  is  going  to  make  us 
think  about  taxes  far  more  seriously.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  could  be  indifferent  about  our  municipal  taxes 
because  they  did  represent  so  small  a  part  of  our  per- 
sonal budget.  But  with  local  taxes  going  up  and  state 
taxes  increasing,  and  Federal  taxes  mounting  up  with 
greater  rapidity  than  some  of  us  can  follow,  people  are 
going  to  watch  very  carefully  how  public  moneys  are 
spent  in  the  city,  state  and  nation.  So  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  more  business-Uke  administration  of  our 
financial  affairs ;  and  this  involves  not  only  scientific 
systems  of  taxation  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  but 
more  careful  expenditure  of  them;  and  above  all,  a 
more  careful  planning  for  their  expenditure. 

Then  there  is  this  question  of  distribution  of  our 
food,  our  milk,  our  water,  our  fuel.  We  have  already 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the  distribution 
of  water,  but  we  are  lax  in  our  distribution  of  food, 
milk  and  coal.  There  are  a  dozen  coal  dealers  supply- 
ing my  neighborhood,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  milk  deal- 
ers, and  any  number  of  food  purveyors.  But  in  the 
city  of  the  future  we  will  reorganize  these  things,  and 
distribute  food  upon  a  more  careful  and  more  scien- 
tific basis  than  is  now  even  dreamt  of.  So  all  along 
the  line  we  will  find  in  the  city  of  the  future  a  much 
more  careful  and  intelligent  consideration  of  condi- 
tions, a  much  more  careful  and  intelligent  planning  to 
meet  them. 

Among  other  things  we  will  see  in  the  city  of  the 
future  is  the  larger  utilization  of  the  expert  in  munici- 
pal affairs;  he  has  been  a  rara  avis  in  the  city;  his 
activities  have  been  lai^ely  confined  to  private  under- 
takings; but  with  this  new  and  higher  and  finer  con- 
ception of  the  city  which  the  war  is  going  to  give  us, 
we  will  see  that  nothing  is  too  good  for  the  city ;  that, 
in  fact,  the  city  ought  to  have  and  will  have  the  first 
claim  on  the  best  services  which  the  community  pos- 
sesses, and  so  civil  service  reform  will  be  an  established 
fact,  of  course,  because  under  this  finer  conception  of 
the  city  it  will  be  regarded  as  intolerable  to  employ  an 
incompetent  man  or  to  employ  a  man  for  any  other 
reason  than  the  public  good.  It  will  be  regarded  as  a 
form  of  treason  to  pay  political  or  personal  debts 
through  appointment  to  office.  We  will  find  the  en- 
largement and  development  of  the  city  manager  idea. 
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which  means  expert  city  government;  which  means 
applying  to  the  city  methods  which  modern  business 
has  shown  to  be  successful,  with  the  added  thou^t 
that  the  city  is  emitted  to  the  best  obtainable ;  and  we 
will  have  trained  city  managers,  just  as  we  now  have 
trained  engineers,  hydraulic,  electrical  and  civil  and 
mechanical;  just  as  we  have  trained  teachers.    There 
has  been  little  opportunity  in  the  past  for  a  man  tc 
devote  himself  to  public  or  municipal  service  or  to  a 
public  career,  but  times  are  changing,  and  the  war  is 
accentuating  the  change;  and  when  peace  comes  we 
will  find  that  the  American  municipal  citizen  will  not 
be  content  to  allow  his  city  affairs  to  be  managed  in  the 
haphazard  ways  of  the  past;  but  will  insist  that  the 
city  is  entitled  to  the  same  effective  management  of 
their  affairs  as  private  business.    As  a  writer  recently 
said,  "States  and  Empires  are  pure  obstructions  unless 
the  city  is  behind  them ;  the  city  is  the  real  thing."  This 
is  but  another  way  of  saying  what  I  have  said  to  you 
this  afternoon,  that  our  cities  are  the  strategic  points 
in  the  course  of  history ;  and  if  all  that  is  good  and  fine 
in  our  civilization  is  to  be  preserved  and  transmitted  to 
posterity,  we  must  preserve  our  cities.    We  must  re- 
gard them  as  objects  of  love  and  affection,  of  devo- 
tion, of  loyalty,  and  regard  whatever  is  opposed  to  their 
best  and  highest  development  as  lacking  in  true  pa- 
triotism.    For  a  number  of  years  patriotism  was  a 
word  used  with  a  vague  meaning;  today  it  is  coming 
to  mean  something  very  different;  it  means  the  sub- 
jection of  self  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth ;  and 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  change  in  our  thought 
is  going  to  manifest  itself  to  a  new  and  finer  devo- 
tion to  public  ends.   Already  we  are  seeing  this  change 
m  many  ways;  in  the  very  large  voluntary  service 
which  is  being  rendered  by  civilians  the  country  over; 
in  the  draft  boards;  in  the  Red  Cross  work;  in  the 
various  boards  and  commissions  at  Washington.    And 
all  of  this  is  working  out  a  finer  public  spirit  and  bet- 
ter social  order,  and  this  will  be  the  characteristic  of 
the  cily  of  the  future,  where  all  this  tendency  will  be 
developed  and  glorified  by  the  suffering  through  which 
we  are  passing  and  through  which  we  must  pass  before 
victory  will  finally  be  ours. 


The  Policies  Underlying  New  Jersey's  New 
Finance  Laws 

{Continued  from  page  212) 
ment  also  serves  as  a  uniform  standard  for  determin- 
mg  the  debt  percentage  upon  which  investors  rely. 
Sinking  Fund  Problems 
As  all  bonds  now  mature  serially,  we  are  not  cre- 
ating any  further  Sinking  Fund  problem.    In  the  sur- 


vey it  was  found  that  at  the  close  of  1916  there  were 
obligations  of  municipalities  and  counties  outstanding 
to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  two 
hundred  and  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  which  were  in 
term  bonds.  There  were  Sinking  Fund  reserves  against 
only  a  portion  of  these.    Where  Sinking  Funds  were 
maintained  there  was  no  fixed  standard  of  accumula- 
tion.    Some  issues  were  over  required  while  others 
were  seriously  deficient  in  their  requirement,  and,  in- 
deed, in  many  places  the  Sinking  Fund  obligations  had 
been  overlooked  entirely.     Some  municipalities  had  a 
duly    constituted    Sinking    Fund    Commission    while 
others  kept  the  Sinking  Funds  as  a  part  of  the  city's 
accounts  and  under  the  control  of  the  city  officials.    1 
am  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  some  Sinking  Fund  ac- 
counts were  found  to  show  a  balance  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  where  no  funds  or  securities 
could  be  located.    Furthermore,  in  places  where  Sink- 
ing Fund  Commissions  had  been  established  there  was 
no  adequate  law  to  direct  their  conduct  or  prescribe 
the  investments.    So  serious  were  these  problems  that 
the  Commission  felt  obliged  to  set  aside  all  the  various 
acts  and  implied  powers  and  make  one  universally  ap- 
plicable Sinking  Fund  law  setting  up  a  fixed  standard 
for  accumulations  and  defining  the  legal  investments 
for  Sinking  Funds.    The  Act  required  all  municipali- 
ties which  had  term  bonds  outstanding  to  establish  a 
Sinking  Fund  Commission  and  turn  over  all  assets  to 
the  newly-constituted  board.  Another  very  serious  con- 
dition was  revealed  in  the  investigations,  namely,  that 
many  municipalities  would  very  properly  include  the 
Sinking  Fund  appropriation   in   their  yearly  budget, 
but  the  money  would  not  be  turned  over  to  the  Sinking 
Fund  account  or  to  the  Commission.   While  I  doubt  if 
any  of  these  moneys  were  stolen,  evidence  is  not  lack- 
ing that  the  moneys  thus  raised  were  used  to  help  out 
lame  appropriations  or  for  purposes  not  stated  in  the 
budget.    To  overcome  the  many  evils  which  surround- 
ed this  feature  of  public  financing  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Municipal  .Accounts  their  estimate  of  the  annual  re- 
quirements for  Sinking  Fund  purposes.     He  in  turn 
certifies  to  the  governing  body  and  to  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  and  his  certification  constitutes  the  annual 
requirement  for  Sinking  Fund  purposes.    The  amount 
as  certified  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  December 
and  in  turn  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission  must  certi- 
fy to  the  Commissioner  of  Municipal  Accounts  as  to 
the  receipt  or  non-receipt  of  these  funds  by  January 
Sth. 

To  keep  the  Sinking  Funds  up  to  the  prescribed 
standard,  where  the  earnings  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in 
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any  year  exceed  the  y/i  per  cent  as  fixed  for  the  ac-  These  needs  under  the  financing  are  met  by  two  classes 

cumulations  basis  the  excess  may  be  used  to  offset  the  of  instruments.     The  first  is  Tax  Anticipation  notes; 

requirements  for  the  succeeding  year  and,  in  turn,  if  their  name  explains  their  purpose.    These  instruments 

the  earnings  fall  below  the  ^yi  per  cent  basis  the  deficit  are  used  in  anticipation  of  tax  revenues  and  issued 

must  be  included  in  the  succeeding  year's  requirements,  only  before  taxes  are  due.  They  must  be  retired  before 

In  this  way  there  is  effected  an  annual  adjustment  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  either  from  revenue  re- 

thc  Sinking  Fund  earnings  to  keep  them  up  to  the  legal  ceived  or  by  issuing  tax  revenue  notes  wTiich  latter  at 

standard.  no  time  can  exceed  the  amount  of  delinquent  tax  reven- 

In  order  to  restore  deficient  Sinking  Funds,  valua-  use.  The  purpose  in  differentiating  between  the  instni- 

tion  was  required  of  all  funds  as  of  December  31,  ments  used  before  taxes  are  due  and  those  used  after 

1916,  and  the  deficit  is  required  to  be  made  up  by  an  taxes  are  delinquent  is  that  the  basis  supporting  each 

annual  contribution   of  j4   mill  on   each    dollar    of  instrument   is  entirely   diflferent,  the   two  classes   of 

assessed  valuation  until  the  deficit   with  accrued  in-  obligations  are  employed  to  keep  the  borrowing  against 

terejt  has  been  accumulated.     In  this  way  we  are  to  each  supporting  asset  separate.     Tax  Revenue  Notes 

bring  our  Sinking  Fund,  in  due  course  of  time,  up  to  can  run  for  three  years  from  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 

the  standard  requirements  without  seriously  burden-  her  of  the  year  in  which  the  revenue  became  delin- 


ing  the  budget.  By  the  amendment  made  last  year 
Sinking  Funds  that  were  in  excess  of  their  require- 
ments could  use  their  surplus  to  offset  the  annual  re- 


quent.  Any  unpaid  portion  of  these  notes  must  be 
placed  in  the  budget  of  the  third  succeeding,  year.  By 
this  plan  tbe  uncollectables  are  automatically  written 


quirements     to  an  extent  not  to  exceed  one-half  of     off  and  while  this  in  no  way  relieves  the  tax  payer  of 
the  stated  requirements  per  year  or  may  be  used  to     his  obligation  but  by  denying  the  municipality  the  bor- 
rowing power  of  taxes  that  are  more  than  three  years 
arrears,  that  ever  present  accumulation  of  floating- 


purchase  and  cancel  "bonds  of  the  municipality. 

The  Budget  and  Current  Financing 
Probably  the  most  important  and  far  reaching  of 
our  program  was  the  Bu(%et  Act,  as  through  it  there 
is  practically  established  a  uniform  system  of  account- 
ing, and  exercises  control  of  all  revenue  income  and 


indebtedness- is,  I  think,  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  plan 
will  probably  result  in  making  some  of  our  tax  receiv- 
ers real  hustling  tax  collectors  and  at  the  same  time- 
will  make  the  practice  of  paying  political  obligations 


outgo.    In  other  words  every  expenditure  for  current     ^y  allowing  taxes  to  accumulate,  at  least  more  difficult. 

Beginning  with  the  levy  of  next  year,  Uxes  will  be 
payable  in  New  Jersey  in  two  installments,  the  first 
half  on  June  ist,  the  second  half  December  ist,  which 


purposes  and  the  revenues  to  support  same  has  a  defin- 
ite place  in  the  budget.  Any  revenues  received  that 
are  not  listed  as  anticipated  in  the  budget  are  not 
available  until  the  budget  of  the  following  year.  In 
this  Act  we  have  undertaken  to  control  all  income 
available  for  current   purposes  and  all  expenditures 


should  result  in  bringing  the  money  into  the  treasury- 
more  nearly  as  the  needs  require.  To  give  the  county  a 
corresponding  advantage  of  the  new  tax  payment  plan 


made  within  the  year.    The  plan  being  that  each  year     ^^^  counties  receive  one-half  their  money  June  isih 


should  begin  with  its  profit  and  loss  balance  which  is 
designated  as  Surplus  Revenue  and  at  the  end  of  the 


the  other  one-half  on  December  15th.     It  is  estimated 
that  this  change  in  tax  dates  will  save  something  over 


year  all  accounts  are  closed  save  the  Surplus  Revenue    ''"^  «"<*  *  ^^^.'^  '"'"''*"  '^''"a'-s  per  year  in   interest 


account.  Moneys  from  this  account  are  available  for 
use  only  by  budget  appropriations.  In  other  words 
every  receipt  and  every  expenditure  for  current  pur- 
poses is  driven  through  the  budget  and  controlled  by 
its  terms. 

By  thus  definitely  controlling  income  and  outgo 
and  confining  budget  appropriations  to  current  pur- 
poses there  is  created  a  policy  of  accounting  that 
practically  amounts  to  a  uniform  system,  which  can- 
not vary  materially  in  large  or  small  municipalities. 

In  New  Jersey  as  in  many  other  states  most  of  our 
appropriations  are  expended  before  the  revenue  is  re- 
ceived, consequently  the  plan  for  financing  in  antici- 
pation of  the  receipt  of  revenue  is  a  necessary  feature. 


charges.  I  might  add  in  this  connection  that  begin- 
ning January  ist  next,  the  municipalities  and  counties 
of  New  Jersey  will  for  the  first  time  since  the  state  was 
established  have  a  uniform  fiscal  year  for  all  municipal 
subdivisions.  While  a  uniform  fiscal  period  would  be 
desirable  for  the  best  results  under  the  new  budget 
plan  it  proved  absolutely  necessary  in  bringing  about 
the  two  taxpayment  dates.  In  the  revision  of  the 
General  Tax  law,  we  amended  the  other  tax  laws  so 
that  the  revenues  form  Second  Class  Railroad  prop- 
erty, Franchises,  Bank  Stock  and  Utilities  property 
tax  should  all  reach  their  final  place  of  credit  before 
the  close  of,  and  within,  the  fiscal  year  the  revenues 
were  used.  ^-,  . 
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To  make, effective  the  new  plan  of  financing  current 
requirements  and  to  provide  a  means  for  financing 
floating  indebtedness  which  had  accumulated,  all  tem- 
porary instruments  were  required  to  be  tabulated  and 
redistributed  into  tax  revenue  notes  of  the  several 
years  to  the  amount  of  the  taxes  then  due  for  those 
years  and  any  indebtedness  that  had  not  a  correspond- 
ing asset  for  its  support  was  designated  Floating  In- 
debtedness, and  refunded  as  Floated  Indebtedness 
notes  or  bonds.  Such  instruments  fall  due  in  succes- 
sive years  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  a 
mill  of  the  valuation  per  year.  By  thus  cleaning  house 
it  became  possible  to  bring  into  full  force  and  effect 
the  financing  provided  for  in  the  Budget  Act.  As 
there  is  no  means  left  for  financing  such  indebtedness 
and  the  new  scheme  does  not  permit  of  its  accumula- 
tion, we  bid  fair  in  New  Jersey  to  put  this  bugbear  of 
public  financing  behind  us  for  all  time. 

State  Supervision 
In  order  that  New  Jersey's  new  program  of  munici- 
pal financing  shall  have  proper  supervision  and  direc- 
tion there  was  established  a  Department  of  Munici- 
pal Accounts  and  a  Commissioner  appointed  who  has 
the  power  to  audit  and  supervise  all  Sinking  Funds  and 
Sinking  Fund  matters.  He  also  has  the  right  of  re- 
view and  the  power  to  require  mandatory  appropria- 
tions to  be  placed  in  the  budget  and  as  well  the  right 
to  impose  uniform  accounting  methods.  Where  he 
deems  conditions  warrant  the  Commissioner  may  have 
an  audit  made  of  any  municipality's  or  county's  af 
fairs.  There  is  also  required  an  annual  audit  in  mu- 
nicipalities and  counties  having  valuations  of  $3,000,- 

000  and  over  and  a  bi-annual  audit  in  all  other  munici- 
palities. Such  audits  are  required  to  be  made  by  duly 
registered  auditors  for  New  Jersey  who  must  hold 
a  license  issued  by  the  Commissioner.  A  copy  of  the 
audit  with  all  recommendations  are  required  to  be  sent 
him  within  five  days  after  the  completion  of  the  audit. 
By  this  means  it  is  hoped  that  a  better  condition  of  af- 
fairs will  be  brought  about.  Such  an  audit  is  not  the 
best  means  for  standardizing  accounts  or  for  correct- 
ing irregularities  but  I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the 
loose  and  unbusinesslike  methods  which  have  prevailed 
so  long  will  in  time  be  corrected.  There  is  even  now 
quite  an  insistent  demand  that  this  department  should 
exercise  the  function  of  audit  of  the  general  accounts 
in  the  same  way  that  it  audits  Sinking  Fund  accounts. 

1  presume  sometime  this  will  come  about  but  as  the 
department  is  less  than  two  years  old  and  the  work  of 
auditing  500  municipalities  and  counties  would  be  a 
considerable  task  and  involve  the  employment  of  some 


twenty  or  twenty-five  auditors  we  are  quite  willii^  to 
postpone  even  a  suggestion  of  such  a  program  for  a 
later  date. 

It  might  be  in  order  to  add  that  it  is  hoped  that  the 
department  thus  established  will  exercise  such  an  in- 
fluence that  it  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
amendments  that  will  weaken  the  laws. 

In  summing  up  my  paper  it  is  fitting  that  due  credit 
be  given  the  assistance  received  from  other  states  and 
freely  acknowledge  that  many  features  of  our  pro- 
gram were  taken  from  their  statutes.  While  we  have 
incorporated  some  features  that  are  not  found  in  other 
states  it  ts  recognized  that  conditions  are  not  the  same 
and  possibly  the  need  for  some  of  our  more  exacting 
regulations  are  not  present  in  other  parts  as  they  are 
in  New  Jersey.  In  all  events  we  undertook  this  task 
with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  public  financing,  making  the  laws  control  and 
deal  fully  with  the  subjects. 


Newark's  Efforts  in  Homes  Registration  and 
Prevention  of  Rent  Profiteering 

(Continued  from  page  204) 
proclamations  made  by  myself  and  the  committees, 
have  stemmed  the  tide,  and  we  now  have  the  few 
profiteers  cornered  where  we  want  them.  We  will 
handle  them  with  kid  gloves  until  obliged  to  use  the 
sledge-hammer.  Before  we  get  through  with  die 
profiteers  we  will  probably  drive  them  out  of  town, 
A  man  who  will  profiteer  in  rents  and  the  other  neces- 
sities of  life,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  no  belter  than 
the  enemy  who  would  shoot  one  of  our  soldiers  in 
the  back.  There  is  no  room  for  him  in  a  patriotic 
community.  We  will  not  tolerate  him  in  Newark. 
We  will  find  a  way  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  housing  problem  in  Newark  has  been,  and  is, 
a  most  serious  one.  Three  large  shipbuilding  plants, 
dozens  of  munition  plants,  and  scores  of  other  plants 
turning  out  war  goods,  all  started  recently,  have  over- 
taxed our  housing  capacity.  It  is  necessary  for  us 
now  to  make  one  room  do  the  work  of  two.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  build.  There  are  no  new  houses 
to  speak  of.  A\'e  must  make  the  available  space  go 
around.  Every  citizen  is  appealed  to.  The  help  and 
cooperation  of  all  are  wanted.  Every  appeal  is  based 
on  "Winning  the  War,"  "Patriotic  Duty,"  and  "Stand 
By  Your  Country." 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  personally  I  regard 
this  work  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  activities 
in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
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Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey ! 

If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 

CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 
o£   

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

WHEREAS:  An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  antbassistance  has  been  organized  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modem  scientiiic  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  L^gue  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each  member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS :  'Tbe  above  named  ot^anlzatlon  and  the  establlshmeat  of  Its  Bureau  have 
been  tully  authorized  by  law,  (Acts  191ft,  Ch.  163)  and  all  munici  pall  lies  of  the  state,  by  the  same 
act,  authorized  to  Join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  tbe  necessary  funds  therefor,  and  in 
view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  in  said  League ;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  

of  

that   -r join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice 

■• be  designated  to  represent 

the  of 

in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  ihis  organization  shall  be  the  studjr  of  municipal  problems  and  the  itrprovement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  popalation  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand 
of  inhaluiants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  mnnicipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  ($1.00  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an  annual  snbtciiption  to  New  Jeksev  MuNiaPAunts. 
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Member  Municipalities  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities 


Madison 
Magnolia 
Manchester  Twp. 

(Ocean  Co.) 
Matawan 
May  wood 
Merchantville 
Metuchen 
Midland  Park 
Millburn  Twp. 

(Essex  Co.) 
Milltown 
Millville 

Monmouth  Beach 
Morttdair 
Montvale 
Newark 

New  Brunswick 
Newton 

North   Arlington 
North  Haledon 
Norwood 
iNutley 
Oakland 
OaMyn 
Ocean  City 

Palisades  Park 
Palmyra  Twp. 
t  Burlington  Co.) 

Pemberlon 
Pennington 
Fenn^auken   Twp. 

(Camden  Co.) 
Perth   Amboy 

Plainlield 
Point  Pleasant 
Pompton  Lakes 
Princeton 
Prospect  Park 
Rah  way 
Ramsey 
Raritan 
Red  Bank 
Ridcefield 
RidRefield    Park 
R'dgewood 
Riverton 

Total  number  of  member* 180 

Gain  since  last  month    ■  - 2 

Percentage  of  population  of  State  now  repreiented  69  6/7 


Allendale 

Fair  Haven 

Allenhurst 

Fan  wood 

Asbury  Park 

Farmingdale 

Atlantic  City 

Field  sboro 

Audubon 

Flemingion 

Avalon 

Fort  Lee 

Barnegat  City 

Franklin 

Bayonne 

Freehold 

Beach  Haven 

Garfield 

Beachwood 

Garwood 

Belleville 

Glen  RidRe 

Bergenfield 

Glen  Rock 

Bernards  Twp. 

Gloucester  City 

(Somerset  Co.) 

Hackensack 

Beverly 

Haddonfield 

Bloomfield 

H addon  Heights 

Bogota 

Harrington   Paik 

Borden  town 

Harrison 

Bound  Brook 

Hasbrouck  Hts, 

Bradley   Beach 

Haworth 

Caldwell 

Hawthorne 

Camden 

High   Bridge 

Cape  May  City 

Highland  Park 

Cape  May  Point 

Highlands 

Carlstadt 

Hightstown 

Chatham 

Hoboken 

Cherterfield  Twp. 

Hohokus 

(Burlington    Co.) 

Hopatcong 

Clark  Twp. 

Hopewell 

(Union  Co.) 

Irvington 

Clayton 

Jersey   City 
Kearny 

Clementon  Twp, 

(Camden  Co.) 

Keyport 

Cliffside  Park 

Lakewood  Twp. 

Collinsswood 

(Ocean  Co.) 

Cranford  Twp. 
(Union  Co.) 

Lambertvitle 

Lavallette 

Dover 

Lawrence  Twp. 

Dumont 

(Mercer  Co.) 

Dunellen 

Leonia 

East  Newark 

Linden 

East  Orange 

Linden  Two. 

East  Rutherford 

(Union  Co.) 

Edgewater 

Lytidhurst  Twp. 

Egg  Harbor  City 

(Bertren  Co.) 

Elizabeth 

Littl-^  Ferry 

Emerson 

Lodi 

Engl  e  wood 

I-ong  Branch 

Englewood  aiFts 

Longport 

Essex  Fells 

Twp. 


Rocky  Hill 
Roosevelt 

(Chrome,  N.  J.) 
Roselle 
RoselJe  Park 
Rum  son 
Rutherford 

Scotch  Plains  Twp. 

(Union   Co.'" 
Sea   Girt 
Sea  Isle  City 
Seaside  Heights 
Seaside  Park 
South  Amboy 
South   Orange 

(Essex  Co.) 
South  River 
Summit 
Swede  sboro 
Tenafly 
Totowa 
Trenton 
Tuckerton 
Union  Twp. 

(Union  Co.) 
Up.   Freehold   Twp. 

(Monmouth    Co.) 
Ventnor  City 

Vineland 
Wallington 
Washington 
Weehawken  Twp. 

(Hudson  Co.) 
Wenonah 
West   Caldwell 
Westlield 
West    Hoboken 
W.  Long  Branch 
West   Orange 
West  Paterson 
Westwood 
Wild  wood 
Wildwood  Crest 
Woodbine 
Woodbury 
Woodlynne 
Wood  Ridge 
Woodstown 


Does  the  name  of  your  municipality  appear  here?  If  not,  you  are  not  doing  what  you  could, 
as  a  municipal  official,  to  increase  liie  efficiency  of  your  municipal  govei:nment. 

You  would  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the  League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other 
municipalities  in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  that  constantly  arise  to  perplex  you,  the 
monthly  visit  of  this  periodical  to  each  of  your  officials,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  our  mi- 
nual  conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city  no  good.  Then  take  an  advance  mimicipal  step 
by  becoming  a  member  of  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  MunicipaUties. 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Beit^  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPAUTIES 

ORGANIZED  MAY.  1916 

OFFICERS 

President  Geobge  N.  Segeb,  Mayor,  Passaic 

First  Vice   President Leighton  Calkins,  Mayor,  Plainfield 

Second  Vice  President W.  F.  McAujsteb,  Mayor,  Merchantville 

Third  Vice  President Thos.  L.  Raymond,  Commissioner,  Newark 

Secretary-Treasurer    Cunton  J.  Swartz,  Tax  Receiver,  Trenton 

Executive  Secretary  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Information Claude  H.  Andeison,  Princeton 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

IH  AODrnON  TO  THE    OFFICERS 

Frederick  W.  Donneli.y,  Mayor,  Trenton  Washington  Wu,son,  Mayor,  Metuchen 

Charles  P.  Gillen,  Mayor,  Newark  James  F.  Gannon,  Jb^  Commissioner,  Jers^  City 

Frank  Hague,  Mayor,  Jersey  City  '  Victor  Mravlag,  Mayor,  Elizabeth 

Daniel  A.  Gahbeh,  Mayor,  Ridgewood  Worhall  F.  Mountain,  Mayor,  East  Orange 

Clarence  E.  F.  Hetrick,  Mayor.  Asbury  Park  J.  P.  Potter,  Mayor,  Clayton 

Harry  Bacharach,  Mayor,  Atlantic  City  Andrew  Trucksess,  Mayor,  Pitman 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  protilems  and  the  imorovement  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  cooperation;  the  maintenance  of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for 
the  collection,  compilation  and  distrirbution  of  statistics,  reports  and  other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  govern- 
ment; and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern-" 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand  of  inhabitants,  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of 
such  dues  ($t.oo  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle  each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  id 
annual  subscription  to  New  Jersey  MuNiciPALrrtES. 

The  Bureau  of  Information  of  The  Naw  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  is  located  in  the  Princeton  Universitj 
Library,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the  university  and  its  faculty. 
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Announcing  the  purchase  by  the 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

of  the  business  and  good  will  of  the 

Town  Development  Company 


The  American  City  Bureau 

Tribune  Building 

New  York  City 

During  the  last  five  years,  the  American  City 
Bureau  has  helped,  in  nearly  one  hundred  cities, 
to  build  and  maintain  civic-commercial  organiza- 
tions, equipped  with  money  and  man-power  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  developnient  of  their 
respective  munidpalities.  Community  leader- 
ship in  the  public  interest  has  been  the  domin- 
ant motive.  The  doctrine  of  one  strong  central 
organization  for  each  municipality  has  been 
advocated  consistently  and  with  marked  success. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  application  of 
this  principle  nationally  in  our  own  work.  It 
is  with  special  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we 
are  able  to  announce  the  purchase  of  the  busi- 
ness and  good  will  of  the  Town  Development 
Company,  the  combined  services  to  be  ctmducted 
in  future  under  the  name  of  the  American  City 

No  change  will  be  made  in  the  control  of  the 
American  City  Bureau  or  In  the  fundamental 
policies  on  whtch  our  organization  service  has 
been  built  All  of  the  best  features  of  the  work 
of  botli  companies  will  be  retained;  the  methods 
of  the  American  City  Bureau  being  changed 
only  where  combined  experience  points  to  pos- 
sible improvements. 

As  a  result  of  this  merger,  there  is  now  avail- 
able to  local  community  leaders  the  most  effec- 
tive co-operation  ever  offered  in  raising  the 
standards  of  living  and  of  citiaenship  through 
unselfish  service. 


Town  Development  Company 
Flatiron  Building 

New  York  City 

As  the  pioneer  specialist  in  conducting  mem- 
bership campaigns  for  commercial  organ  ita- 
tlons.  Town  Development  Company,  Inc.,  has 
been  privileged  to  serve  scores  of  communities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  past 
seven  years.  Through  its  campaigns  to  broaden 
the  scope  and  increase  the  activities  of  com- 
munity organiEBtions,  the  public  has  learned  to 
appreciate  and  adequately  support  chamber 
of  commerce  work.  The  major  problem  now  is 
to  standardize  organization  methods  and  to  pro- 
vide a  continuous  service  that  will  maintain  the 
intcrtit  and  the  driving  power  created  during 
tlie  campaign. 

The  American  City  Bureau  has  won  an  envi- 
able record  in  the  field  of  organization  service. 
ItE  distinctive  work  has  included  four  weeks  of 
installation  or  re-organization  service  subsequent 
to  each  membership  campaign,  special  revisita- 
tiona  for  three  years,  the  free  use  of  a  well- 
equipped  research  and  information  department, 
a  weekly  "Service  Letter"  to  secretaries  and  a 
summer  Training  School  in  Community  Leader- 

By  uniting  with  the  management  of  the  Amer- 
ican City  Bureau  in  a  consolidation  of  the 
two  recognized  leaders  in  this  field,  Town 
Development  Company  believes  Hiat  it  has  acted 
in  the  best  Interests  of  civic  progress  and  of 
commercial  organisation  efficiency;  for,  as  in 
other  lines  of  business  and  civic  endeavor,  co- 
operation b  certain  to  prove  more  beneficial 
than  competition. 

WILL   L.    FINCH 
President 


American  City  Bureau 

,  with  which  »  merged 

TOWN    DEVEJ-OPMENT    COMPANY 

Main  Office:    Tribune''_Building,  New  York 
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Unarmed  Arms  of  the  Service 


Men  from  the  battle  front  who  have  been 
holding  the  line  for  months  and  years  com- 
plain of  the  monotony  of  war.  The  soldier's 
life  in  the  trenches  soon  ceases  to  be  a  novelty 
and  becomes  a  tedious  routine. 

The  morale  of  the  army  is  of  supmne  im- 
portance and  the  greatest  military  authorities 
of  the  world  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of 
the  organizations  which  make  it  their  bunness 
to  keep  the  soldier  in  good  spirits. 

This  work,  like  that  of  the  Signal  Corps,  has 
been  more  highly  developed  in  this  war  than 


ever  before.  Huts  for  amusement,  comfort 
and  recuperation  of  the  fighting  men  are  in 
the  trenches  as  well  as  behind  the  lines.  Tlie 
unarmed  workers  go  about  their  duties  und«r 
shell  fire  as  coolly  and  as  self -forgetfully  as  die 
telephone  men  of  the  Signal  Corps  who  are 
frequently  their  neighbors,  and  who  keep 
intact,  often  under  a  hail  of  bullets,  the  indis- 
pensable lines  of  communication. 

It  is  for  us  who  remain  at  home  to  support 
these  unarmed  heroes  to  the  utmost,  with  our 
gifts,  our  labor,  and  our  unbreakable  morale. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  PoUcy  One  System  Univenal  Senfke 
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"  Tki  Oilr  Imcuai  Tkaittiol  BMkut  S«niet  iiKn  Jnttr" 

W.  S.  CLEVELAND 
Amusement  Purveyor 

Proctor's  Palace  Theatre  Bldg.,  Suite  33 
lie  Market  Street.  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Otto  Phone  Hirkei  K 


RctidcDH  PboM  Oruue  tll-W 


Warld'a  Bmt  ArtlMi  for  Corporations,  Fntonal  OijanlialloiM 
Clutie,  Fairs,  Parks,  Theatre*.  Conventions,  Celebration i 
Smokers,  OatlDgj,  Churchea,  and  Privata  EatettainmenU,  in 
eluding  Vaudeville,  Uinstrel,  Dramatic,  Operatic  and  Clrcu 
Stars;  Wild  West  and  Animal  Shoirs-,  Pyrotechnic,  Aviation, 
AUiletic  and  Nautical  Exhlbttiont,  Bands,  Orchestras,  Etc. 
Benefits  Arranied. 

CONSULT  "THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS" 


WALDO  S.  COULTER 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Superristng 

Engineer 

Water  Supply;  Water  Purification;  Sewerage;  Dia- 

Gsal  of  Sewage,   Municipal  and  Factory  Wastes; 
ad  Drainage;  Flood  Control;  River  Improvement. 
Investigations,  evaluations  and  reports. 

lit  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YOKK  CITY 


F.J.Batchelder,C.r.A. 

Witih  atBrr  of  able  aulttanto  tnia«d  In  miBidpal  •£• 
covatias.  Advica  on  all  aceonnlinf  problems.  Bottar 
nMtlMda  ioatallod.  Now  RnaBcial  UyUlatioii  Inlar- 
pr«t«d  and  appKad.  CoBprokantiTa  audita,  whicb 
afford  protoetioii  to  tazpa^ara  and  snidanea  la  for 
•mlng  bodios. 


220  BROADWAY 


AMBRICAN-LA  FRANCE  TRIPLE  COMBINATION  PUMPING.  CHEMICAL  AND  HOSE  CAR 

VICTORY  DEMANDS  EFFICIENCY 

An  iudivldniil  and  national  eBLeiaicj  that  rranlta  In  UNCEAaUfQ  PKODUCTION  of 


UNCEASIHO  PRODUCTION  demands,  flrst  >tt  all.  adequate  protwtion  aitalnst  tb«  mra 

irlouB.nnd  BBmnlnglj  methodical  — — -'-—  —  -' — -' <——  • ' • 

ADEQUATE  PROTECTION  d 


. ,,  —.^equate  ,. 

n  that  are  threateQing  onr  plante  fro 

*  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  EFFICIENCY  which  d 


pbDda  Urgeiynpon'the  RELf ABILITY  and  OUALITY  ot  its  FIRE  riQBTlMO  APPARATUS 
The  RELIABILITY  nod  QUALITY  of  the  AHERICAN-LA  FRANCE  prodact  U  proTed 
br  the  aervice  records  of  hnndTedi  ot  pieces  ot  motor  tire  apparatue 

/\nHliaNpiMICEfll(EENGINE[j|iWIY.[Nt. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
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DURABILITY 

means 

ECONOMY! 


T 


Competent  —  Reliable  —  Efficient  —  Dependable 

FIRE  HOSE  SERVICE 
obtained  through  the  use  of 

SEPARABLE  (Loose)  TUBE 

BALANCE    WOVEN 

Wax  and  Gum  Treated  Fire  Hose 

.  .  .  Write  for  Sample  .  .  . 

T.  HOWELL  JOHNSON,  BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
N.  J.  STATE  AGENT 


JT 


FABRIC 

FIRE  HOSE  C9 

DUANE  AND  CHURCH  8TS. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

T 
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The  War  and  the  Making  of  Public  Opinion* 

By  Arthur  E.  Bestor*  Director  Speaking  Dmsioii,  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
WasliintftOD,  and  President  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


All  of  us  believe  that  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged  for  the  winning  of  the  war  is  the  most  useful, 
and  I  certainly  yield  to  no  one  in  the  conviction  that 
nothing  is  so  important  for  those  of  us  who  are  not 
called  into  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
than  the  making  of  that  effective  and  intelligent  public 
opinion  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  back 
of  the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  What 
are  the  instrumentalities  for  the  creation  of  that  public 
opinion  ? 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information,  created  by 
executive  order  of  the  President,  consists  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  Mr,  George  Creel  as  civilian  chairman. 
It  is  therefore  the  medium  thru  which  the  various 
departments  of  the  government  give  to  the  public  by 
press  despatches,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles, 
pamphlets,  motion  pictures,  and  through  the  spoken 
word,  information  with  respect  to  the  war.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  committee  is 
a  censorship  body.  This  is  largely  due  to  a  proposed 
provision  of  the  Espionage  bill  of  last  spring,  which 
would  have  placed  such  power  in  the  committee.  Cen- 
sorship at  present  is  in  the  hands  of  naval  and  mihtary 
officers  here  and  overseas.  It  is  also  in  the  charge  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  by  the  amendment  to  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  act  giving  that  department 
control  over  newspapers  printed  in  foreign  languages 
and  through  its  power  of  forbidding  second-class  entry 
to  newspapers  printing  seditious  material.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  may  also  be  regarded  as  exercising 
a  censorship  when  it  determines  what  and  when  in- 
dictments shall  be  brought  for  traitorous  utterances. 
But  the  only  censorship  exercised  by  the  Committee  on 

•An  address  delivered  before  the  Stale  War  Conference  of 
New  Jersey  SUte  Council  of  Defenw,  Trenton,  May  %  1918. 


Public  Information  is  a  voluntary  one,  assumed  by 
agreement  among  publishers  to  observe  rules  promul- 
gated by  the  committee.  The  committee  is  without 
legal  authority  to  bring  any  form  of  pressure  on  pub- 
lications to  insure  observance  of  these  requests. 

The  committee  is  indeed  what  its  name  indicates,  a 
medium  of  public  information.  My  observation  is  that 
instead  of  holding  up  or  consoring  news,  the  officers 
of  the  committee  are  continually  putting  pressure  on 
the  departments  to  give  out  information.  When  you 
are  engaged  in  an  overwhelming  administrative  task 
you  are  not  thinking  of  the  publicity.  The  committee 
carries  on  its  work  under  the  following  divisions: 

The  Official  Daily  Bulletin  Sent  to  All  Officers 
of  the  Government 

News 

News  is  the  sole  medium  for  the  issuance  of  war 
information,  and  has  its  sworn  representatives  in  the 
war-making  branches  of  the  government,  and  trained 
newspaper  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  secure  all  possible 
governmental  information. 

Civic  and  Educational  Co-operation 

This  division  publishes  all  war  literature  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  and  commands  the  services  of  any 
writer  it  may  choose  to  call. 

Publicity 

The  publicity  division  has  gathered  together  the 
leading  novelists,  essayists,  and  publicists  of  the  land, 
who  week  after  week  are  preparing  the  articles  which 
go  into  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  newspapers  of  the 
country. 

Foreign  Language  Press 

In  this  division  the  services  of  over  two  hundred 
volunteer  translators  have  been  enlisted,  who  give  cor- 
rect information  to  newspapers  not  printed  in  English. 
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Woman's  Work 

This  division  works  in  connection  with  the  Woman's 
Division  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  concerns 
itself  with  woman's  war  work,  and  prepares  articles  for 
the  woman's  pages  in  variqus  publications, 

Fotir-Minute  Men 
Over  thirty  thousand  speakers,  who  appear  regularly 
in  motion-picture  houses  with  the  message  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  people,  are  now  enrolled  in  this  division. 

Films 

The  division  of  films  issues  a  weekly  service  to  State 
councils  of  defense,  commissions  of  public  safety,  and 
the  various  patriotic  and  educational  organizations. 

Pictures 

The  pictures  division  issues  permits  to  the  photo- 
graphers of  the  country,  and  furnishes  to  the  news- 
papers a  photographic  service  made  up  of  pictures 
taken  by  the  Signal  Corps  operators  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Art,  of  which  Charles  Dana  Gibson 
is  the  chairman,  has  mobilized  the  artists  of  the 
country  for  the  production  of  posters,  car-cards,  and 
other  forms  of  pictorial  appeal. 

These  divisions  do  not  fully  cover  the  activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information.  The  broad  field 
of  its  work  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  organ- 
ization. By  the  logic  of  events  and  the  necessities  of 
the  public  requirements  which  called  it  into  being,  its 
functions  have  grown  until  it  touches  at  times  nearly 
every  part  of  the  great  macliinery  which  now  co-ord- 
inates the  forces  of  the  Republic  for  war  purposes. 

Speakers'  Bureau 

The  speaking  division  of  the  committee  was  created 
September  25,  1917,  in  the  words  of  the  President, 
approving  its  organization :  "To  enlist  the  many  State 
and  private  organizations  which  have  put  the  nation'? 
cause  above  every  other  issue  and  stand  ready  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  speaking  campaign  that  shall  give  to  the 
people  that  fullness  of  information  which  will  enable 
and  inspire  each  citizen  to  play  intelligently  his  part 
in  the  greatest  and  most  vital  struggle  ever  undertaken 
by  self-governing  nations." 

How  can  such  a  division  function?  In  one  of  two 
ways.  A  great  national  speakers'  bureau  might  be 
created  to  attempt  control  and  supervision  over  all  the 
speaking  in  the  country.  This  might  be  an  interesting 
task  for  the  German  government,  but  would  be  an  im- 
possibility among  one  hundred  million  people,  at  least 
90  per  cent,  of  whom  think  they  can  speak  and  who 
are  perfectly  willing  at  any  time,  opportunity,  or  place 


to  deliver  themselves  of  any  opinions  they  may  happen 
to  have.  To  become  responsible  in  any  way  for  the 
public  utterances  of  any  considerable  number  of  Amer- 
icans is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  You  can 
give  definite  instructions  to  Four-Minute  Men,  because 
speakers  cannot  do  much  damage  in  that  length  of 
time.  Nothing  is  harder  to  make  than  an  effective 
four-minute  talk,  but  the  problem  of  an  hour's  address 
is  quite  different.  You  can  say  a  good  deal  in  that 
length  of  time,  and  sometimes  you  cannot  remember 
afterwards  just  what  you  did  say.  The  difficulties  of 
organizing  and  administering  such  a  national  speaking 
campaign  are  appalling,  the  control  would  not  be  effec- 
tive, and  in  any  casf  you  do  not  want  to  make  or  con- 
trol public  opinion  by  Prussian  methods. 

We  must  function  in  the  way  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed ;  we  ought  to  use  existing  machinery.  The  prob- 
lem was  one  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination.  More 
than  a  dozen  speakers'  bureaus  were  being  conducted 
by  government  departments  and  by  associations  which 
were  seeking  to  promote  the  national  interest.  Scores 
of  State  speaking  campaigns  had  been  organized.  All 
these  bureaus  were  competing  for  speakers,  in  danger 
of  duplicating  each  other's  activities,  and  failing  to  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  in  an  effective  and  comprehensive 
campaign.  Each  bureau  was  very  properly  emphasiz- 
ing one  phase  of  the  war  program,  but  too  often  fail- 
ing to  give  the  special  interest  its  proper  setting  as  a 
part  of  a  great  tmified  national  purpose.  It  was  the 
work  of  our  division  to  seek  co-operation  amoi^  these 
speakers'  bureaus  by  agreement  and  consultation,  to 
offer  a  national  clearing  house  for  speaking  campaigns, 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  overlapping  of  terri- 
tory, to  supply  speakers  with  usable  information  from 
government  departments,  to  concentrate  the  attention 
of  speakers  during  special  periods  upon  different 
national  needs,  and  to  foster  in  all  speakers  a  sense 
of  the  unity  of  the  national  purpose. 
"To  this  end  we  created  an  advisory  committee  of 
representatives  of  the  following  government  depart- 
ments which  are  carrying  on  speaking  or  educational 
campaigns :  Council  of  National  Defense,  Treasury  De- 
partment, Department  of  Labor,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Department  of  the  Interior,  Woman's  Com- 
mittee Council  of  National  Defense,  Food  Administra- 
tion, Secretary  of  War's  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  American  Red  Cross,  Four  Minute 
Men,  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 

Certain  organizations  have  also  been  invited  to  have 

representatives  on  the  advisory  committee.     The  basis 

(Cotitinued  on  page  247) 
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The  Work  of  State  Councils  of  Defense* 


By  Claude  B.  Anderson 

Secretary,  New  Jersey  Slate  Council  of  Defen 


War  for  war's  sake  is  certainly  not  socially  profit- 
able, but  if  it  were  possible  to  divorce  this  war  from 
the  great  and  heroic  cause  for  which  it  is  being  waged 
on  the  part  of  the  Entente  Allies  it  would  still  be 
found,  notwithstanding  its  colossal  cost  in  blood  and 
wealth,  to  have  produced,  as  by-products,  many  much- 
desired  improvements  in  our  social,  political,  and 
economic  !>,flFairs. 

It  was  rect^ized  immediately,  if  not  before,  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  that  this  was  a  war 
not  between  armies  but  between  nations ;  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  administration  was  to  create  a 
Council  of  National  Defense,  whose  duty  would  be  to 
organize  and  direct  the  civilian  part  of  our  population 
in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  most  to  the  winning  of 
the  war.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fair  statement  to  say 
that  the  Council  of  National  Defense  faced  a  task  as 
big  and  as  difficult  as  that  faced  by  the  commanders 
of  our  armies.  In  the  condition  in  which  our  country 
found  itself  at  the  time  of  our  entry  into  the  war  it 
was  absolutely  essential  that  all  the  forces  of  the 
'  nation  be  organized  and  co-ordinated  so  as  to  provide, 
equip,  and  maintain  our  armies  in  the  fields  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  social  and  political  structure 
of  the  nation  intact  and  continue  the  operation  of  the 
activities  at  home  which  were  essential  to  the  life  of 
our  people. 

State  Councils  of  Defense  were  created  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Even 
before  we  formally  entered  the  war  the  Governors  of 
the  various  States  were  requested  to  effect  such  an 
organization.  The  ideas  of  the  national  council  were 
not  then  thoroughly  developed,  however,  nor  were 
their  recommendations  detailed  and  specific.  There- 
fore the  different  councils  in  the  various  States  were 
not  uniformly  organized,  although  to-day  they  have 
attained  a  much  greater  degree  of  uniformity.  But, 
regardless  of  the  degree  of  uniformity  in  organization, 
State  councils  are  accomplishing  in  general  the  same 
tasks. 

ORGANIZATION. 

AH  State  Councils,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  their 
original  organization,  have  amplified  their  organiza- 

•Reprinted  from  NuiinuJ  Municipal  Review  for  Sept.,  1918. 


tions  in  much  the  same  way.  They  have  all  found  it 
necessary  to  create  numerous  committees  and  elect 
associate  members  properly  to  perform  the  many  and 
varied  tasks  which  they  have  been  requested  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  to  undertake.  In  general 
these  committees  are  as  follows:  Home  guard,  agri- 
culture, publicity.  State  and  local  legal  committees, 
Americanization,  scientific  research,  public  policy,  co- 
ordination of  societies,  sanitation  and  medicine,  food, 
industrial  survey  and  preparedness,  survey  and  organ- 
ization of  man-power,  labor,  military  affairs,  trans- 
portation, communication,  shipping  interests,  public 
morals,  coal,  education,  women's  activities,  employers' 
co-operation,  training  camp  activities  and  recreation. 

Some  councils  have  decentralized  their  organization 
into  departments.  A  few  States  have  organized  sep- 
arate State  and  local  auxiliary  councils  or  divisions 
for  negroes  where  it  was  thought  that  all  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  color,  could  not  co-operate  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Justice  Brandeis  has  called  the  State  Councils  forty- 
eight  laboratories   in  which  exciting  experiments  in 
war  government  are  being  conducted. 
POWERS  AND  DITTIES. 

The  powers  of  State  Councils  vary.  In  twenty-three 
states  they  have  been  given  an  official  existence  by 
legislative  enactment,  but  the  powers  specified  in  such 
acts  have  been  in  most  cases  very  general,  granting 
power  to  carry  on  all  war  enterprises  that  may  be 
requested  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  or  in- 
itiated by  the  controlling  body  of  the  State  council 
itself.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  givtn  the  power 
to  examine  witnesses,  hear  testimony  and  compel  thr 
production  of  documents;  hut  this  is  not  absolutelv 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  work. 

The  duties  of  State  Councils  are  so  varied  as  almost 
to  defy  classification.  Where  a  jurisdiction -has  been 
mentioned  in  the  creating  acts  it  is,  and  very  properly, 
like  the  definition  of  powers,  very  general  and  extend- 
ing to  all  war  activities.  However,  it  is  our  chief 
purpose  here  to  outline  the  work  that  the  State  Coun- 
cils have  done  and  are  doing,  and  we  shall  therefore 
mention  their  duties  in  some  detail,  without  exercising 
any  special  care  in  the  matter  of  Ic^cal  classification. 

In   summarizing  the   work   of   State   Councils   the 
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state  councils  section  of  the  national  council  has  said: 
"State  Councils  have  developed  a  wide  range  of 
activities  both  at  the  instance  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  various  federal  departments, 
and  on  their  own  initiative." 

The  chief  object  in  all  State  Council  work  is  to  pro- 
mote efficiency.  Each  one  acts,  and  endeavors  to  get 
its  local  councils  to  act,  as  though  the  entire  burden 
of  making  the  democracy  of  their  State  and  com- 
munity efficient  to  win  the  war  against  autocracy 
depended  solely  on  them. 

CO-OPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS 

are,  of  course,  not  the  same  in  each  State,  but  each 
State  Council  is  actively  co-operating  with  at  least  the 
following  organizations:  State  Medical  Section  of 
National  Council,  Women's  Committee  of  National 
Council,  Labor  Department  and  U.  S.  Employment 
Service,  Food  Administration,  American  Red  Cross. 
War  Loan  Organizations,  National  War  Savings  Com- 
mittee, State  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Colleges,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Pour-Minute  Men,  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  U.  S.  Boys'  Working  Reserve, 
Liberty  Loan  Committees,  War  Department  Commis- 
sion on  Training  Camp  Activities,  U.  S,  Shipping 
Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

THE   HOME  GUARD. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  undertaken  by  State  council-^ 
was  the  creation  of  a  "Home  Guard,"  or  substitute 
militia  organization,  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular 
State  Militia  or  "National  Guard"  that  was  being 
called  into  federal  service,  In  States  where  the  ''Home 
Guard"  organizations  have  been  taken  over  as  a  militia 
reserve,  the  State  found  itself  deeply  indebted  to  the 
State  councils  of  defense  for  providing  such  an  ad- 
mirable source  upon  which  to  draw  for  the  second 
line  of  defense  which  the  State  was  obliged  to  have. 

Perhaps  no  phase  of  State  council  activity  has  been 
greater  than  that  which  might  come  under  the  head 
of  Thrift,  Economy,  and  Conservation.  In  an  en- 
deavor to  induce  the  people  of  the  nation  to  practise 
thrift  and  economy  State  Councils  have  given  wide 
publicity  to,  and  requested  all  local  councils  to  reach 
all  citizens  with,  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Council,  the  Commercial  Economy  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  Local  Food  and  Fuel  Administrators 
and  War  Savings  Committees.  Undoubtedly  State 
Councils  have  been  of  considerable  value  in  extending 
aid  to  these  agencies  in  their  conservation  activities. 


FOOD    CONSERVATION 

The  first  distribution  of  the  food  conservation 
pledge  cards  of  the  Food  Administration  to  the  house- 
wives of  the  nation  was  performed  by  State  Councils 
through  local  councils.  The  thorough  propaganda  of 
food  conservation  ideas  and  the  almost  universal 
recognition  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  con- 
servation of  food  which  exists  in  nearly  every  house- 
hold of  the  land  to-day,  is  due  primarily  and  in  by  far 
the  greatest  measure  to  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tion, but  State  Councils  of  Defense  have  been  of  some 
value  to  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  work. 

State  Councils  were  able  directly  to  aid  the  Food 
Administration  in  at  least  one  other  of  its  big  en- 
deavors, namely,  inducing  wholesale  bakers  to  abolish 
the  policy,  which  was  in  practice  everywhere,  of  ac- 
cepting returns  of  unsold  bread  from  retail  dealers. 
It  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Hoover,  almost  immediately 
after  he  undertook  his  big  job,  that  here  was  a  great 
wastage  in  labor  and  in  efforts  expended  all  along  the 
line  of  bread  distribution,  as  well  as  a  tremendous 
waste  of  flour  that  went  into  bread  left  over  from  day 
to  day  in  the  hands  of  the  many  bread  retailers  and 
sold  as  stale  bread  for  animal  feed  and  other  purposes. 
The  plan  generally  followed  by  State  Councils  was  to 
furnish  every  wholesale  baker  with  full  information 
about  the  matter,  show  bim  of  the  need  for  a  change 
in  the  policy,  convince  him  that  it  was  to  his  interest 
voluntarily  to  accept  the  plan  recommended,  and 
secure  his  pledge  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  this  co-operation,  State  Councils  have 
done  valuable  food  conservation  work  by  means  of 
educational  instructions  on  canning;  drying,  and  pre- 
serving foods. 

REORGANIZED    DELIVERY    SERVICE 

Perhaps  the  biggest  single  task  undertaken  by  State 
Councils  in  the  matter  of  conservation  has  been  their 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mercial Economy  Board  (now  the  Conservation  Div- 
ision of  the  War  Industries  Board)  for  curtailed  de- 
livery .service  by  retail  stores  and  reduction  in  ex- 
changes of  merchandise.  This  board,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  A.  W.  Shaw,  discovered  that  conservation  of 
almost  unlimited  magnitude  in  the  matter  of  both  men 
and  materials  might  be  effected  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  existing  emergency  to  put  into  operation 
thruout  the  country,  efficient,  non-duplicating  and 
systematic  methods  of  the  delivery  of  goods  by  retail 
stores.  After  fully  perfecting  their  plans  they  called 
{Continu€d  on  page  250) 
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Trenton's  Author  Official 

Mr.  Leon  D.  Hirscb,  City  Clerk  of  Trenton,  Writes  a  Novel  of  Political  Life 

way  to  clean  government,  an  exponent  of  which  he 
sees  in  his  son. 

"Cleverly  the  author  depicts  Edward  Harrison,  the 
unscrupulous  political  boss;  Jack  Harrison,  his  son, 
who  differs  quite  a  bit  from  his  father ;  Mrs.  Harrison, 
the  indefatigable  social  climber ;  and  Alice  Lane,  a 
bright,  lovable  girl ;  and  around  these  widely  different 
characters  Mr.  Hirsch  has  written  a  vivid  story  of  pol- 
itics, ambition,  love,  hate,  and — best  of  all — of  real  life 
that  grips  the  reader." 

The  Page  Company,  53  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mas? 
Cloth  decorative.  lamo.  395  pp.  Illustrated  b\ 
William  Van  Dresser.    $1.50,  postpaid  $1.65. 

The  book  is  finished  in  a  most  artistic  style.  The 
illustrations  depict  in  splendid  fashion  some  of  the 
appealing  episodes  in  the  story.  The  color  design  is 
especially  noteworthy,  showing  in  gilt  and  black  the 
housetops  of  a  city,  and  is  symbolical  of  the  story  of 
municipal  life  which  is  the  basis  of  the  book. 

The  volume  received  its  formal  baptism  under  very 
auspicious  circumstances  last  week,  at  the  conventior 
of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  at 
Boston,  where  a  large  number  of  copies  were  sold 
among  the  delegates,  the  sponsor  for  the  book  being 
Mayor  Donnelly,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  its 
success. 

Among  the  splendid  testimonials  to  the  fine  literary 
character  and  absorbing  interest  of  the  novel  were 
statements  of  an  eulogistic  nature  made  by  Mayor 
Preston,  of  Baltimore ;  Congressman  J.  Murray  Hurl- 
bert,  of  New  York  City,  and  former  Mayor  Fitzgerald, 
of  Boston.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  Mr. 
Hirsch  has  written  a  notable  novel  of  contemporary 
life,  and  that  its  success  is  certain. 


LEON  D.  HIRSCH 

Municipal  officials  of  New  Jersey  will  be  interested 
to  learn  of  the  remarkable  success  achieved  by  one  of 
their  fellow  officials  in  a  new  novel  of  political  life, 
which  has  Just  been  published  from  the  pen  of  Mr, 
Leon  D.  Hirsch,  City  Clerk  of  Trenton.  The  book 
is  now  on  sale  in  every  city  in  the  United  State.'s. 

Following  is  the  descriptive  statement  of  the  pub- 
hshers : 

The  Man  Who  Won,  or  The  Career  and  Adven- 
tures of  the  Younger  Mr.  Harrison.  By  Leon 
D.  Hirsch. 

"Mr.  Hirsch  has  given  the  public  a  novel  decidedly 
out  of  the  ordinary — a  stirring  story  of  political  life, 
combined  with  a  romance  of  absorbing  interest. 

"In  compelling  fashion  the  author  tells  how  Edward 
Harrison,  recognized  political  boss,  who  had  long  con- 
trolled the  affairs  of  a  prosperous  city,  was  forced  to 
admit  that  his  unprincipled  political  methods  must  give 


Sketch  of  Author 

Mr.  Hirsch  was  bom  in  New  York  City  August  1, 
i88r,  and  came  to  Trenton  with  his  parents  when  he 
was  eight  years  old.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  grammar  schools.  When  eleven  years  old  he 
won  the  True  American  essay  contest  for  school  child- 
ren. In  his  first  year  at  the  Trenton  High  School, 
and  when  only  fourteen  years  old,  his  six-part  novel 
won  the  first  prize  offered  by  the  school  paper,  The 
Radiator,  for  serial  stories  in  a  contest  in  which  he 
was  pitted  against  contestants  up  to  nineteen  years  of 
age. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen 
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essay  contest  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  Forestry 
Association  for  pupils  of  the  High  School.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  literary  achievements,  Mr.  Hirsch  was  a 
leader  in  athletics,  being  catcher  on  the  baseball  team 
and  left  end  on  the  football  team  for  three  successive 
years.  He  was  captain  of  the  undefeated  1898  foot- 
ball team,  four  of  the  players  of  which  afterward  won 
positions  on  the  varsity  teams  of  eastern  colleges.  Mr. 
Hirsch  graduated  in  1899,  being  president  of  his  class 
and  admittedly  one  of  the  most  popular  students  that 
ever  attended  the  High  School. 

Because  of  his  knowledge  of  sports,  Mr.  Hirsch 
began  his  newspaper  career  as  sporting  editor  of  the 
State  Gazette.  It  was  then  that  he  began  to  attain 
quite  a  reputation  as  4  narrator  of  dialect  stories.  He 
was  asked  by  his  then  city  editor,  Harry  A.  Donnelly, 
brother  of  Mayor  Donnelly,  to  try  his  skill  at  writing 
dialect,  and  in  response  to  this  suggestion  Mr,  Hirsch 
began  his  series  of  weekly  dialect  stories  that  won  him 
not  only  a  local  but  a  statewide  reputation  as  a 
humorist. 

In  1908  Mr.  Hirsch  joined  the  reportorial  force  of 
the  True  American  and  was  put  in  chaise  of  the  de- 
partment of  city  politics.  He  began  a  series  of  ex- 
posure articles  dealing  with  the  existing  political 
machine  then  in  control  of  the  city  government. 

When  the  Democrats  obtained  control  here  in  1910 
Mr.  Hirsch  was  appointed    assistant    secretary    and 


treasurer  of  the  Water  Department,  which  h«  held 
until  the  position  was  abolished  with  the  advent  of 
commission  government.  On  the  discontinuance  of  the 
old  True  American  Mr.  Hirsch  joined  the  sUflF  of  the 
Times-Advertiser,  and  in  addition  to  continuing  his 
dialect  stories,  which  were  in  great  public  demand,  he 
contributed  a  weekly  biographical  article  dealing  with 
the  lives  of  prominent  Trentonians,  and  entitled  "From 
Small  Beginnings." 

In  1913  he  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
as  Supervisor  of  Bills,  and  in  1915  he  was  appointed 
by  State  Comptroller  Edwards  to  a  secretarial  position 
in  his  office.  April  i,  1916,  he  was  selected  as  City 
Clerk  by  Mayor  Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  of  whom  he 
had  long  been  a  close  personal  friend  and  admirer,  and 
was  elected  to  that  position  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. May  17  last  he  was  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  During  his  incimibency  Mr.  Hirsch  has 
made  many  additional  friends  by  his  kindness,  courtesy 
and  good  judgment.  He  has  saved  more  than  his 
annual  salary  alone  by  abolishing  the  old  method  of 
erecting  election  booths  by  private  contract,  and  is 
doing  this  work  himself,  using  city  employes  and 
trucks. 

April  28,  1914,  Mr.  Hirsch  married  Eleanor  A. 
Estey,  daughter  of  former  Representative  and  Mrs, 
George  W.  Estey,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  They  have  one 
child,  George  E.,  three  years  old. 


The  Regulation  of  Commercial 
Amusements' 


By  Orrin  G.  Cocks 

Secretary  National  Board  of  Review,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  Nci 


York  City. 


Every  mayor,  police  commissioner,  and  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare  realizes  that  the  regulation 
of  coipmerctal  amusements  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is  one 
of  the  big  human  .problems  which  he  is  forced  to  face 
in  a  town  of  any  size.  He  finds  people  of  all  ages 
of  several  races,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  many  degrees  of 
education  or  refinement  who  are  seeking  in  their  own 
way  to  play  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  done.  Some  of 
the  more  fortunate  are  able  to  furnish  their  own 
amusements  but  the  great  majority  find  their  way  out 
into  the  streets  and  there  pay  for  their  pleasure. 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  Third  Annual  Convention 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  Trenton, 
Jan.  4,  1918. 


It  is  impossible  within  the  limit  of  time  given  for 
discussion  to  treat  all  phases  of  this  subject  which  has 
to  do  with  theatres,  vaudeville,  pool-rooms,  dance  halls, 
amusement  resorts,  and  baseball  as  well  as  motion  pic- 
tures. Each  one  of  these  deserves  the  careful  con- 
ideration  of  experts,  but  all  of  them  have  as  a  basis 
the  desire  of  the  people  to  play  in  places  where  they 
spend  money  for  the  pleasure.  In  each  case  the  peo- 
ple choose  of  their  own  free  will  to  attend  and  they  pay 
the  price  of  admission. 

The  motion  picture  has  become  the  great  amuse- 
ment for  all  the  people  in  the  municipalities  of  New 
Jersey.  It  has  established  its  own  basis  of  public  de- 
mand, and  like  the  theatre  it  is  offered  to  the  people 
with  the  adult  population  in  mind, 
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Its  appeal  to  children  is  directly  the  result  either  to 
allow  their  children  to  see  thrilling  and  attractive  stor- 
ies because  they  are  cheap.  In  most  of  our  considera- 
tions of  the  regulation  of  motion  pictures  we  have 
utterly  failed  to  recognize  that  the  parents  have  a  pri- 
mary responsibility. 

In  dealing  with  this  amusement  for  which  the  people 
pay,  every  responsible  official  has  discovered  that  he 
is  face  to  face  with  an  intricate  question  of  morals. 
It  is  unfair  to  insist  that  he  listen  to  the  opinions  of 
the  few.  He  simply  must  find  out  the  attitude  of  the 
whole  public  and  insist  that  only  those  things  are  ex- 
cluded which  olfend  against  public  morals  rather  than 
against  private  taste.  It  is  the  attempt  to  define  and 
enforce  this  public  opinion  which  makes  the  task  of 
the  police  commissioner,  the  licensing  authority,  or  the 
mayor,  such  a  difficutt  and  thankless  one. 

The  regulation  of  motion  pictures  divides  itself 
sharply  into  three  phases  which  are  answers  to  the 
questions:    "What?",  "How?",  and  "Who?". 

There  are  three  heads  to  the  question  "What?". 
The  first  is  that  of  the  building  and  equipment.  This 
includes  phases  which  ultimately  are  intensely  human, 
such  as  the  ventilation,  lighting,  fire  hazard,  the  exits, 
seating,  sanitation,  the  projection  machine,  and  the 
stage  which  may  or  may  not  be  used  for  vaudeville. 
Little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  regulation  of  au- 
diences and  yet  any  attempt  to  regulate  motion  pic- 
tures inevitably  sends  the  careful  public  official  out 
into  the  community  to  study  the  people.  It  also  brings 
him  back  to  estimate  the  children  who  are  brought 
with  their  parents  or  guardians  and  those  who  go 
unaccompanied.  It  has  to  do  also  with  the  action  of 
older  young  people,  both  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men, around  the  entrance  and  within  the  poorly  hght- 
ed  auditorium.  The  third  consideration  is  that  of 
the  pictures  which  attract  the  people  to  the  playhouses 
and  either  hold  them  as  regular  patrons  or  send  them 
away  dissatisfied.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bus- 
iness man  who  offers  the  films  for  daily  entertainments 
is  a  shrewd  student  of  human  nature  and  tries  with 
all  the  energy  he  has  to  furnish  the  people  with  what 
they  really  want.  He  cannot  be  held  entirely  account- 
able when  the  people  he  gathers  from  the  four  comers 
of  the  town  express  their  appreciation  of  his  offer- 
ings in  a  substantia]  manner  at  the  box  office. 

The  second  question  to  answer  is  "How  shall  the 
regulation  be  carried  on?"  Many  states  and  some 
cities  have  already  recognized  this  physical  problem 
by  the  enactment  of  ordinances  which  govern  ventila- 
tion, light,  fire  hazard,  etc.  In  New  York  City  the 
motion  picture  ordinance  is  so  framed  that  it  is  next 
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to  impossible  to  furnish  vaud  vill  .  This  is  done  by  a 
simple  phrase  which  reads,  referring  to  the  motion 
picture  theatre,  "in  which  there  is  no  stage  or  scenery." 
The  regulation  of  audiences  is  a  difficult  one.  New 
Jersey  has  a  law  prohibiting  the  admission  of  unac- 
companied children  under  sixteen,  but  it  is  Impossi- 
ble to  enforce  this  ruling.  The  only  way  this  greatest 
source  of  criticism  of  the  motion  picture  as  a  commer- 
cial entertainment  can  be  met  is  by  providing  satis- 
factory substitutes  in  motion  pictures  for  the  children. 
Even  though  elaborate  processes  of  education  of  the 
parents  were  carried  on,  they  would  still  believe  that 
the  motion  picture  theatre  is  a  fairly  satisfactory 
place  for  their  children  to  attend.  When  once  a  wise 
and  thoroughly  attractive  entertainment  is  furnished 
for  the  children  of  the  common  people,  then  and  only 
then  will  this  problem  be  satisfactorily  solved.  The 
conduct  of  the  audience  can  be  further  regulated  by 
proper  lighting  of  the  auditorium.  Loitering  about 
the  entrances  can  be  handled  satisfactorily  by  the  police. 
A  further  method  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  official 
regulation  is  by  the  development  of  a  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  family  nights  when  all  members  of 
the  families  of  the  town  will  be  sure  to  see  pic- 
tures which  are  tborou^ly  amusing  and  entertain- 
ing. 

You  ask  "Who  shall  perform  the  work  of  proper 
regulation  of  the  pictures?"  Every  municipal  official 
recognizes  that  his  city  is  different  from  every  other 
and  this  is  unquestionably  so.  Certainly  a  manufactur- 
ing city  with  a  large  foreign  population  must  be  han- 
dled differently  from  a  residential  community  like  Sum- 
mit or  Plainfield.  The  regulation  therefore  should  be 
on  a  city  basis  in  the  hands  of  an  official  who  is  skilled 
and  whose  office  at  least  is  permanent.  It  is  possible 
for  him  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  National  Board 
of  Review  which  is  already  furnishing  to  about  400  city 
officials  weekly  bulletins  of  all  pictures  submitted  to 
the  American  public,  and  which  is  able  also  to  give 
further  skilled  advice  about  individual  films.  In  some 
cities  the  police  authorities  or  the  mayor  have  relieved 
themselves  further  of  the  irritation  of  this  problem  by 
issuing  an  executive  ruling  that  no  picture  shall  be 
shown  in  the  city  except  those  which  have  passed  the 
National  Board.  This  may  be  qualified  that  other  pic- 
tures must  be  submitted  in  advance  to  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  It  is  an  impossible  plan  to  at- 
tempt the  regulation  of  films  on  a  state-wide  basis. 
The  people  to  be  entertained  are  so  diverse  that  it  is 
inevitable  that  even  sincere  state  boards  shall  be  forced 
to  make  their  jud^nents  on  pictures  sufficiently  lib- 
eral to  satisfy  the  largest  cities  of  the  state. 
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War-Time  Policy  in  Road  Building 

Head   of  Department   That  Administers   Federal   Aid   Act   Tells  How   Highway 
Problem  Is  Being  Handled 


Governmental  agencies  dealing  with  highway  prob- 
lems fully  recognize  the  vital  military  and  economic 
importance  of  the  country's  roads,  according  to  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  to  Arthur  H. 
Fleming,  Chief  of  the  State  Councils  Section,  Council 
of  National  Defense. 

The  Secretary,  whose  department  administers  the 
Federal  Aid  Road  Act,  stated  also  that  the  Govern- 
ment recognizes  that  it  is  necessary  to  construct,  re- 
construct, or  maintain  roads  essential  for  military  and 
vital  economic  purposes,  and  to  defer  action  on  roads 
not  of  this  class ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  wherever  pos- 
sible to  use  local  materials  for  road  building  and  main- 
tenance in  order  to  relieve  railroad  traffic. 

Important  highways,  as  described  in  the  Secretary's 
letter,  include  only  those  utilized,  or  to  be  utilized,  by 
the  military  establishment,  those  which  carry  a  consid- 
erable volume  of  materials  and  supplies  essential  to 
war  industries,  and  those  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
production  and  distribution  of  food  supplies,  connect- 
ing population  and  shipping  centers  with  surrounding 
agricultural  areas. 

Duties  of  Highway  Council 

Attention  is  called  to  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  Highways  Council.  This  body  was  suggested 
by  the  Secretary  to  co-ordinate  federal  agencies  inter- 
ested in  highway  problems.  The  council  is  made  up 
of  a  representative  each  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  War  Department,  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, the  Fuel  Administration,  and  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board.  It  will  form  a  unified  agency  for  deal- 
ing, on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  high- 
way construction,  maintenance,  and  policies.  It  will, 
of  course,  through  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  and 
Rural  Engineering  of  the  Department,  continue  the 
close  contact  already  established,  both  formally  by  law 
and  informally  by  practice,  with  the  State  highway 
commission  in  each  State. 

The  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering 
and  the  Highways  Council  will  actively  consider  the 
supply,  for  highway  purposes,  of  road  oils,  asphalts, 
and  other  bituminous  road  materials  controlled  by  the' 
Fuel  Administration,  and  the  matter  of  priority  pro- 
duction for  highway  materials  controlled  by  the  War 
Industries  Board.     They  will  also,  in  contact  with  the 


Railroad  Administration,  aid  in  securing,  so  far  as 
practicable,  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  road 
materials  and  supplies.  Furthermore,  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  will  act  as  the 
medium  for  furnishing  information  and  assistance  on 
highway  problems,  especially  to  State  Highway  author- 
ities in  meeting  the  various  difficulties  which  they 
encounter. 

Work  Planned  Before  War 
When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  work 
of  planning  State  highway  systems,  so  that,  as  far  as 
necessary  and  feasible,  they  would  connect  with  the 
systems  of  other  States,  was  well  under  way.  This 
resulted  from  efforts  to  administer  the  Federal  Aid 
Road  Act,  so  that  the  roads  of  vital  importance  for 
economic,  military,  and  other  purposes  should  first  be 
dealt  with.  The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act — involving  an 
aggregate  five-year  expenditure,  directly  and  from 
State  and  local  funds,  of  $160,000,000,  in  addition  to 
at  least  $200,000,000  spent  independently  each  year  by 
the  States — provides  that  the  States  must  maintain  the 
roads,  and  that  before  any  money  can  be  expended  the 
roads  must  be  selected  and  approved  and  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  contracts  submitted.  It  also  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  inspect  the  con- 
struction of  the  roads. 

War  Road  Policy  Adopted 
Soon  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  requested  the  State  High- 
way Commissions  to  join  it  in  directing  expenditures 
only  on  roads  of  prime  importance  for  economic  and 
military  purposes.  In  this  undertaking,  the  Secretan' 
says,  the  department  has  received  the  co-operation  of 
State  authorities. 

The  department  has  been  actively  co-operating  with 
the  Capital  Issues  Committee  in  its  task  of  keeping  out 
of  the  market  road  bonds  the  issuance  of  which  was 
not  urgent  from  the  point  of  view  of  aiding  the  Nation 
in  winning  the  war. 

Full  particulars  regarding  this  matter,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
with  regard  thereto,  may  be  obtained  by  interested 
officials  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Council  of  De- 
fense, State  House,  Trenton. 
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Decision  of  United  States  District  Judge 

Westenhaver  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Street  Railway  Fare  Rate  Case 


Saturday  morning,  September  21,  Judge  D.  C. 
Westenhaver,  U,  S.  district  judge  of  Oeveland,  Ohio, 
handed  down  a  lengthy  decision  in  the  street  car  case. 
In  this  case  the  company  sought  to  enjoin  the  city  from 
enforcing  the  terms  of  the  franchises  as  to  rates  of 
fares  and  issuances  of  transfers,  the  company  having 
on  August  20  repudiated  these  franchise  contracts  and 
began  charging  a  different  and  higher  rate  of  fare. 
Judge  Westenhaver  refused  the  company's  motion  for 
an  injunction  against  the  city  and  sustained  the  city's 
contention  that  no  federal  question  was  involved ;  and 
even  if  there  was,  the  plaintiff's  bill  of  complaint  stated 
no  cause  of  action. 

The  judge  stated  that  the  primary  and  controlling 
question,  in  his  opinion,  depended  on  the  nature  of  the 
relation  created  between  the  complainant  and  the  city 
by  these  franchise  grants ;  that  under  the  statute  law 
of  Ohio  in  force  when  these  ordinances  were  passed 
and  the  judicial  holdings  on  the  same  or  similar  fran- 
chises in  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  and  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio. 

Binding  Contracts 
"The  law  of  this  State,  as  settled  by  these  c^ses, 
is  that  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  delegated  to  munici- 
pal corporations  full  power  and  authority  to  enter 
into  binding  contracts  for  the  maintenance  and  ope- 
ration of  street  railway  lines ;  that  whatever  the  city 
in  fact  does  pursuant  thereto  is  the  act  of  the  State 
and  is  mutually  binding  upon  the  parties.  Franchise 
grants  for  fixed  terms,  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
years,  and  for  a  fixed  rate  of  fare  to  continue  during 
tne  term  ot  such  grants,  may  lawfully  be  made  by 

Note:  In  view  of  the  recent  decision  of  ihe  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  in  granting  the  Public 
Service  Railway  Company  an  increase  in  rates  which  abro- 
gates franchise  contracts  with  a  large  number  of  munici- 
palities of  New  Jersey,  it  will  doubtless  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  officials  of  such  mnnicipaltties  and  others  in- 
terested to  learn  of  a  different  outcome  of  a  similar  situation 
in  Ohio.  The  New  Jersey  Board  of  Utility  Commissioners, 
in  their  far-reaching  decision,  acted  within  their  legal  powers 
as  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  New  Jersey  as  the  decisions 
stand  at  (he  present  time. 

In  Ohio  the  courts  have  viewed  franchise  contracts  aa  in- 
violable obligations,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  decision : 


the  city  under  this  legislative  delegation  of  power. 
If  the  city  passes  an  ordinance  purporting  to  grant 
a  franchise  for  a  fixed  term,  with  a  rate  of  fare  to 
endure  during  that  term,  and  this  ordinance  is 
accepted  expressly  or  impliedly,  a  contract  is  en- 
gendered mutually  binding  and  imaiterable,  except 
by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  during  the  term 
thereof." 

Cases  Cited 
After  reviewing  a  great  many  cases  decided  by  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  the  most  important  being  the 
cases  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  vs.  Cleveland  City  Rail- 
way Company,  194  U.  S.,  517 ;  Cleveland  vs.  Cleveland 
Electric  Ry.  Co.,  201  U.  S.,  529;  Qeveland  Electric 
Ry.  Co.  vs.  Cleveland,  204  U.  S.,  u6;  City  Railway 
t_o.  vs.  Citizens  Street  Ry.  Co.,  166  U.  S.,  557 ;  Detroit 
vs.  Detroit  Citizens  Street  Ry.  Co.,  184  U.  S.,  368; 
tnterurban  Company  vs.  Cincinnati,  93  O.   S,,   109; 
State  ex  rel.  vs.  Black  Diamond  Company,  97  O.  S., 
p.  — ,  and  the  case  of  Fort  Loramie  vs.  Gress,  decided 
in  July  of  this  year,  Judge  Westenhaver  concludes : 
"It  follows  from  this  settled  law  that  a  contract 
has  been  engendered,  mutually  binding    upon    the 
city  and  upon  the  owner  of  these  franchises ;  that 
this  contract  requires  the  owner  during  the  entire 
term  of  twenty-five  years  to  furnish  street  railway 
service  at  the  rates  of  fare  therein  provided,  and 
that  neither  the  complainant  nor  the  city  during  this 
term  has  (he  right  to  change  or  alter  that  rate  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other," 

Law  Vindicated 
"The  impairment  of  contract  and  the  due  process 
of  law  clauses  of  the  constitution  have  often  been 
invoked  to  prevent  cities  from  impairing  franchise 
grants,  or  forcing  a  reduction  in  the  contract  rate ; 
and  the  courts  have  uniformly,  despite  all  criticism, 
sustained  and  upheld  them,  and,  in  so  doing,  have 
vindicated  the  law.  It  is  equally  tht  duty  of  the 
courts  to  uphold  these  contracts  and  vindicate  the 
law  when  it  is  the  grantee  therein,  and  not  the  city 
which  is  seeking  to  change  the  terms  thereof  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  party.  It  is  of  primary  im- 
portance that  contracts  should  be  upheld  by  ihe 
courts,  for  the  right  to  contract  and  the-binditig  obU~ 
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gat,ion  of  contracts  once  made  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  public  and  municipal  law." 

Obligation  Binding 
Judge  Westenhaver  then  took  up  and  disposed  oi 
the  contention  of  the  company  that  the  company,  by 
reason  of  the  war,  is  confronted  with  a  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  operation  and  increased  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  raising  of  the  wages  of  its  employes  by 
the  War  Labor  Board,  by  observing : 

"if  there  is  a  binding  obligation  to  maintain  and 
operate  a  part  of  a  system,  it  is  questionable  whether 
that  part  or  branch  can  ever  be  abandoned,  unless 
the  losses  inflicted  by  its  continued  operation  are 
such  as  will  wreck  the  entire  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  operation  of  a  railway  line  cannot  be 
continued  owing  to  insolvency,  a  court  will  not  by 
mandamus  or  otherwise  try  to  compel  its  further 
operation,  and  this  is  particularly  true  if  its  con- 
tinued operation  will  perform  no  useful  public 
service. 

"This  refusal  of  the  courts  to  interfere  does  not 
proceed  on  the  view  that  the  company  had  a  right 
to  abandon  the  operation  of  an  unprofitable  system, 
or  of  an  unprofitable  branch.  If  there  is  a  statutory 
Or  contract  duty  to  maintain  and  operate,  this  obliga- 
tion still  remains  in  law,  just  as  a  debtor's  obligation 
to  pay  his  debts  remains  after  he  has  become  in- 
solvent ;  but  a  court  will  not  attempt  to  compel  by 
mandamus  or  otherwise  that  which  is  manifestly 
futile  and  impossible,  for  a  court  has  no  means  of 
providing  capital  to  operate  an  insolvent  railway 
company  or  to  continue  its  operation  after  it  has 
become  insolvent.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  all  that 
can  be  claimed  for  the  statement  found  in  some 
cases  that  a  court  will  not  compel  a  continued  opera- 
tion at  a  loss  of  a  railway  line  or  branch." 

Company's  Showing 
Judge  Westenhaver  then  says : 

"These  conditions  are  not  present  in  this  case. 
The  complainant  does  not  allege  insolvency  or  make 
any  showmg  of  inability  to  perform  the  terms  of  its 
contract.  Its  showing  merely  is  that  operation  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  yielded  only  45^  per 
cent,  net  return  on  capital  actually  invested,  after 
deducting  operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  depreciation ;  and  that  operation 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  at  the  in- 
creased wage  schedule,  will  result  in  a  loss  of 
$250,000.00  on  operation  alone. 

"These  statements,  it  will  be  noted,  apply  only  to 


the  street  railway  part  of  the  complainant's  business. 
Furthermore,  this  is  not  an  application  by  the  city  for 
a  mandamus  or  a  mandatory  injunction  to  compel 
continued  operation  under  present  conditions,  nor  a 
suit  to  compel  specific  performance  of  a  harsh  and 
unconscionable  bargain.  Complainant  here  is  seek- 
ing an  injunction  to  protect  it  in  a  manifest  and 
plain  violation  of  its  contract.  The  rules  of  law 
under  which  courts  have  refused  to  compel  the  ope- 
ration of  an  unprofitable  railway  branch  or  an  un- 
conscionable contract  have  no  pertinency." 
{Continued  on  following  page) 

Editor's  Note, — iVe  are  exceedingly  relnciant  to  depart  from 
OUT  policy  of  publishing  nothing  in  our  few  pages  but  what  is 
strictly  pertinent  to  tnunicipal  affairs.  Here,  however,  is  a 
"gem"  of  such  value  at  this  time  Ihal  we  think  it  deserves  the 
widest  possible  circulation. 

AUTOCRACY  AND  DEMOCRACY 

The  Raises  and  Lincoln  Contrasted  in  Letters  to 
SOBKOWING  Moth  MS 
Paris,  July  29. — A  letter  written  by  the  Kaiser  to  a 
German  woman  who  has  lost  nine  sons  in  the  war  is 
now  going  the  rounds  of  the  European  press.  It  is 
particularly  interesting  to  Americans  because  of  its 
sharp  contrast  to  the  famous  letter  of  President  Lin- 
coln to  Mrs.  Bixby  during  the  American  civil  war. 
The  Kaiser  is  "gratified,"*  and  sends  his  photograph. 
Lincoln  was  grieved,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
his  picture  would  relieve  the  desolation  of  Mrs.  Bixby. 


The  K.mseh's  Letter 
"His  majesty  the  Kaiser 
hears  that  you  have  sacrificed 
nine  sons  in  defense  of  the 
I'atherland  in  the  present 
war.  His  Majesty  is  im- 
mensely gratified  at  the  fact, 
and  in  recognition  is  pleased 
10  send  you  his  photograph, 
with  frame  and  autograph 
signalure." 


Frau  Meter,  who 
the    letter,    has    now    joined 

the  street  beggars  in  Delmen- 
hors-Oldenburg,  to  get  a  liv- 


I  Lincoln's   Lettek 

I  Dear  Madam— I  have  been 
I  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War 
Department  a  statement  of  the 
I  Adjutant  General  of  Massa- 
1  chusetts  that  you  are  the  mo- 
I  ther  of  five  sons  who  have 
died  gloriously  on  the  field  of 
battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and 
fruitless  must  be  any  words  of 
mine  which  should  attcn^it  to 
beguile  you  from  the  grief  of 
a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But 
I  cannot  refrain  from  tender- 
ing you  the  consolation  that 
may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of 
the  Republic  they  died  to  save. 
I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther may  assuage  the  anguish 
of  your  bereavement  and 
leave  you  only  the  cherished 
memory  of  the  loved  and  lost. 
and  the  solemn  pride  that  must 
be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
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Conditions  Not  Presented 
Judge  Westenhaver  also  considered  the  contention 
made  by  the  company  that  it  has  the  right  to  end  these 
franchise  contracts  because  of  new  conditions  not 
foreseen  when  they  were  entered  into,  that  is,  the  war 
and  the  increased  cost  of  operation  due  to  the  war.  In 
disposing  of  this  phase  of  the  case,  while  recognizing 
that  there  is  well-established  judicial  authority  in 
which  relief  is  granted  when  unforeseen  conditions 
arise  rendering  impossible  the  further  performance  of 
a  contract  into  which  parties  may  have  entered 
whereby  it  was  impossible  for  one  of  the  parties  to  pro- 
ceed farther.  Judge  Westenhaver  says : 

"No  such  conditions  are  here  present.  The  per- 
formance of  these  franchise  contracts  has  not  been 
made  illegal  nor  rendered  impossible  by  any  superior 


power.  War  conditions,  it  is  true,  has  made  the 
performance  of  them  only  more  burdensome  and  ex- 
pensive, so  far  as  the  facts  now  presented  tend  to 
show.  The  war  has  in  a  different  degree  perhaps 
affected  the  performance  of  many,  if  not  the  larger 
part,  of  outstanding  and  imexecuted  contracts  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  United  States,  yet  it  would  be 
a  strong  proposition  to  say  that  all  such  contracts 
are  thereby  rendered  void  or  voidable  at  the  option 
of  the  losing  party. 

Differs  Only  in  Degree 
"The  increased  cost  to  complainant  of  performing 
its  franchise  contracts  differs  only  in  degree  and 
quality  from  that  due  to  other  economic  causes  pre- 
vailing since  they  were  made.     If  the  war  of  econ- 
(Coniinued   on  fallo'wing  page) 


'Liberty  Buildings"  as  Soldiers'  Memorials 


The  erection  of  community  houses  as  fitting  me- 
morials to  the  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  are 
saving  the  world  for  Democracy,  is  suggested  editor- 
ially in  The  American  City  for  September.  "Lib- 
erty Buildings"  is  the  name  proposed  for  these  struc- 
tures, which,  erected  immediately  after  the  war,  would 
perpetuate  the  democracy  of  the  camp  and  would  serve 
as  neighborhood  gathering  places  for  civic  activities  and 
fellowship  for  all  the  people. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  some  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  men  now  in  training  for  mihtary  and  naval 
ser\'ice  in  the  United  States,  and  approximately  as 
many  more  in  the  American  forces  overseas. 

Most  of  these  three  million  men  will  return  un- 
scathed; some  will  come  back  crippled  for  life;  and 
some  will  never  see  thdr  homes  again.  To  those  who 
shall  live  and  to  those  who  shall  die,  the  American 
people  will  owe  a  debt  they  can  never  repay.  But  as 
a  visible  recognition  of  that  debt,  they  will  wish  to 
erect  in  every  community  some  fitting  memorial.  No 
mere  shaft  of  marble  or  granite  can  ever  symbolize  the 
Democracy  for  which  this  world  war  is  being  fought. 

The  war  has  speeded  human  progress  in  many  ways. 
Let  it  establish  yet  another  precedent.  Let  our  me- 
morials of  this  conflict  be  structures  which  shall  help 
the  living  while  commemorating  the  dead.  Let  us 
begin  in  every  community  the  making  of  plans  for 
neighborhood  houses,  to  be  known  as  Liberty  Build- 
ings, in  honor  of  our  fellow  townsmen  who  shall  have 
served  upon  the  land  or  sea  or  in  the  air  in  this  war 
against  tyranny. 


Some  day  the  strife  will  end  in  victory  to  which 
men  from  our  own  community  shall  have  contributed. 
When  that  day  comes  let  us  all  he  ready  in  every 
municipality,  with  our  money  pledged — or  perhaps  al- 
ready paid  in  Liberty  Bonds;  with  our  building  plans 
completed;  with  an  option  on  the  site — if  not  already 
donated  by  the  public-spirited  owner ;  and  with  an  or- 
ganization already  formed  to  administer  the  new  com- 
munity home  when  built. 

Let  us  plan  our  Liberty  Buildings  on  no  niggardly 
scale.  The  war  has  shown  that  the  American  people 
will  give  lavishly  for  a  great  cause.  Let  us  determine 
the  needs  of  our  own  community  and  plan  accordingly, 
including  such  facilities  for  recreation,  culture,  fellow- 
ship and  public  service  as  a  practical  idealism  may 
suggest.  If  we  live  in  a  large  city,  several  such  build- 
ings may  be  needed;  if  in  a  village,  one  will  suffice. 

Let  the  erection  of  these  Liberty  Buildings  be  begun 
at  such  time  as  may  best  help  to  tide  over,  in  some 
measure,  the  period  of  readjustment  when  our  return- 
ing soldiers  or  our  industrial  workers  shall  be  in  need 
of  employment.  And  finally,  in  planning,  financing 
and  administration,  let  us  make  every  possible  use  of 
existing  commercial  and  civic  bodies,  and  of  the  many 
war  service  organizations  which  have  been  the  medium 
of  patriotic  effort  in  these  days  of  strife.  For  if, 
when  the  war  shall  end,  we  of  America  can  turn  to 
constructive  works  of  peace  our  new  spirit  and  energy 
of  public  service,  we  shall  have  achieved  Liberty  and 
Democracy  indeed. 
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omic  changes  had  decreased  the  price  of  coal,  mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  labor,  it  would  not  be  urged  upon 
anyone  that  the  city  would  have  the  right  to  declare 
null  and  void  these  contracts  or  the  fare  provisions 
therein,  and  establish  a  new  rate  in  accordance  with 
new  conditions;  and  if  the  city  should  take  such  a 
position  it  would  be  met,  and  justly,  with  a  com- 
plaint that  such  action  is  impairing  the  obligation 
of  a  valid  and  binding  contract. 

"In  order  to  make  applicable  the  principles  of  law 
urged  in  this  connection,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
show  that  war  or  military  authority  had  directly  in- 
terfered in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  these  contracts 
illegal  or  impossible  of  performance.  Nothing  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  actual  seizure  by  military 
authority,  or  a  direct  and  forcible  intervention  to 
prevent  further  performance,  would  bring  the  case 
within  the  operation  of  these  rules," 

Bill  Should  Be  Disniissed 

After  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  each  phase  of  the 

case  as  presented  by  the  attorneys  for  the  company. 

Judge  Westenhaver  finally   concludes   the  legal   and 

equitable  phases  involved  in  the  case  as  follows : 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  should  be  dis- 
missed because  it  does  not  state  facts  constituting 
a  valid  cause  of  action  in  equity, 

"I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  facts  stated 
this  court  has  no  jurisdiction.  There  being  no  di- 
versity of  citizenship,  jurisdiction  is  invoked  only 
because  of  the  due  process  of  law  clause  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  The  facts  stated  in  the  bill 
show  a  valid  and  binding  contract  from  the  force 
and  effect  of  which  complainant  is  seeking  to  escape. 
No  threatened  action  of  the  city  authorities  is  com- 
plained of,  except  that  it  may  endeavor  to  enforce 
compliance  by  complainant  with  its  contract.  No 
charge  is  made  that  other  than  legal  methods  will  be 
adopted  for  that  purpose,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
statement  clearly  showing  a  threatened  resort  to 
illegal  means,  a  court  must  assume  that  the  city 
officials  will  proceed  in  conformity  to  law. 

"The  law  is  well  settled,  as  contended  for  by  com- 
plainant,that  if  the  facts  stated  make  a  real  and  color- 
able federal  question,  jurisdiction  properly  attached 
and  will  not  be  ousted,  even  if  on  the  hearing  the 
claim  thus  made  is  held  to  be  without  merit  in  law 
or  without  foundation  in  fact.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  no  real  and  colorable,  but  only  a  fraudulent 
and  fictitious  federal  question  is  stated,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  does  not  attach  for  any  purpose, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  federal  court  of  its  motion 


to  refrain  from  such  an  unwarranted  exercise  of 
jurisdiction.  And  even  when  the  threatened  act 
may  be  an  impairment  of  a  contract,  or  a  depriva- 
tion of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  still  if 
the  only  means  threatened  to  be  used  are  resorts  to 
the  courts  or  to  legal  proceedings,  a  case  is  not 
stated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  federal  court. 
Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  present  case. 
Agreement  Suggested 

"This  opinion  should  perhaps  be  ended  here,  but 
the  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake  moves  me 
to  make  some  further  observations,  in  the  hope  that 
the  apparently  strained  relations  between  the  com- 
plainant and  defendants  may  be  ameliorated.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  on  the  showing  made,  that  the 
present  war  has  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  street 
railway  operation.  The  award  of  the  national  War 
Labor  Board  in  the  wage  controversy  cannot  be  re- 
garded otherwise  than  binding  on  the  company,  and 
the  increase  of  wages  granted  by  the  company  pur- 
suant thereto  cannot,  in  any  fair  sense,  be  considered 
as  its  voluntary  act.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  true,  on 
the  showing  made,  that  complainant  cannot,  under 
existing  conditions,  finance  any  improvements  made 
necessary  to  meet  new  demands  for  heat,  light  and 
power,  or  for  increased  street  railway  facilities ;  and 
its  failure  so  to  do  must  injure  the  interests  of  the 
defendant  and  its  inhabitants  as  much  as  it  injures 
the  complainant. 

"Prolonged  operation  under  thftse  conditions 
would  seem  to  be  a  manifest  impossibility  and  must 
result  in  impairing  the  street  railway  service  and 
grievously  harming  the  people  and  business  of  the 
city.  These  considerations  do  not,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  present  any  ground  upon  which  a 
court  can  grant  relief,  for  it  has  power  only  to  de- 
clare the  law  and  apply  it.  A  sound  policy  forbids 
usurpation  by  the  court  of  governmental  power 
lodged  in  other  departments  of  the  government.  No 
power  inheres  in  a  court  either  to  make  contracts 
for  parties  or  to  absolve  them  from  the  effect  of 
their  contracts  when  the  parties  are  competent  in  law 
to  contract  and  no  fraud  intervenes  in  the  making 
thereof. 

"In  view  of  these  well-recognized  Hmitations  of 
the  court's  power,  I  can  only  suggest  that  the  present 
emergency,  likely  as  it  is  to  become  much  graver 
in  the  near  future,  calls  urgently  for  some  kind  of 
accommodation  or  temporary  compromise  between 
the  parties.  No  intimation  is  made  that  blame 
(Continued  on  page^i^)  ■ 
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Power  of   City  Council   to   Deal    With 
Rent  Profiteering' 

Opinion  Submitted  to  the  City  Couneil  of  Baldmore,  Md.*  by  City  Solicitor  S.  S.  Field 


Pursuant  to  your  resolution,  I  have  invited  informa- 
tion from  tenants  and  landlords  as  to  the  existence  and 
extent  of  profiteering  practices  on  the  part  of  land- 
lords, and  have  received  forty-four  communications 
from  tenants  alleging  increases  in  rents  ranging  from 
6  per  cent,  to  122  per  cent.,  and  have  received  four 
communications  from  landlords. 

In  addition,  I  have  examined  the  resolution  and  Act 
of  Congress  upon  the  same  subject,  with  relation  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  being  S.  J.  Res.  152  and  an  Act 
H.  R.  t)248. 

The  first  point  upon  which  you  wouM  desire  to  be 
advised  is  as  to  the  power  of  the  Council  to  take  action 
in  the  matter. 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  acted  with  reference  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  conclusive  of  this  ques- 
tion because  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  more  extensive  than  the  powers  of  the 
City  Council  over  Baltimore  City.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  over  the  State,  including 
Baltimore  City,  is  more  extensive  than  the  po>ver  of 
the  City  Council  within  Baltimore  City — so  much  so, 
that  the  Legislature  can  override,  if  it  chooses  to  do 
so,  any  action  taken  by  the  Council,  But,  upon  all 
legislation  which  comes  under  the  head  of  the  police 
power,  the  power  of  the  City  Council  is  very  broad  and 
sweeping.  The  language  of  our  charter  on  this  sub- 
ject is  found  on  page  25  of  the  revised  charter,  and  is 
as  follows : 

"To  pass  ordinances  for  preserving  order,  and  securing  prop- 
erty and  persons  from  violence,  danger  and  destruction,  pro- 
tecting the  public  and  city  property,  rights  and  privileges  from 
waste  or  encroachment,  and  for  promoting  the  great  interest 
and  insuring  >the  good  government  of  the  city.  To  have  and 
exercise  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  all  the 
power  commonly  known  as  the  police  power  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  State  has  or  could  exerdise  such  power  within 
said  limits." 

Court  Decisions  Affecting  the  Principles 
Involved 

Construing  this  section,  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
decided  that  the  Council  may  even  legislate  on  a  sub- 
ject within  the  police  power  where  the  State  has 
already  legislated;  and  while  the  Council  could  not 
make  that  lawful  which  a  State  law  declared  unlawful, 
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and  could  not  relieve  anyone  from  the  penalty  of  a 
State  law,  the  Council  can,  if  it  deems  necessary,  pun- 
ish a  given  offence  with  more  severe  penalties  than 
those  prescribed  by  a  State  law.  (Roosberg  vs.  State, 
III  Md.,  394-) 

The  Court  of  Appeals  also  decided  in  another  case 
that  the  act  of  the  City  Council  within  any  power 
granted  to  it  by  the  Legislature  has  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  an  act  of  the  Legislature  itself.  (Gould  vs. 
Baltimore  City,  120  Md.,  534.) 

Applying  these  principles,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
City  Council,  attempts  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  take 
advants^e  of  the  present  war  conditions  to  exact  un- 
reasonable advances  in  rents  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  reasonably  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare,  it 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  matter  within  the  police 
power  granted  to  the  City  Council,  and,  therefore,  a 
matter  upon  which  the  Council  could  act.  The  Council 
would,  of  course,  desire  to  be  fair  to  both  landlords 
and  tenants. 

It  is,  I  think,  conceded  that  until  recently  rents  have 
been  lower  in  Baltimore  City  than  in  other  cities  of 
like  size.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  scarcity  of  labor 
and  material  that  go  into  the  building  or  repairing  of 
houses  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
property,  and  that  any  repairs,  such  as  plumbing,  paint- 
ing, etc.,  which  the  landlords  are  called  upon  to  make 
cost  a  great  deal  more  now  than  they  did  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  present  war  conditions.  It  is  also 
true  that  all  the  laborers  and  mechanics  and  artisans 
of  various  kinds,  who  form  the  great  majority  of  the 
community,  are  getting  high  wages  and  are,  therefore, 
in  a  position  to  pay  a  reasonable  increase  in  rent. 

Federal  Government  Has  Restrained 
Profiteering 

The  weakness  of  human  nature,  however,  which 
tempts  man  to  take  advantage  of  war  conditions,  is 
evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  making  unlawful  profiteer- 
ing practices,  and  landlords  are  no  more  free  than 
other  classes  of  the  community  from  this  weakness  of 
human  nature. 

The  police  power,  broadly  speaking,  justifies  the  City 
Council,  wherever  the  Council  are  of  the~epinion  that 
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a  condition  exists  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare, 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  which  does  not  unreason- 
ably restrict  or  invade  the  private  rights  of  individuals. 

If  the  practice  on  the  part  of  landlords  of  demand- 
ing exorbitant  rents  exists  generally,  or  to  any  large 
extent,  it  would  be  attended  with  consequences,  in  my 
judgment,  so  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare  as  to 
justify  the  exercise  by  the  City  Council  of  the  police 
power  vested  in  the  Council  to  protect  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

At  this  time,  when  there  is  such  great  demand  for 
labor  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  things  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  would  be  little  short 
of  a  crime  for  landlords  to  be  permitted  by  unreason- 
able demands  to  enforce  in  any  general  or  wholesale 
way  the  removal  of  any  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, with  the  attendant  expense  and  labor  neces- 
sary for  such  general  removals.  Moreover,  the  public 
mind  is  to  some  extent  in  a  state  of  excitement  in  this 
time  of  war,  and  such  unreasonable  practices  on  the 
part  of  landlords  have  a  natural  tendency  to  provoke 
hot  blood  and  to  endanger  the  public  peace. 

How  An  Ordinance  May  Be  Drawn 
If  the  City  Council  finds  that  this  condition  exists 
in  the  community  to  an  extent  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, will  justify  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  to  rem- 
edy the  situation,  then,  in  my  judgment,  the  Council 
could  pass  an  ordinance  which  would  be  legal  and  valid 
along  the  following  lines : 

( 1 )  Setting  a  limit,  cither  in  the  way  of  a  percentage 
increase  over  the  pre-existing  rent,  or  a  maximum  per- 
centage of  return  on  the  market  value  of  the  property 
or  the  assessed  value  of  the  property. 

(2)  Creating  a  committee  or  board  which  could 
hear  controversies  between  landlords  and  tenants  as 
to  what  was  a  reasonable  rent  in  any  given  case,  with 
a  right  of  appeal  to  the  City  Court  and  a  right  to  a 
jury  trial,  and 

.(3)  Providing  that  upon  the  payment  or  tender  of 
such  rent  as  the  ordinance  might  declare  to  be  prima 
facie  reasonable,  the  tenant  should  have  the  right  to 
continue  in  possession  of  the  premises  pending  any 
hearing  before  the  committee  or  the  board,  or  the 
final  disposition  of  the  question  upon  appeal  to  the 
City  Court,  and,  during  that  time,  suspending  the 
power  of  any  Justice  of  the  People's  Court,  or  of  any 
court,  to  pass  any  order  evicting  or  compelling  the 
tenants  to  remove. 

In  my  judgment,  the  action  of  State  legislatures,  in- 


cluding our  own  Le^slature,  in  suspending  for  a  lim- 
ited time  the  right  to  proceed  in  court  for  the  col- 
lection of  debts  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  L^isla- 
ture,  the  public  welfare  justified  such  action,  is  a  suffi- 
cient precedent  for  an  action  of  the  Council  suspend- 
ing for  the  time  the  right  of  a  landlord  to  recover 
possession  of  a  premises,  conditioned  upon  a  tenani 
paying  during  that  time  a  reasonable  rent,  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Council,  the  public  welfare  justifies 
such  action. 


Decision  of  United  States  District.  Judge  West- 

enhaver  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Street 

Railway  Fare  Rate  Case 

(Continued  from  page  242) 
attaches  to  either,  much  less  that  one  more  than  the 
other  is  at  fault,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
present  situation  is  due  to  the  rapid  and  unexpected 
evolution  of  uncontrollable  events;  but  some  kind 
of  a  modus  vivendi  fair  to  both  and  to  endure  at 
least  for  the  period  of  the  war  should  be  agreed  to 
in  order  that  loss  to  both  may  be  prevented  and  the 
public  mind  may  not  be  distracted  by  a  street  railway 
war  when  engrossed  in  problems  of  a  foreign  war. 
If  something  is  not  done  no  ^ft  of  prophecy  is 
required  to  foresee  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
national  War  Labor  Board  will  be  acted  upon, 
namely,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  its  armed  forces  by  virtue  of 
the  power  inherent  in  his  office  and  conferred  by 
Congress,  will  seize  and  operate  the  street  railway 
at  rates  yet  to  be  fixed.  Such  a  shifting  of  duty 
and  of  responsibility  would  not  be  creditable  to  the 
people  of  a  self-governing  city,  nor  to  the  business 
management  of  an  efficient  public  service  corpora- 
tion." 
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Housing  Corporation  Policy  with  Regard 
to  Local  Needs 

Defined  By  Board  President 

Communities  Should  Render  Aid — Cities  Profiting  by  War  Work  Must  Exhaust  Their  Own 
Building  Resources  Before  U.  S.  Will  Give  Assistance 


The  Department  of  Labor  authorizes  the  following: 

Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  president,  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  relative  to  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation : 

The  desire  of  the  government  that  all  building  not 
required  for  essential  war  purposes  should  be  sus- 
pended during  the  period  of  the  war,  except  in  the  rare 
cases  where  a  new  building  is  indispensable  to  the 
health  and  protection  of  our  civil  population,  was 
made  clear  to  the  public  by  the  War  Industries  Board 
as  long  ago  as  last  March.  That  policy  remains  un- 
changed. 

With  forced  expansion  of  many  industries  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  them  by  war  necessities,  and 
the  consequent  concentration  of  large  numbers  of 
newly  recruited  employees,  a  serious  shortage  of  houses 
for  workers  exists  in  particular  industrial  centers,  and 
the  proper  housing  of  those  workers  is  an  important 
war  need. 

State  and  Local  Help 

The  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  created 
to  study  and  ameliorate  such  conditions,  believes  that 
State  and  local  bodies  can  contribute  in  many  ways  the 
help  sorely  needed.  We  ask  publicity  in  order  to  re- 
move certain  misunderstandings  which  have  developed 
as  to  the  exact  function  of  this  corporation.  Many 
communities  have  the-  impression  that  an  unlimited 
national  fund  for  housing  has  been  voted.  Some  even 
imagine  that  this  fund  will  be  apportioned  without  a 
critical  scrutiny  of  conditions  in  the  locality  seeking 
aid,  and  without  consideration  of  alternatives.  That  is 
a  misconception. 

The  Federal  Government  will  build  houses  for  war 
workers  only  as  a  measure  of  final  relief.  Not  until 
every  community  concerned  has  exhausted  its  own  re- 
sources should  national  aid  be  sought  or  will  it  be 
granted. 

The  need  of  the  Government  for  materials,  trans- 
portation, and  especially  for  man  power  is  incompatible 
with  the  normal  amount  of  new  construction  both  in 


regions  where  war  work  is  being  done  and  elsewhere. 
This  general  condition  should  be  taken  into  account 
where  the  need  of  housing  has  become  urgent,  and  ap^ 
peals  be  made  that  citizens,  whatever  their  prior  cus- 
toms, open  their  houses  to  boarders,  except  where  there 
are  adolescent  children.  Patriotism  demands  this  with 
other  sacrifices.  Furthermore,  all  available  buildings 
should  be  converted  to  provide  reasonable  housing 
facilities  for  war  workers. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  urged  that  communi- 
ties which  have  profited  by  war  orders  may  also  well 
spend  some  of  their  new  earnings  upon  homes  for 
working  people.  Again,  transportation  should  be  im- 
proved where  by  so  doing  workers  in  outlying  towns 
can  be  brought  to  the  industries  in  the  localities 
affected  by  a  housing  shortage. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  Housing  Corpora- 
tion will  not  expend  Government  funds  to  build  war 
houses  except  upon  the  request  of  that  department  of 
the  Government  which  is  interested  in  the  products 
manufactured  in  the  community  in  question.  Where 
a  community  with  war  contracts  complains  of  a  hous- 
ing famine,  but  has  made  no  effort  itself  to  r«nedy  the 
situation,  further  Government  contracts  will  assuredly 
be  withheld. 

The  United  States  Housing  Corporation  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  lend  financial  assistance  to  private 
enterprises.  It  is,  however,  deeply  interested  in  and 
wishes  to  encourage  any  undertakings  calculated  to 
relieve  the  housing  situation  for  workers  in  essential 
industries  where  the  need  for  such  relief  is  urgent; 
where  the  cost  to  the  workmen  for  such  houses,  either 
on  a  rental  or  setting  basis,  is  well  within  their  means, 
and  where  the  character  of  the  housing  proposal 
measured  up  to  the  standards  established  by  this  cor- 
poration. 

Approval  of  Projects 

To  this  end,  a  policy  has  been  formulated,  under 
which  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  after  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  merits  of  each  case,  will 
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undertake  to  obtain  official  approval  of  a  project  and 
thereby  secure  for  it  the  benefits  of  priority  orders, 
should  they  be  required,  clearance  and  transportation 
of  materials  and  such  other  assistance  as  it  is  deemed 
proper  and  expedient  to  render,  to  assure  the  prompt 
completion  of  the  work. 

To  secure  the  approval  of  this  corporation  it  will  be 
necessary  for  a  concern  or  individual  to  make  inde- 
pendent arrangements  for  the  complete  financing  of  a 
housing  project  and  agree  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 


undertaking  to  comply  with  such  stipulations  as  this 
corporation  will  impose.  Should  the  above  outlined 
pohcy  suggest  to  private  interests  a  basis  of  co-opera- 
tion, whereby  the  urgent  need  of  housing  for  workers 
in  essential  war  industries '  can  be  met,  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation  will  give  thorough  con- 
sideration to  proposals.  All  correspondence  or  re- 
quests for  personal  interviews  should  be  directed  to 
the  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  613  G  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


How  Local  Councils  of  Defense  Can  Use 
and  Help  Home  Demonstration  Work 


A'^ 


Br  Anne  Hauser 

'  Jersey  Slate  Home  Deiiioiistration  Leader 


"The  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  has  appointed 
in  each  State  a  State  Director  of  Extension  and  a  State 
Leader  of  Home  Demonstration  Agents,  and  such 
assistants  as  seem  advisable.  This  agent  and  her  assist- 
ants are  experts  in  the  field  of  home  economics,  and 
are  maintained  jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and 
local  governments  to  teach  domestic  science  to  adult 
women.  Their  work  covers  every  line  of  conserva- 
tion possible  in  the  home.  A  Home  Demonstration 
agent  can  be  had  in  any  county  or  city  which  will  fur- 
nish reasonable  financial  support  and  enough  popular 
support  to  make  the  work  worth  while,  and  will  extend 
her  services  to  any  community  through  local  volunteer 
leaders." 

The  National  Government  places  a  high  value  upon 
the  work  of  home  demonstration  agents.  We  now  have 
trained  women  doing  such  work  in  a  number  of  cities 
and  counties  in  New  Jersey,  but  we  have  not  had  the 
financial  support  that  is  necessary  to  carry  on  this 
work  in  all  the  cities  and  counties  where  we  feel  it 
could  be  made  of  real  benefit  to  the  people.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  pays  the  salary  of 
the  workers,  and  has  made  an  appropriation  large 
enough  to  place  a  home  demonstration  agent  in  every 
county  of  the  State  and  also  in  every  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  40,000. 

The  mission  of  the  home  demonstration  agent  is  to 
give  to  the  women  in  the  homes  of  the  different  coun- 
ties and  cities  the  latest  information  which  will  help 
them  in  managing  their  homes  in  the  most  economical 
way  possible  under  present  conditions.     These  trained 


workers  meet  with  the  housekeepers  in  groups,  or  indi- 
vidually in  homes,  and  give  helpful  suggestions  and  in- 
formation along  the  lines  of  food,  clothing,  household 
management,  and  household  accounts.  In  all  this  work 
we  are  carrying  out  all  the  recommendations  that  are 
being  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration. 

In  order  to  secure  a  home  demonstration  agent,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  have  the  county  or  city  provide 
an  office  with  stenographic  help  and  also  money  for  all 
the  other  local  expenses  that  are  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work,  such  as  expenses  incurred  for  demonstration 
materials,  for  demonstration  equipment,  for  trans- 
portation of  equipment  from  place  to  place,  and  for 
transportation  of  agent.  The  amount  of  money  needed 
as  a  guarantee  by  a  city  for  this  work  is  $500.  The 
amount  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  county  should  be  some- 
what larger,  because  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  Ford 
car  for  the  transportation  of  the  home  demonstration 
agent. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Local  Council  of  Defense 
in  each  city  help  to  plan  the  work  of  the  home  demon- 
stration agent,  so  that  the  largest  number  of  house- 
wives possible  may  be  reached,  and  also  take  up  the 
matter  of  providing  for  the  local  expenses,  and  thus 
make  it  possible  for  every  city  and  county  to  secure  the 
advantages  the  government  is  offering. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  by  getting  in 
touch  with  the  Home  Economics  Extension  Depart- 
ment, New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  /"^  i 
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THE  WAR  AND  THE  MAKING  OF 
PUBLIC  OPINION 

{Continued  from  page  232) 

of  such  representation  is  "that  organizations  repre- 
sented on  this  committee  should  definitely  regard  the 
winning  of  the  war  as  their  primary  concern,  that  they 
should  be  national  in  scope  and  activity,  and  that  they 
should  either  be  carrying  on  patriotic  speaking  cam- 
paigns or  have  organized  audiences  throughout  the 
country  available  for  patriotic  education."  The  fol- 
lowing organizations  are  now  represented:  American 
Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy,  League  for 
National  Unity,  National  Community  Center  Associa- 
tion, Knights  of  Columbus,  International  Lyceum 
Association,  National  Committee  of  Patriotic  and  De- 
fense Societies,  National  War  Work  Council  Y.  M, 
C.  A.,  National  Security  League,  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
International  Association  of  Rotary  Clubs,  Open 
Forum,  Church  Peace  Union,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  Washington  we  are 
attempting  to  further  in  every  State.  We  are  all 
members  of  various  organizations  created  for  various 
purposes ;  but  it  is  now  the  primary  business  of  every 
organization  and  individual  to  win  this  war  and  to 
enable  America  to  accomplish  those  things  for  which 
she  went  into  the  struggle.  This  can  be  done  most 
effectively  by  creating  within  each  State  under  the 
State  Councils  of  Defense  a  speakers'  bureau  repre- 
senting all  the  governmental  divisions,  all  educational 
forces,  men  and  women  together. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  the  war  which  need  to 
be  emphasized  before  people  who  are  responsible  for 
the  making  of  public  opinion.  I  believe  that  Germany 
wilted  the  war,  that  Germany  made  war  upon  us  long 
before  we  accepted  that  fact.  But  who  was  it  that 
made  the  public  opinion  which,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  President,  finally  carried  us  into  the  stru^le? 
It  was  our  leaders  of  public  opinion,  men  and  women 
who  had  come  to  accept  the  contention  of  the  French 
and  English  that  this  was  a  war  for  all  the  funda- 
mentals of  civilization,  and  that  if  we  allowed  the  great 
democracies  of  the  world  to  go  down  in  ruin  our  turn 
would  come  next.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  a  majority 
of  the  country  was  opposed  to  a  declaration  of  war 
in  April,  1917,  but  it  is  true  that  for  weeks  before  that 
time  the  people  who  felt  that  the  war  was  inevitable, 
who  urged  preparedness,  were  these  same  men  and 
women.     In  a  war  for  which  our  intelligencta  are  so 
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largely  responsible  these  leaders  of  public  opinion 
must  see  to  it  that  America  keeps  steadfast  to  her  task. 

Wars  heretofore  have  been  won  and  lost  by  armies, 
by  a  small  percentage  of  the  population.  An  autocratic 
government  or  irresponsible  monarch  could  carry  a 
country  into  a  war  againSt  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
But  this  is  not  a  battle  of  armies,  it  is  a  warfare  of 
nations.  We  shall  come  to  the  same  basis  as  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  mobilization  of  the  entire  man 
and  woman  power  of  the  nation.  Armies  oftentimes 
have  lived  off  the  country  through  which  they  were 
passing.     That  is  impossible  to-day. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  everything 
these  boys  of  ours  abroad  use  must  come  from  Amer- 
ica— munitions,  food,  clothing?  And  all  this  must  go 
by  the  submarine-infested  ferry  across  the  North 
Atlantic.  And  our  armies  and  our  allies  will  not  be 
fed  and  clothed — indeed,  the  war  will  not  be  won  by 
a  mere  majority  of  the  American  people,  but  only  if 
the  overwhelming  majority  are  willing  to  undergo  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Before  the  war  it  was  the  prerogative  of  every  cit- 
izen to  express  his  views  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
country  should  go  to  war.  But  the  time  comes  when 
a  democracy  makes  up  its  mind,  and  every  believer  in 
a  representative  system  of  government  must  accept  the 
decision  as  if  he  himself  had  been  sitting  in  Congress 
and  voting  for  the  war.  The  government  has  un- 
doubted power  in  war-time  to  force  unity  and  co- 
operation behind  the  war  program.  How  far  a  policy 
of  suppression  should  go  I  do  not  undertake  to  say,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  democracy  can  function  prop- 
erly which  uses  only  that  method. 

If  a  large  minority  hold  views  opposed  to  those  of 
the  majority  a  policy  of  ruthless  suppression  cannot 
be  effective.  In  war-time,  of  course,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  put  a  limit  to  some  things,  and  people 
who  are  seditious  must  be  put  where  they  cannot  do 
harm.  But,  however  much  suppression  may  be  neces- 
sary, along  with  it  must  go  the  positive  task  of  edu- 
cating the  masses  of  the  people  as  to  the  real  reasons 
for  the  war  and  the  part  which  they  can  play  in  it. 

It  is  our  great  opportunity  to  interpret  to  our  fellow- 
citizens  the  issues  of  this  war.  If  you  will  think  back 
along  the  somewhat  tortuous  path  you  have  come  in 
your  thinking  to  a  whole-hearted  support  of  this  war 
you  will  appreciate  how  many  of  your  acquaintances 
have  fallen  at  every  stopping  place  on  that  road.  Some 
-have  remained  behind  because  of  wrong-headedncss 
and  disbelief  in  America.     But  many  have  dropped  by 
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the  wayside  through  rehgious  belief,  through  sympathy 
for  the  old  country,  through  theories  of  non-resistance, 
through  bitterness  over  social  injustice.  If  you  will 
think  back  over  your  own  path  you  may  be  more  sym- 
pathetic with  those  who  think  and  move  more  slowly. 

There  seem  to  me  to  have  been  four  stages  in  the 
progress  of  thought  of  intelligent  Americans  since 
August  I,  1914.  The  first  stage  was  consternation  that 
the  war  had  come  at  all.  We  had  come  to  believe  that 
wars  were  things  of  the  past  and  the  dawn  of  universal 
peace  was  at  hand.  In  amazement,  therefore,  during 
that  tirst  summer  we  questioned  those  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions which  we  believed  had  been  created  to  make 
war  impossible.  We  discussed  the  responsibility  of 
the  leaders  of  Christianity,  and  asked  why,  eighteen 
centuries  after  the  message  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
we  Christians  had  not  been  able  to  create  the  mind 
and  the  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  international 
difficulties. 

We  asked  why  the  financial  leaders  of  the  world, 
who  had  been  claiming  that  the  interdependence  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life  had  made  wars  obsolete, 
had  been  unable  to  prevent  the  stru^le.  We  arraigned 
before  the  bar  of  our  public  opinion  the  Socialist  move- 
ment because  the  workers  of  the  world  had  not,  by  a 
special  strike,  made  recourse  to  arms  impossible.  We 
were  distressed  to  find  that  all  these  friends  of  peace 
had  proved  inadequate  to  prevent  or  defer  the  war. 

Then  came  the  period  in  which  we  tried  to  find  in 
the  person  of  a  single  individual  the  cause  of  the  war. 
According  to  our  prejudices,  it  was  either  the  Kaiser 
or  the  Czar  or  Sir  Edward  Grey  or  Poincare  who  was 
responsible.  But  no  such  struggle  as  this  can  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  mere  personality.  We  began  to 
realize  that  each  of  the  nations  at  war  had  what 
seemed  to  it  a  legitimate  reason  for  entrance ;  that  each 
put  forth  what  seemed  to  it  a  valid  claim  to  sit  in  the 
sun.  We  came  to  explain  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
Entente  Allies  and  the  Central  Empires  in  terms  of 
gec^aphy  and  economics,  and  to  excuse  our  own  de- 
tachment by  insisting  that  this  was  a  war  for  selfish 
ends. 

In  this  third  period  we  conceived  the  war  as  a  con- 
sequence of  international  rivalries  with  which  we  were 
in  nowise  concerned,  and  as  a  result  of  national  aspira- 
tions over  which  we  had  no  control.  It  was  due  to 
Russia's  struggle  for  a  port;  to  Austria's  attempt  to 
secure  a  foothold  on  the  Aegean ;  to  Servia's  desire  for 
an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic ;  to  Italy's  demand  for  Italia 
Irredenta ;  to  France's  insistence  on  her  claim  to  the 
lost  provinces;  to  Germany's  fight  for  a  place  in  the 
sun ;  to  England's  fear  of  losing  the  control  of  the  sea. 


American  public  opinion  entered  its  fourth  stage 
with  the  ^growing  consciousness  that  the  United  States 
herself  was  menaced  by  the  success  of  Germany;  that 
international  law  meant  nothing  to  the  rulers  of  Ger- 
many; that  democracy  was  doomed  if  Germany  won 
the  war.  We  came  more  and  more  to  believe  the  con- 
tention of  the  English  and  French  that  they  were  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  civilization.  The  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  came  so  suddenly  that  Amer- 
icans would  perhaps  have  not  backed  up  that  vigorous 
protest  which  we  alt  now  see  ought  to  have  been  made 
then  and  there. 

Germany's  attitude  of  mind,  her  ruthlessness  of 
spirit,  her  contention  that  treaties  were  mere  scraps 
of  paper,  her  violations  of  international  law,  and  her 
unwillingness  to  abide  by  any  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare where  they  conflicted  with  her  own  needs  and 
desires,  finally  made  it  evident  that  this  is  our  stru^lc 
quite  as  much  as  that  of  any  nation  of  the  world.  So 
long  as  the  present  rulers  of  Germany  are  in  control 
of  the  military  resources  of  the  Central  Empires  Ger- 
many is  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  every  democracy.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
a  world  under  the  domination  of  the  ideals  a  victorious 
Germany  would  impose. 

It  is  this  interpretation  of  the  war  that  you  are 
called  upon  to  spread  in  every  comer  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  schoolhouses  and  churches,  through  labor 
unions  and  lodges,  before  industrial  groups  and  com- 
mercial organizations.  Let  us  give  the  necessary  time 
and  attention  to  an  analysis  of  the  situation,  so  that 
we  may  secure  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  people 
of  this  State  for  our  war  program. 

Let  us  insist  everywhere  that  our  religious,  philan- 
thropic, and  educational  institutions  shall  be  kept  in 
full  force  and  eflliciency.  Let  us  adopt  as  the  inspir- 
ation of  our  task  a  paraphrase  of  Lincoln's  second  in- 
augural address,  written  in  the  midst  of  our  greatest 
war  up  to  that  time ; 

Both  parties  deprecated  war,  but  Germany  would 
make  war  rather  than  let  democracy  survive,  and 
America  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish. 
And  the  war  came.  Yet,  if  God  wills  it  that  it 
continue  until  our  wealth  shall  be  sunk  and  all  our 
blood  be  spilled,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
so  still  it  must  be  said:  "The  judgments  of  the  Lord 
are  true  and  righteous  altogether."  "With  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  called  to  do,  from  which 
we  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations."  ■ 
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Reconstruction 


Preparedness  for  after-war  conditions  is  being  ap- 
preciated as  of  vital  importance  in  holding  some  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  changes  which  are  taking  place. 
While  Qo  efforts  should  be  relaxed  to  quickly  win  the 
war,  yet  the  experience  of  our  Allies  shows  that  even 
though  peace  may  not  come  for  years,  it  is  none  too 
soon  to  prepare  plans,  especially  on  the  part  of  those 
who  having  done  all  they  can  to  help  the  war  still  have 
some  time  and  enei^  to  spare  for  other  important 
work. 

While  reconstruction  will  be  primarily  a  duty  of  the 
national  government,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  that  there  are  many  important  mat- 
ters which  must  be  left  to  state,  municipal  and  private 
agencies.  Each  civic  division  has  tts  obligations  and 
opportunities. 

In  particular  each  city  has  large  duties,  among  these 
being  not  only  the  proper  reception  of  the  returning 
soldiers,  but  also  co-operation  in  securing  suitable  and 
prompt  employment  for  the  men  and  women  who 
may  be  thrown  out  of  work.  More  than  this,  it  should 
take  advantage  of  the  changing  conditions  to  promote 
needed  developments. 

It  is  possible  that  with  the  somewhat  sudden  stop- 
page of  governmental  contracts  there  may  be  large 
numbers  of  people  unemployed.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  usually  need  of  public  works,  such  as  exten- 
sion of  street  paving,  building  of  water  works  and 
sewers,  and  improvement  of  housing  conditions.  The 
preparation  for  such  undertaking  requires  time, 
and  the  preparation  of  these  should  begin  at  once, 
so  that  when  the  emergency  arises  it  may  be  possible 
to  start  work  effectively  and  economically. 

There  are  also  many  other  improvements  which  are 
to  be  considered  in  each  center  of  population,  such  as 
the  development  of  a  far-reaching  civic  policy  and  of 
definite  ideals;  the  providing  of  community  centers; 
the  enlargement  of  educational  facilities ;  the  perfect- 
ing of  employment  methods ;  improvement  of  finance ; 
better  fire  protection ;  safe  guarding  of  food  supplies ; 
perpetuation  of  home  gardens,  growing  out  of  the 
experience  with  war  gardens;  better  health  and  sani- 
tation; diffusion  of  information  on  public  affairs;  pro- 
viding play  grounds  and  public  works. 

Various  organizations,  public  and  private,  appre- 
ciating these  needs  and  opportunities,  have  already 
begun  to  study  these  matters,  others  have  them  under 
consideration.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  on 
Reconstruction  Problems  to  bring  together  information 


concerning  all  of  these  agencies  and  activities  in  order 
that  the  National  Research  Council  may  have  imme- 
diately available  full  facts  as  to  the  ground  being 
covered  and  to  diffuse  this  information  to  all  inter- 
ested.— Toledo  City  Journal. 


Fourteen  States  Bar  German 

Fourteen  States  have  abolished  the  teaching  of 
the  German  language  in  schools  and  the  campaign  to 
abolish  German  is  under  good  headway  in  sixteen  other 
States,  according  to  a  report  made  public  by  the  Amer- 
ican Defense  Society.  • 

"Many  cities  in  the  sixteen  States,"  the  report  says,' 
"have  already  thrown  German  out  of  their  Schools,  but 
the  State  ttself  has  not  taken  decisive  action.  The 
honor  roll  of  States  which  have  abohshed  German  en- 
tirely reads:  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
and  West  Virginia. 

"The  cities  which  have  thrown  German  out  of  the 
schools  are  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Penn. ; 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Passaic, 
N.  J. ;  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  Bayonne,  N.  J. ;  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. ;  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  Pawling,  N.  Y. ;  Alton, 
III. ;  Champaign,  111. ;  Charleroi,  Penn. ;  Eugene,  Ore. ; 
St.  Mary's,  Penn. ;  Qiffside  Park,  N.  J. ;  Quakertown, 
Penn.,  and  Glen  Cove,  L,  I. 

"The  States  which  now  have  under  consideration 
the  abolishing  of  the  teaching  of  German  are  Arizona,  • 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin." 

leichini  a!  Gcrmin  hai  been  dUcontimicd  In  Ihe 

Psssiic,  Rm!iw»j,"'w^ii  ircHxike"'' 7™°!)"^?! leVwii,  ™rs  "y 
hingion,  Ncwirli  unlLI  ihe  nmr  is  over,  and  Ke«rnr.     Olher 

w  Jersey  Stile  Boird  of  Educalion  his  uHBDimauilr  pUKd  a 
r(  commend  it  ion  lo  exclude  everylhini  Germmn  from  the  public 
Loul  board!  ire  eipecled  lo  follow  ibe  recomniendation.     The 

ecommended  lo  exclude  anything  and  everylhing  ihai  direclly 
tly  tends   to  ettabliih  German   propaganda  or   exiitli  Cermln 


President  Wilson  on  the  School  in  War  Time 
In  a  recent  letter  to  Secretary  Lane  expressing  his 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Education's  plan  for  an  ed- 
ucational campaign  this  summer  and  fall.  President 
Wilson  said,  in  The  American  City: 
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"I  am  pleased  to  know  that,  despite  the  unusual  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  our  people  by  the  war,  they  have 
maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of  edu- 
cation so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this 
should  be  continued  throughout  the  war,  and  that,  in 
so  far  as  the  draft  law  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools, 
high  schools  or  colleges  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest 
importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
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national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over. 

"So  long  as  the  war  continues  there  will  be  constant, 
need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  and  the  most  thorough  training  for  war  ser- 
vice in  many  lines.  After  the  war  there  will  be  urgent 
need,  not  only  for  trained  leadership,  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social,  and  civic  life,  but  for 
a  very  high  average  of  intelligence  and  preparation  on 
the  part  of  all  the  people." 


THE  WORK  OF  STATE      COUNCILS  OF  DEFENSE 

(Continued  from  page  234) 


upon  State  Councils  to  carry  them  out.  They  were 
requested  to  see  that  each  retail  merchant  doing  a 
vehicle  delivery  business  was  reached  with  the  in- 
formation on  the  matter  prepared  by  the  board  and 
induced  to  put  the  recommendations  into  operation. 
The  specific  recommendations  were:  i.  One  delivery  a 
day  over  each  route.  2,  The  establishment  of  ■  co- 
operative delivery  systems  wherever  possible,  especi- 
ally in  small  and  medium  sized  cities  and  towns.  3. 
The  limiting  of  the  privilege  of  returning  merchandise 
to  three  days.  4.  The  adoption  by  merchants  of  plans 
to  curtail  special  deliveries  and  C.  O.  D.  orders. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  was  no  small  task,  to 
effect  this  big  change  in  the  matter  of  doing  retail 
business.  Many  merchants  have  attributed  their  suc- 
cess to  building  up  a  reputation  for  service  of  ex- 
cessive and  duplicating  deliveries,  many  of  the  articles 
delivered  being,  very  often,  so  small  as  to  yield  a  profit 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  delivery  of  the  article. 
The  retail  merchants  of  the  country  were  doing,  before 
the  war,  a  delivery  business  far  in  excess  of  what  was 
required  by  the  needs  of  the  communities,  and  the  con- 
sumers had  to  bear  the  cost.  Now  the  distribution  of 
commodities  by  the  retail  distributing  agencies  of  the 
nation  is  placed  on  a  much  more  efficient  and  econom- 
ical basis  and  promises  not  only  to  be  permanent  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  but  to  be  extended  and  improved,  and 
that  particular  part  of  the  business  of  our  country  per- 
manently better  managed. 

FIRE    PREVENTION 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  proved 
that  the  needs  for  conservation  rendered  this  a  favor- 
able time  for  carrying  on  an  educational  propaganda 
among  the  people  to  prevent  unnecessary  fire  losses, 
which  annually  run  into  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  United  States.  They  have  shown  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  fire  losses  might  be  prevented  by  the  exer- 


cise of  simple  and  easy  plans  of  care  ^nd  foresight. 
Their  plan  was  endorsed  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  and  the  State  Councils  were  requested  to  give 
their  endorsement  and  lend  their  support  to  the  board 
in  securing  the  adoption  of  their  recommendations  by 
manufacturers  and  other  large  insurers.  Further 
efforts  to  prevent  fire  losses  have  been  made  in  many 
cases  by  State  Councils  by  insisting  that  better  methods 
of  fire  fighting  be  provided  by  municipalities,  co- 
operation in  the  use  of  apparatus  by  adjoining  or  near- 
by municipalities,  and  general  publicity  and  education 
regarding  proper  methods  of  fire  prevention. 


It  is  apparent  that  the  war  places  a  premium  on 
human  life  barely  recognized,  and  rarely  exercised, 
before.  The  startling  revelations  made  by  the  draft 
with  regard  to  the  physical  incapacity  of  a  proportion 
of  the  male  citizens  of  draft  age,  much  too  large  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  also  indicate  physical  in- 
capacity in  a  large  percentage  not  touched  by  the  draft., 
which,  if  not  seriously  alarming,  must  nevertheless 
give  concern  to  all  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  at  heart.  Therefore,  the  national  council  has 
endeavored  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  conservation  of 
human  life  and  to  promote  such  activity  as  will  insure 
better  and  more  virile  generations  of  Americans  in  the 
future.  Splendid  efforts  are  being  made  to  aid  in  this 
matter  by  eliminating  and  preventing  diseases  in  tfie 
army,  but  we  are  concerned  here  with  only  such 
efforts,  which  may  be  considered  civic  in  character, 
among  the  civilian  population.  This  includes  all 
increased  efforts  in  the  matter  of  public  health 
and  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Aside  from 
the  accelerated  activity  of  the  regular  public 
health  service  of  the  Nation  and  States,  the  National 
Defense  Council  has  instituted  efforts  in  this 
direction,   for   the  perforniance  of  which  ibey   have 
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depended  upon  State  Councils,  which  will  undoubtedly 
aid  greatly  in  promoting  better  health  and  maintain- 
ing the  citizens  of  the  nation  in  better  physical  con- 
dition. The  regular  health  departments  in  many  States 
have  been  the  best  co-operating  agencies  of  State 
Councils  in  carrying  on  these  activities,  and  the  work 
has  resulted  in  securing  a  support  for  health  depart- 
ments which  they  have  long  desired,  and  has  forced  a 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  matters  which  the 
health  authorities  can  teach  that  previously  were  un- 
heeded. 

A  large  number  of  States  have  carried  on  campaigns 
against  venereal  diseases  and  made  other  efforts  to  in- 
hibit the  spread  of  these  diseases  among  the  civilian 
population  comparable  to  the  efforts  along  the  same 
lines  as  applied  to  the  Army.  In  Oklahoma  they  had  a 
"Social  Hygiene  Sunday."  In  New  Jersey  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  1918  Legislature  which  considerably  en- 
larged the  powers  of  control  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health  over  venereal  diseases,  giving  them  the 
power  to  isolate  persons  suffering  therefrom.  The 
Colorado  council,  co-operating  with  its  State  Board  of 
Health,  has  perfected  a  plan  for  the  proper  care  of 
tuberculous  soldiers  upon  their  return.  The  whole 
movement  few  increased  health  activities  bas  resulted 
in  such  encouragement  for  the  appointment  of  full- 
time  health  officers  that  it  is  probable  that  few  com- 
munities will  fail  to  appoint  such  officers  in  the  near 
future. 

The  matter  of  physical  welfare  is  one  which  can 
best  be  b^un,  if  not  with  those  yet  unborn,  at  least 
with  those  who  have  just  seen  the  light  of  day.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  men 
discharged  under  the  draft  for  physical  defects  could 
have  been  made  physically  fit  by  proper  attention  in 
their  childhood.  Accordingly,  the  National  Defense 
Council,  through  the  child  welfare  committee  of  the 
medical  section  of  its  general  medical  board,  has  form- 
ulated an  elaborate  plan  for  child  welfare.  The 
woman's  committee  of  the  council  has  been  charged 
directly  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  this  program  is 


followed  by  all  States.  The  program  covers  a  year's 
activity  as  the  necessary  preliminary  work  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  proper  childhood  welfare  efforts,  and  the 
year  which  began  April  6,  1918,  has  been  designated 
as  "Children's  Year."  In  some  few  States  this  work 
is  not  yet  well  started,  but  twenty-nine  States  have 
already  reported  preparations  for  launching  the  cam- 
paign in  accordance  with  the  program.  This  gives 
promise  of  results  of  a  civic  nature  in  the  matter  of 
the  improved  physique  and  the  general  health  of  com- 
ing citizens  that  will  improve  the  nation  immeasurably. 

OTHER  CONSERVATION  EFFORTS. 

Such  other  conservation  projects  as  the  saving  of 
wood  ashes  to  secure  potash  to  be  used  as  fertilizer, 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Connecticut  Council, 
and  the  extermination  of  pests  of  various  kinds  have 
been  effectively  carried  out.  In  New  Mexico  a  cam- 
paign has  been  conducted  to  exterminate  wolves,  coy- 
otes, bobcats,  prairie  dogs,  rats,  and  other  noxious  and 
destructive  animals.  The  California  Council  has  made 
war  upon  rats  and  ground  squirrels.  They  designated 
a  week  as  "Squirrel  Week,"  and  issued  instructions  as 
to  the  best  means  of  eliminating  them.  The  dog  has 
come  in  for  considerable  blame  for  the  meagemess  of 
sheep  raising.  It  has  been  found  that  sheep  raising 
in  a  number  of  States  is  practicably  impossible,  on  any 
substantial  scale,  because  of  the  large  number  of  dogs. 

There  are  few  wasteful  and  inefficient  processes  in 
our  ways  of  doing  things  not  now  under  scrutiny  and 
attempts  at  the  correction  and  elimination  of  wiiich 
will  not  be  made  by  the  forces  now  in  operation  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 

PUBLICITY 

Publicity  has  undoubtedly  been  (ised  to  more  civic 
advantage  than  ever  before.  It  was  early  conceived 
by  the  National  Defense  Council  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  that  the  morale  of  our  fighting 
forces  could  only  be  kept  up  by  a  proper  morale  at 
home,  and  publicity  as  a  means  of  enlisting  the  solid 


PATRIOTISM  AT  HOME 

"Patriotiam  ia  not  a  war  measure ;  nor  does  it  last  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  It  b^an 
before  the  war  and  it  will  last  after  the  war.  ...  1  would  like  to  begin  by  reminding  you  of  this 
very  close  connection  between  war  work  and  the  work  wfiich  goes  on  year  by  year  and  day  by  day 
of  trying  to  make  our  cities  better  places  to  live  in."— Mrs.  H.  P.  Plumthb,  Sec'y  of  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross. 
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support  of  the  public  and  keeping  public  opinion  in- 
formed on  war  activities  has  been  considered  a  most 
vital  part  of  the  war  prc^am.  Here  the  State  Coun- 
cils have  carried  on  work  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  However,  the  work  has  been  done 
with  the  approval  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
national  council.  One  of  the  first  of  these  activities 
was  the  effectuation  of  oi^nizations  of  "Four-Minute 
Men."  Their  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  ex- 
tended comment.  Suffice  to  say  strong  organizations 
of  Four-Minute  Men  have  been  effected  in  practically 
every  State,  and  there  are  something  over  50,000  such 
speakers  in  the  United  States.  State  Councils  were  the 
instruments  through  which  these  State  organizations 
were  effected.  These  State  organizations  are  most 
thorough  and  satisfactory,  each  being  under  a  State 
chairman,  and  each  local  organization  under  a  local 
chairman.  Each  of  the  50,000  speakers  receives  regu- 
larly the  same  instructions  and  information  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  which  enables  each 
man  to  present  a  standardized  speech. 

Twenty-five  State  Councils  have  oi^nized  State 
speakers'  bureaus  to  furnish  speakers  on  war  and 
patriotic  subjects.  The  work  of  such  bureaus  has 
been  quite  extensive  and  to  the  same  degree  educa- 
tional. One  of  the  best  instances  of  effective  work  in 
this  field  is  in  Indiana,  where  the  bureau  issued  a 
speaker's  syllabus,  giving  instructions  to  all  speakers 
both  on  effective  speaking  and  on  the  particular  war 
subjects  about  which  they  were  to  speak. 

Motion  pictures  as  a  means  of  publicity  has  not 
been  overlooked  by  State  Councils.  Taking  the  lead 
from  the  division  of  films  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  secure  films  from  this  division,  a  number  of  councils 
have  presented  war  pictures  to  the  people  in  even  the 
small  villages  and  rural  districts.  The  Texas  council 
made  a  special  appropriation  for  stereopt  icons,  slides, 
and  motion-picture  films. 

Colorado  originated  the  idea  of  mobihzing  barber- 
shop publicity  for  spreading  reliable  information.  A 
barber  was  placed  on  the  publicity  committee  of  the 
State  Council  and  assigned  the  duty  of  perfecting  the 


community  singing  associations,  and  "Victory"  and 
"Yankee  Doodle"  glee  clubs  have  been  organized 
everywhere.  Membership  and  participation  in  these 
organizations  has  not  been  limited  to  trained  singers, 
but  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  entire  population  of 
the  community.  Pennsylvania  ha&  done  excellent  work 
in  this  regard.  Connecticut  has  also  successfully 
mobilized  the  musical  forces  of  the  State,  and  reports 
the  organization  of  120  choruses, 

RETURN    LOAD  BUREAUS 

A  particular  activity  of  State  Councils,  of  consider- 
able importance  in  aiding  in  the  solution  of  the  trans- 
portation difficulties,  has  been  the  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish "return  load  bureaus"  in  the  chief  cities  and  rural 
motor  express  lines.  This  has  been  done  at  the  in- 
stance of  and  under  the  direction  of  the  highways 
transport  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. Like  the  plans  of  the  Commercial  Economy 
Board  for  curtailed  deliveries,  it  is  a  movement  which 
has  already  resulted  not  only  in  aiding  in  reliev- 
ing transportation  congestion  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  is  of  such  importance  and  value,  of 
such  obvious  benefit  to  all  concerned,  so  simple  in 
operation,  and  of  such  timeliness  in  yiew  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  use  of  motor  trucks,  that  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
continue  with  growing  improvements  and  extensions 
after  the  war.  The  idea  in  the  "return  load" 
movement  is  that  all  important  cities  shall  estab- 
lish a  central  office,  to  be  known  as  the  "return  load 
bureau,"  which  shall  perform  the  function  of  gather- 
ing information  from  shippers  as  to  available  ship- 
ments for  points  reached  by  trucks  leaving  or  passing 
through  the  city,  this  information  to  be  furnished  to 
owners  and  drivers  of  auto  trucks,  thus  bringing 
truckman  and  shipper  together  to  their  mutual  advan- 
tage, and  also  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  in  reliev- 
ing transportation  congestion.  As  the  plan  now  stands 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  rates,  although 
that  will  very  likely  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  plan 
as  it  develops.  At  present,  however,  the  return  load 
bureaus  act  solely  in  an  informational  capacity  and 
assume  no  responsibility  whatever  to  either  party. 


plan. 

COMMUNITY    SINGING  INCREASED  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

f-„„„     .....  Supplementing  efforts  at   food  conservation,  State 

Lommumty  smg,ng  has  received  a  decided  stimulus  Councils  have  also  been  active  in  endeavors  to  increase 

mean!  7^r'  T    TT      !f  '  '""""'  °^  P"''''"''^  ^'  ="  *°°'^  production.    Here  State  agricultural  department. 

means  for  stimulatmg  and  mamtammg  patriotism  at  have,  of  course,  been  made  use  of,  also  State  depart- 

a  h.gh  degree.  Such  organizations  as  patriotic  choruses,  ments  of    labor,  in  efforts  to  relieve^the  farm  labor 
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shortage.  Many  of  these  activities  have  been  very  ex- 
tensive and  permit  of  only  brief  mention  here.  The 
National  Council,  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  furnished  to  State  Councils 
of  Defense  an  agricultural  program  for  1918  which 
was  very  elaborate  and  thorough.  It  includes  such 
matters  as  agricultural  publicity,  purchase  and  proper 
distribution  of  seeds,  financial  aid  to  farmers,  intro- 
duction and  further  extension  of  the  use  of  farm 
machinery,  attempts  to  relieve  the  farm  labor  shortage, 
and,  passing  from  the  farm  ttf  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  it  includes  the  widespread  cultivation  of  home 
gardens  and  methods  for  their  proper  cultivation  and 
supervision  in  order  to  insure  the  production  of  the 
greatest  possible  amoimt  of  food.  Such  a  large 
amount  of  work  has  been  necessary  in  this  field  that 
it  could  not  have  been  done  by  State  Councils  alone. 
They  have  only  been  useful  co-operators  of  the  regular 
agricultural  departments,  but  have  at  least  been  able 
to  lend  sufficient  impetus  to  the  activities  of  agri- 
cultural departments,  placing  them  upon  a  war  basis 
that  it  has  aided  in  bringing  success  to  the  various 
agricultural  enterprises. 

Much  good  work  has  been  done  by  extending  finan- 
cial aid  to  farmers  in  the  form  of  farm  loans.  It  was 
found  that,  even  under  the  new  federal  finance  law,  it 
has  been  still  too  difficult  in  many  cases  for  farmers 
to  secure  money.  California  has  done  especially  good 
work  in  extending  financial  aid  to  farmers,  thus  bring- 
ing about  increased  crop  production  and  the  develop- 
ment of  hitherto  undeveloped  lands, 

A  big  impetus  was  given  direct  by  the  U.  S,  Gov- 
ernment to  the  introduction  and  extension  of  the  use 
of  farm  tractors  by  providing  that  federal  reserve 
banks  should  re-discount  notes  secured  by  farm 
tractors.  Express  provision  was  made  that  the  tractors 
purchased  were  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  Ohio  State  Council  was  able  to  help  solve  the  farm 
labor  shortage  in  Ohio  by  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  1,500  new  farm  tractors  for  that  State,  and  estab- 
lished a  school  for  training  tractor  operators.  The 
war  board  of  Michigan  contracted  for  1,000  tractors 
to  be  supplied  to  farmers  at  cost. 

WAR   GARDENS 

The  growii^  of  war  gardens  has  not  only  been  a 
means  of  adding  greatly  to  our  food  supply,  but  has 
caused  many  people  to  profit  by  getting  back  to  the 
soil  to  that  extent,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  greatly 
improving  and  beautifying  the  backyards  and  vacant 
lots  of  our  cities.  The  National  Council  some  time  ago 
requested  State  Councils  to  encourage  all  local  councils 
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in  cities  of  10,000  and  over  to  employ  a  full  time  paid 
supervisor  of  gardens,  and  where  this  has  been  done 
it  has  resulted  beneficially.  In  Indiana  a  thorough 
survey  of  vacant  lots  and'unused  land  resulted  in  turn- 
ing practically  every  foot  of  available  land  into  war 
gardens.  Under  the  plan  followed,  when  any  idle  land 
was  found,  the  owner  was  compelled  to  use  it  himself 
or  make  it  available  for  other  people.  In  Utah  an 
elaborate  system  of  prizes  for  efficient  work  in  the 
growing  of  war  gardens  resulted  in  their  successful 
cultivation. 

EDUCATIONAL   ACTIVITIES 

The  educational  activities  of  State  Councils  have 
been  considerable.  In  addition  to  the  educational 
value  of  the  publicity  work  already  explained.  State 
Councils  have,  at  the  instance  of  the  National  Council, 
created  State  and  local  legal  committees,  which  have 
had  for  their  particular  duty  the  education  of  drafted 
men  and  their  relatives  and  .dependents  on  legal  mat- 
ters with  which  familiarity  was  necessary  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  domestic  obligations  of  the 
men  being  inducted  into  service.  Home  service  sec- 
tions of  the  American  Red  Cross  have  been  valuable 
co-operators  in  this  regard.  State  Councils  have  also, 
through  their  local  councils,  held  meetings  for  drafted 
men,  immediately  preceding  their  departure  for  can- 
tonments, at  which  the  men  have  been  instructed  by 
lawyers,  physicians,  business  men  and  others,  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  their  legal  affairs  and  their  obliga- 
tions as  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  matters  of  health 
and  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

State  Councils  have  also  performed  an  educational 
Tunction  in  the  establishment  of  scientific  research 
committees,  whose  duties  it  has  been  to  encourage  the 
inventive  genius  of  citizens,  especially  students  in 
mechanical  and  scientific  courses  of  universities  and 
colleges,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  production  of 
war  inventions. 

Many  State  Councils  have  carried  on  somewhat  ex- 
tensive educational  work  among  the  entire  State  popu- 
lation, some  of  which  has  been  of  a  very  elementary 
but  highly  valuable  nature.  Such  work,  in  some  cases, 
has  also  served  other  purposes  than  education.  For 
instance,  in  Colorado  information  was  issued  to  all  the 
householders  of  the  State  on  how  to  save  fuel.  In 
teaching  the  people  how  to  save  fuel  they  also  taught 
them  how  to  provide  proper  living  conditions  with 
respect  to  the  consumption  of  fuel,  proper  ventilation, 
and  care  of  the  heating  plant. 

Interest  in  reading  and  study  have  been  stimulated 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  by  the  excfedingly^ 
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able  work  done  in  practically  every  State  in  sending 
books,' magazines,  and  papers  to  the  soldiers  in  camps 
both  here  and  abroad.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  en- 
listed men  who  have  heretofore  had  very  little  or  no 
interest  in  learning  have  been  stimulated  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  by  the  encouragement  thus  received,  the 
contagion  of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  their  fellows 
for  reading  material,  and  the  premium  placed  by  the 
Government  upon  trained  men. 

AMERICANIZATION 

A  further  sphere  of  educational  activity  of  State 
Councils  is  one  which  has  been  referred  to  under  the 
particular  designation  of  "Americanization."  Various 
enterprises  to  educate  foreign-bom  citizens  and  aliens 
have  been  undertaken.  These  activities  have  been 
more  than  efforts  to  merely  naturalize  them.  We  have 
come  to  realize  that  naturalization  must  be  accom- 
panied with  a  thorough  process  of  Americanization. 
The  National  Council,  in -co-operation  with  the  bureau 
of  education,  has  issued  extensive  and  elaborate  plans. 
Much  of  the  work  called  for  by  these  plans  must  natu- 
rally be  performed  by  the  schools,  but  State  Councils 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  useful  in  aiding  in 
the  matter.  Many  different  methods  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  almost  as  many  places  for  giving  foreigners 
who  are  regularly  and  fully  employed  instructions  on 
subjects  which,  after  a  course  of  time,  would  provide 
them  with  a  fair  educational  basis. 

WAR  LEGISLATION 

\\'ar  legislation,  much  of  which  has  a  civic  value, 
has  been  enacted  by  every  State  legislature  that  has 
been  in  session  since  the  entry  of  the  United  Stated 
into  the  war.  Much  of  this  will  remain  permanently 
on  the  statute  books.  It  covers  subjects  too  numerous 
to  mention  at  this  time,  among  which  have  been 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief  acts  which  follow  in 
general  the  federal  act,  as  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  States  to  aid  the  Government  by  enacting  a  law  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  soldiers  and  sailors  by  pro- 
tecting them  against  civil  suits  in  their  absence.  In  a 
few  cases,  where  legislation  was  desired  at  a  time  that 
the  legislatures  were  not  in  session,  and  it  was  deemed 
inexpedient  to  call  a  special  session,  uniform  municipal 
ordinances,  suggested  by  State  Councils,  were  passed 
by  a  large  number  of  municipalities,  thus  securing 
practically  the  effect  of  the  desired  legislative  enact- 
ments. An  instance  of  this  is  the  passage  of  a  vag- 
rancy ordinance  simultaneously  by  300  towns  in  Min- 
nesota at  the  suggestion  of  the  Minnesota  Commission 
of  Public  Safety. ' 


HOUSING 
All  State  Councils  in  States  in  which  shipyards, 
ammunition  plants,  and  other  war  industries  are 
located  have  made  effective  efforts,  in  some  cases  with 
financial  help  from  the  Government,  to  provide  pTOpei 
housing  accommodations  for  the  influx  of  workmen. 
While  such  efforts  have  been  made  primarily  for  the 
bentfit  of  the  newly-migrated  workers,  it  is  clear  that 
the  provision  of  proper  housing  will  react  in  providing 
substantial  improvements  in  the  housing  of  the  regular 
resident  workers  as  well,  and  will  be  an  improvement 
the  good  results  of  which  will  continue  after  the  war. 

THE   OUTLOOK 

It  is  manifestly  clear  that  out  of  these  efficiently- 
directed  efforts  of  the  citizenry  of  America,  exercised 
in  conjunction  with  other  forces  now  in  action,  is  going 
to  come  a  new  nation.  We  know  that  we  will  win  the 
war,  and  everybody  knows,  even  doWn  to  the  humblest 
and  the  most  ignorant,  that  in  the  winning  of  the  war 
we  are  placing  such  an  emphasis  on  democracy  as  has 
never  been  placed  on  it  before ;  and  it  is  no  mere  lip 
emphasis.  As  President  Wilson  well  said,  in  speaking 
of  the  organization  of  community  councils:  "It  will 
result,  when  thoroughly  carried  out,  in  welding  the 
nation  ti^ther  as  no  nation  of  great  si2e  has  ever  been 
welded  before." 

Long-cherished  ideals  of  free  government,  econ- 
omic, industrial,  and  social  as  well  as  political,  are 
being  sought  for  anew  and  with  greater  vigor;  old 
faiths  in  man  and  his  destiny  are  being  strengthened ; 
old  hopes  of  the  attainment  of  at  least  a  somewhat 
saner  social  system  are  being  revived ;  and,  with  it  all, 
new  forces  are  being  liberated  and  exercised  which 
must  certainly  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  better  as 
well  as  a  safer  democracy. 
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Total  number  of  members 182 

Gain  since  last  month 2 

Percentage  of  population  of  State  now  represented  70  1/S 


Does  the  name  of  your  municipality  appear  here?  If  not,  you  are  not  doing  what  you  could, 
as  a  municipal  official,  to  increase  tiie  efficiency  of  your  municipal  government. 

You  wouM  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the  League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other 
municipalities  in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  that  constantly  arise  to  perplex  you,  the 
monthly  visit  of  this  periodical  to  each  of  your  officials,  Mid  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  our  an- 
nual conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city  no  good.  Then  take  an  advance  municipal  step 
by  becoming  a  member  of  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities.    .  GoOQIc 
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Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey ! 

If  yoxjr  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avaU  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 

CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

of    

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 
WHEREAS :     An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 


the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency ;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modem  scientific  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each  member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS :  'The  above  named  orgaaizatiob  and  the  establish ment  of  Its  Bureau  have 
been  fully  authorized  by  law,  (Acte  1915,  Ch.  163)  and  all  municipalities  of  the  state,  by  the  same 
act.  authorized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and  in 
view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  hy  membership  in  said  League ;  now, 

THEREFORE:     BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the    

of   

that    join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice 

be  designated  to  represent 

the  of 

in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  this  organizalion  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improveinent 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,-  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  fovemment;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  mnnicipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  tboocand 
of  inhabitants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  leas  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  (tt.oo  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an  annual  subscription  to  New  Jeisev  Municipalities. 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiency  and 
consecrated  at  the  attar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do  , 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fatt  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  our  one  test  as 
to  fact. 
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Third  Vice  President Tbos.  L,  Rayuond,  Commissioner,  Newark 
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Executive  Secretary  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Information Claude  H.  Anderson,  Princeton 
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IN  ADDmON  TO   THE     OFFICERS 

Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  Mayor,  Trenton  Washington  Wilson.  Mayor,  Metuchen 
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"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  imorovement  of  municipal  adminis* 
tration  in  hs  several  branches,  through  organized  cooperation;  the  maintenance  of  a  central  bureau  of  informatioo  for 
the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and  other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  govern- 
ment; and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand  of  inhabitants,  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of 
such  dues  ($1.00  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle  each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an 
annual  subscription  to  New  Jersey  Municipalities. 

The  Bureau  of  Information  of  The  Now  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  is  located. in  t1 
Library.  Princeton.  N.  J.,  where  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the  university  and  its  faculty.  ]''^^'-' 
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Member  Municipalities  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities 

Allendale 
AllenhuTst 
Asbury  Park  ^ 
Atlantic  City 
Audubon 

Barnegat  City 
Bayonne 
Beach  Haven 
Beach  wood 
BeUeville 
Bergenfield 
Bernards  Twp. 

(Somerset  Co.) 
Beverly 
Bloomfield 
Bogota 
Borden  town 
Bound  Brook 
Bradley  Beach 
Caldwell 
Camden 
Cape  May  Cit^ 
Cape  May  Point 

Carhtadt 

Chatham 

Chesterfield  Twp. 
(Burlington   Co.) 

Clark  Twp. 
(Union  Co.) 

Clayton 

Clementon  Twp. 
(Camden  Co.) 

Cliflfside  Park 

Coll  in  GTS  wood 

Cranford  Twp. 
(Union  Co.) 

Dover 

Dumont 

Dunellen 

East    Newark 

East  Orange 

East  Rutherford 

Edfce  water 

Ere  Harbor  City 

Elizabeth 

Emerson 

EnRlewood 

EnKlewood  Cliffs 

Essex  Fells 

Total  number  of  member* ......    ]  g3 

Gain  since  last  m<»nth 1 

Percentage  of  population  of  State  now  represented  70  1/S 


Fair  Haven 

Longport 

Riverton 

Fanwood 

Madison 

Rocky  Hill 

Farmingdale 

MagnolU 

Roosevelt 

Fieldsboro 

Manchester  Twp. 

(Chrome,  N.  J.) 

(Ocean  Co.) 

Rosellc 

Fort  Lee 

Matawan 

Roselle  Park 

Franklin 

May  wood 

Freehold 

Merchantville 

Rutherford 

Garfield 

Metuchen 

Salem 

Galloway  Twp. 

Midland  Park 

Scotch  Plains  Twp. 

(Atlantic  Co.) 

Millburn  Twp. 

(Union  Co.l 

Garwood 

(Essex  Co.) 

Sea   art 

Glen  Ridtre 

Milltown 

Sea  Isle  City 

Glen  Rock 

MiUville 

Seaside  Heights 

Gloucester  City 

Monmouth  Beach 

Seaside  Park 

Hackensack 

Montdair 

South  Amboy 

Haddonfield 

Montvale 

South  Orange  Twp. 

Haddon  Heig^its 

Newark 

(Essex  Co.) 

Harrington   Park 

New  Brunswick 

South  River 

Harrison 

Nevrton 

Summit 

Hasbroucfc  Hts. 

North  Arlington 

Swedesboro 

Haworth 

North  Haledon 

-Tenafly 

Hawthorne 

North  Plainfield 

Totowa 

High   Bridfte 

Norwood 

Trenton 

Highland  Park 

Nutley 

Tuckerton 

HiKhlands 

Oakland 

Union  Twp.  (Union  Co.) 

Hightstown 

Oaklyn 

Up.  Freehold  Twp. 

Hoboken 

Ocean  City 

(Monmouth   Co.) 

Hohokus 

Orange 

Ventnor  City 

Hopatcong 

Palisades  Park 

Verona 

Hopewell 

Palmyra  Twp. 

Vineland 

Irvington 

(Burlington  Co.) 

Wallington 

Jersey   City 
Kearny 

Passaic 

Washington 

Pemberton 

Weehawken  Twp. 

Key  port 

Pennington 

(Hudson  Co.) 

Lake  wood  Twp. 

P<enn3auken    Twp. 

Wenonah 

(Ocean  Co.) 

(Camden  Co.) 

West   Caldwell 

Lambertville 

Perth    Amboy 

Westfield 

Laurel  Springs 

Pitman 

West    Hoboken 

Lavallette 

Plainfield 

W.  Long  Branch 

Lawrence  Twp. 

Point  Pleasant 

West  Orange 

(Mercer  Co.) 

Porapton  Lakes 

West  Paterson 

Princeton 

Westwood 

Linden 

Prospect  Park 

Wildwood 

LindenTwp.(UnionCo.) 

Rahway 

Wildwood   Crest 

Lyndhurst  Twd. 

Ramsey 

Woodbine 

(Bergen  Co.) 

Raritan 

Woodbury 

Little  Ferry 

Red  Bank 

Woodlynne 

Lodi 

Ridgefield 

Wood  Ridge 

Long  Branch 

Ridgefield    Park 
Ridgewood 

Woodstown 

Does  the  name  of  your  municipaUty  appear  here?  If  not,  you  are  not  doing  what  you  could, 
as  a  municipal  official,  to  increase  liie  efficiency  of  your  municipal  government. 

You  would  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the  League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other 
municipalities  in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  that  constantly  arise  to  perplex  you,  the 
monthly  visit  of  this  periodical  to  each  of  your  officials,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  our  an- 
nual conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city  no  good.  Then  take  an  advance  muni^pal  step 
by  becoming  a  member  of  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities. ,  zed  oy  CjOOQIc 
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Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey! 

If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 

CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

of   

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 
WHEREAS :    An  organization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 


the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and 

WHEREAS :  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modern  scientific  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  League  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  municipal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each  member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS :  'The  above  named  organization  and  the  establish ment  of  its  Bureau  have 
been  fully  authorized  by  law,  (Acts  1915,  Ch.  163)  and  all  munlcipalitiea  of  the  state,  by  the  same 
act,  authorized  to  Join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  therefor,  and  in 
view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  in  said  League;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  

of  

that    join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice  

be  designated  to  represent 

the   of 

in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  ioformation  with  respect  to  municipal  government;  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  mnnidpalitieB  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  tbonsand 
of  inhabitants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  do  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  such  dues  ($i.oo  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  the  municipality  to  an  annual  subscription  to  Niw  JnsEY  Muhiopauties. 
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**  Tbi  OiIt  Recafnid  Thntrial  Bwkiic  Samtt  ii  Niv  Jnttr" 

W.  S.  CLEVELAND 
Amusement  Purveyor 

Proctor's  Palace  Theatre  Bldg..  Suite  33 
116  Market  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


RciMencc  Phone  Oiu 


•rid'*  Bwt  ARIbU  iur  Corporatloni,  Fralctnal  OrKaniutioni, 
Clubs,  Fairs.  Parks,  Theatres.  ConvenlioDs,  Celebrations. 
Smokeis,  Outings,  Churches,  and  Private  Entertalncnents,  in- 
cluding Viudeville,  Minstrel,  Dramatic,  Operatic  and  Circus 
Stars;  Wild  West  and  Animal  Shows;  Pyrotechnic,  Aviation. 
Athletic  and  Nautical  ExhlUtlons,  Bands,  Orchestras,  Etc. 
Benefits  Arranged. 

CONSULT  "THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS" 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWWERSfflJP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULA- 
TION,  ETC.,  REQUUtED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  OF  NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES,  PUB- 
LISHED MONTHLY  EXCEPT  JULY  AND  AUGUST  AT  PRINCE- 
TON, N,  J.,  FOR  OCTOBER,  1918. 
STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY  „ 
COUNTY  OF  MERCER 


in  and  for  the  State  and  county  ifoie- 
ude    H.    Aoderian,    -who,    hiTins    been 

and  iHit   the    iDllowini 


':f ;' 


aaid,  personally  appeared  C 
duly  a  worn  according  to  law, 
of   New  Jersey   UunicipallCiei 


in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Aiugusl  34,  1912,  embodied 
in   seciiDn    443,    Poslil   Law*  and   Regulationa,   printed   on  tho  reYcrie 

1.  Thai  the  names  and  addreises  of  tbe  (lubUsher,  mana^ag  editor; 
and  busineu  ntansgers  ere; 

Publisber,  THE  N&W  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPAL- 
ITIES. 

Editor,  CLAUDE  H.  ANDERSON,  Princetoo,  N.  J. 
Managing    Editor;     None. 
Business    Managers:     None. 

2.  Tbat  the  owners  are:  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Munici- 
palities. OScen:  President,  George  N,  Sersr.  Msvnr.  Pbmh: 
Vice-Presidein,  Leigbtmi  Calkins,  AlayDr, 
•dent,  W,  F.  McATlister,  Mayor,  Merchantville;  Third  Vlce-Pre«ident, 
TtoB.  L.  Raymond,  Connniasioner,  Newark;  Secretary-Tmaurer,  C.  J. 
Swam,   Trenton;    Eiecutive- Secretary,    Claude  H.  Anderson. 

3.  That    ihe    known    bond holdcri,    mortgagees,    and    other    lecurity 

boads,    mortgages,    or    other    seourides    are:     None. 

4.  That   tbe   two    pariBraphs   next  above,   giving  the    namec   of   the 

the  lilt  of  >tockhoIderB  and  security  bolderi  as  they  appear  upon  the 
boolci  of  tbe  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  itDCliholder  oi 
security    holder   appears    upon    the  books    of   the   conryany    as   trustees 


1    for 


edge 


trn^te^s""" 


CLAUDE  H.  ANDERSON,  Editor. 
before  me  this  4th  day  of  Nov,,  1918. 

MADELEINE    SMITH,   Notary    Public. 
tMy  commiMton  eipires  Aug.  M,   1923.) 


WALDO  S.  COULTER 

CoDsultiag,  UesigalDg  and  Superrfslug 

Engineer 

Water  Stipply;  Water  Puiificatioa;  Seweraee;  Dis- 

Gsal  of  Sewage,  MuniciFKa]  aod  Factory  Wastes; 
od  Draioage;  Flood  Control;  River  Improvement. 
Investigations,  evaluations  and  reports. 

114  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


F.J.Batchelder,C.P.A. 

With  itaff  ai  able  aiuatanla  trunad  in  municipBl  ac- 
coontiiic.  Adnc*  on  all  accounting  problenu.  Botter 
malhoda  inatalled.  New  financial  legialatioD  tnter- 
pretod  and  applied.  Compr^enNTe  audita,  wbicli 
sifford  protection  to  taxpajera  and  guidance  to  gow 
eming  bodiai. 


220  BROADWAY 


i  ANDOIIRA-GROWN  ' 

SHADE   TREES        i 
For  StTctt  or  Lavm 

Oar  abtlitT  to  sapply    trees 

;  of  the  hlgbeM  qiuOitT  ia  not 

carttiled  by  the  atoppafe  of 

foretgD   shipments.     SCO  ' 

I  for  your  select&n. 

!  Andorra  i 

Nuraeriea  I 

.    Wm.  Worrier  Harptr,  Prop.  \i 


ARTHUR  He  HELDER 

Landscape  Architect 

Reports,    consultations    and 

lectures  on  all  landscape  work 

pertaining  to  municipal 

improvements. 

4-18  Reliance  Bldg.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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DURABILITY 

means 

ECONOMY! 


T 


■    Competent  —  Reliable  —  Efficient  —  Dependable 

FIRE  HOSE  SERVICE 
obtained  through  the  use  of 

SEPARABLE  (Loose)  TUBE 

BALANCE    WOVEN 

Wax  and  Gum  Treated  Fire  Hose 

.  .  .  Write  for  Sample  .  .  . 
T.  HOWELL  JOHNSON,  BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

N.  J.  STATE  AGENT 


FABRIC 

FIRE  HOSE  C? 

DUANE  AND  CHURCH  ST8. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

irized  by  Google 
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The  Agitation  for  Higher  Fares* 


Br  William  L.  Ransom 

Ex-Juilice  of  the  City  Court  of  New  York;  Chief    Counsel  for  the  Public  Ser 
First  District  of  the  State  of  New  York 


.  for  the 


The  war  has  brought  new  phases  of  an  irrepressible 
conflict  as  to  our  public  utilities — a  conflict  which  will 
not  down  until  the  word  "public"  has  generally  been 
given  a  new,  definite,  and  real  meaning  in  relation  to 
our  utilities.  This  reality  of  meaning  does  not  of 
necessity  involve  public  ownership  or  operation, 
although  it  may  mean  either  or  both  in  instances 
where  that  is  proved  practicable  and  felt  preferable; 
but  it  does  involve  a  new  realization  that  the  revenues 
and  expenses,  scarcely  less  than  the  rates  and  service, 
of  public  utilities  are  within  the  scope  of  public  con- 
cern and  public  responsibility.  Until  there  is  gained 
a  consciousness  of  the  brpader  social  aspects  of  the 
budgets  and  the  financing  of  these  essential  public  ser- 
vices, there  is  a  conflict  which  cannot  be  ended;  and 
many  important  public  interests  may  be  jeopardized 
meanwhile. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  irrepressible  conflict  of  in- 
terests as  to  the  public  utilities  centred  chiefly  around 
the  clash  between  the  natural,  and  essentially  legiti- 
mate, desire  of  investors  to  obtain  a  reasonable  return 
upon  money  which  they  had  put  into  the  project,  only 
to  have  it  dissipated  or  used  to  poor  advantage  by  the 
corporate  managers,  and  the  equally  natural  and 
proper  desire  of  the  general  public  to  obtain  good 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  with  rates  such  as, 
at  least,  to  yield  no  more  than  a  reasonable  return  on 
the  present  value  of  the  corporate  property  still  used 
and  useful  in  the  public  service,  rather  than  upon  all 
the  securities  outstanding  or  all  the  money  taken  from 
investors.  This  clash  of  essentially  legitimate  but 
diametrically  opposing  interests  has  been  persistent, 
but  it  has  had  only  indirect  bearing  upon  matters  in 
the  specialized  lields  dealt  with  by  the  Survey, 

•  Reprinted  from  The  Survey. 


Now  the  matter  is  taking  on  a  new  and  social  aspect, 
accentuated  and  hastened  by  the  war,  but  not  due 
wholly  to  it.  We  have  had  thirty  years  or  more  of 
rapid  growth  of  public-utility  systems — street  rail- 
road, rapid  transit,  gas,  electric  light,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, power,  and  the  like.  These  facilities  have 
become  the  very  borie  and  sinew  of  our  industrial 
system  and  our  mode  of  life,  knitting  together  the 
factories  and  the  homes  of  their  workers,  making  raw 
materials  readily  available  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
enabling  the  avoidance  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
congestion  which  would  have  been  inevitable  if  light, 
heat,  power,  communication,  and  transportation  could 
not  in  some  such  way  be  made  available  over  wide 
areas.  Private  corporate  enterprise  has  rendered 
wonderful  service  to  our  people  in  connection  with 
public  utilities,  even  though  oftentimes  there  has  been 
looting  of  the  public  and  fraud  upon  investors. 

All  this  has  taken  place  during  a  period  of  decreas- 
ing costs  per  unit  of  service.  Materials  have  gene- 
rally been  declining  in  cost ;  the  processes  by  which  the 
service  has  been  rendered  have  tended  generally  to 
become  more  economical  per  unit  of  service.  The  use 
of  the  utilities,  the  quantity  of  service  rendered,  has 
multiplied  many-fold,  and  the  unit  of  operation  has 
become  steadily  larger.  This  condition  has  lent  itself 
readily  to  a  protracted  period  of  decreasing  rates  and 
fares ;  and  when  this  tendency  to  decrease  the  charge 
per  unit  of  service  has  been  resisted,  and  the  public 
has  felt  that  a  single  passenger,  shipper,  or  consumer 
was  not  able  to  deal  adequately  and  on  equal  terms 
with  a  company  possessing  virtually  an  exclusive  fran- 
chise for  furnishing  the  needed  service,  a  sort  of  "col- 
lective bargaining"  was  set  up,  just  as  collective  action 
was  brought  into  the  labor  Held  for  similar  reasons. 
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Rules  for  eqttality  of  treatment  were  declared  by 
legislative  fiat,  and  railroad  and  public-utility  com- 
missions were  created,  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  indi- 
vidual patron  and  "even  up"  the  individual's  chance 
of  getting  fair  treatment  from  the  gas  company  or  the 
street- rail  road  company. 

Thus  our  whole  regulatory  system,  federal  and 
State,  was  set  up  on  the  theory  of  forcing  rates  down 
and  service  up — better  service  for  a  smaller  charge  per 
passenger  or  per  other  unit  of  service.  Apparently  it 
never  occurred  to  any  one  that  perhaps  rates  and  fares 
could  not  always  be  edged  down  and  down,  step  by 
step,  here  and  there,  or  that  some  day  the  time  might 
come  when  they  could  not  even  be  kept  down  to  the 
points  to  which  they  had  been  forced. 

The  war  not  only  ended  the  period  of  falling  costs 
of  operation  and  declining  costs  per  unit  of  service, 
but  sent  these  costs  mounting  in  an  opposite  direction. 
It  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  or  even  the  prevalence  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  have  been  solely  responsible  for 
this  changed  condition.  Signs  have  not  been  wanting 
that  such  a  change  was  at  hand,  even  aside  from  the 
war.  The  period  of  "war  costs"  has  intensified  the 
issue  and  forced  it  earlier  upon  consideration,  but  the 
day  was  bound  to  come  when  similar  tendencies  would 
come  into  play.  The  end  of  the  tether  would  sooner 
or  later  have  been  reached. 

Something  for  Nothing 
With  all  of  the  force  and  freshness  of  a  new  dis- 
covery has  come,  to  some  of  our  thoughtful  people,  a 
realization  that  the  budget,  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, of  our  public  utilities  are  of  public  concern,  not 
only  because  of  essential  relationship  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  efficiency  and  continuity  of  the  service,  but 
also  in  their  consequential  social  etfects  upon  wages 
and  living  conditions.  The  public  is  coming  to  realize, 
tardily  but  surely,  that,  whether  the  form  of  owner- 
ship and  operation  be  public  or  private,  the  public  can 
lurve,  in  transporafion  or  publte-Htitity  service,  only 
what  H  is  willing  to  pay  for,  and  that  there  is  no  7vay 
of  getting  something  for  nothing  for  the  public,  from 
a  public  utility,  over  any  considerable  period  of  time 
The  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  a  public-utility 
property  and  service  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  borne 
and  paid  either  by  the  patron  or  by  the  taxpayer,  or 
partly  by  each.  For  a  time  it  may  be  possible  to  l?kc 
operating  costs  out  of  the  property,  the  investors,  the 
employes,  and  the  service.  That  is  what  we  have  been 
trjing  to  do,  in  many  instances,  in  this  country;  and 


the  result  has  been  underpaid  employes,  deteriorated 
service,  and  dilapidated  properties. 

With  respect  to  surface-line  conditions,  for  example, 
in  not  a  few  cities  conditions  have  undoubtedly 
reached  the  point  where  even  the  plan  of  letting  the 
property  run  down  and  leaving  the  employes  under- 
paid will  not  work  if  the  service  is  to  be  mainlamed 
at  all.  These  are  not  a  few  instances  of  companie; 
not  yet  confronted  with  a  real  difficulty  who  are  Irv- 
ing to  utilize  and  capitalize  the  present  situation,  w 
as  to  obtain  unwarranted  increases  in  fares.  Pendins; 
before  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  for  decision  'ay 
it  within  the  present  month,  are  a  number  of  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  propriety  arid  urgency  of  in- 
creases are  incontestable,  and  favorable  action  is  ;1ie 
alternative  of  cessation  of  service. 

Here,  then,  is  the  acute  new  social  angle  as  to  "pub- 
lic" utilities  for  which  the  public  has  not  yet  taken  a 
real  public  responsibility :  On  the  one  hand,  most  of 
our  municipal  communities  have  been  built  up,  and 
their  populations  distributed,  in  reliance  upon  the 
prevalence  of  low  fares  for  intra-urban  and  suburban 
travel.  The  cost  of  the  daily  transportation  to  and 
from  places  of  employment  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  individual  budget.  Millions  of  our  people  are 
still  struggling  along  on  incomes  increased  but  little, 
or  perhaps  actually  decreased,  at  a  time  when  many 
elements  of  living  cost  have  advanced.  Thousands  of 
soldiers'  families  are  living  on  sums  received  from  the 
Government — sums  so  slender  that  every  penny  of 
added  daily  expense  cuts  deep  into  the  essentials  oi 
wholesome,  decent,  happy  living.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, sharp  increases  in  transportation  costs 
become  a  social  factor  of  menacing  consequences. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  families  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  public-utility  employes  have  much  at  slake 
upon  the  granting  of  increased  wages.  Their  income 
has  not  kept  pace  with  living  costs ;  neither  has  &at 
of  the  companies.  In  many  instances,  rate  increases 
must  precede  wage  increases.  Furthermore,  milHonsof 
persons  ab-solutely  dependent  on  quick,  safe,  efficient 
transportation  have  much  at  stake,  conditioned  on 
competent  employes  in  adequate  number  and  the  ad^ 
quate  upkeep  in  safe  operating  condition.  Increases 
in  wages  are  in  many  instances  necessary  to  this  end. 

I  am  of  the  personal  view  that  the  maintenance  of 
public-utility  service,  and  the  labor  forces  employed 
therein,  in  a  high  condition  of  efficiency,  is  a  matter 
of  paramount  and  primary  importance  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people,  wage-workers  and  sniall-salaritd 
{Continued  on  page  ayy) 
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Training  for  the  Public  Service 


By  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 

Secretary,  National  Municipal  League 


"We  no  longer  believe  in  America  today  that  a 
man  who  has  shown  himself  fairly  clever  at  some- 
thing else,  is  thereby  qualified  to  manage  a  railroad,  a 
factory,  or  a  bank,"  declared  President  A,  Lawrence 
Lowell  in  an  address  before  the  National  Municipal 
League  several  years  ago.  "Are  we  better -justified 
in  assuming  that  an  election  by  popular  vote,  or  an 
appointment  by  a  chief  magistrate,"  he  asked,  "coi^ 
fers,  without  apprenticeship,  an  immediate  capacity 
to  construct  the  roads  and  bridges,  direct  the  educa- 
tion, manage  the  finances,  purify  the  water  supply, 
or  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  a  large  city;  and  this 
when  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  person  selected  will 
not  remain  in  office  long  enough  to  learn  thoroughly 
a  business  of  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing  at  the 
outset  ?" 

In  industrial  enterprises  in  business  concerns,  the 
use  of  experts  of  all  kinds  is  constantly  increasing. 
They  have  revolutionized  some  industries,  and  are 
indispensable  in  many  more.  "Nor  do  we  merely 
seek  for  men  who  have  gained  experience  in  prac- 
tice," Dr.  Lowell  points  out.  "In  one  profession  af-  , 
ter  another  we  have  learned  to  train  them  carefully 
in  the  theory  of  their  work,  takii^  them  young  and 
educating  them  for  it  as  a  distinct  career."  Sixty 
years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  school  of  applied  sci- 
ente  in  the  country;  now  they  are  everywhere,  and 
they  can  hardly  turn  out  students  fast  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  demand.  They  are  ever  adding  new  depart- 
ments, while  our  universities  are  creating  new  spec- 
ialized schools,  and  thus  adding  to  the  number  of 
professions.  "We  are  training  men  today  for  all 
services  but  that  of  the  public,"  is  the  terse  way  in 
which  the  president  of  Harvard  sums  up  the  situation. 

Prof,  Charles  A.  Beard,  formerly  of  Columbia,  now 
director  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, describes  the  federal  and  municipal  situation 
in  this  wise : 

"How  complex  our  problems  are  we  can  see  from 
recent  legislation  passed  by  Congress,  which  includes 
a  federal  employees'  compensation  law,  an  eight  hour 
or  wages  law,  a  warehouse  law,  a  foreign  loan  board 
law,  a  shipping  law,  a  grain  law,  a  cotton  law,  a  stan- 
dards act,  and  others  extending  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment.    We  have  about  2,000,000  men  and  women 


employed  by  the  government,  either  in  the  federal, 
state  or  city  service — an  army  that  is  steadily  increas- 
ing in  the  number  and  complexity  of  duties  that  are 
to  be  performed. 

"Today  we  have  a  long  list  of  different  classes  of 
positions  in  the  City  of  New  York,  beginning  with 
"axemen"  at  the  top  and  ending  with  "X-ray  experts" 
at  the  bottom.  We  are  doing  everything  from  ex- 
tinguishing fires  to  studying  the  causes  of  disease  and 
publishing  information  to  citizens  relative  to  the  con- 
ditions dangerous  to  health.  I  imagine  that  soon  we 
shall  organize  an  aeroplane  service  to  see  that  there 
are  no  violations  of  the  inter-planatory  law. 

"Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  increase  in  public 
functions  is  going  on.  Compare  these  with  the  prob- 
lems which  our  fathers  had  when  of  all  functions, 
the  keeping  the  town  clock  in  running  order  was  the 
most  difficult." 

Then  Dr.  Beard  asks  the  pertinent  question:  "What 
are  we  doing  in  the  high  schools  to  prepare  our  boys 
and  girls  to  understand  American  civilization,  Amer- 
ican government  and  America's  position  in  a  world 
civilization?  We  have  in  our  high  schools  in  the 
City  of  New  York  about  three  years  of  history,  two 
years  of  European  history,  and  one  year  of  American 
history,  combined  with  eight  weeks  of  civics.  We 
are  sending  out  boys  and  girls  from  our  high  schools 
who  know  more  about  the  mediaeval  manor  than  they 
know  about  their  own  government.  We  use  teachers 
of  American  history,  mostly  women,  who  are  not 
trained  to  teach  government  at  all,  but  are  primarily 
trained  to  teach  history.  The  work  is  given  in  the 
third  year,  and  most  of  our  boys  and  girls  drop  out 
after  the  first  or  second  year. 

"How  can  we  use  our  public  school  system  to  train 
our  girls  and  boys  to  meet  the  problems  that  face  them 
when  they  come  out  into  the  world?  The  City  of 
New  York  has  not  thought  seriously  about  that  ques- 
tion. We  cannot  have  a  trained  and  efficient  govern- 
mental service  unless  we  have  a  trained  and  efficient 
citizenship. 

"The  two  million  civil  servants  in  the  United  States 
fall  into  two  broad  classes:  those  who  secure  their 
positions  through  competitive  examinations  and  those 
who  are  exempt  from  examination  and  are  appointed, 
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mainly  for  political  reasons.  How  do  we  train  men 
and  women  for  that  service?  What  do  we  do  to 
train  them  in  that  service  and  to  rise  within  it?" 

"It  is  all  fairly  illustrated  in  a  recent  circular  is- 
sued by  a  certain  federal  bureau,"  declares  this  super- 
visor of  a  training  school.  "That  division  has  sent 
out  a  circular  stating  that  it  cannot  ^ve  the  young 
man  who  wants  to  enter  the  service  any  information 
as  to  courses  of  instruction  which  he  should  take,  or 
books  which  he  should  read;  it  cannot  permit  anyone 
in  the  employ  of  the  service  to  give  instruction  to  any- 
one preparing  them  for  the  service.  All  that  it  will 
do  is  to  send  to  the  applicants  digests  of  the  law  and 
a  list  of  examination  questions  which  were  asked  a 
year  or  two  years  ago  and  may  never  be  asked  again." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  inserted  a  "Help 
W^anled"  advertisement  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
somewhat  as  follows:  "Ten  suitable  men  are  wanted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
as  trade  commissioners  and  special  agents."  Their 
duties  were  to  investigate  the  market  for  motor  ve- 
hicles in  Russia,  the  furniture  markets  in  South  Afn- 
ca,  investment  opportunities  in  Russia,  etc.  In  com- 
menting on  this  situation  Dr.  Beard  makes  this  caus- 
tic comment:  "The  government  experts  by  inserting 
a  want  ad.  to  find  suitable  men  at  $10  per  day  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  in  the  foreign  markets.  We  go 
into  the  open  market  and  advertise  in  the  newspapers, 
and  expect  to  pick  up  men  who  have  been  selling 
shoes  or  boots,  or  cough  medicine.  ,We  are  simple 
enough  to  think  that  men  of  that  character  can  ac- 
complish the  purpose,  and  that  we  can  pit  them  against 
men  who  have  the  training  the  German  government 
gives  to  its  foreign  agents.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
the  way  we  expect  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  de- 
mocracy. 

"Let  us  look  at  promotion  in  the  civil  service.  We 
have  85,000  persons  in  the  civil  service  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  We  have  hundreds  of  promotion  exam- 
inations. Where  are  the  people  at  the  top  recruited 
from  ?  From  the  people  who  serve  loyally  at  the  bot- 
tom? Do  we  have  an  up  and  down  department?  Do 
we  have  it  so  that  a  boy  or  girl  can  enter  in  the  lower 
and  junior  positions  and  rise  by  loyal  and  efficient 
service  to  the  top?  I  find  that  about  eighty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  positions  are  filled  not  by  promotion  from 
people  who  are  in  the  service,  but  by  drafting  in  peo- 
ple from  the  outside.  Now  I  ask  you  whether  you 
would  expect  in  your  business  to  develop  loyalty  and 
personnel  if  you  did  not  open  opportunities  for  those 
who  prove  efficient  at  the  bottom  to  rise  to  the  top?" 

All    the    big    private    corporations    have    training 


schools  of  their  own.  They  are  spending  millions 
every  year  to  train  their  employees.  Nearly  one  him- 
dred  corporations  have  gotten  together  and  formed  a 
national  corporation  for  the  training  of  employees. 

New  York  City  is  making,  under  its  present  admir- 
ably efficient  civil  service  commission,  a  b^iming  in 
the  direction  of  developing  adequate  training  for  pub- 
tic  sei-vants.  The  Fire  Department  is  putting  its  men 
through  a  thorough-going  and  systematic  training. 
The  Street  Cleaning  Department  is  doing  the  same 
thing.  They  are  beginning  to  follow  the  example  of 
great  corporations  in  training  men  in  the  department. 
Other  departments  have  taken  steps  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, all  under  the  inspiration  of  former  Mayor  John 
Purroy  Mitchel,  who  has  long  been  a  leader  in  this  di- 
rection ;  but  as  he  has  declared  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, his  own  experience,  both  as  commissioner  of 
accounts  and  as  mayor,  has  convinced  him  that  the 
type  of  man  qualified  by  training,  experience,  native 
ability  and  initiative  to'  perform  the  work  of  even 
minor  subordinate  positions  in  the  city  government  is 
so  rare  as  to  be  practically  unobtainable.  While  it  has 
been  possible  to  find  men,  for  instance  in  the  field  of 
accountancy,  with  thoroughly  satisfactory  technical 
training  and  with  sufficient  native  ability,  they  have 
lacked  both  experience  in  municipal  business  and  the 
point  of  view  which  comes  only  by  contact  with  gov- 
ernmental problems  and  association  with  men  of  pro- 
gressive ideas. 

"University  courses  in  statistics,  pohtical  theories 
or  political  economy,"  as  Mayor  Mitchel  has  said,  "are 
of  course  the  desirable  foundation  of  future  efficiency 
and  administrative  ability,  but  by  themselves  fall  far 
short  of  the  essential  equipment  for  public  service. 
Many  men  have  come  to  me  as  applicants  for  appoint- 
ment, possessing  all  of  these  qualifications  and  some 
with  the  added  advantage  of  a  training  in  law  or  ac- 
coimtancy,  but  who  were  as  ignorant  of  the  practical 
problems  of  city  government  and  as  incapable  of  fwr- 
forming  the  day-to-day  tasks  of  municipal  investiga- 
tion or  administration,  as  is  the  average  dry  goods 
merchant  to  undertake  the  problem  of  railroad  admin- 
istration. Field  work,  the  experience  gathered  by 
day-to-day  contact  with  the  business  facts  of  govern- 
ment, can  alone  thoroughly  equip  the  man  whose  gen- 
eral education  and  training  have  already  supplied  the 
preparatory  equipment.  Without  them  a  man  may 
learn  theories  of  government  and  the  principles  of 
administration,  but  will  lack  the  experience  and  train- 
ing without  which  efficiency  in  service  cannot  be 
achieved." 

(Continued  on  page  280) 
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The  subject  of  pensions  has  been  pressing  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  the  public  for  the  past  few  years. 
We  have  only  just  begun  to  appreciate  that  there  are 
definite  obligations  involved  in  the  teachers',  police- 
men's, and  firemen's  pensions  in  New  Jersey.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  state  that  no  one  has  had  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  liabilities  involved  in  any  of  these 
pensions. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Teachers'  Half-Pay 
Pension,  which  was  established  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1914.  This  law  provides  that  out  of 
the  railroad  moneys  dedicated  for  school  purposes 
there  shall  first  be  taken  the  pension  requirements 
under  this  Act.  In  three  years  the  annual  require- 
ment has  grown  to  approximately  one  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  and  will  certainly  increase  to  two, 
three,  or  four  times  this  amount  within  a  few  years. 
I  cite  this  pension,  as  actuarial  valuation  of  this  fund 
made  by  the  pension  actuary  engaged  by  the  Commis- 
sion reports  reserve  liability  of  over  twenty-four 
million  dollars.  This  means  that  this  amount  of  money 
should  be  on  hand  and  invested  at  4  per  cent,  to  meet 
the  liabilities  undertaken  by  the  State  in  connection 
with  these  pension  privileges. 

Added  to  this,  the  State  has  at  last  an  implied  lia- 
bility in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund,  which  is  a  disability  pension  fund  which  the 
teachers  have  undertaken  to  support  by  their  contri- 
butions. The  surplus  of  this  fund  is  also  very  much 
below  its  proper  requirement.  The  actuarial  report 
in  connection  with  this  fund  states  that  the  funds 
on  hand  are  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  protect  the  present  pensioners.  This 
means  that  the  contributions  of  the  present  teachers 
are  being  used  to  keep  up  present  pension  payments, 
and  there  is  no  reserve  being  set  aside  to  create  their 
pensions  when  same  become  a  claim,  and,  of  course, 
it  does  not  need  an  expert  to  see  that  the  younger 
teachers  have  little  or  no  real  assurance  that  they  will 
get  any  benefits  from  this  fund.  Certainly  they  will' 
not  under  the  present  rates  of  contribution  and  funds'. 

I  said  that  the  State  had  an  implied  liability  in 
connection  with  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund.  By 
this  I  mean  that  the  State  has  sanctioned  this  fund  bj- 
legislative  enactment,  which  stipulates  the  amounts  of 
contributions  and  benefits.  It  requires  each  teacher 
entering  the  service  to  join  and  make  monthly  con- 


tributions to  the  fund,  and  here  is  where  the  Legis- 
lature, knowing  the  condition  of  the  fund,  now  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  teachers  which  constitutes  a 
serious  problem.  Certainly  it  seems  clear  that  either 
the  contribution  should  be  increased  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  fund,  or  the  Legislature 
should  relieve  a  teacher  from  the  obligation  of  joining 
the  fund  and  make  membership  entirely  voluntary. 
The  obligation  in  connection  with  these  two  funds  the 
Legislature  is  definitely  and  immediately  concerned  in, 
as  they  create  the  laws  which  are  to  a  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  both  these  funds. 

The  police  and  firemen's  funds,  whidi  of  course, 
.  immediately  interest  the  cities  and  municipalities,  are 
also  the  creation  of  legislative  enactment;  but  these 
are  in  no  better  financial  condition  than  the  Teachers' 
Pension  Funds,  and  the  future  promises  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  fund  members  and  the  taxpayers. 

All  these  funds  and  their  financial  obligations  are 
under  investigation  by  our  Commission.  We  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  best  pension  laws  passed 
in  other  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  We  will 
employ  a  corps  of  census  takers  and  actuaries  to  make 
a  definite  valuation  of  our  police  and  firemen's  pen- 
sion funds  in  the  several  cities.  When  the  results  of 
this  survey  have  been  ascertained  we  will  know  the 
extent  of  the  liabilities  in  each  fund,  and  can  then 
prepare  legislation  with  a  view  of  placing  our  pension 
funds  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  preserving  the 
equities  of  the  fund  members  in  every  way  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  distribute  the  burden  to  the 
taxpayers  that  the  generation  that  enjoys  the  benefits 
of  the  service  of  its  public  servants  shall  likewise  make 
its  proper  contribution  to  the  pensions  which  its  ser- 
vants are  entitled  to,  at  the  end  of  their  service  period. 
This  is  bringing  the  pay-as-you-go  policy  to  operate 
in  the  field  of  pensions. 

I  wish  we  were  able  to  hold  out  a  rosy  outlook  for 
the  policemen  and  firemen  of  our  State,  and  as  well 
for  the  taxpayers,  but  they  can  both  prepare  for  a 
very  discouraging  report  as  to  the  conditions  of  their 
pension  funds  and  the  liabilities  in  connection  with 
the  prospective  pensions.  It  will  amount  up  into  the 
millions,  but,  as  bad  as  it  is,  the  present  is  the  only 
time  to  grapple  with  the  subject  and  work  out  the  best 
possible  solution. 

To  my  mind,  the  whole  policy  of  pensions  as  ve 
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have  them  in  New  Jersey  is  built  on  the  wrong  basis. 
It  is  the  old,  long  since  discarded  tontine,  or, "die  to 
win"  policy,  which  has  been '  prohibited  for  twenty 
years  in  life  insurance.  I  believe  all  pensions  should 
be  based  on  a  participating,  accumulative  basis,  the 
same  as  our  best  insurance  policies  are  to-day.  The 
policy  owner  gets  the  benefit  of  the  more  favorable 
death  rate  than  is  set  out  in  the  mortality  table.  In 
the  same  way,  the  policeman  or  fireman  should  get 
the  benefit  of  any  advantages  that  the  experience  may 
show  above  the  fixed  tables  by  a  reduction  in  the  con- 
tribution in  the  following  years.  His  pension  should 
as  well  have  a  cash  surrender  value  at  any  time  after 
five  or  ten  years,  so  that  the  money  he  may  have  con- 
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tributed  should  not  be  lost  to  him  should  he  die  or 
leave  the  service.  In  the  same  way,  a  policeman  or 
fireman  who  continues  in  service  beyond  the  retire- 
ment age  should  have  an  added  pension  correspond- 
ing to  his  added  service;  but  none  of  tliese  flexible  or 
automatic  features  are  included  in  the  present  pension 
system.  It  is  a  pension  along  the  lines  suggested  that 
our  Commission  hopes  to  present  for  consideration  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  From  my  point 
of  view,  we  should  not  rest  in  our  efforts  until  we 
have  worked  out  a  scientific  pension  system  along 
these  lines  and  provide  an  adjustment  basis  so  that 
the  present  members  of  our  police  and  firemen's  funds 
shall  be  protected  and  their  interests  conserved. 


An  Editorial  from  The  New  Jersey  Law 
Journal,  October  1918 


The  publication  by  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of 
Municipalities,  issued  monthly,  is  taken  by  i8o  muni- 
cipalities, each  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  League. 
This  represents  about  70  per  cent  of  the  municipalities 
of  the  State.  It  is  a  magazine  which  deserves  a  wide 
circulation  among  members  of  city  and  borough  coun- 
cils, and,  in  fact,  among  all  citizens  who  take  an  active 
Interest  in  civic  affairs,  as  its  suggestions  upon  gov- 
ernment and  laws  respecting  health,  sewerage,  keep- 
ing of  public  accounts,  methods  of  financeering,  hy- 
giene, etc.,  are  up-to-date  and  often  most  illuminating, 
especially  when  not  theories  but  reforms  that  have 
been  put  into  practice  in  other  localities  are  ^et  forth. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  basis  of  all  true 
reforms  in  municipal  government  is  the  right  type  of 
citizens  to  form  the  governing  body.  Some  cities  of 
this  State,  and  some  boroughs,  towns  and  villages  have 
first-class  men  in  charge  of  affairs,  and  then  these  mu- 
nicipalities thrive  and  have  a  name.  Others  are  badly 
manned  and  there  are  internal  dissensions  and  public 
discontent.  We  could  name  a  number  of  the  munici- 
palities of  the  former  class,  but,  as  distinctions  are 
invidious,  we  choose  to  call  attention  to  th-  one  city 
with  whose  government  we  are  most  familiar — that  in 
which  the  Journal  is  published,  Plainfield.  For  a  long 
series  of  years,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  men  of 
known  character  and  ability  have  been  elected  as 
Mayor,  and  first-class  business  men  have  been  selecled 
to  sit  in  the  Council.  As  a  result  this  city  has  made  a 
record  of  progress  and  efficiency  in  improving  and 
stabilizing  municipal  affairs,  which  is  not  known  to 
be  second  to  any  city  in  the  State.     The  complaints 


against  the  governing  body,  or  Mayor,  are  only  the 
few  which  always  originate  with  the  small  fraction  of 
the  public  who  are  uninformed  or  built  on  the  ways  of 
the  Ishmaelite,  having  a  hand  against  everything  which 
makes  for  civic  betterment.  Recently  this  city's  pecu- 
liarly efficient  Mayor,  having  served  for  two  terms, 
proposed  to  give  way  to  some  successor.  The  public 
knew  the  man  to  have  just  the  qualifications  which  a 
Mayor  ought  to  possess — integrity,  high  character,  in- 
dustry, sound  business  judgment,  and  the  ability  to 
represent  the  city  on  any  public  occasion  and  in  refer- 
ence to  any  public  question,  by  oral  speech  or  with  the 
pen.  Business  men  of  all  political  parties  at  once  said: 
"No;  we  cannot  afford,  especially  during  this  War 
crisis,  to  make  a  change  and  run  any  risk.  We  want 
you  to  continue  in  office."  They  signed  their  names 
to  such  a  request.  Reluctantly,  as  we  believe,  the 
Mayor  permitted  his  name  to  go  again  before  the  pri- 
mary of  his  party;  the  opposition  party  put  up  no 
candidate.  There  was  an  opposition  ticket  within  his 
party,  made  by  those  who  demurred  to  some  of  his 
best  acts,  but  by  a  tremendous  majority  he  was  re- 
nominated, and,  of  course,  will  be  elected.*  This  is 
the  way  to  do  It  elsewhere.  The  best  qualified  man 
in  a  municipality  is  none  too  good  for  the  highest  ex- 
ecutive office,  and  equally  good  men,  if  to  be  fouu'',, 
should  not  be  above  accepting  the  position  of  courtil- 
man.  These  are,  above  all  preceding  years,  strenuous 
times.  To  serve  the  pubhc  well  in  such  days  in  locii 
municipal  station  is  to  serve  one's  State  and  countr), 
and  the  requirement  is  for  level-headed,  sagacious 
(Continued  on  page  286.) 
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Municipalities  and  the  "Movies"' 

By  Ina  Clement 

Municipal  Reference  Library,  Neai  York  City 
The   problems   of   Americanization,   public   health.         Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advisabiUty  of  direct  par- 
social  service,  child  labor,  regulation  of  employment     ticipation  by  municipalities  in  the  presentation  of  mo- 
for  women,  good  governnicnt,  safety  to  life  and  many     tion  pictures  and  In  some  cases  the  theatres  them- 
others  become  doubly  vital  in  the  present  crisis.     Per-     selves  have  strongly  opposed  such  competition.     The 


haps  the  most  successful  medium  for  awakening  pub- 
lic interest  in  questions  of  this  kind  is  the  moving  pic- 
ture. Mr.  H.  F.  Sherwood,  one  of  the  most  enthus- 
iastic workers  for  "better  films,"  says :    "Picturization 


New  York  City  Department  of  Health  considers  the 
plan  of  cooperating  with  the  regular  theatres  and  hav- 
ing the  films  presented  as  part  of  the  theatre  pro- 
grams more  successful  than  the  free  open  air  perfor- 


was  the  primitive  man's  method  of  passing  on  what  mances.  The  summer  evenings  make  it  possible,  how- 
he  had  to  say,  A  motion  picture  comes  nearer  to  be-  ever,  to  use  the  movie  as  a  recreation  feature  in  the 
ing  the  universal  language  than  any  other  common  public  parks,  thus  not  only  giving  people  something 
meditun  of  communication  ,  ,  ,  The  motion  picture  worth  while  to  see  but  keeping  them  out  in  the  open, 
serves  to  break  down  horizontally  and  vertically  bar-  Such  open  air  performances  have  been  successfully 
riers  between  peoples  and  classes.  .  .  For  the  first  conducted  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  St.  Louis, 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  means  of  expres-  Films  may  be  divided  into  four  general  classes: 
sion  which  furnishes  large  opportunities  for  artistic  those  produced  by  commercial  manufacturers,  those 
development  has  been  brought  to  the  door  of  the  bur-  produced  by  commercial  manufacturers  in  cooperation 


dened  wage-e 

The  War  and  the  "Movie" 
National  officials  have  found  the  movie  invaluable 

in  visualizing  war  activities  and  necessities. 

Ex-Ambassador  Gerard,  when  asked  at  a  recent 
gathering  in  New  York  City  what  the  United  States 
could  do  for  Russia,  answered  "Show  them  moving 
pictures  representing  conditions  among  the  working 
classes  in  a  republic." 

The  fact  that  recently  the  Government  has  decreed 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  films  exported  to  European 
countries  must  be  educational  or  propaganda  films  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  importance  placed  upon  the 
educational  value  of  the  motion  picture. 

"Movies"  as  Aids  in  Municipal  Administration 

Various   cities   have   found   the  motion  picture  oii 

equal  importance  in  enlightening  the  public  regarding     difficult  to  obtain,  especially  in  connection  with  such 

civic  matters.     Salt  Lake  City,  in  a  film  "The  Work     subjects  as  road  building,  water  supply,  municipal  gov- 

of  Protecting  a  City's  Health,"  pictured  the  work  of     emment.     Some  of' the  films,  therefore,  are  lai^ely 


vith  some  association  for  propaganda  purposes,  those 
made  for  city  officials,  and,  finally,  those  made  by 
corporations  for  advertising  purposes.  This  last  class 
includes  some  of  the  most  valuable  films  produced. 
Many  of  these  industrial  films  are  of  too  technical  and 
scientific  a  nature  to  he  included  in  this  list  and  yet 
are  excellent  for  instruction.  They  have  also  been 
used  in  vocational  guidance  courses  and  are  servhig 
as  aji  aid  to  those  interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  soldiers  and  sailors  in  showing  special 
processes  for  which  these  men  can  be  trained. 

Probably  the  most  popular  film  is  the  story  with  a 
civic  message  or  information  interwoven  with  the 
plot.  Good  examples  of  this  type  of  film  are  "The 
I-ocked  Door"  (Fire  Prevention),  "For  the  Common- 
wealth" (Prison  Reform),  and  "The  Rule  of  Reason" 
(Safety  First),    Such  a  combination,  however,  is  very 


the  Health  Department,  part  of  the  proceeds  being  de- 
voted to  the  Red  Cross.  Baltimore  produced  a  film 
"Collection  and  Disposal  of  Refuse  and  Garbage  of 
Baltimore."  Other  cities  have  used  existing  films  on 
many  subjects.  Dallas,  Texas,  has  recently  shown  an 
interesting  collection  of  such  motion  pictures  in  con- 
nection with  its  Child  Welfare  Exhibit. 


descriptive,  as,  for  example,  "Filtering  a  Water  Sup- 
ply" or     "The  Production  of  Antitoxin." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  rental  of  the  films  varies 
from  $2.00  to  $35.00,  depending  upon  the  oripnal  cost 
of  production,  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  is- 
sued, and  the  demand  for  them.  Practically  all  rental 
costs  are  in  addition  to  the  transportation  charges. 
Many  of  them  are  available  simply  for  the  transporta- 
tion charges  and  a  guarantee  that  the  film  will  be  re- 
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turned  in  good  condition.  In  some  cases  a  request  is 
made  that  no  admission  be  charged  when  pictures  are 
shown.  There  are  so  few  copies  of  these  films  that 
arrangements  for  their  use  should  be  made  at  least 
a  month  in  advance.  While  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  secure  accurate  information  concerning  cost  of 
rental  and  availability,  conditions  change  so  rapidly 
,  in  the  motion  picture  industry  that  such  data  is  in- 
tended as  a  guide  to  those  interested  rather  than  an 
absolute  check  list.  When  ordering  from  a  large  man- 
ufacturer it  is  wise  to  consult  your  local  exhibitor  re- 
garding the  nearest  exchange. 

Much  valuable  material  has  been  found  in  the  news 
reels  of  various  film  corporations,  as  the  "Pathe  News," 
Gaumont  "Graphics,"  and  "Life  Reels,"  or  the  Uni- 
versal's  "Film  Magazine."  Each  of  these  films,  usually 
1,000  feet  in  length,  contains  a  collection  of  from  six 
to  twelve  subjects,  each  of  which  may  be  from  100  to 
500  feet  long.  Such  films,  after  a  few  months'  time, 
are  either  destroyed  or  simply  the  negatives  are  kept. 
This  means  that  they  cannot  be  rented  and  can  only  be 
reprinted  at  considerable  expense.  Yet  they  include 
such  subjects  as  "Americanization  Day  Celebrated,'" 
"A  Square  Deal  for  Baby,"  "Keeping  the  Big  City 
Clean,"  "Hetch-Hetchy  Project,"  "Rose  Festival,  Port- 
land, Oregon,"  "Making  School  Safe,"  "Children 
Dancing  Around  Maypoles,"  "Children  Gather  and 
Preserve  Vegetables,"  etc.  Could  some  plan  of  co- 
operation between  manufacturers  and  city  officials  be 
worked  out  under  which  these  sections  of  films  could 
be  preserved,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  those  inter- 
ested in  civic  education.  Some  of  the  subjects  in  the 
Universal's  "Film  Magazine"  have  been  included  ni 
the  following  list,  when  they  included  other  subjects 
of  more  than  temporary  interest. 

Agencies  Interested  in  the  Educational  Film 

The  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures 
is  an  organization  of  volunteer  workers  with  main 
offices  at  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  It  is  in 
no  way  interested  in  the  financial  side  of  the  industry. 
Among  its  many  activities  the  Board  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  in  referring  citizens  throughout  the  country  to 
the  sources  from  which  films  of  all  classes  can  be 
secured.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  creation  of  a 
better  type  of  film  rather  than  upon  censorship  of  the 
films  produced.  Special  lists  on  various  subjects  are 
prepared  and  selected  lists  of  pictures  are  sent  to 
periodicals,  libraries,  community  centers  and  churches, 
"A  Garden  of  Motion  Pictures"  is  a  selected  list  pub- 
lished quarterly. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics,  900  South- 
em    Building,  Washington,    D.    C,    cooperates    with 


schools  and  public  officials  throughout  the  country, 
"The  Bureau  is  an  association  of  the  governments,  in- 
stitutions, manufacturers,  producers,  transportation 
lines  and  individuals  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  to  engage  in  disseminating  geographical, 
commercial,  industrial,  vocational  welfare  and  public 
health  information  by  the  graphic  method  of  moto- 
graphy"  .  .  .  The  requirements  are:  payment  of 
transportation  charges,  use  of  standard  motion  pic- 
ture projectors  by  competent  operators,  reports  of 
films  used  and  attendance  after  each  performance,  im- 
mediate return  of  films  used,  no  admission  fee  to  be 
charged. 

The  Exhibitors  Booking  Agency,  220  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City,  was  organized  over  ten  years 
ago  by  Mrs.  Katherine  F.  Carter  who  was  formerly 
actively  engaged  in  educational  work  and  is  very  en- 
thusiastic over  the  motion  picture  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction. This  agency  produces  some  pictures,  sup- 
plies films  made  by  other  manufacturers,  writes 
scenarios  and  selects  programs  if  desired. 

The  Community  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  46  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City,  is  composed  of  a  group 
of  specialists  who  do  not  only  rent  films  but  under- 
take to  select  programs  suitable  for  various  occasions 
or  groups  of  people.  Social  welfare  problems  receive 
a  large  share  of  their  attention,  though  at  present  their 
time  is  largely  devoted  to  war  work. 

The  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  collected  data  concerning 
films  of  a  civic  nature  and  has  advised  inquirers  from 
all  over  the  country  as  to  types  and  sources  of  motion 
picture  films  suitable  for  special  campaigns. 

Subject  List  of  Civic  Motion  Pictures 

The  following  list  contains  al!  civic  motion  pictures 
which  have  been  reported  to  the  Municipal  Reference 
Library  as  available  at  the  present  date  for  use  by  civic 
institutions  or  municipalities.  The  list  does  not  pre- 
tend to  absolute  completeness,  nor  is  it  on  the  other 
hand  to  be  considered  in  any  sense  as  a  selected  list. 
The  Library  has  endeavored  to  include  every  film 
which  could  be  classed  as  civic,  but  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  decide  upon  the  line  of  demarcation.  In 
each  case  the  title  of  the  film  is  given  first,  the  source 
from  which  it  can  be  obtained  second,  and  cost  of 
rental  third.  Addresses  of  firms  have  been  given  in 
the  first  entry  only. 

AMERICANIZATION 


An  asterisk  (*)  after  title  indicates  films  in  preparation, 
probably  to  be  released  during  the  present  summer  (1918). 

An  American  in  the  Making.    Obtainable  from  the  Na- 
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tional  Association  of  Manufacturers,  30  Church  Street, 
New  York  City.  Cost  of  rental:  transportation  charges 
only. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  Hungarian  peasant,  who  came 
to  this  country  and  joined  his  Drother  at  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Company's  plant  at  Gary,  Ind.  The  technical  trainina;  and 
welfare  work  offered  by  the  company  gave  him  every  op- 
portunity to  advance. 

Foundation  of  Citizenship.  Obtainable  from  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Economics,  900  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Cost  of  rental:  transportation  charges  only. 

Teaching  English  to  Foreigners.  Obtainable  from  the 
International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, Industrial  Department,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York   City.      Cost  of   rental:   transportation   charges   only. 

The  Immigrant — to  be  released,  probably  not  before 
Sept.  I,  1918,  by  the  Division  of  Films,  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  Washington,  D.  C.  Cost  of  rental:  no 
information  received. 

CHILD  WELFARE 
Better  Babies.     Obtainable  from  the  Bray  Studios    21 
East  26th  Street,  New  York  City.     Cost  of  rental:  Sii-ob 
per  reel. 

The  Error  of  Omission.  Obtainable  from  the  Bcseler 
Educational  Film  Co.,  71  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 
City.     Cost   of  rental:  $2.00  per  performance. 

Tommy  Lawlon  is  born  into  the  world,  and  his  father. 
one  of  the  common  type  of  careless  parents,  in  the  flurry 
resulting  from  having  a  young  bull  pup  sent  him  from  a 
friend,  neglects  lo  register  Tommy's  birth  certificate. 
Tommy  grows  up  and  encounters  numerous  difficulties  be- 
cause of  his  birth  never  having  been  registered.  Finally  he 
almost  loses  a  fortune  until  he  happens  to  discover  his 
father's  old  dog- registration  paper,  on  the  back  of  which 
is  carelessly  written  "Also  became  the  father  of  a  fine, 
bouncing  boy  on  this  date." 

Public  and  Private  Care  of  Infanta.  Obtainable  from  the 
Beseler  Educational  Film  Co.  Cost  of  rental:  $2.00  per 
performance. 

This  film  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  mother  who  has 
to  neglect  her  child  in  order  to  make  a  living.  The  mother 
in  this  picture  has  twins.  She  boards  one  with  a  foster 
mother,  but  the  other  she  is  obliged  to  send  to  an  institu- 
tion.   One  lives,  the  other  does  not. 

The  Eternal  Mother.  Obtainable  from  the  Metro  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Cost 
of  rental:  $10.00  per  presentation. 

A  thrilling  child  labor  drama,  in  which  the  wife  of  the 
wealthy  mill  owner  is  for  a  time  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, ^because  of  his  treatment  of  the  children  in  the 
mill.  A  reconciliation  finally  comes  and  he  tells  of  the 
model  schoolhouses  and  improvements  that  he  has  made 
for  her  sake. 
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To  save  the  name  of  a  dead  friend  and  keep  his  daughter's 
heart  from  breaking,  he  votes  against  the  child  labor  bill. 

.At  the  Threshold  of  Life.  ObtainaJble  from  the  Beseler 
Educational  Film  Co.  Cost  of  rental:  $2.00  per  per- 
formance. 

There  are  two  young  people  of  wealth  and  social  posi- 
tion, the  girls  with  an  unselfish  love  for  the  unhelped 
little  ones  of  the  city,  and  the  young  man  intent  upon  his 
own  enjoyment  of  life  in  his  own  circle.  There  are  scenes 
showing  her  work  and  its  effect  upon  the  little  ones  and 
also  the  contrasting  lives  of  the  children  who  have  no  kin- 
dergarten and  who  must  play  in  a  crowded  tenement  room 
or  street.  One  little  lame  child  is  unable  to  get  into  the 
kindergarten  and  meets  with  an  accident  in  the  street. 
The  young  man  makes  good  by  presenting  the  convales- 
cent child  with  a  check  for  the  kindergarten. 

Uncle  Crusty.  Obtainable  from  the  National  Kinder- 
garten Association,  8  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Cost  of  rental:  transportation  charges  only. 

Edward  Van  Nest,  a  crabbed  bachelor,  has  a  brother 
William  who  is  a  widower  with  one  child.  Willie,  at)OUt 
four  years  old.  Willie's  father  lives  in  .Antwerp.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  he  decides  to  send  Willie  to  America 
to  his  "Uncle  Crusty"  as  Edward  has  become  known. 
Willie's  love  fails  to  win  his  Uncle,  but  the  child  meets  a 
kindergarten  teacher  who  takes  him  to  school  and  Willie 
is  happy.  Crusty  locates  him  in  the  kindergarten  and  soon 
is  writing  out  checks  for  the  kindergarlen. 

CRIME  AND  CRIMINALS 

For  the  Commonwealth.    Obtainable  from  the  Beseler 

Educational  Film  Co.    Cost  of  rental:    $2.00  per  perfonn- 

A  young  man,  unskilled  and  out  of  work,  deserts  his 
family,  assaults  an  officer  and  is  sent  to  prison.  His  w;fe 
makes  shirts  to  support  herself  and  her  child.  The  men 
in  prison  are  taught  shirt-making.  Because  prison  labor 
is  cheap  the  young  man's  wife  is  put  out  of  business  along 
with  many  other  girl  shirt  makers.  A  protest  is  sent  in  to 
the  Governor,  who  solves  the  problem  by  teaching  the 
men  shoe-making  and  using  the  products  entirely  for  the 
state.  The  young  man  leaves  prison  a  skilled  laborer  and 
there  is  a  reunion  of  the  family. 

The  Public  Defender.  Obtainable  from  the  Modern 
Feature  Photo  Plays,  Inc.,  729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City.    Cost  of  rental:  approximately  $35.00  per  day. 

This  film  advocates  ihat  in  addition  to  public  prosecu- 
tors there  should  'be  public  defenders.  It  is  a  five  part 
drama  in  which  a  "public  defender  hill"  becomes  a  law  and 
the  new  official  saves  an  innocent  man  from  the  electric 

The  Honor  Sjrstem.  Obtainable  from  the  Fox  Film 
Corporation.    Cost  of  rental:  (?). 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Arizona  and  describes  old  and  new 
methods  of  prison  regulation.  The  descriptions  of  the  old 
methods  seem  to  be  somewhat  overdrawn. 

EDUCATION 
Fitting  the  Boy  to  the  Job.    Obtainable  from  the  Bureau 

of  Commercial  Economics.  Cost  of  rental:  transporta- 
tion charges  only. 


"Safety  for  democracy  involves  much  more  than  freedom  from  military  oppression ;  it  involves 
freedom  from  the  oppression  of  the  slum  and  the  fire  trap ;  freedom  from  polluted  water  and  from 
impure  food ;  freedom  to  travel  on  roads  that  are  safe  and  streets  that  are  clean ;  freedom  from  the 
fear  of  unemployment  and  of  contagious  disease ;  freedom,  in  short,  to  live  and  work  and  play  under 
healthful  and  happy  conditions." — The  American  Citff. 
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The  Han  He  Might  Have  Been.  Obtainable  from  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Cost  of  rental: 
transportation  charges  only. 

The  film  tells  the  story  of  a  boy  with  ambition  for 
knowledge.  In  spite  of  protests  of  the  school  principal, 
who  offers  him  an  opening  by  which  he  can  work  in  the 
day  and  attend  school  at  night,  (he  father  forces  him  into 
the  most  ordinary  drudgery.  He  becomes  discouraged, 
goes  the  wrong  way,  and  finally  marries  most  unhappily. 

New  York  City.  Civic  Administration  (Part  -  ?>.  Ob- 
lainable  from  the  Beseler  Educational  Film  Co.  Cost 
of  rental:    $2.00  per  performance. 

Unique  exercises  in  East  Side  schools,  May  Day  and 
Arbor  Day  festivals  in  Central  Park. 

How  New  York  Does  It:  Department  of  Education. 
Obtainable  from  the  General  Film  Co.,  25  West  44tli 
Street,  New  York  City.     Cost  of  rental:     (?) 

•      FIRE  PROTECTION  AND  PREVENTION 

A  Crime  of  Carelessness.  Obtainable  from  the  Nationdl 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  Cost  of  rental:  transpor- 
tation charges  only. 

The  owner  of  a  large  woolen  mill  is  careless  about  fire 
exits  being  kept  clear.  The  inspector  fails  to  report  it. 
An  employee  ibrcaks  the  rule  prohibiting  smoking  and  care- 
lessly throws  his  lighted  cigarette  into  a  pile  of  rubbish. 
The  mill  burns  and  a  panic  follows.  The  factory  is  rebuilt. 
Tom  is  reinstated  and  both  employer  and  employee  have 
learned  a  lesson. 

Fire  Department,  Huiila.  Obtainaihic  from  the  Burea 
of  Commercial  Economics.  Cost  of  rental:  transportatio 
charges  only. 


Fire    fighting. — The   fire    boats    in    operation. — A    river 

The  Locked  Door.  Obtainable  from  the  Underwriter!' 
Laboratories,   207   E.   Ohio   Street,   Chicago,    III.      Cost   o: 

rental:  transportation  charges  only. 
A  fire-prevention  fiilm. 

GARDENING 

Insect  Friends  and  Enemies  Obtainable  from  the  Edu- 
cational  Film  Corporation.     Cost  of  rental:  $5.00  per  day. 

Some  of  the  garden  insects  are  enemies  of  men  and  oth- 
ers friends.  Professor  Ditmars  strikingly  pictures  what 
beautiful  creatures  are  metamorphosed  from  the  garden 
pests.  Next  some  remarkable  photography  shows  the  in- 
sect friends  of  the  farmers — tiny  legions  that  prey  upon 
the  destructive  forms.  In  the  day  of  almost  universal 
war  gardens,  it  is  highly  instructive  as  well  as  interesting. 
to  sec  the  various  friendly  or  hostile  types  at  work. 

Enemies  of  the  Garden.  Obtainable  from  the  Educa- 
tional Film  Corporation,     Cost  of  rental:  $5,00  per  day. 

In  very  practical  fashion  Professor  Ditmars  exhibits  dif- 
ferent types  of  insects  destructive  to  garden  plants,  and 
then  shows  easy  methods  of  dealing  with  them.  Last  of 
all  the  toad,  prize  fly-catcher  of  them  all,  is  snapshotted  as 
he  snaps  with  lighting  rapidity  at  a  worm  in  his  path. 


'  York  City.  Cost  of  rental;  $3.06  per  reel  per  day 
(lo.:iB). 

Much  loss  of  life  among  school  children  is  due  to  playing 
with  fire  in  various  forms.  The  film  shows  how  children's 
clothes  may  very  easily  and  economically  be  made  fire- 
proof by  a  solution  easily  purchased  at  any  drug  store. 

Mayors  Organize  to  Prevent  Great  Fire  Losses.  (Univ. 
Current  Events  44)  Obtainable  from  the  Universal  Film 
Corporation,  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Cost  of 
rental:     $3.00  per  day. 

Carelessness  and  lack  of  prevention  methods  are  largely 
blamed  for  more  than  $200,000,000  property  loss  in  the 
U.  S.  during  1()I7.  Mayor  Hylan,  of  New  York,  a  leader  in 
the  movement,  advocating  proper  means  of  prevention, — 
Night  watchmen  should  be  equipped  for  all  emergencies. 
— An  example  of  carelessness. — Slight  pressure  will  some- 
times cause  oily  waste  to  smolder. — If  the  watchman  is 
prepared,  disaster  is  prevented. — ''An  ounce  of  prevention" 
might  have  avoided  this. 

How  New  York  Does  It.  Fire  Department.  Obtain- 
able from  the  General  Film  Company.     Cost  of  rental;  (?) 

New  York  City.  Civic  Administration:  Part  3,  Ob- 
tainable from  the  Beseler  Educational  Film  Co.  Cost  of 
rental;     $2.00  per  performance. 

The  fire  fighters.— Drills.— The  rescue  squad  at  work.- 
Water  tower  practice,  etc. 

New  York  City.  Civic  Administration:  Part  4-  Ob- 
tainable from  the  Beseler  Educational  Film  Co.  Cost  of 
rental  $z,oo  per  performance. 


approximately   $2.50   per   perfi 

(Continued  on  page  282) 
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Government  and  Humanity 

If  all  other  elements  in  human  life,  individually  and  socially,  were  placed  together  and  then  mul- 
tiplied by  ten,  the  importance  of  government  to  humanity  would  far  outweigh  them  a\\.~The  Search- 
light  on  Congress. 
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Methods  of  Paying  for  Street  Paving' 


Br  NeUon 

Chief    Engineer,    Board    of    Estimate    a 

Having  been  asked  to  present  to  the  Conference  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  Special  Assessments  for 
Local  Improvements  and  having  been  furnished  by  the 
■  Secretary  with  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  replies 
to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  him  to  various  cities  in 
the  country,  I  assume  that  a  brief  presentation  of  the 
subject  may  consist  of,  first,  an  analysis  of  the  replies 
which  have  been  received,  pointing  out  the  great  diver- 
gence of  practice  which  exists,  and  then  the  presen- 
tation of  any  suggestion  which  it  might  be  thought 
would  tend  to  a  standardization  or  at  least  to  a  less 
chaotic  condition  than  seems  now  to  prevail  with  res- 
pect to  the  levying  and  collection  of  assessments  for 
street  improvements. 

The  questionnaire  included  23  different  questions 
relating  to  almost  every  possible  phase  of  street  im- 
provement work.  Some  of  the  questions  appear  not 
to  have  been  fully  understood  by  the  reporters,  and, 
owing  to  failure  to  reply  or  to  apparent  confusion  on 
their  part,  it  will  be  difficult  to  draw  any  deductions 
from  the  returns.  ,  There  are,  however,  a  sufficient 
number  of  replies  to  what  may  be  considered  the  most 
important  questions  to  enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed 
as  to  the  extent  of  variation  which  exists  in  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

First,  let  us  take  the  important  question  of  how  the 
original  pavement  in  any  street  is  paid  for,  and  the 
closely  related  question  of  how  the  cost  of  renewals  or 
repavements  are  met ;  163  cities  have  reported,  and 
all  have  answered  these  questions,  and  the  replies  can 
best  be  presented  in  tabular  form,  giving  in  both  cases 
the  portion  of  the  cost  of  paving  and  repaying  which 
is  assessed.  This  statement  follows : 
PROPORTION    OF    ORIGINAL    PAVING    ASSESSED 

UPON   PROPERTY  BENEFITED 
Percentage  Assessed  Number  of  Gties 


95% 
8S% 
5/6 
80% 

70% 


*  From  The  American  Cily  for  October,  1918.  A  paper  pre- 
sented before  the  New  York  State  Osnfercnce  of  Mayors  and 
other  City  Officials. 


P.  Lewis 

md    Apportionment,  City  of  New  York 


Divided,  but  no  rule 


Total  number  reporting,  163 
PROPORTION  OF  REPAVING  ASSESSED  UPON  THE 

PROPERTY  DEEMED  TO  BE  BENEFITED 
Percentage  Assessed  Number  o£  Cities 


95% 
85% 


yj  ■  I 

25%  I 

Divided,  but  no  rule  7 

None    except    by    consent 

or  on  petition  for  certain 

kind  of  pavement  I 

None  70 

Policy  not  determined  y 

Total  number  reporting,  163 
None  of  the  other  questions  has  been  answered  by 
all  of  the  cities  or  towns.  Forty-six  answered  the 
question  as  to  the  limit  of  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment which  might  be  imposed,  expressed  in  value  of 
the  property,  and  41  answered  the  question  as  to  who 
determines  the  area  of  benefit  where  other  than  the 
property  immediately  abutting  is  called  upon  to  bear 
some  part  of  the  cost.  These  replies  are  indicated  by 
the  following  tabular  statements: 

Limit  of  Amount  of  Assessment  Number 

of  cities 

Value  of  property   '. I 

Less  than  value  of  land  and  improvements   i 

65  per  cent  land  value   I 

One-half  value  of  property  8 

One-half  land  value  2 

One-half  value  unless  restriction  is  removed  by  75  per 

cetit    petition    I 

One-third  value  after  improvement  3 

One-third  property   value    2 

One-fourth  property  value   6 

5  per  cent  value  unless  installments  are  allowed,  when 

they  may  reach  2$  per  cent i 

Entire    assessment    in    any    5-year    period — may   not 

exceed  one-third  proper^  value  5 
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less    than    iS    years    from    prior 
assessment  may  exceed  one-half  property  value  .... 

$3  per  square  yard 

Cost  of  replacement    

Limited  to  actual  benefit  


Total  number  reporting  . 


WHO     DETERMINES     THE     AREA     OF     BENEFIT 

WHERE   OTHER   THAN    ABUTTING 

PROPERTY  IS  ASSESSED 

Council    iz 

City  Engineer  , 7 

Assessors  (designated  by  various  names) 6 

City   Commission    3 

City  Engineer  with  approval  of  Council  2 

City  Engineer  and  Board  of  Public  Works  2 

Board  of  Public  Works 2 

Commissioner  or  Superintendent  of   Special   Assess- 


1  of  Commission  or  Board 


Council  0 
of  Public  Works  . 

Board  appointed  by  Council  

City  Engineer  and  Commissioner  of  Streets  . . . 
Mayor  and  two  Commissioners  appointed  by  c 


Total   number   reporting   , 


Property  Exempt  from  Assessment 

One  of  the  tnost  troublesome  questions  with  which 
municipal  authorities  have  to  deal  is  that  of  exemp- 
tions granted  by  statute.ordinance  or  traditional  policy. 
Many  of  the  163  towns  gave  no  replies  whatever  to 
this  question  or  the  question  as  to  how  the  proportion 
of  the  cost  which  would  ordinarily  have  been  assessed 
upon  exempt  property  is  distributed.  Many  of  the 
answers  say  that  "government"  property  is  exempt, 
and  in  these  cases  the  word  "government"  has  been 
construed  to  mean  federal,  state,  city  or  county.  In 
the  tabular  statement  given  below,  showing  the  re- 
plies received,  many  of  the  reporting  towns  appear 
several  times,  as  the  same  town  may  report  that  it  ex- 
empts all  kinds  of  government  property,  educational 
institutions,  schools,  churches,  cemeteries,  etc.  It  will 
be  noted  that  41  towns  report  that  no  property  is  ex- 
empt from  assessment,  but  three  of  them  frankly  state 
that  it  is  difficult  to  collect  from  the  federal  or  the 
state  government,  and  there  are  probably  others  hav- 
ing the  same  difficulty  who  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  so. 

STATEMENT    INDICATING    PROPERTY    WHICH    IS 

EXEMPT  FROM  ASSESSMENT  FOR 

LOCAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Number 
Kind  of  Property                                  of  Cities 
United  States  Government  properly  53 


State  property  28 

City  property   23 

County  property  

Schools    

Churches     

Churches  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent  

Charitable  institutions    

Charitable  institutions  sometimes  

Cemeteries    

Railroad  ri^ts-of-way    

Scientific   institutions    

Property  of  fire  companies  (probably  volunteer)   .. 
Property  of  corporations  paying  gross  earnings  tax 

Stale    

New  York  State  canal  property 

Homestead  lands   

Tidal  lands    

Property  in  creek  or  valley  too  far  below  grade  to  1 

buih  upon   

No  exemptions  4' 

The  replies  indicating  who  pays  the  share  of  the 
exempt  property  are  specific  and  show  a  fair  degree 
of  uniformity.  The  reports  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT      INDICATING      WHO       PAYS       THE 
ASSESSMENTS  FOR  LOCAL  IMPROVE- 
MENTS WHICH  WOULD  NATURALLY 
BE  ASSESSED  UPON  EXEMPT 
PROPERTY 

Number 
Who  Pays  Cost  of  Cities 


City    . . 

Other  owners    

City  and  other  owners 

City  one-third  

Policy  undetermined  . 


Total  number  reporting  91 

The  inquiry  as  to  how  the  cost  of  paving  street  in- 
tersections is  paid  shows  a  less  degree  of  variation 
than  do  most  of  the  others.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
131  towns  reporting  state  that  the  city  pays  all  the  cost 
of  intersections,  while  30  per  cent  report  that  the  prop- 
erty owners  pay  the  entire  cost. 

Installment  Assessments 
The  variation  in  the  policy  as  to  installment  assess- 
ments, the  number  of  installments  allowed,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  charged,  is  very  great;  no  less  than  32  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  replies  have  been  received  from  121 
towns.  Some  of  the  towns  in  reporting  give  the  num- 
ber of  years  over  which  the  installments  may  be  spread, 
while  others  distinctly  state  the  number  of  installments. 
While  there  may  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether, 
for  instance,  five  years  means  one  installment  upon 
completion  of  the  work  and  one  at  the  end  of  each  of 
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the  next  five  years,  makmg  six  in  all,  the  statements 
have  been  construed  as  intendit^  to  give  the  total  num- 
ber of  annual  installments,  these  including  the  first 
payment,  whether  that  may  be  made  immediately  upon 
completion  of  the  improvement  or  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  thereafter.  The  tabular  statement  showing 
these  replies  follows: 


Number  of 
Installments 


Rate  of  Interest 
Per  Cent 


4!4 


>  10  Axed  by  council 


UNICIPALITIES  27s 

of  the  surface  railroad  tracks  has  contributed  an  an- 
nual sum  beginning  at  $500,000  and  increasing  $50,000 
a  year  until  it  reaches  $700,000 ;  this  to  be  paid  in  equal 
monthly  installments  to  compensate  the  city  for  the 
maintenance  of  pavements  between  and  alongside  their 
tracks. 

AREA     PAVED     AND     MAINTAINED     BY     STREET 
RAILWAY  COMPANIES 

Number 
of  Cities 
Between  tracks  and  rails  and  6  2/3  feet  outside  (Okla- 
homa City)  I 

Between  tracks  and  rails  and  3  feet  outside  2 

Between  tracks  and  rails  and  2  feet  outside  92 

Between  tracks  and  rails  and  18  inches  outside  15 

Between  tracks  and  rails  and  14  inches  outside  I 

Between  tracks  and  rails  and  i  foot  out.>ide  16 

Between  tracks  and  rails  only  7 

Depends  upon  franchise  6 

Track  spaces  on  double  track;  i  foot  outside  on  single 

Track  spaces  and   15  inches  outside,  double;    5    inches 

outside,    single    i 

(Detroit)  track  spaces  and  2  feet  outside  on  5-cent  lines; 

city  pays  on  3-cent  lines  i 

Formerly  paved  track  and  18  inches  outside,  but  now 
excise  receipts  used  to  care  for  railroad  streets ;  com- 
panies still  agree  10  pay  part  i 

Usually  from  curb  to  curb  i 

All  pavement  disturbed   i 

Right-of-way    1 I 

Court  proceedings  necessary  to  secure  payment  1 

Continual  controversy ;  laws  not  clear  i 

Philadelphia,  $500,0000  to  $700,000  a  year  in  monthly  pay- 
ments           I 

Total  number  reporting   150 


Fixed  }tv  council  6  2 

Total  number  reporting  121 

Paviiu;  Between  and  Alongside  Tracks 
Another  troublesome  question  with  which  municipai 
authoiittes  have  to  deal  is  the  cost  of  pavement  and 
renewals  between  and  alongside  surface  railroad  tracks. 
The  practice  of  requiring  railroad  companies  to  lay 
and  maintain  pavement  between  th«r  tracks  and  rails 
and  two  feet  outside  of  the  outer  rails  appears  to  be 
quite  general,  Q2  of  the  150  towns  reporting  giving  this 
as  their  polic*.  Sixteen  towns  require  the  mainte- 
nance one  foot  outside  of  the  rails  and  15  towns  call 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  pavement  18  inclies  outside 
of  the  rails.  One  city  (Philadelphia)  reports  that  for 
several  years  pait  the  transit  company  controlling  all 


Prevailing  Policies, 

If  the  large  majority  of  the  replies  to  the  particular 
questions  may  be  considered  as  determining  policies 
prevailing,  these  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

The  entire  cost  of  original  or  first  street  improve- 
ments is  assessed  upon  the  area  of  benefit. 

The  entire  cost  of  pavement  is  borne  by  the  city. 

The  amount  of  assessment  upon  the  frontage  is  lim- 
ited to  actual  benefit,  with  a  specific  limit  in  a  number 
of  cities  to  one-half  the  land  value,  and  in  some  cases 
to  less  than  one-half. 

The  district  of  benefit  where  the  assessment  extends 
beyond  the  frontage  is  determined  by  council,  but  the 
number  of  towns  reporting  is  too  small  to  justify  call- 
ing this  a  general  policy. 

Exemptions  from  assessment  other  than  to  federal, 
state  and  city  property  are  granted  in  no    consistent 
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way,  not  even  in  the  same  city.  Even  where  it  is  said 
there  are  no  exemptions,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
can  be  secured  if  claims  are  effectively  presented  and 
pushed. 

Pavement  in  street  intersections  is  quite  generally 
paid  for  by  the  city,  although  a  substantial  number  of 
towns  assess  the  entire  cost. 

Installment  assessments  are  quite  generally  provided 
for;  number  of  payments,  usually  ten,  with  interest  at 
from  5  to  7  per  cent. 

Street  railway  companies  are  generally  required  to 
pave  and  maintain  pavements  between  their  tracks  and 
rails  and  two  feet  outside. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  such  agreement  of  practice 
as  now  exists  is  the  result  of  more  uniform  statutes 
and  the  adoption  by  States  of  standard  charters  for 
cities  of  the  same  size.  Entire  uniformity  cannot  be 
expected,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  to  be  desired,  especially 
in  cities  of  greatly  different  size.  Conditions  in  towns 
even  of  the  same  size  vary  greatly.  Many  of  our 
cities  are  now  undertaking  great  enterprises,  involv- 
ing lar^e  expenditures.  They  are  also  disposed  to 
adopt  policies  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
denounced  as  paternalistic  or  socialistic.  Many  of 
them  have  probably  come  to  stay,  and  during  the 
period  of  readjustment  at  the  end  of  the  present  war 
it  is  quite  likely  that  our  cities  will  be  obliged  to  go 
even  further  than  they  have  in  these  directions.  The 
annual  budgets  for  administrative  purposes  wi!!  in- 
crease, and  it  will  be  necessary  to  curtail  such  ex- 
penditures as  are  represented  by  contributions  to  what 
are  commonly  called  local  improvements.  If  a  greater 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  such  improvements  can  be 
assessed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

It  is  often  urged  that  street  pavements  are  of  at 
least  as  much  general  as  local  benefit,  and  that  only 
a  small  part  of  the  traffic  in  the  streets  has  its  origin 
or  destination  in  abutting  property.  The  relative 
amount  of  local  and  through-traffic  will  vary  in  differ- 
ent streets  and  within  the  same  street  from  day  to 
day  according  to  weather  conditions.  This  mixed 
traffic  is  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy,  especially 
where  the  cost  of  the  first  pavement  or  any  part  of 
tiie  cost  of  repavement  is  assessed  against  abutting 
property,  owners  of  which  protest  against  paying  for 


improvements  for  the  accommodation  of  what  they 
call  "alien"  traffic. 

It  is  true  that,  while  certain  other  city  improve- 
ments, such  as  sewers,  are  of  peculiarly  local  benefit 
and  can  be  used  only  by  the  abutting  owners  or  those 
within  the  drainage  area,  the  highways  of  the  city  are 
for  the  free  use  of  all,  even  non-residents,  but  such 
general  use  in  itself  tends  to  make  the  abutting  prop- 
erty more  valuable.  Good  pavements  result,  therefore, 
in  local  benefit,  and  one  principle  which  should  be  in- 
variably recognized  is  that  where  there  is  local  benefit 
there  should  be  local  assessment.  There  can  be  no 
street  improvement  which  has  been  intelligently 
planned  and  executed  which  will  not  result  in  some 
local  benefit,  and  it  follows  that  there  should  also  be 
some  local  assessment.  No  improvement,  however 
large  or  small,  will  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the  entire 
city,  and  to  distribute  the  burden  of  paying  for  it  over 
the  whole  city  according  to  taxable  values  is  unfair, 
in  that  it  is  not  placed  according  to  benefit. 

It  is  true  that  in  small  towns  the  benefit  resulting 
from  the  paving  of  the  few  important  streets  extends 
to  the  entire  community,  and  if  the  cost  be  met  by 
general  taxation  the  owners  of  the  pmperty  on  such 
streets  will,  by  reason  of  its  proportionately  great 
value,  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  cost-  These  con- 
ditions and  those  resulting  from  the  development  of 
the  town  into  a  small  city  and  then  into  a  large  city 
were  outlined  in  a  paper  presented  by  the  writer  at 
the  Conference  held  at  Troy  in  1915 

The  principle  of  assessing  the  cost  of  street  pave- 
ments, and  perhaps  that  of  pavement  renewals,  will 
probably  have  to  be  adopted  more  generally  than  it 
has  been,  whether  such  assessments  be  confined  to  the 
frontage  or  spread  over  a  large  area,  in  order  that  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  cities  may  be  ctwserved  and 
their  annual  tax  budgets  may  be  devoted  more  largely 
to  the  activities  and  enterprises  which  are  unquestion- 
ably of  general  benefit. 

Meanwhile,  the  Conference,  through  its  .^nei^etic 
secretary,  has  performed  a  valuable  public  service  in 
collecting  and  collating  the  data  showing  the  wide 
variation  in  present  policies  and  the  need  of  adopting 
those  which  appear  to  have  given  satisfactory  results 
while  insuring  substantial  justice. 


WHAT    IS    DEMOCRACY?. 


"Democracy  is  a  form  of  society  in  whicii  every  citizen  has  opportunity  to  become 
the  best  that  he  maybe."— «.  JK  Wenlen. 
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THE  AGITATION  FOR  HIGHER  FARES 

(Continued  from  page  264) 
employes  especially.  If  choice  has  to  be  mark  lietween 
dtterioration  of  service,  properties  and  employes  on 
the  one  hand,  and  slight,  temporary  advances  in  fares 
on  the  other,  I  think  the  advance  should  be  liiade, 
wherever  necessary,  to  conserve  the  major  ^nds. 

The  only  acceptable  alternative,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  is  the  tcmpoiary 
acceptance  of  public  responsibility  for  oiierating 
deficits.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  operating  revenues  «i 
the  street  railroad  do  not  meet  operating  costs  ui;der 
Ibe  present  rate  of  fare,  the  community  may  decide 
to  meet  the  deficit  temporarily  by  taxation  rather  thnn 
raise  the  rates.  This  principle  is  embodied  in  the  sub- 
way contracts  in  New  York  City;  it  enables  the  muni- 
cipality, at  its  option,  to  maintain  the  low,  uniiori.i 
rate  of  fare  despite  the  temporary  period  of  war-time 
costs. 

The  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is 

(i)  To  scrutinize  each  situation  on  its  own  particu- 
lar merits,  and  see  to  it  that  the  public  is  not  "stam- 
peded" into  letting  the  situation  be  taken  advantage, 
of  to  overturn  a  social  factor  so  basic  as  cheap,  uni- 
form, intra-urban  and  suburban  transportation  ratc^; 
and 

(2)  To  face  the  fact  squarely  and  frankly  thai 
deficits  must  be  met  by  the  public,  either  as  patrons 
or  taxpayers ;  that  good  service  costs  money  and  is 
entitled  to  an  adequate  payment  therefor  by  the  public ; 
and  that  each  community  ought,  in  fore-handed  and 
broad-gauge  fashion,  to  consider  how  it  wishes  to 
meet  the  present  period  of  emergency  costs  and  keep 
its  essential  services  unimpaired.  Some  form-of  the 
"cost-of-the-service"  plan,  along  the  lines  in  vogue 
'n  Cleveland  and  Boston,  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
;"he  power  to  prescribe  wage  scales  and  working  con- 
ditions needs  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  power  to 
raise  or  lower  rates  as  the  conditions  may  warrant. 
\  "'iving  wage  for  public  utilities"  may  have  to  be 
safeguarded  by  statute,  no  less  than  a  living  wage  for 
i»i  employes. 

:i. 

I  find  that  among  persons  who  are  trying  to  ap- 
proach in  a  broad  and  fair  way  these  difficult  problems 
or  the  war-time  conservation  of  essential  public  ser- 
vices, there  are  three  or  four  inquiries  which  persist- 
ei'tly  arise: 

1 1)  What  is  the  legal  scope  and  significance  of  the 
recent  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
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in  the  Rochester  fare  case  (Matter  of  Quinby,  223 
N.  Y.  244)  as  to  the  binding  effect  of  fare  provisions 
in  franchises  granted  by  municipal  authorities? 

(2)  What  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
Court's  ruling,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  as  .to  its  prac- 
tical consequences? 

{3)  What  is  the  legal  and  social  significance,  and 
what  is  the  practical  purpose,  of  the  suggestion  that 
purely  intra-State  and  intra-city  fares  may  be  in- 
ci  eased  by  federal  action,  either  through  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  or  some  other  agency  to  which  the 
President  might  "delegate"  such  power? 

(4)  What  use  ought  municipal  and  other  public 
authorities  to  make  of  the  power  and  discretion  placed 
in  their  hands  by  the  present  trend  of  corporate  neces- 
sities and  judicial  decision? 

There  is  need  that  municipal  oflScers,  representa- 
tives of  civic  and  commercial  organizations,  and 
socially- minded  citizens  generally,  should  understand 
the  new  bearings  of  these  questions  and  develop  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
reference  to  them. 

The  scope  of  the  decision  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  Rochester  case.  The  courts  and 
public  service  commissions  of  various  States  have 
been  inclined  to  hold  that  even  where  a  street  railroad 
company  has  obtained  the  right  to  use  a  public  street 
only  by  agreeing  never  to  charge  more  than  five  cents 
for  a  single  ride  between  points  within  the  limits  of 
a  city,  the  Commission  nevertheless  has  power  to 
authorize  the  company  to  charge  more  than  five  cents, 
without  the  consent  of  the  city  or  a  modification  of  the 
franchise  contract.  It  has  come  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized that  if  public  service  commissions  are  to  do  their 
work  effectively  and  justly,  they  must  be  in  position 
to  do  justice  alike  to  the  railroad  company  and  its 
patrons,  and  that  such  a  concept  of  justice- involves 
the  raising  of  rates  or  the  lowering  of  rates,  as  the 
facts  may  demand.  The  basic  theory  of  modern  public 
regulation  of  public  utilities  is  that  the  regulatory, 
body  shall  not  fix  a  rate  which  is  either  too  high  or 
too  low,  and  that  the  Commission  has  not  an  ethical 
right  to  maintain  in  force  a  rate  lower  than  it  would 
have  a  legal  right  to  establish. 

There  has  been  a  failure  to  distinguish,  however, 
between  rates  which  are  subject  only  to  general  regu- 
latory standards  of  reasonableness  and  remunerative- 
ness,  and  rates  which  the  companies  have,  for  reasons 
of  their  own  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  something 
of  financial  advantage  to  themselves,  brought  within 
the  purview  of  a  contractual  limitation. 
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In  the  Quinby  or  Rochester  fare  case,  in  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  urgii^  upon  the  Court  of  Appeals 
the  view  of  franchise  grants  which  it  follows,  the  de- 
cision dealt  with  the  effect  of  rate  or  fare  limitations 
thus  imposed  by  franchise  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  street-railroad  companies  with  the  municipal 
authorities.  It  was  held  that,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  company  has,  by  its  own  voluntary  act  and 
contract,  brought  the  city  into  the  regulative  plan  by 
bargaining  with  it  on  the  subject  of  fares,  the  Pubhc 
Service  Commission  has  been  vested  with  power  to  in- 
crease or  lower  rates  as  the  facts  may  warrant  and 
the  necessity  demand,  but  that  as  to  rates  limited  by 
the  provisions  of  franchise  contracts  the  Commission 
may  not  put  the  company  in  position  to  exceed  the 
franchise  maximum  without  first  obtaining  the  city's 
consent. 

At  least  as  to  franchises  granted  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  Article  III,  Section  l6,  of  the  New 
York  State  Constitution  (i.e.,  as  to  street  railroad 
franchises)  the  Court  of  Appeals  made  this  notable 
statement  of  municipal  rights  and  powers : 

".  .  .  Our  constitution,  by  requiring  the  consent 
of  the  local  authorities,  recognizes  that  our  municipal- 
ities are  pro  tanto  independent  of  legislative  control, 
exercising  some  fragment  of  power,  otherwise  legis- 
lative in  character,  which  has  been  thus  irrevocably 
transferred  by  the  fundamental  law  from  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  locality.  The  grant  by  the  municipality  of 
authority  to  use  Uie  streets  is  not  a  mere  privilege  or 
gratuity.  Once  accepted,  it  becomes  a  contract  which 
neither  the  State  nor  its  agencies  can  impair.  (People 
V.  O'Brien.  Ill  N.  Y.  i)." 

The  soundness  of  this  rule,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
and  its  practical  consequences.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  New  York  courts  have  not  ruled  that  a  rate  lim- 
ited by  a  franchise  contract  cannot  be  increased  when 
changed  conditions  and  increased  costs  of  operation 
make  an  advance  in  fare  advisable.  The  decision  is 
only  that  the  fare  condition  in  the  contract  cannot  be 
changed  unless  both  parties  consent.  If  the  company 
wishes  to  change  the  contract,  it  must  first  ask  for 
modification  at  the  hands  of  the  franchise-granting 
authority. 

The  practical  bearings  of  the  matter  were  strikingly 
pointed  out  in  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission  for  the  first  district  on  Jime  6,  1918 
(Re  Application  of  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company, 
et  al.) : 

That  many  or  all  of  these  petitioning  companies,  and 
the   "system"   which   they   make   up,  need   additional 


revenue  or  diminished  expenditure,  during  the  ab- 
normal period  of  high  operating  costs  we  have  no  dis- 
position to  deny.  It  is  a  duty  resting  upon  the  proper 
public  authorities,  of  which  one  instnunentality  is  this 
Commission,  to  secure  to  these  companies  an  adequate 
rate  for  the  service  rendered — a  rate  which,  if  the 
volume  of  traffic  be  adequate,  will  yield  a  sum  suiBd- 
ent  to  maintain  the  service,  preserve  the  property  from 
deterioration,  and  reward  the  investors  with  a  fair 
return  upon  their  outlay.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  difficulties  of  these  companies  are  largely  of 
their  own  creation.  We  do  not  refer  now  to  the  era 
of  pyramid  financing,  gross  over-capitalization,  waste- 
ful expenditures,  and  the  payment  of  dividends  at  the 
expense  of  the  upkeep  of  the  property.  All  of  those 
incidents  of  earlier  management  are  still  having  their 
effects,  although  such  offences  against  safe  investment 
and  good  service  have  now  been  ended  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Public  Service  Commission  law. 

The  difficulties  of  these  companies  as  to  franchise 
terms  are  of  their  own  seeking.  It  is  a  matter  of 
public  recollection  and  record  that  the  franchises  were 
not  forced  upon  reluctant  and  unwilling  companies  by 
rapacious  municipalities  which  overpowered  theii 
capacity  for  resistance.  The  companies,  at  the  instance 
of  their  boards  of  directors  and  high  officials,  sought 
these  and  similar  franchises,  fare-limitations,  and  all; 
they  plotted  for  them,  schemed  for  them,  dickered  for 
them,  gave  concessions  and  gained  advantages,  got 
something  which  they  thought  they  wanted,  something 
which  they  could  capitalize  and  over-capitalize,  long- 
term  rights  to  use  and  occupy  pivotal  streets  and 
avenues  of  the  world's  richest  city.  They  gained  favor- 
able terms,  and  for  the  sake  of  them  accepted  some 
terms  which  have  now  proved  unfavorable,  at  least 
temporarily.  But  by  the  same  legal  concept  (People 
v.  O'Brien,  III  N.  Y.  i)  which  has  long  denied  the 
right  of  the  municipality  to  impair  or  modify  that 
franchise  without  the  consent  of  the  company,  the 
company  now  finds  itself  unable  to  obtain  a  modifica- 
tion of  a  vita]  franchise  term  without  the  municipal- 
ity's consent.  The  rule  thus  fairly  works  both  ways, 
and  the  company  has  no  right  to  expect  that  a  Com- 
mission created  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  should  serve  to  relieve  the 
company  from  temporarily  "unprofitable  terms"  to 
which  it  perhaps  "ill-advisedly  agreed"  in  order  to 
obtain  street  rights  which  it  deemed  of  priceless  value. 
The  Commission  may  well  determine,  under  proper 
circumstances,  what  a  company's  rate  or  fare  ought  to 
be ;  but  for  release  from  a  contract  term,  the  company 
can  hardly  complain  if  it  is  required  to  repair  to  the 
municipality  with  which  it  made  the  contract.  It  was 
the  company's  solemn  contract,  not  the  Commission, 
which  gave  the  municipality  an  essential  part  in  the 
mechanism  and  procedure  for  any  readjustment  of  the 
company's  rates. 

By  these  companies'  own  choice,  the  local  munici- 
pality has  both  a  power  and  a  responsibility,  and  no 
resort  to  a  fragmentary  plan  of  chai^ng  for  transfers 
should  avail  to  enable  these  companies  now  to  avoid 
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dealing  with  the  municipality  as  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions on  which  a  moditication  as  to  fares  will  be  per- 
mitted. The  city  may  be  unqualifiedly  willing  that  an 
increased  fare  on  all  surface  and  rapid  transit  lines 
shall  be  temporarily  charged ;  it  may  be  willing  to  con- 
sent to  such  an  increase  in  return  for  terms  and  con- 
cessions of  present  or  future  publjc  advantage;  or  it 
may  not  be  willing  to  release  the  companies  from  their 
contract  obligation  at  all.  The  matter  of  terms  rests 
with  the  municipsility,  because  the  companies  wanted 
the  franchises  so  much  that  they  bargained  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fares  and  agreed  to  be  ever  bound  by  a  five-cent 
limitation,  at  the  city's  option.  When  the  franchise 
limitations  no  longer  stand  in  the  way,  the  companies 
may  come  to  the  Commission  for'  the  fixation  of  a 
reasonable  and  adequate  rate,  notwithstanding  stat- 
utory barriers. 

A  War  Measure 

What  is  the  legal  and  social  significance,  what  is  the 
practical  purpose,  and  what  would  be  the  consequences, 
of  the  suggestion  that  purely  intra-State  and  intra-city 
fares  may  be .  increased  by  federal  action,  either 
through  the  National  War  Labor  Board  or  some  other 
agency  to  which  the  President  might  "delegate"  such 
power  f 

Within  the  month  of  July  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  will  announce  its  decision  as  to  the  wage  in- 
creases which  it  believes  should  be  granted,  to  avert 
strikes  and  vouchsafe  endurable  living  conditions 
among  street- railroad  employes,  in  a  score  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  nation.  Representatives  of  the 
companies  and  the  officers  and  attorneys  for  the 
national  labor  organizations  have  joined  in  advising 
the  Board  that  the  increased  wages  are  necessary  as 
well  as  just,  and  that  in  most  instances  advances  in 
fares  should  precede  the  advance  in  wage  scale.  The 
same  concert  of  action  has  urged  upon  the  Labor 
Board  the  necessity  of  devising  some  means  whereby 
federal  action  can  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  one  stroke 
and  put  increased  fares  generally  in  force,  without 
right  or  power  on  the  part  of. the  State  or  municipal 
authorities  to  challenge,  delay  or  prevent,  Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Mr.  Walsh,  joint  chairmen  of  the 
Board,  and  their  associates  are  asked  to  share  the  belief 
of  the  companies  and  their  organized  employes  that 
seme  way  should  be  found  of  "by-passing"  the  pro- 
pensity of  State  authorities  for  investigating  increases 
and  exacting  terms. 

The  Underljring  Motive 

Through   all   of   the   proceedings   of   the   National 

War  Labor  Board  thus  far  in  this  matter  the  voice  of 

the  great  public  has  been  strangely  silent  and  unrepre- 


sented. The  novelty  of  the  mechanisms  set  up  for 
dealing  with  war-time  problems  and  the  diffidence 
which  men  feel  about  questioning  anything  urged  as 
"necessary  for  winning  the  war"  have  perhaps  com- 
.bined  to  leave  unrepresented  before  this  tribunal  the 
interests  and  the  views  of  the  rank  and  file  of  those 
who  must  pay  increased  fares  out  of  household 
budgets  already  cramped  and  curtailed.  I  do  not  for 
an  instant  suggest  here  that  the  public  interests  would 
require  that  increases  in  wages  and  in  fares  be  not 
recommended  by  the  War  Labor  Board ;  I  only  call 
attention  to  the  specially  interested  atmosphere,  out 
of  which  has  come  the  clamor  for  federal  action. 

The  suggestion  that  trolley  and  intra-urban  fares  be 
increased,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  by  action  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  or  the  President,  has  several  aspects 
but  one  underlying  motive.  It  is  sought  to  make  the 
fare  increases  (i)  general;  (2)  uniform;  (3)  imme- 
diate; (4)  for  whatever  period  conditions  warrant; 
(5)  directly  conditioned  upon  wage  advances.  But 
the  imderlying  motive  is  to  accomplish  the  increases 
in  such  a  way  as  will  evade  anjl  avoid  the  uncom- 
fortable necessity  of  complying  with  franchise  con- 
tracts, the  scrutiny  of  public-service  commissions  and 
municipal  authorities,  the  indisposition  of  the  public 
contracting  authorities  to  give  up  something  for 
nothing,  the  inclination  of  governmental  instrumentali- 
ties to  feel  that  the  time  may  be  opportune  for  re- 
adjusting franchise  terms  in  such  a  way  as  to  elim- 
inate the  "pill-boxes"  and  "machine»gun  nests"  which 
are  the  bulwarks  of  the  entrenched  line  of  embattled 
privilege,  and  thus  clear  the  way  for  better  serving 
eventual  public  interests. 

Have  no  illusions  about  it,  the  clamor  of  the  com- 
panies for  federal  action  increasing  their  fares  is  a 
clamor  to  escape  a  day  of  reckoning  and  readjustment. 
The  big  advances  in  railroad  rates  through  federal 
action  have  whetted  appetites.  The  street-railway 
companies  seek  a  way  of  getting  the  same  thing  with- 
out being  embarrassed  by  State  suggestions  for  public 
protection.  They  know  that  federal  action  would 
sweep  franchises,  contracts.  Commission  orders,  State 
laws,  and  decisions  of  State  courts  into  the  discard, 
for, at  least  the  period  of  the  war.  Can  you  blame 
them  for  trying  to  get  away  with  it? 

fVhat  use  ought  municipalities  and  other  iiublic 
authorities  to  make  now  of  the  power  placed  in  their 
hands  by  a  condition  of  rising  costs  and  tht  companies' 
need  for  exceeding  the  rates  fixed  by  franchises?  I 
believe  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  firm,  just, 
broad-minded,   far-visioned   assertion    of    the   public 
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right  and  interest.  The  thing  the  public  needs  and 
wants  most  is  good,  adequate,  satisfactory  service.  The 
public  cannot  afford  to  force  the  deterioration  and 
breaking-down  of  public-utility  groperties,  until  ser- 
vice goes  to  pieces,  operation  becomes  unsafe,  and  the 
public  needs  are  miserably  met.  The  public  utilities 
are  entitled  to  have  a  liinng  income;  the  public  interest 
demands  that  no  less  than  the  interests  of  the  utilities 
or  the  investors,  unless  public-utility  service  is  to  go 
to  pieces. 

The  municipalities  ought  not,  in  my  judgment,  to  bar 
necessary  increases  in  rates  merely  because  they  can 
bar  them.  A  niggardly  or  narrow  policy  with  the 
utilities  is  now  most  unwise.  Increases  really  needed 
to  wipe  out  operating  deficits,  meet  increased  costs  of 
labor  and  supplies,  pay  legitimate  fixed  charges,  and 
preserve  a  fair  quantum  of  corporate  income  during 
the  war,  should  be  promptly  granted,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  only  question  is  one  of  terms.  When  the  com- 
panies agreed  to  be  and  remain  bound  by  a  five-cent 
fare  limitation  they  gained  something  of  value  for  it, 
something  which  the  public  gave  them  in  return  for 
such  a  covenant.  If  now  the  companies  wish  to  be 
relieved  from  their  agreement  as  to  fares,  ought  not 
each  municipality  to  impose  just,  fair,  reasonable 
terms,  as  conditions  of  such  a  modification  of  the 
contract  ? 

Our  Money's  Worth 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  turn  of  events  has  placed 
a  wholesome  and  salutary  power  in  the  hands  of  muni- 
cipalities  not  a  power  obstinately  and  short-sight- 

edly  to  block  the  rate  increases  necessary  to  a  continu- 
ance of  decent  service,  but  a  power  to  procure  just 
and  desirable  changes  in  franchise  terms,  for  future 
public  protection.  The  time  has  come  when  broader 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  intra-city  transportation 
should  be  faced  in  a  courageous  and  statesmanlike 
way.  Lines  and  portions  of  lines  which  are  no  longer 
necessary  or  desirable  should  be  abandoned,  and  not 
continued  as  drains  upon  the  resources  of  the  systems. 
In  many  instances  rail  lines  on  the  surface  are  obso- 
lete and  should  give  way  to  improved  or  more  econ- 
omical facilities.  "Water"  should  come  out  of  stock ; 
the  power  of  "extortion"  possessed  by  the  holders  of 
"pioneer  franchises,"  covering  essential  links  of  the 
present-day  system,  should  be  broken. 

The  pendulum  has  swung;  the  fates  have  favored 
the  public  interest,  if  only  the  power  is  sanely  and 
even-handedly  used.     Old  franchises,  granted  in  reck- 


less disregard  of  public  rights,  as  to  duration,  terms, 
and  the  like,  may  now  be  put  upon  a  fair,  modem 
social  basis.  The  companies  which  ask  public  author- 
ities to  modify  the  fare  provisions  of  franchise  con- 
tracts will  doubtless  recognize  the  propriety  of  munici- 
pal insistence  upon  other  charges  in  the  public  interest. . 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

{Continued  from  page  i66) 

At  the  same  time  the  task  is  not  an  impossible  one 
as  the  teaching  profession  illustrates.  In  the  address 
of  Dr.  Beard  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  he 
asks: 

"Have  you  eVer  stopped  to  realize  that  the  teachii^ 
profession  is  the  only  public  service  profession  in  the 
United  States  ?  The  teacher  is  the  only  one  who  can 
accept  a  minor  position  in  one  town,  move  to  a  higher 
position  in  another  town,  to  a  still  higher  one  in  the 
next  town,  and  to  one  still  higher  than  that  in  another 
state?  The  teacher  is  the  only  public  servant  in  the 
United  States  who  has  a  progressive  career  in  the 
public  service.  Do  men  have  careers  in  the  service  of 
police,  fire,  health  or  charities  administration?  Not 
at  all.  We  have  not  developed  a  professional  service 
in  the  other  important  branches  as  we  have  in  the  teach- 
ing branch.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  that  we  have 
before  us  and  which  we  will  have  to  meet." 

That  is  it — "the  professional  service."  The  teach- 
ers have  done  just  that  thing:  developed  a  professional 
standard  and  a  professional  service  which  means  per- 
manency and  dignified  careers.  The  public  service  has 
not  yet  reached  such  a  status.  Places  in  it  are  still 
regarded  as  stepping  stones  to  something  outside,  rath- 
er than  to  further  professional  eminence  and  useful- 
ness within  the  service.  And  where  they  arc  not  used 
as  stepping  stones  to  another  profession  or  business. 
they  are  the  pawns  of  politics  and  in  either  case,  the 
results  are  the  same.  Loss  of  prestige,  standing,  ef- 
fectiveness and  public  usefulness.  Nevertheless  the 
turning  point  has  been  reached,  I  verily  believe.  The 
city  manager  movement  has  been  an  entering  wedge 
For  the  first  time  to  any  general  extent  local  consider- 
ations have  been  abandoned  in  selecting  men  for  muni- 
cipal office  and  city  managers  have  been  chosen  because 
of  their  fitness  and  ability,  and  not  because  they  were 
members  of  a  certain  national  party,  or  lived  in  a 
certain  ward  or  even  in  the  city  to  be  served.  Waite 
had  never  been  in  Dayton  until  he  went  there  just  be- 
fore assuming  office.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  had  never 
been  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  until  he  accepted  the  call  to  be 
its  city  manager.     Moreover"  they  have  been  promoted 
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from  city  to  city.  Carr  of  Cadillac  was  called  to  Niag- 
aia  Falls;  Cummin  from  Jackson  to  Grand  Rapids. 

All  of  this  gives  point  to  the  action  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  in  creating  a  committee  on  the  "City 
Manager  as  a  Profession,"  which  is  seeking  to  estab- 
lish the  principles  that  must  be  followed  to  make  of 
the  city  managership  a  real  professional  service;  to  give 
to  it  a  substantial  professional  standing.  This  Com- 
mittee which  consists  of  Henry  M.  Waite,  A.  Law- 
■  rence  Lowell,  Charles  A.  Beard,  Richard  S,  Childs  and 
O.  E.  Carr  bids  fair  to  make  a  report  that  will  be  one 
of  the  milestones  of  progress  in  establishing  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  several  departments  of  government 
in  this  country  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis. 

Wisconsin  has  embarked  upon  an  experiment  in 
training  for  public  service  that  may  have  far-reaching 
effect.  The  1917  session  of  her  legislature  established 
a  training  school  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Sen- 
ator Earwig's  bill  authorized  the  board  of  regents  to 
establish  and  maintain,  when  sufficient  funds  were 
available,  a  training  school  for  public  service,  to  be 
a  professional  school  and  to  be  devoted  to  practical 
training  for  the  administrative  service  of  the  stale  of 
Wisconsin  or  of  any  of  its  counties  or  municipalities, 
or  of  civic  organizations.  It  provided  that  persons 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  required 
in  the  training  school  should  upon  graduation,  receive 
a  proper  university  degree  and  a  diploma  in  public 
administration,  stating  the  particular  character  of  their 
training.  No  person  is  to  receive  a  diploma  unless  at 
least  one-third  of  his  total  credits  in  the  school  shall 
be  for  actual  work  in  municipal,  county,  or  state  de- 
partments or  in  quasi-public  work  and  unless  he  shall 
have  submitted  a  thesis  dealing  with  an  actual  problem 
based  on  actual  service  and  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  department  of  the  municipahty,  county  or  state 
with  which  the  problem  is  principally  concerned.  The 
Earwig  Act  further  provides  that  the  school  should 
provide  adequate  supplementary  training  for  persons 
now  in  county,  municipal  or  state  service. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  Ohio.  Prof.  S.  Gale 
Lowrie,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  ad- 
vocating the  subject  and  urging  its  consideration  upon 
the  Cincinnati  and  the  Ohio  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
missions. The  latter  has  appointed  an  advisory  edu- 
cational board,  which  is  keeping  the  subject  to  the 
front.  Recently  President  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  of  the 
University  of  Akron  submitted  an  outline  of  what  had 
been  accomplished  generally  and  locally  along  these 
lines.  The  Ohio  College  Association  has  endorsed  the 
movement  in  a  series  of  resolutions  which  recite  that: 


The  present  world  conditions  demand  the  highest 
and  most  effective  type  of  service  in  behalf  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  of  Ohio,  and 
that  the  state  civil  service  commission  has  taken  an 
advanced  stand  on  questions  of  public  administration 
as  related  to  its  work,  and  has  made  a  careful  survey 
of  the  public  service  of  the  state  as  a  basis  for  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  employment  methods  and  em- 
ployment control.  It  points  out  that  the  commission 
has  recognized  the  necessity  of  training  for  more 
effective  service  and  of  greater  usefulness  of  those 
already  in  the  employ  of  the  state  as  well  as  for  those 
who  may  hereafter  enter  the  various  vocations  and 
professions  represented  in  the  public  service  of  Ohio 
by  calling  to  its  assistance  the  advisory  board  on  edu- 
cation for  the  public  service  composed  of  some  of  our 
leading  educators. 

This  commission  has  requested  the  appointment  by 
the  Ohio  College  Association  of  a  committee  of  three 
college  men  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  selective 
methods  and  vocational  guidance  to  serve  with  an 
equal  number  of  practical  employment  men  from  the 
industrial  world,  as  a  committee  to  study  and  improve 
upon  the  methods  of  selection  now  used  by  the  civil 
service  commission  and  private  corporations. 

In  view  of  all  this  the  Ohio  College  Association 
heartily  endorsed  the  work  of  the  commission  and  its 
advisory  board  and  pledged  its  active  support  and  co- 
operation in  whatever  way  may  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in 
and  for  the  public  service,  and  the  president  of  the 
association  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  three  per- 
sons to  assist  the  commission  as  requested. 

Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland  has  under 
the  leadership  of  Prof.  A.  R.  Hatton  and  with  the  cor- 
dial cooperation  of  President  Thwing  established  a 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  which  aims  to  train 
men  for  administrative  work  as  bureau  chiefs,  depart- 
ment heads,  city  managers  and  municipal  specialists 
and  for  secretarial  work  with  business  and  civic  bodies, 
city  and  state  commissions  and  for  municipal  research. 

In  the  New  York  Training  School  over  which  Pro- 
fessor Beard  presides  they  are  endeavoring  to  train 
men  for  specific  branches  of  public  service  by  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  study  the  technical  problems  of 
government.  Few  of  them  go  directly  into  the  public 
service.  Most  of  them  go  into  the  unofficial  public 
service,  such  as  civic  organizations  and  the  like. 

"How  can  we  develop  a  governmental  national  ser- 
vice that  will  open  a  career  to  talent,  and  that  will  de- 
velop loyalty  to  the  government?    How  can  we  or- 
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ganize  our  institutions  of  learning  to  train  men  for  that 
service?  How  can  we  organize  our  civil  service  to 
command  brains,  to  command  loyalty?" 

To  these  questions  Dr.  Beard  replies  that  our  var- 
ious branches  of  government  must  have  brains  at  their 
service.  He  declares  that,  "The  whole  problem  of 
corporate  employment  is  just  beginning  to  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves.  As  I  understand  our  history,  we 
adopted  the  merit  system  in  order  to  keep  the  rascals 
out,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  we  have 
given  attention  to  the  problem  of  putting  the  inefficient 
out.  We  are  just  now  studying  the  problem  of  sala- 
ries, standards,  removal,  etc.  Borough  President 
Marks  has  established  a  method  for  a  hearing  before 
removal.  I  think  that  a  summary  removal  by  a  prom- 
inent officer  with  full  publicity  and  under  some  cir- 
cumstances a  hearing  is  a  good  course." 

After  the  inefficient  are  put  out  the  efficient  must 
be  put  in,  and  to  create  the  public  spirit  that  will  de- 
mand this  and  the  machinery  that  will  meet  the  de- 
mand are  the  problems  to  which  organizations  like  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  the  National 
Municipal  League  and  their  coadjutors  are  addressing 
themselves.  Another  organization  which  has  given  the 
movement  great  impetus  is  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Training  for  Public  Service,  of  which  Dr.  E. 
A.  Fitzpatrick  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  the  active  sec- 
retary. This  society  which  publishes  The  Public  Ser- 
vant was  back  of  the  Barwig  bill  and  has  been  persis- 
tently developing  public  sentiment  and  creating  the 
educational  machinery  to  achieve  its  ends.  Dr.  Fitz- 
patrick is  completing  a  volume  on  "Expert  City 
Government,"  to  be  published  in  the  National  Mu- 


The  Citizen's  Crceb 


We  will  never  bring  disgrace  on  (his,  our  cjly,  by  any  ^ 

act   of  dieboneaty   or   cowardice,  and    never   dMert   our  n 

snffkilng  comrades  in  the  ranks.  J 

We  will  fight  for  the  Ideals  and   tacred   things  of  the  \ 

city,  both  alone  and  with  nuny.  "S 

We  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws,  and  we   will  {<{ 

.    do  onr   beat   to   incite  a   like   respect  and  reveftnce  in  jJ 

those  above  as  who  are  prone   to  annul   them   and   set  )1 

them  at  naught.  J 

We   wilt    strive   unceasingly   to   quicken    the    public's  J, 

'    sense  of  public  daty  ;  that  thus  in  all  these  ways  we  may  ^ 

■    transmit  this  city,  not  less,  but  greater,  better  and  more  ^<^ 

,    beautiful  than  It  was  transmitted  to  us.  JJ 

—The  Oath  of  ihe  Youth  of  Athens.  ij 


nicipal  League  Series,  which  will  embody  the  latest 
views  on  the  question  and  show  what  is  being  done  as 
well  as  what  needs  to  be  done  to  meet  the  situation 
confronting  practically  every  American  city. 

Municipalities  and  the  "Movies" 

(Continued  from  page  272) 
HEALTH  PROBLEMS 


Posture.*  Obtainable  from  Lincoln  &  Parker  Co.  Cost 
of  rental;   approximately  $2.50. 

Defects  in  posture  that  ruin  physical  and  mental  healtlT. 
Their  remedies. 


First  Aid.*  Obtainable  from  Lincoln  &  Parker.  Cost 
of  rental;   approximately  $2.50. 

The  Sun  Cure.  Obtainable  from  Bray  Studios,  23  West 
26th  Street.  New  York  City.    Cost  of  rental:  $2.50. 

How  a  city  brings  sunlight  to  the  poor. 

X-Ray  on  Teeth.  Obtainable  from  Bray  Studios.  Cost 
of  rental:  $2.50. 

Small  Pox  Vaccine,  Diphtheria  Antitoxin,  Typhoid  Vac- 
cine. Etc.  Obtainable  from  the  H.  K.  Mulford  Co..  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.     Cost  of  rental:  transportation  charges  only. 

Sec  also  Milk  Supply,  Sanitation,  Tut>erciilosis. 

MILK  SUPPLY 

The  Tnunp  Card.  Obtainable  from  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  cHalth,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Cost  of  rental: 
transportation  charges  only.  (Not  loaned  in  New  York 
City.) 

Designed  to  show  the  danger  of  milk-borne  disease. 

Sanitary  Manufactttre  of  Condensed  Milk.  Obtainable 
from  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  108  Hudson  Street, 
New  York  City.     Cost  of  rental;  transportation  charges 

Sanitary  Manufacture  of  Evaporated  Milk.  Obtainable 
from  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.  Cost  of  rental;  trans- 
portation charges  only. 

Sanitary  Methods  in  the  Dairy.  Obtainable  from  Bor- 
den's Condensed  Milk  Co.  Cost  of  rental:  transportation 
charges  only. 

The  Man  Who  Learned.  Obtainable  from  the  Educa- 
tional Films  Corporation  of  America.  Cost  of  rental: 
$3.00  per  reel  per  day. 

Milk  picture  depicting  -unsanitary  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  farming. 

Pure  Milk  Production.*  Obtainable  from  Lincoln  & 
Parker  Co.    Cost  of  rental;  approximately  $2.50. 

Dangers  of  Unclean  Milk.*  Obtainable  from  Lincoln 
&  Parker  Co.     Cost  of  rental  approximately  $2.50. 


MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 


Pictures 


The   Upheaval     Obtainable    from    the    Meti 
Corporation.    Cost  of  rental:  $10.00  per  perfot 

On  Jim  Gordon,  a  serious  young  college  man,  falls  the 
mantle  of  his  father  who  has  been  the  leader  of  a  corrupt 
political  ring.  The  son  determines  to  be  true  to  the  ideals 
of  his  dead  mother,  but  everything  he  does  is  misunder- 
stood and  he  is  accused  of  graft.  Finally  he  buys  the  new 
traction  company  and  gives  it  to  the  city  in  honor  of  bis 
dead  mother  anct  to  atone  for  the  wrongs  his  father  did  the 
community. 

NOTE:     Other  films  on  this  subject  have  been  noted 
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under  speetfic  headings.     See  Fire  Protection,  Education, 
Police,   and   Sanitation. 

POLICE 

The  World's  Greatest  Police  Training  School.  Obtain- 
able from  Bray  Studios.  23  West  26th  Street,  New  York 
City.     Cost  of  rental:     $2.50- 

New  York  City.  Civic  Administnition:  Part  i.  Ob- 
tainable from  the  Beseler  Educational  Film  Co.  Cost  of 
rental;     $2.00  per  performance. 

Annual  police  parade.  8,000  members  passing  on  re- 
view.— Street  Cleaning  Department, — Glimpse  of  Riker's 
and  Barren  Islands,  where  the  city's  refuse  is  disposed  of. 

New  York  City.  Civic  Administration:  Part  a.  Ob- 
tainable from  the  Beseler  Educational  Film  Co.  Cost  of 
rental:     $2.00  per  performance. 

First  is  seen  a  member  of  the  Traffic  Squad  at  as^d 
Street  and  Broadway,  then  the  mounted  police. — Finally 
the  Harbor  Police  and  the  police  dogs. 


mated  Weekly  24.)     Cost  of  rental:     $3.00  per  day. 

With  equipmcnl  like  that  of  an  army  division,  the  police 
of  the  metropolis  pass  through  lanes  of  cheering  thous- 
ands in  annual  parade, — Mayor  Hylan,  the  first  Mayor  of 
New  York  to  lead  a  police  parade.— The  machine  gun 
squad. — The  terror  of  the  speed  machine. — The  Aviation 
Battalion  is  ready  to  defend  New  York  in  the  air, — "Cily 
Mothers":  the  Women  Police  Reserves,— Decorating   the 

How  New  York  Does  It:  Police  Department.  Obtain- 
able from  the  General  Film  Co,    Cost  of  rental:  (?) 

Keeping  Our  "Cops"  in  Trim,  (Univ,  Screen  Mag,  58.) 
Obtainable  from  the  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co. 
Cost  of  rental:    $3.00. 

"A  crook  ain't  got  a  fair  chance  in  New  York  now," 
wailed  a  pickpocket  the  other  day.  The  "cop"  who 
grabbed  him  was  a  physical  superman. — Dumb-bells  and 
punching  bag  helped  to  develop  him, — Ways  of  knocking 
out  a  belligerent  lawbreaker. — Watch  these  holds, — Un- 
less a  crook  is  an  athletic  marvel  he  hasn't  a  chance,^ 
Trip  a  "gink"  if  you  can  get  a  chance. — The  boys  must 
leafn  how  Co  make  themselves  useful  at  a  fire, — Inspection 
before  the  day's  work  begins, 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

Speeding  the  Spoken  Word.  Obtainable  from  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  igs  Broadway,  New 
York  City.     Cost  of  rental:  transportation  charges  only. 

Filtering  a  Water  Supply.  Obtainable  from  the  Lincoln 
&  Parker  Film  Co.   Cost  of  rental:  $2.00  per  reel  per  day. 

The  Ohio  River,  Cincinnati's  water  supply.— Sample  of 
unfiltered  Ohio  River  Water. — Pumping  station.— 'Upper 
reservoir  of  unfiltered  water  from  the  river,  showing  mud 
deposits  on  reservoir  ibanks. — General  view  of  filtration 
plant. — Turbines  which  furnish  light  and  power  for  filtra- 
tion plant. — Filter-house  and  basins,- Bottles  of  sand  and 
gravel,  showing  grades  used  in  Tiltering. — Cleaning  the 
filler. — Mixing  chemicals  with  water  to  collect  the  sus- 
pended dirt.  Aeration;  lost  oxygen  is  replaced  by  a  water- 
fall.— Filtered  water, — Notice  absence  of  dirt  on  reservoir 
walls. — Chemist  testing  filtered  water. — Specimen  bottles 
of  water  containing:  I,  raw  river  water;  2,  settled  water 
from  settling  basin;  3,  treated  water  after  chemicals  have 
been  introduced;  4,  pure  filtered  water 

The  Landloper.  Obtainable  from  the  Metro  Pictures 
Corporation,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Cost  of 
rental:  $10.00  per  exhibition. 

A  rornance  in  which  the  hero  succeeds  in  defeating  the 
political  boss  in  his  purpose  to  renew  the  water  supply 
franchise  He  gains  for  the  town  a  clean  water  supply  in- 
stead of  typhoid. 


RECREATION 


Camp  Fire  Girls.  Obtainable  from  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Economics.    Cost  of  rental:  transportation  charges 

At  Home  in  the  Water,  Obtainable  from  the  Beseler 
Educational  Film  Co.     Cost  of  rental:  $2.00  per  perfor- 

A  demonstration  by  one  of  the  world's  greatest  expo- 
nents -of  swimming,  M,  G,  H.  Corsan.  Also  some  of  the 
feats  of  two  of  his  most  advanced  pupils. 

Life  Saving  and  Swimming.  Obtainable  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Economics.  Cost  of  rental:  trans- 
portation  charges  only. 

Recraation  Activities  in  Pittsburgh.  Obtainable  from 
the  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Cost  of  rental:  transportation  charges  only. 

Opening  of  Playgrounds.  Obtainable  from  New  York 
City,  Park  Department,  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Cost  of 
rental:  transportation  charges  only.. 

Things  You  Should  Know— Swimming.  Obtainable 
from  Bray  Studios.     Cost  of  rental:    $2,W, 

How  a  submarine  dives  and  rises.  Practical  lessons  in 
swimming  demonstrated  by  George   Corsan, 

ROADS  AND  PAVEMENTS 

Wayne  County,  Mich.,  Roads.  (2  reels.)  Obtainable 
from  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  III,  Cost  of  rental:  transporta- 
tion charges  only. 

Camp  Dodge.  Iowa,  Roads.  (2  reels)  Obtainable  from 
the  Portland  Cement  Association.  Cost  of  rental:  trans- 
portation charges  only, 

Eaaton-Al lento wn,  Pa.,  Roads.  Obtainable  from  the 
Portland  Cement  Association.  Cost  of  rental:  transpor- 
tation charges  only. 

Mason  City,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa.  Obtainable  from  the 
Portland  Cement  Association,  Cost  of  rental:  transpor- 
tation charges  only. 


Construction  of  Pavements  in  which  Asphalt  is  Used: 
Ci)  Mixing  Method;  (2)  Penetration  Method.  Obtainable 
from  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.  Cost  of  rental. 
transportation  charges. 

From  Log  to  Lumber.  Produced  for  the  Southern  Pine 
Association.  Obtainable  from  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Industrial  De- 
partment,    Cost  of  rental:    transportation   charges   only. 

Includes  description  of  wood  block  pavement. 

SAFETY 

The  High  Cost  of  Hurry.  Obtainable  from  the  Exhibi- 
tors' Booking  Agency,  220  West  4ad  Street,  New  York 
City.  Cost  of  rental:  $to,00  per  performance,  or  $50.00 
per  week. 

This  is  a  safety-first  film  dealing  with  Street  accidents, 
etc,  (Made  for  the  New  Jersey  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tion, Newark,  N,  J.) 

An  Unbeliever  Convinced.  Obtainable  from  the  Vn- 
derwriters'  Laib oratories.  Cost  of  rental:  transportation 
charges  only. 

The  picture  is  a  comprehensive,  convincing  sermon  on 
fire  protection.  The  hazard  of  poor  housekeeping  is  por- 
trayed; the  crime  of  depending  on  a  single  wooden  stair- 
way as  the  only  means  of  egress  from  upper  floors  is  il- 
lustrated; the  danger  of  smoking  in  an  industrial  plant 
is  emphasized;  the  probable  consequence  of  hanging 
work-room  doors  to  open  inward  are  pictured;  the  im- 
portance  of   cooperation   with   institutions,   organizations 
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The  Workman's  LcMOn,  Obtainable  from  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  Cost  of  rental:  transporta- 
tion charges  only. 

A  young  Italian  secures  a  position  through  the  influence 
of  Wenzel  .  He  is  interested  in  the  safetv  device  that  cov- 
ers the  chuck,  but  Wenzel  views  it  with  contempt.  The 
young  man,  Bokko,  influenced  by  Wenzel  leaves  the  safety 
device  open  and  an  accident  follows.  Upon  Bbkko's  re- 
turn from  the  hospital,  Wenzel  sees  his  empty  sleeve 
hanging  and  breaks  down.  The  arm  proves  to  be  almost 
well.  There  is  a  romance  running  through  the  story  be- 
tween Bokko  and  Wenzel's  daughter. 

Safetv  First.  Obtainable  from  the  Universal  Film  Com- 
pany (Screen  Mag.  No,  43).  Cost  of  rental:  about  $2.00 
per  evening. 

Secretary  of  State,  Francis  Hugo,  head  of  the  world's 
largest  motor  vehicle  bureau.  Viewing  Fifth  Avenue's 
never-ending  procession  of  cars.  There  are  75,000  chauf- 
feurs in  New  York,  sixty  per  cent  of  whom  are  foreigners. 
Tn  order  to  secure  a  license  in  New  York  State,  a  driver 
must  pass  a  road  test  and  a  written  examination.  Some 
of  New  York's  large  department  stores  employ  a  small 
army  of  drivers.  They  are  given  a  "Safety  First'  talk  each 
week.  Many  women  are  qualifying  as  professional  drivers, 
with  a  view  to  serving  their  country  as  ambulance  drivers. 
They  take  the  road  test.  The  result  of  taking  a  corner  at 
reckless  speed.  The  greatest  menace  of  the  automobile 
public  is  the  driver  who  boozes.  Isn't  it  better  to  stop, 
look  and  listen  than  to  be  the  victim  of  a  deplorable  acci- 
dent. 

Careless  America.  Obtainable  from  the  Universal  Film 
Manufacturing  Co.  Cost  of  rental:  transportation  charges 
only. 

A  national  safety  first  warning,  thrillingly  presented  in 
motion  pictures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  Police  Departments  of  America.  A  spec- 
tacular iilm  which,  by  its  teachings,  will  help  every  citizen 
to  do'  his  patriotic  duty  and  conserve  human  life,  which  at 
the  present  moment  is  America's  most  vital  asset. 

Dangers  from  Explosives.  Obtainable  from  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Economics.  Cost  of  rental:  transportation 
charges  only. 

The  Making  of  a  Convert  Obtainable  from  the  Nation- 
al Safety  Council,  Continental  and  Commercial  Bank 
Building,  Chicago,  111.,  through  members  of  the  Council. 
Cost  of  rental;  $1.25  per  day. 

"A  motorman,  prejudiced  against  the  principles  of 
Safety^irst.  refuses  to  obey  any  of  the  precautions  of  the 
company.  Finally  he  attends  several  safety  meetings  and 
becomes  a  convert  and  booster  for  the  cause." 

The  House  that  Jack  Built,  Obtainable  from  the  Na- 
tional Safely  Council,  Chicago,  111.,  through  members  of 
the  Council.     Cost   of  rental:   (?) 

"This  film  teaches  a  strong  lesson  in  carefulness  to  rail- 
road men.  There  is  nothing  that  appeals  to  the  average 
man  or  woman  so  strongly  as  do  the  comforts  and  happi- 
ness of  an  ideal  home.  This  is  the  basis  upon  which  this 
photoplay  is  written.  It  tells  the  story,  full  of  absorbing 
human  interest,  and  incidentally  depicts  in  a-moi,t  effective 
and  realistic  manner  many  unsafe  practices  that  are  daily 
followed  by  railroad  men.  It  points  out  in  a  manner  more 
lasting  than  written  or  verbal  admonitions  the  far-reaching 
and  unhappy  results  of  carelessness." 

Steve  Hill's  Awakening.  Obtainable  from  the  National 
Safety  Council,  Chicaco,  III.,  through  members  of  the 
Council.    Cost  of  rental:  (?) 

"Joe  worked  in  a  factory  near  a  railroad  and  his  home 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks.  He  didn't  believe  in 
safety — laughed  at  it — and  never  looked  both  ways  before 
taking  a  short-cut  across  the  lines.  He  did  it  once  too 
often.  They  couldn't  save  his  life  at  the  hospital  and  the 
shock  was  too  much  for  the  wife — she  lost  her  reason." 


The   Rule  of   Reason.     Obtainable   from    the    National 

Safety   Council,    Chicago,    111.,    through    members    of  the 
Council.     Cost  of  rental:   (?) 

"This  picture  is  full  of  thrills  and  pathos  and  drives 
home  a  powerful  safety  lesson.  It  is  applicable  not  only 
on  railroads  but  in  every  industry  where  hazard  exists. 
Bob  Tracy,  a  young  man  employed  as  a  yard  brakeman,  is, 
because  of  unsafe  habits,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  brother- 
in-laW;  the  superintendent.  Hoping  to  inculcate  safety 
ideas  in  the  yoimg  brakeman's  mind,  Foster  puts  him  on 
the  safety  committee.  Bob  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  on 
the  sly.  He  docs  not  get  drunk  and  his  fellow  employes 
are  not  aware  of  his  habit.  In  a  dramatic  scene,  Bob's 
sister  endeavors  to  make  him  sec  that  men  engaged  'n 
hazardous  employment  should  maintain  habits  that  will 
insure  a  perfectly  normal  physical  and  mental  condition 
at  all  times,  which  to  her  mind  is  a  'rule  of  reason.'  The 
influence  of  a  little  four-year-old  girl  adds  to  Bob's  con- 
cern, and  his  conscience  finally  revolts  against  his  short- 
comings. Neglecting  to  close  a  switch  after  he  has  let  a 
train  in  on  a  yard  track,  and  falling  asleep  because  of  his 
improper  indulgence,  he  dreams  that  a  frightful  yard  col- 
lision occurs  through  his  neglect.  Awakening  from  his 
dream  with  a  start  and  stricken  with  fear  and  horror.  Bob 
stumbles  forward  and  throws  the  switch  to  proper  posi- 
tion, and  then  to  his  great  relief  finds  the  train  still  safe 
and  that  no  accident  in  reality  happened.  He  has  had  his 
lesson.  A  love  story  is  intertwined  and  in  the  end  Bob's 
fiancee  shows  her  approval  of  Bob's  reformation.  This  is 
a  splendid  safety  first  picture." 

The  Outlaw.  Obtainable  from  Lincoln  &  Parker  Film 
Company.    Cost  of  rental:  (?) 

The  plot  is  of  unusual  interest.  Carelessness  is  persom- 
fied  as  Satan,  and  its  various  forms  as  Imps.  The  tricks 
of  the  evil  one  and  his  malicious  imps  are  vividlv  por- 
trayed. An  interesting  basis  is  laid  for  showing  effective 
safety  measures — the  means  of  overcoming  the  devil  of 
carelessness. 

SANITATION 

The  Mosquito.  Obtainable  from  the  Exhibitors  Booking 
Agency.    Cost  of  rental:    $3.00  per  day. 

Fly  Pest  Film.  Obtainable  from  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.  C.  Cost  of  rental:  $5.00  a 
showing;  $15.00  a  week. 

The  House  Fly.  Obtainable  from  Exhibitors  Booking 
Agency.  Cost  of  rental:  $5.00  per  day;  by  the  week  about 
$3.00  a  day. 

This  reel  contains  the  complete  lite  history  of  the  house 
fly  (Musca  domestica).  A  marvelous  microscopic  motion 
picture.  It  i=i  scientifically  accurate,  yet  written  in  simple 
language.  The  last  part  of  the  reel  deals  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  germs  of  disease  are   carried  by  the  fly. 

How  New  York  Does  It.  Department  of  Street  Clean- 
ing. Obtainable  from  the  General  Film  Co.  Cost  of 
rental:     (?) 

Keeping  a  Great  City  Clean.  Obtai 
rcau  of  Commercial  Economics.  Co: 
portaton  charges  only. 

A    School    for    White    Wings.    Obtainable   from  Bray 

Studios.     Cost  of  rental:     $2.50. 

How  a  great  city  instructs  its  street  cleaners. 

City  Waste  Disposal.*  Obtainable  from  Lincoln  & 
Parker  Co.     Cost  of  rental:  approximately  $2,50. 

Sewage  Disposal.*  Obtainable  from  Lincoln  &  Parker 
Co.     Cost  of  rental,  approximately  $2.50. 

Savii^  Money  for  the  Taxpayer.  Keeping  the  City  Clean 
and  Conserving  Every  Ounce  of  Waste  Means  Money 
in  Your  Pocket.  N.  Y.  City  has  a  Model  System  of  Dis- 
posing  of  Garbage.  (Univ.  Screen  Mag.  52.)  Obtainable 
from  the  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co.  Cost  of  ren- 
tal: (?) 

At  dock,  giant  derrick  dumps  box^ppaDctanJ  bottles 
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on  one  barge,  ashes  on  another. — Formerly  cost  $232,000 
yearly  to  dispose  of  garbage;  now  reducing  company  pays 
$180,000  for  the  privilege. — City  receives  $725  a  week  from 
junkmen  for  sorting  this  material. — Bales  of  old  ra^s  and 
paper  for  the  paper  mills — Bottles  and  bones  are  big  rev- 
enue briengrs. — Valuable  garbage  goes  to  reducing  plant 
at  Barren  Island;  ashes  go  to  Riker's  Island  to  make 
"new  land." — The  scoop  does  the  work  of  20  men  and 
saves  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  overburdened  tax- 
payer.— TUg  pulling  barge  of  valuable  garbage  4o  grease 
and  fertilizer  plant. — Ashes  and  other  useless  material 
are  dumped  at  sea. — At  reducing  plant,  oils  and  fats 
are  extracted  from  vegetable  matter  and  go  to  make  the 
finest  grades  of  perfume,  soap,  pomade,  and  the  glycerine 
in  the  high  explosive  shells. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

A  Field  for  Philanthropy.  Obtainable  through  Alma  G. 
Traugotl,  Chicago  Lying-m  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  426 
East  Fifty-first  Street,  Chicago,  III.  Cost  of  rental:  trans- 
portation charges  only. 

Shows  various  phases  of  the  work  in  congested  dis- 
tricts for  the  welfare  of  expectant  mothers  and  care  of  the 
newborn  infants. 

Cleveland:  Welfare  Work  of  the  Various  Organizations. 
,   Obtainable    from    the    Welfare    Federation   of   Cleveland, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.     Cost  of  rentalr  transportation  charges 
only. 

A  Comer  in  Cotton.  Obtainable  from  the  Metro  Pic- 
tures Corporation.    Cost  of  rental;  $10,00  per  exhibition. 

The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  broker  becomes  interested  in 
welfare  work  among  the  poor  in  New  York  .  She  is  given 
by  her  father  as  a  birthday  gift  $50,000  worth  of  stock  in 
Consolidated  Cotton.  Later  she  becomes  interested  in  the 
conditions  in  the  mills  and  determines  to  go  down  and 
investigate.  She  also  becomes  interested  in  the  son  of  the 
mill  owner  and  they  decide  that  there  are  more  important 
things  in  the  world  than  cotton. 

Jewish  Charities.  Obtainable  from  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Economics.  Cost  of  rental  transportation 
charges  only. 

The  Other  Half.  Obtainable  from  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  105 
East  22d  Street,  N.  Y.  City.  Cost  of  rental:  transporta- 
tion charges  only. 

Charity  Floating  41  ospital.  (Univ.  Screen  Mag.  No.  3.) 
Obtainable  from  the  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co. 
Cost  of  rental:  $3.00. 

Tenement  districts  where  children  are  in  need  of  fresh 
air. — Examined  before  being  allowed  to  board. — This  float- 
ing hospital  has  during  last  summer  treated  and  carried 
5,000  children  without  regard  to  creed  or  color, — Bidding 
New  York  good-bye  for  a  day's  outing. — A  ward. — Where 
milk  is  specially  prepared. — Sterilizing. — Best  medical 
treatment  to  sick  babies. — After  a  bath. — Arriving  at  Sea- 
side Hospital,  S.  L,  where  the  sick  babies  and  overworked 
mothers  spend  their  two  weeks'  vacation  to  recuperate. — 
Infants'  ward. — Taught  to  be  useful. — Starting  for  home. 

The  Visiting  Nurse.  Obtainable  from  the  Beseler  Edu- 
cational Film  Co.     Cost  of  rental;   $2.00. 

A  romance  showing  the  various  activities  of  a  visiting 
nurse  in  a  large  city. 

In  His  Father's  Footsteps.  Obtainable  from  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health.  Cost  of  rental:  trans- 
portation charges  only.     (Not  loaned  in  New  York  City.) 

Designed  to  show  the  danger  of  various  unsanitary  con- 
ditions often  met  with  on  farms  and  urge  the  observance 
of  such  simple  precautions  as  make   for  health. 

"How  Life  Begins."  (Four  reels.)  Obtainable  from  Ex- 
hibitors Booking  Agency,  220  West  42d  Street.  Cost  of 
rental:  $20.00  per  day,  plus  war  tax. 

The  picture  begins  with  the  microscopic  view  of  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  plant  reproduction  and  lead  up  to  the  more 


complex   forms.     Simplicity   and  delicacy   characterize    it 
throughout. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

The  Temple  of  Moloch.  Obtainalile  from  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  381  Fourth  Avenue.,  New  York 
City.    Cost  of  rental:  $.50  per  day  per  reel. 

The  working  man  and  tuberculosis  is  the  theme  of 
this  intensely  dramatic  picture;  along  with  this  runs 
the  idea  of  childhood  infection.  The  wealthy  owner  re- 
fuses to  listen  to  suggestions  of  sanitary  improvement  in 
the  factory  and  tenements  owned  by  him.  The  young 
health  officer  in  love  with  the  formers  daughter,  exploits 
these  conditions  through  the  press.  The  manufacturer's 
two  children  fall  victims  of  the  disease  The  climax  is 
reached  when  the  father  learns  that  his  children  were  in- 
fected years  before  by  their  nurse-girl  who  was  a  daughter 
of  a  former  workman.  With  the  father's  awakening  comes 
a  deterinination  to  clean  up  conditions,  and  the  Story 
closes  with  a  happy  Christmas  scene. 

The  Lone  Gome.  Obtainable  from  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association.     Cost  of  rental:  $.50  per  day  per  reel. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  poor  consumptive  who  goes 
West  with  only  S20  in  his  pockets,  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
be  cured  of  his  oisease.  He  is  too  weak  to  work  and  can- 
not secure  admission  to  the  hospitals  there  without  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  young  college  student  of 
football  fame,  who  upon  contracting  tuberctilosis,  leaves 
for  the  West  with  every  necessity  and  luxury  money  can 
buy.  The  first  one,  after  a  fruitless  struggle  to  play  "the 
lone  game"  without  money,  dies;  the  second  is  restored 
to  health.  Football,  romance,  and  Red  Cross  Sales  are' all 
blended  together. 

The  Price  of  Human  Lives,  Obtainaible  from  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association.  Cost  of  rental:  $.50  per 
day  per  reel. 

The  man  who,  unknown  to  his  daughter  and  friends, 
manufactures  the  fake  consumption  "cure,"  amasses  a 
fortune  from  its  sales,  while  the  poor  deluded  public  re- 
fuses to  be  convinced  of  the  harm  being  done  them.  The 
swindler's  own  daughter  exposes  the  so-called  "cure"  and 
brings  her  father  to  a  realization  of  the  dreadful  evil  01 
his  business. 

The  Great  Truth.  Obtainable  from  the  National  Tu- 
berculosis Association.     Cost  of  rental:  $.50  per  day  per 

That  tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease,  that  it  is  not 
inherited,  and  that  it  can  be  cured  and  prevented,  is  the 
message  which  this  picture  carried.  It  is  especially  valu- 
able inasmuch  as  it  brings  out  many  important  phases  of 
the  tuberculosis  problem,  such  as  the  visiting  nurse,  home 
and  sanatorium  care,  etc.  Of  course  the  love  element  is 
present. 

Hope.  Obtainable  from  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation.    Cost  of  rental  $.50  per  day  per  reel. 

Why  should  the  small  country  town  enlist  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis,  the  disease  of  the  city's  slums? 
What's  the  use  of  borrowing  trouble?  So  thought  young 
John  Harvey,  banker,  and  his  fellow-citizens.  How  the 
town  awakened  to  the  realization  that  tuberculosis  lurks 
everywhere,  and  that  its  responsibility  is  prevention,  is 
told  in  this  dramatic,  educational  picture,  whose  message 
is  hope  to  all  those  sufferers  who  can  be  cured,  if  their 
communities  also  will  recogniie  their  duty  with  regard  to 
preventive  measures  in  tuberculosis. 

NOTE:— The  Division  of  Pictures  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  prepared 
to  furnish  photographs  and  stereopticon  slides  which 
cover  every  phase  of  our  country's  activities  in  the  war. 
These  are  splendid  slides  for  the  use  of  schools  and  public 
meetings  and  patriotic  gatherings  generally.  They  are 
furnished  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  at 
cost.    Those  now  ready  are  as  follows: 
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Our  Boys  in  Prance,  an  illustrated  lecture,  composed 
of  100  slides  and  a  prepared  lecture. 

The  pictures  used  in  this  set  are  the  choice  from  hun- 
dreds of  the  latest  OfHcial  Photographs  that  have  come 
over  from  France,  showing  the  active  part  our  soldiers 
are  taking  in  the  war.  The  scenes  are  intensely  interest- 
ing. They  show  our  boys  landing  in  France,  en  route  to 
the  training  camps,  various  training  activities,  in  the  front 
line  trenches,  No  Man's  Land — scenes  that  will  quicken 
the  pulse  of  every  American, 

The  prepared  lecture,  accompanying  this  set,  describes 
each  picture  in  detail  and  is  most  interesting. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  these  sets  and  can  make  im- 
mediate delivery  to  you. 

The  purchase  price  is  iSc.  per  slide  or  $1500  for  the. 
complete  set. 

In  showing  these  slides  you  will  not  only  give  your 
people  a  most  enjoyable  entertainment,  but  will  be  per- 
forming a  highly  patriotic  service. 

All  of  the  illustrated  lectures  listed  below  are  also  ready 
for  distribution  and  immediate  delivery  can  be  made. 

To  Berlin  via  the  Air  Route. — Showing  how  the  United 
States  is  preparing  to  fight  the  Germans  from  the  air,  50 
slides  and  lecture,  $7.50, 

Building  a  Bridge  of  Ships  to  Pershing.— Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  colossal  undertaking  of  this  country 
to  literally  build  a  bridge  of  ships  to  France?  This  set 
pictorially  describes  how  we  are  doing  it.  50  slides  and 
lecture,  $7.50. 

Making  the  American  Army. — Making  a  trained  soldier 
in  a  few  months  from  a  raw  recruit  sounds  impossible,  but 
the  United  States  has  done  it  and  is  doing  it  right  along. 
Here  you  see  how  the  United  tSates  does  it,  50  slides  and 
lecture,  $7,50, 

Ruined  Churches  of  Prance. — Germany,  in  her  invasion 
of  France,  ruthlessly  destroyed  practically  everything 
within  reach  of  her  artillery.  Churches  of  France  seemed 
to  be  a  special  object  on  which  the  Germans  vented  their 
fury.  See  how  thorough  was  the  job  of  this  twentieth- 
century  vandal.    50  slides  and  lecture,  $7.50. 

Our  Boys  in  France— In  addition  to  the  100  slide  set 
described  above,  an  abridged  set,  composed  of  50  slides, 
has  also  been  prepared.  If  you  are  unable  to  use  the  100 
slide  set  we  suggest  this  one.     50  slides  and  lecture,  $7,50. 

Applications  should  be  made  of  the  Slide  Department,  Divi- 
sion of  Films,  Committee  on  Public  Information,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Catalogue  of  photographs  and  stereopticon  slides 
will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


The  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  is 
the  exclusive  distributor  in  this  country  of  a  great  many 
American  and  Allied  Government  films,  chief  among  which 
is  the  weekly  series  of  "Official  War  Review"  prepared  by 


the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  They  have  announced, 
for  release  Monday,  October  14th,  the  first  weekly  episode 
of  a  fifteen-chapter  patriotic  serial,  entitled  "The  Wolves  of 
Kultur."  It  deals  with  the  activities  of  German  spies  in 
America  and  the  apprehension  and  extermination  of  these 
plotters  against  our  country. 


An  Editorial  from  The  New  Jersey  Law  Journal 

(Continued  from  page  268.) 
business  men  rather  than  for  theorists  or  those  seek- 
ing to  place  friends  into  fat  jobs.  It  has  never  been 
charged  nor  hinted  that  any  member  of  Council  or  ap- 
pointee in  Plainfield  was  a  "profitteer,"  with  possiblv 
an  exception  some  years  ago,  when  the  suspects,  if  we 
recall  aright,  were  promptly  brought  to  hook.  At  all 
events  for  a  long  time  back  the  civic  slate  as  to  in- 
tegrity and  efficiency  has  been  kept  clean. 

'  Mayor  Calkins  was  re-elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. Our  League  is  in  the  same  favored  position  as  Plain- 
field  with  respect  to  Mayor  Calkins'  invaluable  services.  He 
is  First  Vice-President  of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of 
Municipalities,  was  one  of  its  original  promoters  and  organ- 
izers and  has  always  been  steadfast  in  his  faith  in  its  mission 
and  a  loyal,  earnest,  energetic  and  highly  capable  worker  in 


ARE  TfOU  PROUD  OF  YOUR  TOWN  ? 
If  so,  give  it  a  legitimate  boost  by  telling  others 
NEW  JERSEY  MUNICIPALITIES  is  anxious  to  re- 
port anything  that  would  be  of  interest  or  value  to 
another  municipality.  All  municipalities  whether 
members  of  the  League  or  not  are  invited  to  send  in 
items  of  interest  concerning  their  activities  If  your 
municipality  has  performed  a  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment or  if  you  have  hit  upon  a  successful  way  of  do- 
ing something  that  previously  was  done  inefRciently 
let  us  know  about  it.  This  if  co-operation  and  it  may 
be  of  great  value  to  a  fellow  municipality.  We  are 
also  interested  in  securing  pictures  of  interesting  ob- 
jects of  municipal  interest 


Advertising  Service  for  Member  Municipalities 
Each  member  municipality  is  entitled  to  insert  one 
advertisement  in  each  issue  of  New  Jersey  MuHic- 
PALiTiES  without  charge.  If  your  municipality  has 
some  used  equipment  to  dispose  of,  or  wishes  to  secure 
anything,  a  ready  sale  or  purchase  might  be  facilitated 
by  using  the  columns  of  your  magazines. 


In  our  industrial,  social,  civic  and  religious  democracy  everything  waits  on  education. 
No  real  progress  and  no  lasting  improvement  in  any  line  of  life  b  possible 

except  through  the  better  education  of  the  people.— philander  p.  claxton. 
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IS  YOUR  CHAMBER 


£k5?- 


Secretary  of  War  Baker  wired  a  New  Jersey  Chamber: 

"Commercial  organizations  would  greatly  assist  the 
Government  in  its  work  of  organizing  the  country  for 
self-defense  if  there  were  a  militant  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  every  dty  of  the  Union.  Efforts  to  organize 
such  a  vigorous  and  representative  commercial  body  is 
a  patriotic  effort  which  all  good  citizens  should  aid." 

Does  your  commercial  body  measure  up  to  its  great  possibilities  as 
a  militant  organization  in  helping  to  win  the  war  and  in  planning  for  the 
reconstruction  period  ?  —  These  are  the 

TESTS: 

1 .  Income  adequate  to  perform  the  added  duties  that  the  govern- 

mental agencies  are  demanding  of  every  community. 

2.  Membership  so  broadly  representative  as  to  command  the 

service  of  any  needed  individual. 

3.  Participation  in  its  activities  by  every  member. 

4.  Efficient  organization  and  proper  machinery. 

5.  Confidence  of  the  community  at  large. 

6.  Spirit  of  service. 

The  American  City  Bureau  is  helping  two  hundred  communities  to 
meet  these  tests.     That  service  will  do  the  same  for  yours. 

WHOSE  BUSINESS  IS  IT? 

Yours — if  you  realize,  as  others  may   not,  the  need  of  a 
stronger  and  more  militant  organization  in  your  community. 

Write  to-day  for  full  particulars 

THE   AMERICAN   CITY  BUREAU 

with  which  is  merged 

TOWN    DEVELOPMENT    COMPANY 

Trilrane  Buflding  New  Toit  Cit; 
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Unarmed  Arms  of  the  Service 


Men  from  the  battle  front  who  have  been 
holding  the  line  for  months  and  years  com- 
plain of  the  monotony  of  war.  The  soldier's 
life  in  the  trenches  soon  ceases  to  be  a  novelty 
and  becomes  a  tedious  routine. 

The  morale  of  the  army  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance and  the  greatest  military  authorities 
of  the  world  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of 
the  organizations  which  make  it  their  business 
to  keep  the  soldier  in  good  spirits. 

This  work,  like  that  of  the  Signal  Corps,  has 
been  more  highly  developed  in  this  war  than 

#^^%       American  Telephone  and  TELEORAf^H  CaM-EAKY 
r(^^)1  And  Associated  Companies 

^^^^  One  Policy  Oiw  System  Univenal  Servkt 


ever  before.  Huts  for  amusement,  comfort 
and  recuperation  of  the  fighting  men  are  in 
the  trenches  as  well  as  behind  the  lines.  The 
unarmed  workers  go  about  their  duties  under 
shell  fire  as  coolly  and  as  self-forgetfuUy  as  the 
telephone  men  of  the  Signal  Corps  who  are 
frequently  their  neighbors,  and  who  keep 
intact,  often  under  a  hail  of  buUete.  the  indis- 
pensable lines  of  communication. 

It  is  for  us  who  remain  at  home  to  support 
these  unarmed  heroes  to  the  utmost,  with  our 
gifts,  our  labor,  and  our  unbreakable  morale. 
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Member  Municipalities  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities 


Allendale 
Allenhurit 
Aibury  Park 
Atlantic  Gty 
Audubon 

Barncgat  Oqt 
Bayonne 
Beach  Haven 
.  Beacbwood 
Belleville 
BergenAeld 
Bernards  Twp. 

(Somerset  Co.) 
Beverly 
Bloomfield 
Bogota 
Bordentown 
Bound  Brook 
Bradley  Beach 
Caldwell 
Camden 
Cape  May  Ci^ 
Cape  May  Point 
Carlstadt 
Chatham 
Chesterfield  Twp. 

(Burlington  Co.) 
dark  Twp. 

(Union  Co.) 
Qayton 
Clementon  Twp. 

(Camden  Co.) 
Cliffside  Park 
Collinerswood 
Cranford  Twp. 

(Union  Co.) 
Dover 
Dumont 
Dunellen 
E^st  Newark 
East  Orange 
East  Rutherford 
Edgewater 
E|K  Harbor  City 
EliiabeOi 
Emerson 
Knp'lewood 
F.ndlewood  Cliffs 
Essex  Fells 


Fair  Haven 

Fanwood 

Farmingdale 

Fieldsboro 

Flemington 

Fort  Lee 

Franklin 

Freehold 

Garfield 

Galloway  Twp. 

(AtlanUc  Co.) 
Garwood 
Glen  Ridee 
Glen  Rock 
Gloucester  City 
Hackensack 
Haddonfield 
Haddon  Heights 
Harrington  Park 
Harrison 
Hasbrouck  Hu. 
Haworth 
Hawthorne 
High  Bridfte 
Highland  Park 
HiRhlands 
Hightstown 
Hoboken 
Hohokus 
Hopatcong 
Hopewell 
frvington 
Jersey   Qty 
Kearny 
Keyport 
Lakewood  Twp. 

(Ocean  Co.) 
Lambertville 
Laurel  Springs 
Lavallette 
Lawrence  Twp. 

(Mercer  Co.) 

Linden  Twp.  (Union  Co.) 
Lyndhurst  Two. 
(Bersren  Co.) 
Little  Ferry 
Lodi 
Long  Branch 


Longport 
Madison 
Magnolia 
Manchester  Twp. 

(Ocean  Co.) 
Matawan 
Maywood 
Merchantville 
Metuchen 
Midland  Park 
Middlesex 
Millbum  Twp. 

(Essex  Co.) 
Milltown 
Millville 

Monmouth  Beach 
Mootdair 
Montvale 
Newark 

New  Brunswidc 
Newton 

North  ArUngton 
North  Haledon 
North  Plainfield 
Norwood 
Nutley 
Oakland 
Oaklyn 
Ocean  Ci^ 
Orange 

Palisades  Park 
Palmyra  Twp. 

(Burlington  Clo.) 

Pemberton 
Pennington 
P^nn^auken    Twp. 

(Camden  Co.) 
Perth   Amboy 
Pitman 
Plainfield 
Point  Pleasant 
Pompton  Lakei 
Princeton 
Prospect  Park 
Rahway 
Ramsey 
Rarrtan 
Red  Bank 
Ridwfield 
Ridgelield    Park 


Ridgewood 
Riverton 
Rocky  HiU 
Roosevelt 

(Chrome,  N.  J.) 
Roselle 
Roselle  Park 
Rumson 
Rutherford 

Scotch  Plains  Twp. 
(Union  Co.^ 

Sea  Isle  Oty 
Seaside  Heightk 
Seaside  Park 
South  Amboy 
South  Orange  Twp. 

(Essex  Co.) 
South  River 
Summit 
Swedesboro 
Tenafly 
Totowa 
Trenton 
Tuckerton 

Union  Twp.  (Union  Co.) 
Up.  Freehold  Twp, 

(Monmouth  Co.) 
Ventnor  City 

Vineland 
Wallington 
Washington 
Weehawken  Twp. 

(Hudson  Co.) 
Wenonah 
West   Caldwell 
Westfield 
West   Hoboken 
W.  Lonsr  Branch 
West  Orange 
West  Paterson 
Westwood 
Wild  wood 
Wildwood  Crest 
Woodbine 
Woodbury 
Woodlynne 
Wood  Ridge 
Woodstown 


Total  number  of  membert 1S4 

Gain  since  l«*t  month 1 

Percentage  of  population  of  State  now  repretented  70  1/5 


Does  the  name  of  your  municipaUty  appear  here?  If  not,  you  are  not  doing  what  you  could, 
as  a  municipal  official,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  municipal  government. 

You  would  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the  League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other 
municipalities  in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  that  constantly  arise  to  perplex  you,  the 
monthly  visit  of  this  periodical  to  each  of  your  officials,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  our  an- 
nual  conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city  no  good.  Then  take  an  advance  municipal  step 
by  becoming  a  member  of  The  Neto  Jersey  State  League  of  MwrUdpaUties.  ^^^  -  OoOQ  Ic 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficient^  and 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  worship 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "education" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustments. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  faet  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publicatitHi 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publish  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applyii^  only  oUr  one  test  as 
to  fact. 


■    THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

ORGANIZED  MAY.  1915 

OFFICERS 

Prewdent   George  N.  Segek,  Mayor,  Passaic 

First  Vice   President....; Leichton  Calkins,  Mayor,  Plainfidd 

Second  Vice  President W.  F.  McAllisthb,  Mayor,  Merchantville 

Third  Vice  President Thos.  L.  Rayiiond,  Commissioner,  Newark 

Secretary-Treasurer    Cunton  J.  Swaktz,  Tax  Receiver,  Trenton 

Acting  Executive  Secretary  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Information Edward  T.  Paxton,  Princeton 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

IN  ADOmON  TO  THE    OFFICERS 

Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  Mayor,  Trenton  Washington  Wn.soi^,  Mayor,  Metuchen 

Charles  P.  Giixen,  Mayor,  Newark  James  F.  Gannon,  Jr.,  Commissioner,  Jersey  GQf 

Frank  Hague,  Mayor,  Jersey  City  Victor  Mravlac,  Mayor,  Elizabeth 

Daniel  A.  Garber,  Mayor,  Ridgewood  Worhau,  F.  Mountain,  Mayor,  East  Orange 

Clarence  E.  F.  Hetrick,  Mayor,  Asbury  Park  J.  P.  Potter,  Mayor,  Qayton 

Harry  Bacharach,  Mayor,  Atlantic  City  Andrew  Trucksess,  Mayor,  Pitman 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  cooperation ;  the  maintenance  of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for 
the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and  other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  govern- 
ment; and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  dues  of  municipalities  shall  be  based  on  population  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thousand  of  inhabitants,  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of 
such  dues  ($1.00  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle  each  elected  official  of  the  municipal)^  to  ao 
annual  subscription  to  New  Jersey  MuNiciPALrriES.  ,    -  . 

The  Bureau  of  Information  of  The  Now  Jersey  State  Lcairue  of  Municipalities  is  located, ia.  the^ij^c^lb^tUdi^^r^ 
Library  Princeton.  N.  J.,  -where  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the  university  and  its  faculty,  ^ 
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Ailendiae 

Fair  Haven 
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Monmouth  Beach 
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Haddonfield 

Montclair 
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Bordentown 
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Montvale 

South   Orange  Twp. 

Bound  Brook 

Newark 

(Essex  Co.) 

Bradley   Beach 

Harrison 
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South  River 

Caldwell 
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Newton 

Summit 

Camden 

Haworth 

North  Arlington 

Swedesboro 

Cape  May  City 

Hawthorne 

North  Haledon 

Tenafly 

Cape  May  Poult 

High  Bridfte 

North  Platnfield 

Totowa 

Carlstadt 

Highland  Park 

Norwood 

Trenton 

Chatham 

Highlands 

Nutley 

Tuckerton 

Chesterfield  Twp. 

Higbtstown 

Oakl^d 

Union  Twp.  (Union  Co.) 

(Burlinpon  Co.) 

{oboken      ' 

Oaklyn 

Up.  Freehold  Twp. 

Oark  Twp. 

{ohokus 

Ocean  City 

(Union  Co.) 

lopatcong 

Orange 

Ventnor  Gty 

Qayton 

Hopewell 

Palisades  Park 

Verona 

Clementon  Twp. 

rvington 

Palmyra  Twp. 

Vineland 

(Camden  Co.) 

Bz" 

(Burlington  Co.) 

WalHngton 

aiffside  Park 

Passaic 

Washington 

Collin  ETs  wood 

Lakewood  Tvp. 

Pemberton 

W/eenawken  Xwp. 

Cranford  Twp. 

Pennington 

(Hudson  Co.) 

(Union  Co.) 

(Ocean  Co.) 

P^nnjauken    Twp. 

Wenonah 

Dover 

Lambertville 

(Camden  Co.) 

West   CaldweU 

Dnmont 

Laurel  Springs 

Perth    Amboy 

Westfield 

Dnnellen 

Lavallette 

Pitman 

West    Hoboken 

East  Newark 

Lawrence  Twp. 

Plainfield 

W.  LonK  Branch 

East  Orange 

(Mercer  Co.) 

Point  Pleasant 

West  Orange 

East  Rutherford 

Leonia 

Pompton  Lakes 

West  Paterson 

Edgewater 

Linden 

Princeton 

Westwood 

Egg  Harbor  Gty 

Linden  Twp.(Union  Co.) 

Prospect  Park 

Wildwood 

Elizabeth 

Lyndhurst  Two. 

Rahway 

Wildwood  Crest 

Emerson 

(Bereen  Co.) 

Ramsey 

Woodbine 

En  file  wood 

Little  Ferry 

Rarrfan 

Woodbury 

Enelewood  ClIfFs 

Udi 

Red  Bank 

Woodlynne 

Essex  Fells 

Long  Branch 

Ridirefield 

Wood  Ridge 

Ridgefield    Park 

Woodstown 

Total  number  of  member*  - 
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*j«Hi  Since  iBCi  montn ■ 

Does  the  name  of  your  mumcipaUty  appear  here?  If  not,  you  are  not  doing  what  you  could, 
as  a  municipal  official,  to  increase  tiie  efficiency  of  your  municipal  government. 

You  would  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the  League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other 
municipalities  in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  that  constantly  arise  to  perplex  you,  the 
monthly  visit  of  this  periodical  to  each  of  your  officials,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  our  an- 
nual conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city  no  good.  Then  take  an  advance  municipal  step 
by  becoming  a  member  of  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Mwucipalittes.^  ^^^  ny  CrOOQ  fc 
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Municipal  Officials  of  New  Jersey! 

If  your  municipality  does  not  belong  to  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  it  is  failing  to  avail  itself  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  it  should  utilize,  and  it  is  failing  to  give  you  needed  opportunities  for 
rendering  to  your  municipality  the  most  valuable  service  of  which  you  are  C£q}able. 

CLIP  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  AND  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  USED  BY 
YOUR  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A  Resolution  Authorizing 

of  : 

to  join 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  LEAGUE  OF  MUNICIPAUTIES 
WHEREAS :    An  or|ranization  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  has  been  organized  among 


the  mimicipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and 

WHEREAS ;  Said  organization  is  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  is  to  be 
maintained  and  its  work  carried  on,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  party  distinctions,  but  is  to 
serve  alike  those  of  all  parties  with  the  one  and  only  object  of  advancing  the  best  interests 
of  the  many  municipalities  of  this  state,  along  the  lines  of  increased  municipal  efficiency ;  and 

WHEREAS:  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  following  modem  scientific  methods, 
said  organization  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
said  L^gue  and  each  member  municipality  in  supplying  the  latest  and  most  reliable  tnfomia- 
tioD  upon  mimidpal  matters,  in  rendering  assistance  in  specific  cases  of  municipal  need  and  in 
bringing  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS:  Said  Bureau  is  publishing  an  official  monthly  publication  devoted  to  effi- 
ciency and  progress  in  municipal  administration  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  each  month  to  each 
elected  official  of  each  member  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS :  'The  above  named  organization  and  the  entabtisbment  of  ita  Bureau  have 
been  fully  auttioiized  by  law,  (Acts  1915,  Cb.  163)  and  all  municlpalitiiM  of  the  state,  by  tbe  same 
act,  autborized  to  join  said  League  and  to  appropriate  tbe  necessary  funds  therefor,  and  in 
view  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  membership  in  said  League;  now, 

THEREFORE:    BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the   

of  

that   join 

The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  until  further  notice 

be  designated  to  represent 

the  . ; of 

in  all  relations  with  the  League  and  its  Bureau. 

"The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  study  of  municipal  problems  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  administration  in  its  several  branches,  through  organized  co-operation;  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  distribution  of  statistics,  reports  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  municipal  government  i  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporaneous  municipal  concern." 

Annual  duet  of  manidpalltiea  ahall  be  based  on  population  at  tbe  rate  of  two  dollars  per  thonaasd 
of  inbabitants,  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  no  municipality  shall  pay  leu  than  five  nor  more  tfaaa 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  part  of  nicb  doe*  <$i.oo  for  each  subscription)  shall  be  devoted  to  and  entitle 
each  elected  official  of  tbe  mnnicipalitr  to  an  annual  subscription  to  Ntw  Jusey  UuNtarAuxiKS. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  HEAD  OFF 
BOLSHEVISM? 
To  head  off  Bolshevism  in  American 
cities  is  not  to  thwart  nor  curb,  but  with  a 
"liberal"  open  mind  to  attempt  to  grasp  the 
aims  of  the  mass  of  men  and  to  train  our- 
selves to  make  their  aims  vivid  and  tang- 
ible. And  to  make  those  aims  vivid  and 
tangible  means  that  in  our  cities  there  shall 
be  no  slums,  no  sordid  tenements,  no  con- 
gestion. And  this  means  that  the  huge 
increments  of  land  values  which  result 
from  the  growth  of  the  community  must 
be  conserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. It  means  that  credit,  collective 
capital,  shall  be  organized  and  used  equally 
for  the  advantage  of  those  who  consume  as 
well  as  those  who  produce.  It  means  that 
the  State  must  project  its  cities  along 
rational  lines  to  the  end  that  men  may  lead 
rational  lives  within  them. 

To  talk  about  "heading  off  Bolshevism" 
before  we  "head  off"  the  increment  of  land 
values,  which  squeezes  the  mass  of  men 
into  more  and  more  inadequate  quarters — 
before  we  turn  this  increment  to  a  proper 
use  or  before  we  "head  off"  the  use  of  credit 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  speculation  in 
jerry-built  houses  and  tenements — before 
we  provide  that  our  collective  savings 
represented  by  State  credit  and  the  vast 
sums  controlled  by  our  huge  loaning  insti- 
tutions be  used  equally  for  the  benefit  of 
'  those  who  consume  and  those  who  produce, 
or  before  we  "head  off"  by  constructive 
legislation  the  development  of  the  slum,  the 
congestion  of  population,  the  sordid  insani- 
tary towns — in  a  word,  to  seriously  propose 
that  we  attempt  to  "head  off"  Bolshevism 
before  we  head  off  the  forces  which  render 
our  environment  a  sterile  waste  of  build- 
ings, is  not  an  act  of  intelligence,  to  say  the 
least. — Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  in  the 
National  Municipal  Review. 


WALDO  S.  COULTER 

CoDsnltiog,  Designing  and  Superrising 

Engineer 

Water  Supply;  Water  Purification;  Seweraee;  Dis- 
posal of  bewage,   Municipal  and  Factory  Wastes-, 
Land  Drainage;  Flood  Control;  River  Improvement, 
Investigations,  evaluations  and  reports. 

114  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


F.J.Batchelder,C.P.A. 

With  •l4iff  of  able  aMbtanU  traimad  in  mniucip*!  ae- 
coanlins.  Advica  on  all  aeconntint  prablam*.  Bettor 
mathods  inatallad.  New  ftnanclal  lefialatian  inler- 
pretad  and  i^pliad.  Comprabanuve  audit*,  which 
afford  protection  to  taxpajtera  and  (nidanca  to  gov- 
eming  bodies. 


220  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


ANDORRA-GROWN 
SHADE    TREES 
For  Street  or  Lawn 


:l  Andorra 

Nu: 


Oar  ablUtT  to  mppli 

of  the  hlgheet  qoaUt: 

curtatled  bj  the  Btoppafe  of  ' 
foreiiu  ahlpmenM.  flDO|; 
seres  or  home  itrown  stock 
■Botfon.  I 


ARTHUR  H.  HELDER 
Landscape  Architect 

Reports,    consultations    and 

lectures  on  all  landscape  work 

pertaining  to  municipal 

improvehients. 

418  Reliance  Bldg.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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DURABILITY 

means 

ECONOMTI 
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Competent  —  Reliable  —  Efficient  —  Dependable 

FIRE  HOSE  SERVICE 
obtained  through  the  use  of 

SEPARABLE  (Loose)  TUBE 

BALANCE    WOVEN 

Wax  and  Gum  Treated  Fire  Hose 

.  .  .  Write  for  Sample  .  ,  .  - 

T.  HOWELL  JOHNSON,  BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

N.  J.  STATE  AGENT 


FABRIC 

FIRE  HOSE  C? 

DUANE  AND  CHURCH  ST8. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The    Rochester    Conference    on 
Reconstruction 

By  Frederick  P.  Gmeilberg 

Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 


To  the  everlasting  credit  of  those  responsible  for 
the  decision,  be  it  said  that  the  Conference  to  Discuss 
American  Reconstruction  Problems  was  called  well  in 
advance  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  It  was  called' 
during  those  weeks  when  many  well-informed  persons 
still  predicted  another  wmter  of  war,  and  when  many 
newspapers  and  publicists  still  tabooed  the  very  word 
reconstruction,  in  the  belief  that  discussing  post-war 
problems  implied  a  slackening  of  eEEorts  to  win  the 
war. 

The  conference  was  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
November  20-22,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Municipal  League.  Immediately  preceding  the  confer- 
ence the  National  Association  of  Commercial  Organ- 
ization Secretaries  held  its  annual  sessions,  as  did  also 
the  Civic  Secretaries  Association.  Both  of  these  im- 
portant bodies  had  interesting  meetings. 

The  closing  session  of  the  Civic  Secretaries  offered 
an  especially  important  contribution  to  the  symposium 
on  reconstruction,  in  a  brilliant  address  by  John 
Collier,  director  of  the  People's  Institute  of  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Collier's  theme  was  Americanization,  and 
he  eloquently  and  thoughtfully  impressed  his  hearers 
with  the  necessity  of  employing  educational,  recrea- 
tional, and  cultural  media  for  absorbing  our  immigrant 
nog^bors  into  the  national  life.  He  sounded  a  wise 
word  of  warning  against  using  the  brutal  methods  thac 
Prussia  had  employed  to  Germanize  the  Pole,  the 
Dane,  the  Alsace-Lorrainer.  He  did  not  fail  to  point 
out,  at  the  same  time,  the  need  for  "Americanizing 
the  American,"  and  he  impressed  the  civic  secretaries 
and  their  guests  with  the  folly  of  failing  to  get  our 
house  in  order,  as  well  as  with  the  desirability  that  we 
should  benefit  by  ancient  cultures  brought  to  our  shores 
by  the  "despised"  immigrant. 


The  opening  session  of  the  National  Municipal 
League's  Reconstruction  Conference  on  Wednesday 
evening  was  on  the  general  topic,  "Reconstruction  Pro- 
grams of  our  Allies."  The  chairman  of  the  evening 
was  President  Rush  Rhees,  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester, and  addresses  were  made  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgiimi,  and  Italy.  Dr.  Thomas 
Adams,  of  Ottawa,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
Britain's  housing  and  town  planning  activities  and  pro- 
grams. He  was  followed  by  Lieutenant  Maurice 
Boyer,  of  the  French  High  Commission,  and  by  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Van  den  Ven,  of  the  Belgian  Legation. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  spoke  with  delightfully  Gallic 
English,  and  they  were  listened  to  with  respect  because 
of  their  positions  and  because  of  the  splendid  countries 
they  represented:  but  their  papers  were  both,  in  cold 
fact,  long  and  dull  catalogs  of  the  awful  destruction 
wrought  by  the  invading  German  armies,  and  each 
paper  went  painstakingly  into  detailed  figures  that  are 
undoubtedly  important  as  statistics,  but  which  were  not 
exactly  enlivening  when  read  aloud. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Moree,  of  the  Italian  Bureau  of 
Public  Information,  told  of  Italy's  work  for  recon- 
struction, and  his  address  closed  the  first  session. 

At  the  morning  session  of  Thursday,  Prof.  Howard 
Lee  McBain,  of  Columbia  University,  read  a  scholarly 
paper  on  "The  New  Relation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  State  and  Local  Communities."  The  paper 
aroused  considerable  animated  discussion  on  the  floor, 
and  even  more  in  the  lobby.  Dr.  McBain  discussed  the 
radical  departures  from  established  conditions  under 
the  pressure  of  war,  and  predicted  that  most  of  these 
departures  would  necessarily  be  abandoned  upon  the 
return  to  peace  conditions.  He  pointed  out  the  enor- 
mous constitutional  and  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
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continuing  the  governmental  control  of  many  enter-  L.  Ackerman,  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
prises  formerly  exclusively  private.  This  part  of  Dr.  and  by  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
McBain's  paper  seemed  to  irritate  the  more  radical  ele-  Standards,  on  the  topic,  "Replanning  the  United 
menls  in  his  audience,  some  of  whom  expressed  the  States  in  Regard  to  Transportation,  Housing,  and  Pub- 
opinion  that  any  Constitutional  and  legal  obstructions  lie  Works."  Dr.  Wilcox  was  unable  to  be  present,  but 
to  desirable  steps  should  and  could  simply  be  removed,  his  paper  was  read  for  him. 

That  afternoon  papers  were  submitted  by  Frederick  {Continued  on  page  309) 
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The  Rochester  Conference  on  American 
Reconstruction  Problems 

called  by  the  National  Municipal  League,  presents  the  following  platform  (or  the  consideration  and  support  by  all 
citizens  who  desire  to  see  the  United  States  in  a  more  advanced  position  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  at  its  beginning: 

PLATFORM 

During  the  war,  as  measures  of  necessary  national  efficiency,  numerous  matters  formerly  within  private  control, 
passed  to  the  control  of  the  people.  Some  of  these  things  should  undoubtedly  be  returned  promptly  to  private  en- 
lerprize,  but  the  American  people  will  miss  a  great  opportunity  if  they  allow  certain  of  these  temporary  powers  to 
slip  through  their  fingers  in  the  next  few  months. 

1.  During  the  war  the  long  desired  Federal  Employment  Service  has  been  created  and  the  national  government 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  connecting  employers  and  workers  in  the  only  right  and  efficient  way.    This  service 

U     should  be  encouraged  to  extend  its  sphere  to  include  the  education  of  employers  in  modern  principles  of  employ- 

2.  Corporations,  particularly  those  doing  an  interstate  business  have  become  a  great  source  of  federal  revenue 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  to  be  such.  Federal  control  and  supervision  of  their  practices  should 
be  continued  and  extended  for  they  create  national,  not  merely  state-wide,  problems.  Effort  should  be  made  to 
free  them   from  conflicting  and  ineffectual   state   regulations  by  a  federal  incorporation  procedure. 

3.  The  government  has  assumed  control  of  railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  opening  the  opportunity  for  either 
federal  ownership,  with  private  operation,  or  federal  ownership  with  federal  operation,  or  a  reorganization  by  eco- 
nomical regional  systems  under  a  method  of  control  that  will  protect  private  capital  by  insuring  a  reasonable  re- 
turn, yet  removing  speculative  and  anti-social  features  of  the  private  ownership  of  the  past  with  its  relatively 
feeble  and  negative  scheme  of  regulation.  Whichever  principle  is  adopted  is  a  smaller  matter  than  that  the  essen- 
tial  features   of   our   present   control   should   never   be   relinquished. 

4.  The  federal  government  has  acquired  by  its  merchant  fleet  and  its  War  trade  Board  intimate  knowledge  and 
capacity  for  mobilizing  our  resources  for  foreign  trade.  Factors  which  will  be  valuable  in  normal  peace  times 
shall  be  retained. 

5.  The  federal  government  through  its  Food  and  Fuel  Administrations  and  its  War  Industries  Board  has  ac- 
quired a  demand  over  basic  resources  which  played  a  vital  part  in  securing  national  efficiency.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  preserve  the  nucleus  of  these  valuable  agencies  in  such  form  and  with  such  powers  that  we  may  achieve 
some  part  of  that  efficiency  in  peace. 

6.  The  federal  government  has  manifested  grave  interest  and  exerted  its  war  powers  to  influence  the  cost  of 
Uving  and  prevent  profiteering.     It  should  continue  to  exert  its  peace  powers  toward  the  same  beneficient  end. 

7.  The  federal  government  has  concerned  itself  effectively  in  the  problem  of  housing  industrial  workers  and 
has  placed  upon  a  new  basis  of  prestige  and  authority  the  American  movement  for  garden  cities  and  suburbs.  Its 
interest  In  this  aspect  of  the  welfare  of  the  workers  and  the  efficiency  of  industry  should  not  now  lapse  but  the 
Labor  Department  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  should  be  continued  and  its  powers  broadened  to  include  educa- 
tional  work  and  research   into  our  vast  industrial   housing  problems. 

8.  As  a  measure  of  protecting  the  effectiveness  of  its  soldiers  and  industrial  workers,  the  federal  go\'cm- 
ment  has  found  it  necessary  to  use  its  influence  with  local  governments  regarding  moral  and  health  conditions. 
Such  federal  interest  in  local  governments  should  not  lapse,  but  should  result  in  the  continued  attack  upon  vice 
problems  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  in  the  formation  of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Municipalities  in  the  depart- 
ment of   the  interior  to  collect  and  distribute   information  on  municipal  problems. 

In  short,  we,  as  a  people  during  the  next  few  months,  must  vigorously  hold  the  ground  we  have  gained  during 
the  war. 
Adopted  at  Rochester,  N,  Y,,  November  22,   igi8. 
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The  St.  Louis  Street  Railway  Situation* 


By  Loois  F.  Budenz 


For  more  than  a  year  St.  Louis  has  been  struggling 
intensively  with  its  street  railway  situation,  due  to 
much  the  same  conditions  as  exist  in  almost  every 
other  city  in  the  country.  In  St.  Louis,  however, 
there  has  been  a  degree  of  vivid  picturesqueness  and 
a  unique  combination  of  many  different  problems 
which  have  made  this  struggle  somewhat  more  in- 
structive and  interesting  than  the  ordinary  street  rail- 
way controversy.  Out  of  an  original  attempt  to 
obtain  a  so-called  compromise  franchise  has  arisen  a 
paralyzing  and  successful  strike;  an  award  of  6-cent 
fares  to  the  company;  a  referendum  movement  (ac- 
companied by  a  burglary  of  the  petitions  on  the  eve 
of  their  being  certified  to  the  election  commissioners), 
and  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  rail- 
way company  as  the  .only  means  to  avoid  a  receiver- 
ship. 

The  United  Railways  Company  of  St.  Louis  is  a 
successor  by  process  of  reorganization  of  the  Central 
Traction  Company  (1899),  and  by  way  of  purchase 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  Suburban  Railway  Company 
(1907).  In  1898  the  Central  Traction  Company  ob- 
tained a  fifty-year  general  blanket  franchise  from  the 
city  covering  a  number  of  individual  street  railway 
lines  which  it  had  consolidated.  In  the  following  year 
the  St.  Loiiis  Transit  Company — which  had  leased  the 
United  Railways'  lines  shortly  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion, only  to  surrender  them  five  years  later — obtained 
a  forty-year  general  franchise  for  these  lines,  and  for 
all  lines  which  crossed  such  properties.  The  under- 
lying franchises  of  the  original  lines,  brought  together 
by  the  predecessors  of  the  United  Railways  Company, 
expire  at  irregular  intervals  from  191 1  to  1942.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  Jefferson  Avenue  franchise  in 
191 1  the  city  contested  the  vahdity  of  the  attempted 
extension  of  franchises  in  the  1898  and  1899  grants. 
The  circuit  court  declared  that  the  1898  grant  did  not 
apply,  but  that  the  1899  grant  to  lines  crossing  the 
lines  of  the  St.  Louis  Transit  Company  was  valid  and 
effective,  and  that  therefore  the  franchise  did  not 
expire  until  1939.  The  city  appealed  this  case,  and 
it  is  now  pending  in  the  higher  courts. 

*  Reprinted  from  the  National  Municipal  Review.  Mr. 
Budenz  is  secretary  of  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis.  Sub- 
sequently, the  company  has  publicly  withdrawn  its  support  of 
the  ordinance  and  has  suggested  public  operation.  The 
Board  of  Aldermen  thereupon  repealed  the  ordinance. 


Over    Capitalization 

The  United  Railways  Company  has  been  and  is 
notoriously  over-capitalized.  On  December  31,  1917, 
the  outstanding  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  company 
totaled  $97,122,000 — against  which  stood  in  actual 
property  only  the  $37,638,667  allowed  in  the  James  E, 
Allison  valuation  made  for  the  St.  Louis  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission  in  19:1,  plus  some  small  additional 
improvements  since  that  time.  Even  the  company's 
claim  to  a  value  of  $49,355,753  in  191 1,  plus  the  cost 
of  the  necessary  additions,  would  fall  some  millions 
short  of  equalling  the  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  company,  the  bonds  alone  in  1917  amounting  to 
$55,825,000. 

Since  1903  the  company  had  been  subject  to  a  muni- 
cipal tax  of  a  mill  for  each  passenger  fare,  such  tax 
having  been  substituted  for  the  original  tax  per  car. 
After  twelve  years  of  litigation  the  mill  tax  was  de- 
clared valid  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  mainly 
through  the  persistent  efforts  of  William  F.  Woemer, 
author  of  the  ordinance.  The  company,  however,  de- 
faulted in  its  subsequent  payments,  and  by  December 
31,  1916,  had  accumulated  an  indebtedness  of  almost 
$2,000,000  on  this  account.  As  a  result  of  the  con- 
dition within  the  company  which  these  facts  brought 
about,  the  company  proposed  as  early  as  November, 
1916,  that  the  city  enter  into  an  agreement  with  it  in 
regard  to  the  "controversy,"  the  company  proposing 
the  following  as  a  basis: 

First:  The  company  to  "acknowledge  liability"  for 
the  mill  tax  up  to  December  31,  1916. 

Second :  The  city  to  accept  the  deferred  mill  tax  in 
a  number  of  annual  installments. 

Third:  The  city  to  "adjust"  the  mill  tax  for  the 
future. 

Fourth :  The  city  to  withdraw  its  attack  on  the 
underlying  franchises  and  vahdate  them  or  extend 
them  until   1948. 

The  proposal  as  put  forth  could  be  readily  seen  on 
its  face  to  be  of  no  value  to  the  city,  except  merely 
in  such  benefit  as  might  incidentally  come  from  the 
relief  it  afforded  the  company  and  the  improvement 
in  its  financial  situation.  No  definite  action  resulted, 
but  the  city  administration  shortly  after  pledged  itself 
to  the  enactment  of  an  ordinance  which  would  grant 
the  desired  relief  to  the  company. 
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Relief  Ordinance  No.  i 

In  accordance  with  this  pledge,  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men in  July,  1917,  at  the  request  of  the  M^yor, 
appointed  a  special  conference  committee,  composed 
of  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller,  and  three  members  of 
the  board,-to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany and  frame  an  ordinance.  Within  a  very  short 
time  they  produced  the  desired  ordinance — afterwards 
known  as  ordinance  No.  i.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
measure,  a  franchise  was  granted  to  the  com- 
pany until  1967,  the  city  entering  upon  a  part- 
nership scheme  which  would  assure  for  it  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  profits  after  6  per  cent,  had 
been  earned  by  the  company,  and  a  representa- 
tion of  four  out  of  thirteen  members  of  the  board 
of  directors.  A  board  of  control  was  also  created, 
consisting  of  the  acting  manager  of  the  company  and 
a  commis.sioner  designated  by  the  Director  of  Public 
Utilities  for  the  city,  with  a  third  temporary  member 
to  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the 
St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals  to  act  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment. The  mill  tax  ordinance  was  repealed,  and  the 
unpaid  tax  was  to  be  paid  in  full  immediately.  The 
value  of  the  company's  property  was  placed  at 
$60,000,000. 

A  special  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  civic  league — 
composed  of  three  former  city  councillors,  a  former 
member  of  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission,  the 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Service  Commission. 
and  a  well-known  manufacturer  and  former  member 
of  the  council — reported  adversely  on  this  ordinance, 
pointing  out  that  "the  right  of  the  city  to  impose 
taxes  in  future  years  as  the  unforeseeable  exigencies 
of  the  times  may  require  should  not  be  contracted 
away  for  half  a  century  to  come,"  and  objecting  to 
the  partnership  arrangement  as  based  on  a  "fallacious 
theory."  The  proposed  valuation  of  $60,000,000  was 
also  declared  to  be  unquestionably  excessive,  being  an 
arbitrary  increase  over  the  St.  Louis  Public  Service 
Commissioners'  valuation  of  $38,000,000  in  1911,  If 
relief  were  needed,  the  remedy  lay  in  the  reduction 
of  the  mill  tax  by  separate  ordinance  and  the  grant 
of  a  new  franchise  free  from  the  defects  pointed  out. 

Relief  Ordinance  No.  2 

As  a  result  of  this  report  and  the  opposition  of 
organized  labor  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the 
conferees  hastily  withdrew  the  first  ordinance  and  pro- 
posed a  second,  which  omitted  the  partnership  feature 
and  substituted  a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  gross  rev- 
enue for  the  participation  in  the  profits.  The  mill  tax 
ordinance  was  repealed,  as  in  the  preceding  proposal. 


and  the  accumulated  indebtedness  of  the  unpaid  tax 
was  to  be  paid  within  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  balance 
unpaid  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  to  bear  interest 
at  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Board  of  Control 
feature  was  retained.  The  committee  of  the  Civic 
League  reported  adversely  likewise  on  this  ordinance 
because  it  contracted  away  the  city's  right  of  taxation, 
affirmed  the  arbitrary  valuation  of  $60,000,000,  and 
provided  for  no  arrangement  of  the  ninety-nine-ycar 
contracts  of  the  company. 

Arguments  on  this  ordinance  were  heard  before  the 
public  utilities  committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall  of  1917,  organized 
labor  being  particularly  insistent  in  its  opposition  to 
the  measure.  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox  of  New  York  was 
also  brought  into  the  situation.  He  made  an  excellent 
series  of  detailed  reports  on  the  bills,  showing  the  un- 
desirability  of  both  proposals  from  the  public  %-iew- 
point*.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  certain  desirable 
provisionr,  in  these  two  measures,  such  as  the  right 
of  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  city,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  franchise  or  at  the  end  of  each  ten-year  period, 
the  right  of  the  Comptroller  to  examine  the  books  of 
the  company,  and  the  right  to  amend,  alter,  or  repeal 
at  any  time,  and  to  forfeit  the  franchise  for  misuse 
or  non-use,  were  all  requirements  of  the  city  charter. 

The  valuation  of  $60,000,000  agreed  upon  by  the 
representatives  of  the  city  and  the  company  was  the 
minimum  figure  which  the  two  parties  could  arrive 
at  and  keep  the  company  from  appearing  bankrupt  on 
its  face — the  outstanding  bonds,  as  has  been  stated, 
amounting  to  over  $55,000,000.  This  valuation  was 
arrived  at  by  a  rather  arbitrary  addition  of  values  to 
the  findings  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Service  Com- 
mission in  191 1.  For  instance,  the  old  cable  lines  of 
the  company,  to  the  value  of  over  $5,000,000,  which 
had  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  trolley  lines, 
and  which  the  Public  Service  Commission  had  refused 
to  allow  any  value  for,  were  put  in  at  $2,740,000.  In 
a  great  number  of  items,  the  difference  between  the 
claims  of  the  United  Railways  in  191 1  and  the  allow- 
ances of  the  Commission  at  that  time  were  split  in 
two.  Dr.  Wilcox  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  the  1911 
figures,  that  the  valuation  to-day  could  not  total  much 
more  than  $45,000,000.  In  ordinance  No.  2,  as 
amended,  a  possible  valuation  within  two  years  by  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission  was  provided  for, 
though  the  $60,000,000  figure  was  retained. 

The    Strike 

In  February,  1918,  just  on  the  eye  of  the  passage 

(Continued  on  page  310) 
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Garbage  Collection  and  Disposal  Under 
War  Conditions 


By  M .  N.  Baker 


Data  Coltected  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Aiministralio. 


t  the  Engineering  Nevis- 


Comprehensive  data  on  garbage  collection  and  dis- 
posal in  cities  of  the  United  States  having  populations 
of  10,000  and  more  have  been  gathered  by  the  garbage 
utilization  division  of  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration, By  means  of  an  easy  key  system  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  separation  of  garbage, 
whether  systematic  collections  are  made,  and  by  whom, 
and  methods  of  disposal,  has  been  compressed  into 
small  compass  by  the  Food  Administration,  while  still 
bringing  out  clearly  the  main  point,  which  is  whether 
and  how  the  garbage  of  the  various  cities  is  utilized. 

So  outstanding  is  the  fact,  stimulated  by  war  con- 
ditions, that  garbage  is  being  utilized  and  should  be 
used  now  as  never  before,  that  the  data  on  disposal  will 
be  considered  first.  No  less  than  382  cities,  with  a 
combined  population  of  nearly  30,000,000,  are  feeding 
garbage  to  hogs  or  reclaiming  from  it  fats  and  fertil- 
izer by  means  of  reduction.     This  is  most  encouraging. 

But  it  is  discouraging  to  find  that  the  garbage  of 
316  cities  is  not  at  all  being  conserved  at  a  time  when 
the  need  for  every  possible  ounce  of  food,  fat,  and 
fertilizer  is  nmny  times  greater  than  ever  before.  For- 
tunately, the  population  the  garbage  from  which  is  not 
being  reclaimed  is  less  than  14,000,000,  or  less  than 
one-third  the  total  of  that  of  the  698  cities  under  con- 
sideration. Moreover,  some  portion  of  the  garbage 
of  about  450  cities  is  fed,  although  only  345  cities  have 
their  populations  entered  in  the  feeding  column.  This 
makes  the  case  better  for  utilization,  but  .some  of  the 
cities  put  in  the  feeding  column  do  not  make  sure  that 
all  the  garbage  is  fed. 

Reduction  Plants  Are  in  Larger  Cities 
That  it  is  mostly  the  larger  cities  which  have  reduc- 
tion plants  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  18,500,000 
population  totaled  under  reduction  is  in  37  cities,  while 
345  cities,  with  11,170,000  population,  reported  their 
garbage  as  being  fed.  Only  13  of  the  reduction  works 
are  in  cities  of  less  than  100,000  population,  six  in  less 
than  50,000,  and  about  half  a  dozen  in  places  of  less 
than  25,000.  Sharpsbui^,  Penn.,  with  10,600  popula- 
tion, is  the  smallest  city  to  report  reduction  works.     Its 


garbage  goes  to  the  Pittsburgh  plant.  It  appears  that 
the  number  of  reduction  plants  has  not  increased  much 
during  the  war,  as  would  be  expected  in  view  of  their 
cost  and  the  labor,  material,  and  time  required  to  build 
them.  Twenty-one  of  the  37  reduction  works  are  in 
three  States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 

Indications  are  that  feeding  is  rapidly  increasing, 
cities  turning  to  it  from  incineration  and  from  the  mis- 
cellaneous class  of  "burn,  bury,  or  dump."  Feeding 
often  produces  some  revenue  for  the  city,  while  in- 
cineration is  in  most  cases  a  dead  expense,  and  in  a 
probable  considerable  majority  of  the  cities  draws  upon 
fuel  which  is  much  needed  for  military  and  industrial 
purposes. 

On  the  316  cities  which  do  not  utilize  their  garbage, 
102  incineratfe  it  in  furnaces  and  214  report  miscellane- 
ous means  of  disposal,  lumped  under  "bum,  bury,  or 
dump" — "burn"  perhaps  relating  mostly  to  paper 
burned  in  the  open  on  dumps,  and  "dump"  including 
both  land  and  water  dumping. 

A  considerable  number  of  fair-sized  cities  report 
feeding:  Six  of  200,000  population  or  more  (Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Denver,  Providence,  and 
Louisville) ;  20  of  100,000  or  more;  and  44  of  50,000 
and  more.  Among  the  cities  which  report  incineration, 
four  has  populations  of  200,ocx>  or  more  (San  Francis- 
co, Milwaukee,  part  of  New  York  City,  and  Atlanta), 
while  these  and  eight  others,  or  14  in  all,  have  more 
than  100,000  population  each.  These  14  cities  have  a 
total  population  well  toward  3,000,000.  All  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  support  reduction  plants,  instead  of 
burning  wastes  that  might  be  reclaimed.  However, 
their  incinerators  were  built  in  pre-war  times.  The 
"bum,  bury,  or  dump"  class  numbers  10  cities  of 
100,000  population  or  more,  with  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  about  2,500,000,  all  again  readily  in  the  possible 
reduction  class.  The  largest  of  these,  New  Orleans, 
has  had  plans  for  reduction  under  way  for  months,  and 
they  are  presumably  delayed  by  war  conditions.  Seattle, 
next  in  size  to  New  Orleans,  built  three  high-tempera- 
ture destructors  years  ago,  which  have  been  closed  for 
(Continued  on  page  301) 
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Our  Policy 

This  magazine  has  no  master  but  truth  and  no  object 
but  service.  Being  bom  of  the  need  for  efficiencjand 
consecrated  at  the  altar  of  information,  we  votslup 
facts. 

We  do  not  attempt  "to  reform  but  to  inform."  We 
advocate  nothing  but  education,  defining  "educabon" 
to  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wherever  and 
upon  whatever  it  may  be  found.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  believe  that  devotion  to  truth  implies  a  refusal  lo 
take  a  stand  nor  necessitates  negative  neutrality  in  tit 
face  of  public  wrongs  or  acute  social  maladjustmaits. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  too  timid  to  take  a  stand 
when  the  facts  justify  it. 

To  every  fact  or  set  of  facts  we  shall  apply  only 
the  acid  test:  Is  it  true?  If  it  is  and  its  publication 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  we  shall  publisli  it. 

Upon  any  subject  in  controversy  we  shall  print  in- 
formation on  either  side,  applying  only  oor  one  test  a 
to  fact. 
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IJbrary,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the  university  and  its  facul^. 
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Member  Municipalities  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities 


Allendale 
Alloihurit 
Asbtiry  Park 
Atlantic  O^ 
Audubon 

Baniegat  Q^ 
Bajronne 
Beach  Haven 
Beachwood 
Belleville 
BcTKenfield 
Bernards  Twp. 
(Somenet  Co.) 

Bloomfield 

Bogota 

Borden  town 

Bound  Brook 

Bradley  Beach 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Cape  May  City 

Cape  May  Point 

Carlstadt 

Chatham 

Chesterfield  Twp. 

(Burlington   Co.) 
Oark  Twp. 

(Union  Co.) 
Clayton 
Clementon  Twp. 

(Camden  Co.) 
aiffside  Park 
Collineswood 
Cranford  Twp. 

(Union  Co.) 

Dumont 
Dunellen 
East  Newark 
East  Orange 
East  Rutherford 
Edgewater 
Egg  Harbor  City 
Elizabeth 
Emerson 
Enplewood 
F.nKlewood  OitTs 
Essex  Fells 


Fair  Haven 

Fanwood 

Farmingdalc 

Fieldsboro 

Flemington 

Fort  Lee 

Franklin 

Freehold 

Garfield 

Galloway  Twp. 

(Atlantic  Co.) 
Garwood 
Glen  Ridse 
Glen  Rock 
Gloucester  City 
Hackensack 
Haddonfield 
Had  don  Heights 
Harrington   Park 
Harrison 
Hasbrouck  Hts, 
Haworth 
Hawthorne 
High  Bridge 
Highland  Park 
Highlands 
Hightstown 
Hoboken 
Hohokus 
Hopatcong 
Hopewell 
Irvington 
Jersey   Qty 

Keyport 
Lakewood  Twp. 

(Ocean  Co.) 
Lambertville 
Laurel  Springs 
Lavaltette 
Lawrence  Twp. 

(Mercer  Co.) 

Linden 

Linden  Twp.(Union 
Lyndhurst  Two. 
(Bereen  Co.) 
Little  Ferry 
Udi 
Long  Branch 


Lon^port 
Madison 
Magnolia 
Manchester  Twp. 

(Ocean  Co.) 
Mat  a  wan 
Maywood 
Merchantville 
Metuchen 
Midland  Park 
Middlesex 
Millburn  Twp. 

(Essex  Co.) 
Milltown 
Millville 

Monmouth  Beach 
Moatclair 
Montvale 
Newark 

New  Brunswick 
Newton 

North  ArUngton 
North  Haledon 
North  Plainfield 
Norwood 
Nutley 
Oakland 
Oaklyn 
Ocean  City 
Orange 

Palisades  Park 
Palmyra  Twp, 

(Burlington  Co.) 
Passaic 
Pemberton 
Pennington 
I^nnsauken    Twp. 

(Camden  Co.) 
Perth    Amboy 

Plainfield 
Point  Pleasant 
Pompton  Lakes 
Princeton 
Prospect  Park 
Rah  way 
Ramsey 
Raritan 
Red  Bank 
Rid<;efi«Id 
Ridgefield   Park 


Ridgewood 
Riverton 
Rocky  Hill 
Roosevelt 

(Chrome,  N.  J.) 
Rosdle 
Roselle  Park 
Rumson 
Rutherford 
Salem 
Scotch  Plains  Twp. 

(Union   Co.> 
Sea   (Jirt 
Sea  Isle  City 
Seaside  Height* 
Seaside  Park 
South  Amboy 
South  Orange  Twp. 

(Essex  Co.) 
South  River 
Summit 
Swedesboro 
Tenafly 
Totowa 
Trenton 
Tuckerton 

Union  Twp.  (Union  Co.) 
Up.  Freehold  Twp. 

(Monmouth  Co,) 
Ventnor  Gty 
Verona 
Vinci  and 
Wallington 
Washington 
Weehawken  Twp, 

(Hudson  Co.) 
Wenonah 
West   aidwell 
Westfield 
West    Hoboken 
W.  Long  Branch 
West  Orange 
West  Fateraon 
Westwood 
Wild  wood 
Wild  wood  Crest 
Woodbine 
Woodbury 
Woodlynne 
Wood  Ridge 
Woodstown 


Total  number  of  member* 184 

Gain  sine*  lact  month 1 

Percentage  of  population  of  SUte  now  represented  70  1/5 


Does  the  name  of  your  mumcipality  appear  here?  If  not,  you  are  not  doing  what  you  could, 
as  a  municipal  officiid,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  municipal  government. 

You  would  not  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the  League's  Bureau,  the  experiences  of  other 
municipalities  in  meeting  and  solving  the  prohlems  that  constantly  arise  to  perplex  you,  the 
monthly  visit  of  this  periodical  to  each  of  your  officials,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  our  an- 
nual conventions  could  do  you  and  your  city  no  good.  Then  take  an  advance  municipal  step 
by  becoming  a  member  of  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  MunidpaUtiea.  ^.  -  OoOQ  Ic 
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Abstracts  of  Recent  Public  Utility  Decisions* 


Borough  of  Ridgefield,  Etc.  v.  Hackensack  Water 
Co. — The  Board  having  received  numerous  complaints 
in  r^ard  to  the  domestic  and  fire  service  afforded  hy 
the  Hackensack  Water  Co.,  in  the  borough  of  Ridge- 
field, called  a  hearing  "in  order  that  the  municipalities 
affected  by  the  inch-foot  charge  for  fire  service  might 
become  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  main  to  be  laid  in  order  to  relieve  the 
conditions  complained  of,  and  that  the  Board  might 
determine  whether  the  extension  of  main  proposed 
would  be  adequate  to  furnish  the  relief  required  to 
comply  with  its  service  order  issued  pursuant  to  its 
report  dated  April  20,  1917."  The  proposed  company's 
extensions  were  estimated  to  cost  $1,700,000  at  1916 
prices.  The  Board's  report  goes  into  details,  and  con- 
cludes: I.  That  the  extension  of  main  as  proposed  is 
reasonable  and  proper,  and  should  afford  the  relief 
asked.  2.  That  the  boroughs  (Ridgefield  and  Palis- 
ades Park)  benefitted  by  the  extension  should  pay 
for  fire  service  fifty-two  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  inch- 
foot  of  main.  3.  That  domestic  consumers  should  pay 
for  water  service  a  fixed  service  charge  as  provided  for 
the  New  Durham  low  and  Weehawken  high  service  dis- 
tricts. Report  dated  August  29,  1918.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Seufert  for  the  Borough  of  Ridgefield  et  al.  Mr.  \V.  M. 
Wherry  for  Hackensack  Water  Co. 

Seventh  Ward  Republican  Club  of  New  Jersey  et  al. 
V.  Public  Service  Railway  Co. — Complainants  alleged 
that  the  Respondent  failed  to  furnish  adequate  ser- 
vice on  the  "Greenville"  hue  of  its  electric  railway, 
operating  between  Exchange  Place  Terminal,  Jersey 
City,  and  through  Greenville  to  Bayonne,  in  that  there 
were  an  insufficient  number  of  cars  during  morning 
and  evening  commission  hours,  and  that  it  worked  not 
only  a  hardship  on  patrons  but  "drove  residents  away 
from  the  community  affected  and  tended  to  decrease 
the  population."  The  Respondent  did  not  formally 
answer,  but  presented  testimony  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees. Both  sides  furnished  exhibits.  The  Board 
concluded  from  the  testimony  that  adequate  ser- 
vice was  not  furnished,  resulting  from:  i.  Insuffi- 
cient cars.  2.  Irregularity  of  headways.  3. 
Inadequate  terminal  facilities.  4.  Interference  of 
vehicular  traffic.  In  order  to  render  proper  service 
the  Company  should:    i.  Operate  at  least  the  number 

*  Reprinted  from  the  New  Jersey  Law  Journal. 


of  cars  provided  for  in  its  schedule  of  September  24, 
1917,  numbered  3913.  2.  From  5  p.  m.  to  6.15  p.  m. 
it  should  operate  from  Henderson  (or  Grove)  Street 
to  Grand  a  7J^-minute  headway  to  Greenville  car 
house.  3.  Indicate,  by  a  suitable  sign  carried  on  the 
cars  the  destination  of  cars  referred  to  in  preceding 
paragraph.  4.  Refrain  from  turning  back  any  cars 
except  as  indicated  in  paragraph  2,  unless  under  emer- 
gency conditions.  5.  Submit  to  the  Board  once  a 
week  traffic  readings  on  the  Greenville  line,  from 
October  15  to  February  i  next.  Sections  i,  2,  3,  and 
4  to  be  effective  October  i.  It  was  also  recommended: 
I.  That  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  by  the  proper 
authorities  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  interference 
of  street  car  traffic  by  vehicular  traffic  on  the  streets 
in  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne  traversed  by  the  Green- 
ville tine.  2.  That  the  industries  whose  employees 
patronize  the  line  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
matter  of  "staggering"  the  hours  of  employees.  3. 
That  the  Public  Service  Company  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  providii^  waiting  room  facilities  at  Ex- 
.change  Place  Terminal.  Report  dated  Sept.  17,  1918. 
Messrs.  Walter  J.  Gorman,  William  George,  and 
Arthur  H.  Westheimer  for  Complainants.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cannon,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Riordan  for  Jersey  City. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Donecker  for  Respondent. 

William  I.  Schnepp  v,  Hackensack  Water  Co. — 
Complainant  informally  complained  of  the  rules  of 
the  Water  Co.,  which  required,  among  other  matters, 
that  the  connection  from  the  curb  to  an  owner's 
premises  should  be  at  the  owner's  expense  and  "must 
be  performed  by  a  plumber  duly  licensed  by  the  Com- 
pany." Such  plumber,  "at  the  time  of  receiving  his 
license,  shall  execute  and  deposit  in  the  office  of  the 
Company  a  bond  of  a  surety  company  to  be  approved 
by  the  Company  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  conditioned  that 
he  will  pay  all  moneys  due  to  the  Company  for  fines 
and  otherwise."  Another  rule  made  the  plumber  liable 
to  be  "suspended  and  deprived  of  his  license,  or  sub- 
jected to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $25,"  if  he  violated  any 
of  the  Company's  rules.  After  reviewing  the  matter 
and  testimony  the  Board  held  that  the  rules  in  question 
were  unjust  and  unreasonable,  among  other  things  re- 
marking that  "a  utility  should  not  and  does  not  have 
the  right  to  license  plumbers  in  a  manner  admitted 
by  this  Water  Co. ;  nor  to  require  a  plumber  to  comply 
with  rules  and  regulations  which  this  Board  deter- 
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mines  are  unjust  and  unreasonable,"  It  recommended 
among  other  matters,  that  the  rules  specified  be 
amended  by  removing  the  objectionable  provisions,  and 
that  such  amended  rules  be  filed  with  the  Board  within 
thirty  days.  Report  dated  September  17,  1918.  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  Seufert  for  Petitioner.  Mr.  William  M. 
Wherry,  Jr.,  for  Company. 

City  of  Bayonne  v.  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Water  Co.  On  June  29  last  the  Board  made  a  report, 
setting  forth  that  an  order  would  issue  directed  to  the 
Water  Co.  to  construct  forthwith  an  additional  18-inch 
pipe  line  under  the  Hackensack  River,  etc.  (See  41 
N.  J.  L.  J.,  p.  230.)  The  present  report  recited  the 
proceedings  by  the  City  of  Bayonne  since  to  acquire 
the  plant  of  the  Water  Co.,  and  said:  "We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  no  order  should  be  issued  by  the  Board. 
The  authorities  of  the  city  of  Bayonne  have,  by 
ordinance,  authorized  the  purchase  of  the  plant  of  the 
Water  Co.,  and  is  now  the  owner  thereof.  It  can 
make  the  permanent  necessary  improvements,  and  will, 
presumably,  do  so."  Report  dated  September  19,  1918. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Collins  for  City  of  Bayonne.  Mr,  Robert 
H.  McCarter  for  N.  Y,  and  N,  J,  Water  Co.  Mr. 
Alfred  Brenner  for  James  T.  Brady  and  others. 

City  of  Trenton  v.  The  Trenton  &  Mercer  County 
Traction  Corporation.  Con^laint  was  made  by  the 
City  of  Trenton,  by  its  Commissioners  (and  also  at  the 
hearing  by  some  labor  unions  and  citizens)  that  for 
many  years  the  city  had  been  "endeavoring  to  induce 
the  Trenton  &  Mercer  County  Traction  Corporation  to 
render  adequate  and  proper  service  to  the  people  of 
Trenton  in  the  matter  of  trolley  transportation,  and 
that  said  company  has  failed  to  furnish  such  service  in 
the  following  particulars,"  specifying  seven  chief  par- 
ticulars. The  petition  alleged,  further,  that  the  town- 
ships of  Ewing,  Hamilton,  Lawrence,  Princeton,  Hope- 
well, and  the  Boroughs  of  Princeton,  Hopewell,  and 
Pennington,  all  in  the  County  of  Mercer,  and  the  Public 
Service  Railway  Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation, 
would  be  affected  by  the  relief  prayed  for  against  the 
Trenton  &  Mercer  County  Traction  Corporation,  and 
said  municipalities  and  corporation  were,  therefore, 
made     parties     defendant    to   the   petition.     Various 
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measures  of  relief,  covered  by  eighteen  items*  were 
prayed  for.  In  a  lengthy  opinion  referring  to  facts 
and  costs,  the  Board  held  that  the  conditions,  which 
it  found  to  be  much  as  represented,  was  due  to:  "l. 
Delays  due  to  frequent  opening  of  drawbridges  and 
closing  of  gates  at  railway  crossings,  2.  Congestion 
of  vehicular  and  car  traffic  on  certain  streets.  3.  Lack 
of  proper  discipline  among  employees,  especially  plat- 
form men.  4.  No  lay-over  time  on  many  lines,  especi- 
ally during  rush  hours.  5.  Occupation  of  front  plat- 
forms, steps,  etc.,  of  cars  by  passengers.  6.  Suburban 
cars  not  equipped  with  signal  lights,  7,  Lack  of  proper 
maintenance  of  rolling  stock.  8.  Cars  not  provided 
with  proper  signs  or  devices  for  protecting  life  and 
limb.  9.  Inadequate  car  bam  and  shop  facilities,  in- 
cluding equipment.  10.  Operation  of  certain  cars  of 
improper  design  and  insufficient  capacity,  particularly 
during  rush  hours.  11.  Insufficient  trackage  facilities 
in  certain  localities.  12,  Certain  defects  in  track  con- 
struction. 13.  Certain  defects  in  overhead  construc- 
tion. 14.  Improper  maintenance  of  signal  system. 
15.  Inadequate  facilities  for  making  emergency  re- 
pairs to  overhead  line.  16,  Certain  needed  repairs  at 
power  station.  17.  Improper  and  inadequate  routing 
of  cars.  18.  Absolute  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
in  certain  localities.  19.  Improper  location  and  in- 
sufficient number  of  turnouts  on  one  line.  20.  Lack 
of  maintenance  of  headways.  21,  Too  elaborate  organ- 
ization of  company.  22.  Improper  location  of  car 
barn.  23.  Abandonment  of  portion  of  certain  lines. 
24.  Insufficient  service  on  certain  lines  during  rush 
hours," 

.  This  comment  is  added:  "It  appears  that  while  cer- 
tain of  the  above  conditions,  as,  for  instance,  delays 
at  canal  bridges  and  railway  crossings  and  delays 
caused  by  vehicular  traffic,  are  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  Trenton  &  Mercer 
County  Traction  Corporation,  yet  by  far  the  majority 
of  these  conditions  are  subject  to  remedial  action  by 
the  Company.  Several  of  the  conditions  which  are 
noted  above  have  been  either  corrected  since  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  or  are  now 
in  process  of  correction,  and  therefore  will  not  he  dis- 
{Conlinurd  on  page  304) 


A  lot  or  people  will  pick  up  their  1913-14  thoughts  right  where  they  laid 
them  down.— A'ieu;  York  Evening  Sun. 
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MAKING  CITIES  PLAN 

The  French  Senate  recently  passed  a  law  compelling 
every  French  city  to  lay  out  all  its  future  develop- 
ments along  modern  city  planning  lines.  Paris,  since 
the  war  began,  has  created  a  city  planning  bureau,  with 
broad  powers,  which  has  developed  comprehensive 
plans,  not  only  for  the  entire  city  but  all  the  surround- 
ing area.  In  Limoges  they  have  just  torn  down  six 
acres  of  four  and  five  story  tenements,  at  a  cost  of 
millions,  in  order  to  lay  out  broader  streets  and  to 
rebuild  the  district  along  modem  city  planning  lines. 

"In  Marseilles  they  have  expended  $8,000,000  in  re- 
placing six  and  seven  story  tenements  with  broad 
streets,  open  spaces,  and  modern  buildings.  They  have 
realized  that  with  the  loss  of  a  million  or  more  of 
their  men  they  must  do  everything  they  can  to  preserve 
and  build  up  the  next  generation.  They  appreciate  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  let  it  grow  up  in  insanitary,  un- 
healthy, and  disagreeable  surroundings.  Parks  and 
playgrounds  are  also  being  created,  because  the  war 
has  shown  that  success  in  war  or  peace  depends 
largely  on  keeping  both  men  and  women  in  the  best 
physical  condition." — George  B.  Ford,  in  The  Ai 
City. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  RECENT  PUBLIC 
UTILITY   DECISIONS 

(Continued  from  page  303) 
cussed  further."  The  report  made  extensive  direc- 
tions to  improve  the  service,  ordered  certain  special 
work,  and  also  made  recommendations,  as  to  which 
it  said ;  "While  the  control  of  these  matters  (as  recom- 
mended) is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
or  of  the  Trenton  &  Mercer  County  Traction  Corpora- 
tion, yet  the  Board  feels  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  relieve  these  conditions  as  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  do  so.  Co-operation  in  these  matters  be- 
tween the  Company  and  proper  authorities  is  sug- 
gested." Report  dated  September  24,  Mr,  George 
L  Record  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bird  for  the  Petitioner. 
Mr,  M.  P.  Devlin  for  Labor  Unions  and  various 
citizens.  Mr.  Frank  S.  Katzenbach,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
E.  M.  Hunt  for  Respondent  Company.  Messrs.  H.  T, 
Satterthwaite,  Alvin  W.  Sykes,  C.  R.  Ruhlman,  J.  C. 
Scudder,  and  L.  D.  H.  Gilmour  for  other  Respondents. 


GARBAGE  COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSAL 
UNDER  WAR  CONDITIONS 

{Continued  from  page  301) 
Separate  Collection  of  Garbage  in  296  Cities 

Garbage  is  collected  separately  in  296  of  the  526 
cities  reporting  systematic  Collection :  with  ashes  in  five, 
with  refuse  in  196,  and  with  both  ashes  and  refuse  in 
99.  Here,  again,  lack  of  thorough  collection  and  full 
and  fair  chance  for  utilization  is  apparent,  for  garbage 
cannot  be  thoroughly  utilized  for  feeding  or  reduction 
unless  it  is  kept  and  collected  free  from  other  wastes. 
A  total  of  382  cities,  we  have  already  seen,  report  feed- 
nig  or  reduction  of  garbage,  against  only  296  in  whidi 
garbage  is  collected  separately. 

Municipal  collection  is  generally  considered  by  sani- 
tarians to  be  the  best  plan,  and  contract  collecdon  tlie 
next  best.  Only  84  of  the  526  cities  report  munidpil 
collection  alone,  against  116  contract  and  37  private 
and  287  mixed.  Some  part  or  all  of  the  garbage  is 
collected  by  the  municipality  in  257  cities,  some  part 
by  contract  in  255  and  some  part  privately  in  302  of 
the  526  cities. 

Disposal  is  reported  as  by  the  city  alone  in  86  cases; 
by  contract  alone  in  96 ;  privately  in  36,  and  mixed  in 
308  cases.     Here  also  there  is  opportunity  for  advance. 

Altogether,  the  garbage  utilization  division  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  has  done  a  lai^ 
amount  of  valuable  work.  The  survey  will  stimulate 
better  and  more  complete  methods  of  garbage  collec- 
tion, besides  accelerating  the  utilization  of  kitchen 
wastes  either  by  feeding  or  by  reduction,  which  is  the 
worthy  object  of  the  investigation. 

Corrections  and  additions  to  the  above  table  are 
desired.  These  should  be  sent  to  New  Jersey  Mmid- 
palities,  or  directly  to  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Copies  of  the  entire  paper,  with  tables  covering  cities 
in  all  the  states,  are  obtainable  without  charge  frcHii 
New  Jersey  Municipalities,  or  from  the  New  Jersey 
State  Council  of  Defense. 


In  the  new  Postal  Guide  there  are  the  following 
names  of  new  towns :  Hat,  Hood,  Overall,  Shoe,  Heel, 
Broom,  Kettle,  Oven,  Fork,  Pin,  Blanket,  Potts, 
Wagon,  Gimlet,  Files,  Sawdust,  Shovel,  Organ,  Violin, 
Clarion,  and  Drum, — Modem  City. 


A  vast  amount  of  futile  talk  would  be  displaced  by  the  s 
posals. — Arlanii  D.  Wteks,  in  The  Psychology  of  Citizemhip. 


nple  expedient  of  trying  pro- 
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The  Sensible  Thing  in  Reconstruction 


It  has  been  pointed  out  very  aptly  that  America 
has  no  "reconstruction"  problem,  in  the  sense  that 
we  are  using  the  word  with  reference  to  France  and 
Belgium,  Italy,  Austria  and  Russia,  the  Balkans 
and  the  Holy  Land. 

Cities  have  not  been  razed,  highways  effaced,  fruit 
trees  mutilated,  public  buildings  nor  works  of  art 
destroyed,  on  American  soil.  America's  real  mu- 
nicipal "reconstruction"  problem  was  met  last  fall, 
perhaps,  when  the  shore  cities  and  boroughs  cleaned 
up  the  muss  on  their  beach  front  that  resulted  when 
the  Hun  unlerwasser  navy  bravely  torpedoed  the 
oil  tankers. 

The'  tremendous  task 
that  faces  us  now  is  rather 
a  task  of  readjustment,  of 
getting  from  a  war  basis 
to  a  peace  basis:  of  de- 
mobilizing our  armies, 
closing  our  munitions  and 
other  war-order  factories, 
reopening  and  enlarging 
our  peace-time  industries, 
picking  up  and  developing 
our  dormant  projects  of 
public  works. 

The  principal  danger  in 
"readjustment"  is,  that 
we  shall  not  catch  the  new  stride  in  peace-time  in- 
dustry and  public  works  quickly  enough  to  open  up 
jobs  for  all  the  men  and  women  rapidly  released 
from  the  army  and  navy  and  war  industries.  Com- 
ing as  demobilization  does,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  months,  when  construction  is  ordinarily  at 
low  ebb,  when  the  demand  for  farm  labor  is  lowest, 
and  when  the  railroads  are  uncertain  as  to  their 
future  program  or  fate,  we  are  unpleasantly  con- 
fronted with  a  "labor  glut."  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  American  idealism  that,  so  far,  in  speech  and 
print,  the  fear  most  commonly  voiced  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  fear  that  the  labor  that  is  thus  left 


It  is  surprising  how  fast  the  process  of 
return  to  a  peace  footing  has  moved  in  the 
three  weeks  since  the  fighting  has  stopped. 
It  promises  to  outrun  any  inquiry  that  may 
be  instituted  and  any  aid  that  may  be 
offered.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  direct  it 
any  better  than  it  will  direct  itself.  .  .  . 

But  .  .  .  there  will  be  a  large  floating 
residuum  of  labor  which  should  not  be 
left  wholly  to  shift  for  itself.  It  seems  to 
me  important,  therefore,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  public  works  of  eoerp  sort  should 
be  promptly  resumed. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  Dec.  2, 1918 


unemployed  will  raise  the  red  flag,  and  riot  and  de- 
stroy other  people's  property.  We  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  protecting  property,  but  we  have  need 
to  be  far  more  concerned  about  protecting  these  peo- 
ple— the  men  and  women  who  have  made  cartridges 
and  trench  coats  and  machine  guns,  or  actually  worn . 
khaki  and  stopped  German  bullets — from  unneces- 
sary unemployment. 

It  will  help  us  considerably,  in  performing  our 
part  in  "readjustment,"  to  stop  thinking  of  labor 
as  a  commodity  and  think  of  it  as  people — people 
whose  main  need  is  a  place  of  employment  where 

they  can  earn  their  own 

living. 

The  cities'  part  in  "re- 
adjustment," then,  is  cre- 
ating opportunities  for 
people  to  work. 

This  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult. Thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  improve- 
ments and  construction 
that  have  been  held  up 
during  the  war  may  now 
be  proceeded  with.  Build- 
ing restrictions  are  off. 
Manufacture  of  building 
materials  is  again  pro- 
ceeding. The  Capital  Issues  Committee  is  favor- 
able toward  municipal  issues,  and  the  bond  market 
is  good. 

The  principal  need  is  to  go  to  work  now.  There 
are  really  only  two  things,  aside  from  ordinary  in- 
ertia, that  stand  in  the  way.  The  first  is  the  greater 
ease  of  pushing  construction  in  spring  and  summer 
weather.  This  must  not  interfere  with  immediate 
action.  The  winter  has  been  open  so  far,  and  even 
the  ordinary  probability  of  less  favorable  weather 
ahead  must  not  stop  us  from  beginning  work  im- 
mediately.   Men  need  work  now. 

The  second  deterrent  is  the  natural  business  sense 
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which  makes  an  executive  hesitate  about  buying 
construction  materials  at  high  prices  when  he  knows 
the  market  is  soon  going  down.  That  is  unfortun- 
ate indeed,  but  it  must  not  interfere  with  the  im- 
mediate starting  of  work.  Men  need  work  now. 
Whatever  additional  expenditure  for  materials  is 
entailed,  must  be  regarded  as  one  more  contribution 
to  winning  the  war. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  any  American 
municipal  or  other  public  treasury  should  be  called 
on  to  assume  burdens  side-stepped  by  private  indus- 
tries. Prices,  that  the  public  has  tolerated  as  war 
prices,  must  come  down.  The  only  thing  that  can 
keep  them  up  is  the  artificial  limitation  of  output. 
It  has  "leaked  out"  already  that  in  some  few  in- 
stances (let  us  hope  they  are  indeed  few)  plants 
have  laid  plans  to  run  on  fractional  time,  and  even 
to  shut  down  entirely,  for  a  period,  hoping  thereby 
to  limit  output  and  keep  prices  and  profits  at  their 
present  artificial  level. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  patriotism  of  industry 
will  permit  this  sort  of  thing,  that  amounts  to  in- 
dustrial sabotage.  In  the  isolated  cases  where  it 
,  may  develop,  however,  prompt  pressure  must  be 
brought  to  bear.  The  private  employer  who,  by 
limiting  his  output  artificially,  leaves  men  unem- 
ployed and  at  the  same  time  keeps  up  the  burden 
of  high  prices  that  lays  heavy  hand  upon  us  all,  de- 
serves but  little  sympathy.  Any  such  cases  should 
be  handled  through  the  machinery  of  the  councils 
of  defense,  rather  than  by  municipal  action ;  but  the 
fact  that  in  New  Jersey  the  municipal  officials  are 
the  principal  local  representatives  of  the  defense 
system  is  particularly  advantageous  in  this  case. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  merits  thought.  If 
"readjustment"  were  merely  getting  back  to  a  peace 
basis,  it  would  be  an  uninspiring  process.  The 
question  is,  what  kind  of  a  peace  basis?  The  status 
qtio  ante  belliim?  No.  All  those  in  favor  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum,  please  rise.  The 
"Noes"  have  it. 

People  who  have  given  thought  to  it  are  unani- 
mous that  we  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  some  of 
the  things  we  had  before  the  war.    We  do  not  want 


the  ugly,  unplanned  cities,  the  fire  traps,  the  sunless 
tenements,  the  grassless  curb-sides,  the  ill-paved 
dirty  streets,  the  stunted  children,  the  uninspired  im- 
migrant. We  do  not  want  mere  re-adjustment:  we 
want  advance. 

The  best  single  word  for  this  period,  so  far  as 
municipalities  are  concerned,  is  not  "reconstruction," 
nor  "readjustment,"  but  advance.    Progress. 

To  indicate  the  direction  of  desirable  progress, 
and  to  suggest  practical  means  of  procedure,  we  are 
reproducing  from  The  American  Citv  the  follow- 
ing group  of  Suggestions  for  Municipal  Officials 
and  Local  Civic  Bodies; 

The  Auerican  Citi'  makes  bold  to  suggest  to  our  readers 
the  following  program  of  action : 

(a)  Organize  local  committees  on  reconstruction  to  in- 
clude representatives  of  your  city  or  county  government  and 
of  your  local  commercial,  civic,  religious,  professional,  fra- 
ternal, labor  and  war-service  organizations.  Men  and  wo- 
men who  have  shown  willingness  and  ability  to  render  un- 
selfish public  service  during  the  war  would  make  valuable 
members  of  such  a  committee. 

(b)  Select  from  the  subjects  included  in  the  program 
those  with  which  local  governments  and  organizations  ought 
to  be  concerned,  and  cooperate  in  studying  and  solving  them. 

(c)  Don't  attempt  to  do  everything  at  once,  but  give  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  special  problems  which  are  sure  to 
arise  when  demobilization  begins  and  war  orders  cease.  Spe- 
cifically, see  that  plans  are  prepared  (and  if  possible,  funds 
voted)  for  road  construction,  street  paving,  public  buildings 
and  sanitoria,  bridges,  parks,  plairgrounds  and  other  needed 


CAPfTAL    ISSUES    COMMITTEE    FAVORS 
MUNICIPAL    IMPROVEMENTS 


WASHINGTON.    D.   C,    22BP,    NOV.    23,    191B. 


.  N.   Y. 

BEPLYING  YOU«  TELEGRAM.  CAPITAL  ISSUES  COM. 
MTTTEE  HAVE  VOTED  THAT  BEREAPTER,  WHERE 
MATERIAL  AK)D  I^BOR  ARE  AVAILABLE.  ISSUES 
FOB  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  HIGHWAYS,  FOR  BUILDLVGS, 
SCHOOLS.  HOSPITALS,  WATER.  SEWAGE,  DRAINAGE 
AND  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS,  AND  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  FIRE  AND  POLICE  PROTECTION,  WILL  RECEIVE 
FAVORABLE  CONSIDERATION  WHEN  ECONOMIC  IM- 
PORTANCE IS  SHOWN  TO  EXIST.  AND  THAT  THE 
COMMITTEE  WILL  LIKEWISE  GIVE  FAVORABLE  CON- 
SIDERATION TO  INDUSTRIAL  AND  PUBLIC  UTILITY 
ISSUES  WHERE  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  CONTEM- 
PLATED ARE  COMPATIBI£  WITH  READJUSTMENTS 
TO  A  PEACE  BASIS. 


CAPITAL   ISSUES   COMMITTEE, 
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municipa]  and  county  improvements.  Such  plans  might  in- 
clude the  reconstruction  of  slum  areas  and  "blighted  districts" 
in  large  cities;  new  housing  developments;  provision  of  more 
adequate  protection  against  fire  and  flood;  rehabilitation  and 
extension  of  public  utilities;  development  of  water-supplies 
and  water  power,  and  the  freeing  of  streams  and  lakes  from 
pollution. 

(d)  Give  special  attention  while  the  191Q  le^slatures  are 
in  session  to  state  legislation  and  constitutional  amendments 
which  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  efficient  handling  and 
adequate  financing  of  after-war  projects.  Give  similar  prompt 
consideration  to  local  needs,  such  as  charter  amendments  and 
the  revision  of  municipal  ordinances. 

(e)  Urge  upon  Congress  and  upon  your  legislature  that  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  assume  their  share  of  the 
after-war  employment  problem  by  planning  for  important 
public  works,  such  as  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands  and 
cut-over  lands,  irrigation  of  arid  lands,  reforestation,  rail- 
road extensions,  water-power  development,  etc.  Of  special  im- 
portance are  well-considered  plans  for  the  allotment  of  lands 
to  returned  soldiers  and  the  development  of  new  farm  set- 
tlement communities  under  government  supervision. 

(f)  Hold  community  meetings  for  the  discus^on  of  after- 
war  problems  and  secure  as  speakers  specialists  on  various 
subjects  included  in  the  foregoing  lists.  A  special  "recon- 
struction week"  with  daily  meetings  has  been  suggested,  pre- 
ceding or  following  which  the  local  Reconstruction  Commit- 
tee might  be  organised. 

(g)  Make  plans  in  every  city,  town  and  village  for  living 
memorials  to  those  who  have  fought  in  the  world  war,  to  be 
erected  when  peace  has  been  declared.  Community  houses  to 
be  known  as  "Liberty  Buildings"  have  been  suggested  by 
The  Auericah  Ciiy  as  the  ideal  structures  for  this  purpose. 
Such  buildings  would  serve  as  the  gathering  places  (or  fellow- 
ship and  civic  service  for  all  the  people,  and  would  be  a 
distinctive  contribution  from  the  great  war  to  democracy  and 
human  happiness  during  the  coming  era  of  peace. 


Resolution  of  the  Executive  Conunittee 
Resolved — ^That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  this  20th  day  of  November,  1918,  expresses 
its  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Qaude  H. 
Anderson,  who  has  so  faithfully  and  capably  filled  the 
office  of  Secretary,  and  in  the  management  and  admin- 
istration of  the  complicated  and  important  work  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities.  The  Com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  rely  entirely  on  his  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  innumerable  details  attending  the 
work  of  the  league,  and  hereby  expresses  its. great 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Anderson  has 
performed  his  arduous  duties. 
Further  Resolved — That  this  Committee  extends 


THE  CHANGE  IN  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 

Mr.  Claude  H.  Anderson,  who  has  been  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  "Ltague  of  .Munici- 
palities and  Director  of  the  league's  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation at  the  Princeton  University  Library,  ever  since 
those  two  offices  were  created,  resigned  on  November 
22nd  in  order  to  become  District  Vocational  Officer  for 
the  United  States  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Mr.  Anderson's  district  comprises  the  states  of  Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  His  new  head- 
quarters are  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  built  up  a  work  in  New  Jersey 
that  has  taken  a  very  high  rank  among  State  leagues 
of  municipalities,  and  has  won,  by  virtue  of  his  work, 
national  recognition,  both  for  the  New  Jersey  League 
and  for  himself.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the 
national  Association  of  State  Leagues  of  Munici- 
palities since  that  body  was  organized.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  New  Jersey  State  Council  of  Defense,  and 
he  was  highly  esteemed  in  that  connection,  both  in 
State  circles  and  at  Washington. 

He  leaves  many  friends  in  New  Jersey,  whose  regret 
at  his  departure  is  tempered  only  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  new  ofhce  is  an  advancement.  Mr.  Anderson 
is  succeeded  as  secretary  of  the  League  of  Munici- 
palities and  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  by  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Paxton,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Paxton  is 
a  Jerseyman  by  birth,  and  a  graduate  of  Rutgers.  He 
spent  four  years  in  Texas  as  secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  of  the  University  o£  Texas  and 
assistant  secretary  of  the  League  of  Texas  Munici- 
palities. He  is  now  a  member  of  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Philadelphia, 
from  which  he  comes  on  a  leave  of  absence  to  act  as 
executive-in-charge  of  the  work  of  the  New  Jersey 
League  and  Council  of  Defense,  including  the  league's 
Bureau  of  Information  and  official  magazine,  until  a 
permanent  successor  to  Mr.  Anderson  can  be  found. 


to  Mr,  Anderson  its  best  wishes  for  success  in  the  new 
work  upon  which  he  is  about  to  enter,  as  District 
Vocational  Officer  for  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  at  Seattle,  Washington. 

George  N.  Secer,  President. 

Leighton  Calkins,  First  Vice  President. 


The  miscarriage  of  modern  polittca  is  probably  due  more  to  lack  of  civic  publicity  than 
to  lack  of  mentality  or  character. — ^.  I>.  W- 
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A  SLIDING  SCALE  FOR  GAS  RATES 

An  ordinance  in  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor  permits  the 
gas  company  to  fix  the  price  for  gas  within  certain 
broad  limits.  The  company  may  fix  a  new  price  within 
these  limits  at  any  time.  The  limits  set  up  by  the 
ordinance  are  75  cents  and  $1.15  (with  reductions  for 
prompt  payment  and  large  consumption). 

The  purpose  of  the  variable  price  is  to  assure  justice 
both  to  the  people  and  to  the  company.  A  fixed  rate 
always  does  injustice  to  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
constant  changes  in  the  cost  of  supplying  gas,  due  to 
changes  in  wages,  price  of  coal  and  other  charges,  mean 
either  excessive  profit  to  the  company,  and  therefore 
excessive  cost  to  the  consumer,  or  else  the  denial  to 
the  company  of  a  reasonable  profit. 

How  is  fair  treatment  assured  to  the  company? 
Within  the  limits  of  the  scale  the  company  always  has 
the  power  to  choose  a  price  for  gas  that  will  bring 
in  enough  revenue  to  provide  (i)  the  actual  expense 
of  running  and  upkeep,  (2)  a  fixed  return  of  3  per 
cent,  on  the  money  invested  (practically  a  guaranteed 
dividend),  and  (3)  a  surplus,  or  something  over  and 
above,  actual  expense  and  fixed  return. 

How  is  justice  assured  the  people?  It  is  made 
entirely  to  the  interest  of  the  company  to  charge  the 
consumer  the  lowest  price  in  the  scale  that  will  provide 
the  actual  expense  and  fixed  return  and  leave  a  margin 
or  something  over  as  surplus. 

The  surplus  is  the  keystone  of  the  whole  scheme.  It 
is  a  prize  in  which  the  company  may  or  may  not  share. 
If  the  company  charges  the  maximum  price  for  gas,  the 
entire  surplus  is  divided  among  the  consumers.  If  the 
company  can  reduce  oc/Moi  expense,  a  larger  surplus 
becomes  possible,  but  the  company  will  not  share  so 
long  as  the  maximum  price  is  charged.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  company  is  able  to  reduce  the  actual 
expense,  it  will  lower  the  price  of  gas  in  order  to  share 
in  the  surplus.  The  reduction  in  price  may  have  the 
effect  of  decreasing  the  surplus,  but  in  the  surplus, 
whatever  it  is,  the  company  will  then  at  least  share. 
The  lower  the  price  the  greater  the  percentage  of  the 
surplus  that  goes  to  the  company.  When  the  minimum 
price  is  charged,  the  entire  surplus  goes  to  the  com- 
pany. As  the  people  lose  from  the  surplus,  they  gain 
by  lowered  prices ;  and  always,  any  increase  above  the 
fixed  return  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  company  must  come 
out  of  its  share  of  the  surplus,  and  that  share  is  de- 
pendent absolutely  on  lowered  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  limits  of  the  scale  are  based  on  a  careful  calcula- 


DETROIT    STREET    CLEANING 

The  Detroit  street  cleaning  system  has  been  re- 
organized. The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
announces  that  the  city  has  been  divided  into  four 
compact  street  cleaning  sections,  which  take  the  place 
of  the  twenty-one  ward  districts  which  formerly 
existed.  Four  section  superintendents  instead  of 
forty-three  foremen  as  formerly,  now  report  directly 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Street  Cleaning  and  Sanita- 
tion. Each  section  is  divided  into  from  five  to  eight 
districts,  the  foremen  of  which  are  responsible  to  their 
section  superintendents.  This  reorganization  has  these 
anticipated  advantages : 

1.  The  abolition  of  appropriations  by  wards  means 
that  the  cleaning  needs  of  streets  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  spending  money  instead  of  the  political  needs 
of  streets. 

2.  The  responsibility  for  cleaning  these  streets  will 
be  centralized  in  the  superintendent,  with  four  section 
superintendents,  instead  of  being  scattered  among 
forty -three  foremen. 

3.  The  cost  and  quality  of  work  done  by  sections 
and  districts  can  be  more  easily  measured  and  com- 
pared with  the  cost  and  quality  of  work  done  by  other 
divisions. 

4.  More  effective  work  will  result,  because  each 
foreman  will  specialize  on  the  particular  need  of  his 
district.  Under  the  ward  organization  plan  the  fore- 
man spreads  his  activities  over  every  phase  of  street 
cleaning  required  in  a  ward,  with  its  range  from 
congested  population  and  business  downtown  to  the 
almost,  rural  conditions  in  the  outlying  sections. — 
Public  Business. 


tion  that  the  maximum  price  will  cover  any  necessary 
increases  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  the  min- 
imum price  means  such  economical  and  efficient  man- 
agement that  all  further  saving  should  go  as  a  reward 
to  the  company. 

Extraordinary  changes,  such  as  revolutionary  inven- 
tions or  an  entirely  new  level  of  wages,  might  create 
a  new  standard  for  reasonable  economy  and  possibly 
make  the  whole  scale  unjust  either  to  the  company  or 
to  the  people.  The  scale  itself  is  therefore  subject  to 
revision. — Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Michigan  Munici- 
palities. 
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THE  ROCHESTER  CONFERENCE  ON 
RECONSTRUCTION 

(Continued  from  page  296) 

Mr.  Ackerman's  paper  dealt  with  the  housing  work 
of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  and  he  discussed  future  plans 
with  thorough  understanding  of  the  needs,  and  with 
vision  and  courage.  Drastic  measures  were  advocated 
by  the  speaker,  to  plan  for  future  housing  and  town- 
building,  so  as  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
and  to  avoid  the  past's  mistakes.  The  former  practice 
of  restricting  all  planning  to  the  political  confines  of 
a  local  community  cannot  be  continued,  Mr.  Ackerman 
pointed  out,  and  he  also  laid  emphasis  on  the  import- 
ance of  ports  and  terminals  in  comprehensive,  nation- 
wide planning. 

Dr.  Wilcox's  paper  confined  itself  almost  entirely  to 
the  situation  that  has  arisen  in  the  street  railway  field. 
The  present  difficulties  of  the  companies,  due  to  soar- 
ing costs  of  labor  and  materials,  are  greatly  aggravated 
by  sins  of  the  past,  said  the  speaker.  Over-capitaliza- 
tion, franchise  grabbing,  inefficient  management  have 
all  come  home  to  roost.  Now  that  the  situation  has 
become  intolerable,  many  of  the  companies  have  come 
over  to  the  side  of  those  who  seek  a  solution  in  public 
ownership.  But  public  ownership,  Dr.  Wilcox  went 
on,  will  not  eliminate  the  problem  of  fares,  and  the 
question  will  still  remain  whether  communities  will 
recognize  the  social  value  of  the  cheap  5-cent  fare  and 
make  up  the  difference  out  of  taxation,  or  whether 
the  fare  shall  be  made  variable,  dependent  upon  the 
cost  of  the  service: 

Animated  discussion,  led  by  Frederick  ,Almy  of 
Buffalo,  followed  the  reading  of  Dr.  Wilcox's  paper. 

Thursday  evening,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  director 
of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "Public  Employment."  This  contri- 
bution shared  honors  with  that  of  Dr.  Wilcox  as  the 
two  most  stimulating  and  briUiant  papers  of  the  whole 
conference.  While  Dr,  Beard  pointed  out  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  huge  employment  problems  now 
confronting  our  federal  Government,  rather  than  offer- 
ing a  program  of  action,  yet  he  made  most  clear  the 
need  of  making  public  service  a  self-respecting  and 
respectable  career  instead  of  merely  a  job.  The 
speaker  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  need  of  specialized 
training  for  the  technical  public  services,  and  he 
alluded  to  an  address  of  Lenine's,  in  which  the  neces- 
sity for  expertness  in  a  democratic  government — even 
to  the  extent  of  using  "bourgeois  specialists,"  if  neces- 
sary— is  set  forth.     A  significant  point  in  Dr,  Beard's 
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paper  was  his  argument  for  the  right  of  workers  in 
the  public  service  to  organize. 

The  sessions  of  Friday  morning  and  Friday  evenii^ 
were  devoted  to  war-time  housing.  In  the  morning 
Richard  S.  Childs,  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Housing 
Bureaus,  and  Ernest  Cawcroft,  of  the  Emei^ncy 
Fleet  Corporation,  both  told  of  the  very  remarkable 
efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  providing 
war  workers  in  this  country  with  homes  that  are  not 
only  aesthetically  satisfying,  but  also  convenient  and 
sanitary  as  well.  The  Government's  intentions  for  the 
future  are  not  uniform  in  respect  of  all  the  housing 
projects ;  in  some  cases  the  work  under  way  will  be 
abandoned,  incomplete  as  it  is,  while  other  projects  will 
be  finished. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Ackerman  gave  an  illustrated 
talk  on  the  housing  of  the  English  working  population 
during  the  year. 

The  afternoon  session  of  Friday  was  devoted  mainly 
to  discussion  and  resolutions,  and  a  wholesome  liberal 
tone  prevailed.  While  the  conference  tabled  a  resolu- 
tion to  favor  revising  our  federal  Constitution,  so  as 
tp  make  our  executive  branch  a  ministry  responsible 
to  the  legislative,  it  adopted  a  strong  platform  (printed 
on  page  296)  that  urged  the  retention  of  many  social 
gains  made  during  the  war,  and  for  the  taking  even 
further  advanced  steps  in  some  directions. 

On  the  whole  the  conference  was  constructive,  opti- 
mistic, liberal,  and,  although  frequently  vague  on  spe- 
cific proposals  for  that  uncertain  period  just  ahead,  it 
helped  many  to  see,  if  nothing  else,  how  many-sided 
and  elusive  the  reconstruction  problem  is. 


A  clause  of  Montreal's  new  charter  pro- 
vides that  if  the  mayor  or  any  alderman  or 
commissioner  is  responsible  in  any  way  for 
the  wrongful  expenditure  or  diversion  of 
money  from  the  use  to  which  it  was  voted, 
he  shall  be  held  personally  liable,  lose  his 
seat,  and  be  disqualified  from  holding  office 
for  a  period  of  two  years. 

It  would  be  more  apt  to  be  of  real  service 
to  the  voters  if  the  clause  provided  a  pen- 
alty for  any  mayor,  alderman  or  commis- 
sioner who  voted  to  divert  the  income  from 
franchises  to  private  pockets  instead  of  the 
public  treasury. — Howard  S.  Ross,  in  the 
Canadian  Municipal  Journal. 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  STREET  RAILWAY 
SITUATION 

(Continued  from  page  298) 
of  the  bill,  -the  street  railway  employes  struck  for 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  the  strike  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  receivership  suit  on  the  part  of  certain 
stockholders  of  the  company.  The  suit  was  speedily 
dismissed  on  legal  grounds.  The  strike  was  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  paralyzing  of  its  kind  during 
the  last  decade.  Of  the  3,000  motormen  and  con- 
ductors employed  by  the  company,  practically  the 
entire  number  left  their  work  at  once  and  stayed  out 
during  the  entire  course  of  the  difficulty.  The  strike 
was  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  agitation  on  the  franchise  which  had 
preceded  it,  gained  for  the  strikers  the  favor  of  the 
public.  After  a  brief  six  days  the  company  consented 
to  recognize  the  organization  of  the  street-car  men  and 
to  meet  with  them.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up 
which  provided  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  arbi- 
tration on  the  question  of  wages  and  hours.  As  a 
result  of  this  arrangement,  the  company  and  the  men 
in-  June  agreed  to  a  wage  schedute  which  ranges  from 
38  cents  per  hour  for  the  first  year  to  42  cents  per 
hour  for  the  seventh  year  and  thereafter.  This  was 
one  of  the  high  wage  schedules  of  the  country  for 
street  railway  employes  at  that  time,  being  exceeded 
by  San  Francisco's  wage  of  43  cents  per  hour  on  the 
municipal  railway,  the  Portland,  Oregon,  award  of 
1917,  and  several  subsequent  adjustments  in  other 
cities. 

The  Referendum 
It  was  noticeable  a  short  time  after  the  strike  that 
the  surrender  of  the  company  to  the  men  had  weak- 
ened the  forces  in  opposition  to  the  franchise  ord- 
inance. The  street  car  men,  in  their  anxiety  to  obtain 
their  wage  increase,  allied  themselves  with  the  com- 
pany and  split  the  labor  forces ;  while  other  elements 
in  the  community  seemed  inclined  to  reheve  the  com- 
pany after  the  extra  burden  of  higher  wages  had  been 
assumed  by  them.  This  attitude  was  reflected  in  the 
report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  on  the 
subject.  The  result  was  that  on  April  10  compromise 
ordinance  No.  2 — amended  to  provide  for  a  thirty-one- 
year  franchise  and  for  the  use  of  the  profits  over  7 


per  cent  for  improvements  and  extensions,  with  but 
an  original  tax  of  yi  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue — 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  28  to  i  in  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men and  subsequently  signed  by  the  Mayor.  Imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  a  citizens' 
referendum  league  was  formed,  composed  mainly  of 
representatives  of  the  Socialist  Party  and  a  number  of 
improvement  denizations,  to  invoke  a  referendimi 
on  the  measure.  The  company  in  the  meantime  had 
petitioned  the  State  Public  Service  Commission  for  an 
increase  of  fares  to  6  cents  per  passenger,  basing  their 
plea  on  the  increased  cost  of  supplies  and  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  wages  of  the  company  employes.  The 
constitutionality  of  such  a  grant  was  questioned  both 
by  the  city  and  by  the  Civic  League,  basing  their 
opinion  on  Missouri  law  and  on  the  recent  decision  in 
New  York  State,  where  a  similar  constitutional  pro- 
vision to  that  of  Missouri  prevails.  By  a  vote  of 
3  to  2,  however,  the  Commission  decided  in  favor  of 
the  railway  company,  both  on  the  legal  questions  in- 
volved and  on  the  increase  of  the  fare  to  6  cents^ 
granting  this  increase,  however,  but  for  a  one-year 
period  as  a  temporary  relief  measure,  to  take  effect 
July  I,  1918.  The  city  appealed  the  case  to  the  courts, 
but  made  no  effort  to  halt  or  hinder  the  6  cent  fare 
during  the  interim.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
city,  in  presenting  its  case,  retained  the  services  of 
James  E.  Allison,  who  had  made  the  191 1  valuation, 
and  who,  in  bringing  his  previous  figures  up  to  date, 
showed  a  present-day  value  of  $48,784,490,  in  contrast 
to  the  $60,000,000  proposed  in  the  franchise  ord- 
inance.' 

The  citizens'  referendum  league,  during  the  sixty 
days  legally  allotted  to  it,  obtained  the  necessary  quota 
of  signatures  to  require  a  submission  of  the  franchise 
ordinance  at  an  election.  On  the  night  before  the  day 
that  these  signatures  were  to  have  been  presented  to 
the  election  commissioners  the  safe  containing  the 
petitions  was  opened  by  an  electric  drill  and  over 
•  Both  the  $48,000,000  and  $63,000,000  figures  were  stated  to 
be  "original  cost"  estitnales,  though  "reproduction  new"  items 
entered  into  both.  Mr.  Allison  declared  that  for  reproduction 
new  to-day  the  valuation  would  approximate  $72,000,000,  bul 
ihat  this  method  would  not  give  the  correct  figures,  because 
based  on  a  fictitious  situation. 

{Continued  on  page  315) 


Freedom  ia  not  guaranteed  to  us.     Every  generation  must  fight  for  it,  and  every  indi- 
vidual must  win  it  for  himself,  and  it  is  in  the  struggle  that  good  citizenship  ia  developed. 

— /oAn  J?.  Hunt,  in  The  Dawn  of  a  New  Patriotism. 
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STREETS  TO  ACCOMMODATE    TRAFFIC 

Too  much  attention  cannot  ^ie  given  to  the  proper 
design  of  streets.  Too  often  is  a  street  laid  out  with 
no  provision  to  accommodate  an  increase  in  traffic. 
As  a  result,  traffic  must  accommodate  itself  to  the 
street,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  time,  the  aggregate  of 
which  is  enormous. 

A  city  engineer,  in  determining  the  width  of  a  new 
street,  should  be  careful  to  allow  liberally  for  possible 
future  increase  in  traffic.  In  some  instances  the  money 
available  may  not  be  sufficient  to  pave  to  the  full 
desired  -width.  This  may  be  overcome  by  leaving  an 
unpaved  parkway  in  the  centre ;  it  is  not  expensive,  and 
gives  an  attractive  appearance. 

Engineers  are  too  apt  to  follow  the  practices  as  set 
by  their  predecessors,  rather  than  to  strike  out  on  new 
and  improved  lines.  A  curb  radius  of  a  foot  and  a 
half  may  have  been  satisfactory  for  horse-drawn 
traffic,  but  with  automobiles  having  a  turning  radius 
of  about  14  feet  a  curb  at  an  intersection  should  hav? 
a  radius  of  not  less  than  :o  feet,  preferably  much  more. 

Neither  should  we  lose  sight  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  giving  a  curb  the  proper  batter,  and  seeing 
that  the  intersection  of  the  curb  with  the  pavement  is 
properly  rounded.  This  point  is  an  important  one  in 
the  design  of  streets,  for  it  saves  much  wear  on  the 
tires  and  rims  of  automobiles  which  come  in  contact 
with  the  face  of  the  curb,  if  it  does  not  slant  away 
from  the  pavement.  The  rounded  gutter  line  provides 
a  more  sanitary  pavement,  for  the  reason  that  dust  and 
dirt  do  not  accumulate  and  are  easily  removed. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  design  of  streets  must  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  accommodating  traffic, 
rather  than  making  traffic  accommodate  itself  to  thir 
street.  Wider  streets,  easier  turns,  and  battered  curbs 
are  three  most  important  points  to  be  considered  in  the 
whole  problem  of  street  lay-out. — Concrete  Highway 
Magasine. 


The  community  which  would  cavil  at 
paying  a  public  servant  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year  pays  uncomplainingly  per- 
haps ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  president 
of  the  local  bank  and  beholds  with  equan- 
imity the  gathering-in  of  the  unearned  in- 
crement on  a  township  of  land  by  a  prom- 
inent citizen,  amoimting  to  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually. — Arland  D. 
Weeks,    in  The  Psychology  of  Citizenship. 


I  AM  A  FOUR-MINUTE  MAN 


I  am  a  Four-Minute  Man. 

I  am,  the  Mouth-Piece  of  Democracy. 

I  make  men  THINK. 


THE  SPOKEN  WORD 

The  Blind  do  not  read — the  Ignorant  cannot  read^ 
the  Dullard  will  not  read— but  ALL  MEN  must 
HEARKEN  to  my  message. 

My  appeal  is  uniTersal--elemental — primitiTe. 

I  was  a  Roving  Shepherd.  I  came  back  to  my  tribe 
and  told  of  a  Far  Country,  green  with  pastures.  My 
message  reached  Abraham.  He  led  his  tribe  forth 
and  founded  a  great  peole^IsraeL 

Again,  I  was  a  Nomad  Slave.  I  returned  to  my  ■ 
people,  groaning  under  the  fetters  of  Pharaoh  and 
told  of  a  beautiful  land  beyond  the  desert.  My  tid- 
ings came  to  the  ears  of  Moses  and  be  led  his  Chosen 
People  to  the  Promised  Land. 

Again,  I  was  a  Wandering  Monk,  To  the  High  and 
Low,  I  brought  the  tale  of  the  Holy  Land,  Buffering 
under  Moslem  oppression.  My  appeal  inspired  the 
Great  Crusade. 

Again,  I  was  a  Wayfaring  Mariner,  spreading 
strange  rumors  of  unknown  lands,  beyond  the  seaa. 
Columbus  heard  my  message— set  sail  and  discovered 
a  New  Worid. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  destinies  of  Humanity  have  been 
swayed  and  directed  by  the  SPOKEN  WORD. 

To-day  my  appeal  is  more  compelling — more  po- 
tent— >more  universal  than  ever. 

I  am  a  Stoker  for  the  Great  Melting  Pot.  In  four 
minutes  I  breathe  the  f!ame  of  true  American  Pa- 
triotism to  people  of  all  kinds  and  creeds. 

I  am  a  Soldier.  I  fight  German  propaganda,  in- 
trigue, falsehoods,  treachery. 

I  am  a  Teacher.  I  set  forth  in  940  seconds,  lessons 
in  loyalty,  duty,  thrift,  conservatism,  co-operation. 

I  am  a  Clarion,  I  sound  the  call  for  men  to  serve 
their  country.  I  summon  help  for  the  Y,  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Red  Cross. 

I  am  a  Salesman.  I  sell  Liberty  Bonds  and  Thrift 
Stamps. 

I  am  a  Preacher.  Using  the  text  that  all  men  are 
equal,  I  invoke  Loyalty,  Patriotism,  Devotion. 

I  am  a  Doctor.  I  give,  four-minute  treatments  for 
disloyalty,  un-Americanism,  selfishness,  laziness.  I 
eradicate  apathy  and  tistlessness  and  instill  "pep"  and 
enthusiasm. 

I  am  a  Lawyer.  Before  a  jury  of  all  races  and 
creeds,  I  indict  old  world  standards  of  caste,  class 
distinction,  privileges  and  false  pride. 

I  am  an  Efficiency  Engineer.  I  plead  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  waste  and  carelessness  and  the  practice  of 
economy  and  conservation. 

I  am  an  Optimist.  I  have  faith  in  the  triumph  of 
Truth  and  Right  over  Might  and  Brute  Force. 

I  am  a  Prophet.  I  predict  the  doom  of  Despotism 
and  Autocracy  and  the  triumph  of  Liberty  and  De- 
mocracy.' 

I  am  a  Lover.  I  love  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  love 
to  think  that  this  nation  under  God  is  having  a  new 
Birth  of  Freedom  and  that  the  Government  of  the 


I  am  the  Mouth-Piece  of  Democracy. 

I  make  men  THINK. 

I  am  a  Four-Minute  Han. 

— The  Gold-Medal  speech  of 

Fred  A.  Worth,  of  Chicago. 
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Mayor  Hoan,  of  Milwaukee,  has  appointed  a  H (.using 
Cominission. 

Jerusalem  has  been  freed  from  the  mosquito  pest,  it  is 
announced  by  the  Zionist  Organization,  through  the  efforts 
of  an  American  sanitarian,  Ixtuis  Cantor,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Zionist  medical  unit  which  is  now.  operating 
in  Palestine.  The  city  is  now  practically  rid  of  these  carriers 
of  typhoid  and  malaria.  During  Mr.  Cantor's  campaign  350 
cisterns  were  petrolized  and  put  in  sanitary  condition. 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  in  Chicago 
in  191?  totalled  234,132,030,000  gallons,  or  an  average  of 
245  gallons  per  capita  per  day. 

The  English  Municipal  Joutnal  records  a  proposal,  placed 
before  the  municipal  authorities  of  Sheffield,  that,  by  way  of 
improving  the  city's  transport  facilities,  municipal  aerodromes 
may  become  a  necessity  for  assisting  city  merchants  in  the 
transportation  of  their  goods. 

Total  earnings  of  the  San  Francisco  municipal  railways 
since  the  commencement  of  operations,  on  December  28,  1912, 
up  to  April  30  of  this  year,  amounted  to  $8,017,018.23,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  issued  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  total  disbursements  have  amounted  to  $7,8^,910.03, 
leaving  a  free  cash  balance  of  $280,108.20.  In  addition  to  this 
cash  balance  there  is  on  hand  in  the  depreciation  fund  the 
sum  of  $863.87959- 

The  Denver  City  coal  department  has  made  an  important 
change  in  its  free  delivery  lone  that  will  save  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  domestic  consumers.  The  free  zone  has  been  ex- 
tended on  the  west  from  Federal  Boulevard  to  Lowell  Boule- 
vard, and  on  the  east  from  Gilpin  Street  to  Colorado  Boule- 
vard. This  change  applies  to  all  territory  within  these  bound- 
aries from  the  southern  city  limits  to  the  northern. 

Not  only  does  the  change  remove  all  overhaul  charges  for 
several  thousand  consumers,  but  it  also  reduces  charges  to 
those  still  in  the  overhaul  district.  Persons  who  formerly 
paid  50  cents  overhaul  will  now  be  required  to  pay  only 
25  cents.  The  overhaul  is  25  cents  per  mile  to  those  living 
beyond  the  free  zone. 

For  several  months  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  operating  a  War  Information  Booth 
in  the  City  Hall  Court  yard.  An  attractive  pavilion, 
"manned"  by  a  paid  staff  of  intelligent  young  women,  is 
located  at  the  crossing  of  the  city's  two  principal  streams 
of  foot  traffic,  and  answers  a  large  number  of  inquiries  daily. 

In  a  large  city  there  are  so  many  recruiting  stations,  Red 
Cross  and  other  relief  offices,  employment  agencies,  and  other 


centres  of  activity,  that  the  eager  volunteer,  the  troubled 
mother,  the  war  gardener,  is  at  a  loss  where  to  go  for  in- 
formation. The  Information  Booth  acts  as  a  clearing  house 
and  directs  such  inquirers  to  the  proper  source,  or  else 
answers  the  query  directly.  Among  the  usual  topics  of  in- 
quiry are  the  following:  War  gardens,  activities  of  variotts 
war  organizations,  home  service,  food  economies,  recent  war 
legislation,  foreign  mail  regulations,  enlistment,  eroploymait, 
location  of  cantonments  and  shipyards,  housing,  casual^  lists. 


This  service  has  proved  a  great  conserver  of  both  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  and  is  universally  regarded  as  a  great  suc- 
cess.   Many  other  cities  m^t  well  consider  this    form   of 

activity. 

Omaha  is  contemplating  city  ownership  of  its  gas  plant. 
The  franchise  of  the  present  gas  company  expires  soon,  and 
a  condemnation  court  has  been  appointed  to  make  an  in- 
ventory and  appraisal  of  the  plant  Omaha's  waterworks 
system  has  been  municipally  ovmed  for  six  years,  and  the 
rates  have  been  reduced  about  60  per  cent,  with  excellent 
service.  This  has  encouraged  the  city  to  look  toward  other 
municipally  owned  undertakings. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  has  legislated  against  intoxicated  drivers 
of  street  cars,  motor  vehicles,  or  other  conveirances,  recog- 
nizing that  a  certain  percentage  of  accidents  to  pedestrians 
results  from  the  condition  of  the  driver  rather  than  that  of 
the  pedestrian.  This  ordinance,  which  is  unique  insofar  as 
known,  follows : 

Section  I.  Any  person  who, 
while  intoxicated,  shall  operate  or 
drive  any  street  car,  automobile, 
motor-driven  or  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicle upon  any  street,  alley,  or  other 
public  place  in  the  city  of  Spokane, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ; 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars 
($100),  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
city  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment 

Section  2.  An  urgency  and 
emergency  for  this  ordinance  is 
hereby  declared  to,  and  does,  exist; 
and  this  ordinance  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

The  Canton.  O.,  City  Council  has  voted  to  increase  water 
rates  20  per  cent,  effective  January  I. 
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The  'Xive  a  Little  Longer"  courses  given  in  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  schools  to  prepare  women  to  do  their  part  in  reduc- 
ing sickness  and  conserving  health  and  life,  took  on  added 
significance  because  of  entrance  into  war  service  of  large 
numbers  of  doctors  and  nurses.  The  Board  of  Education, 
in  co-operation  with  the  city  Health  Bureau,  provides  the 
instruction  and  faciUlies  for  these  courses  and  is  responsible 
for  what  is  taught,  while  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through 
its  public  health  committee,  has  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  attendance.  The  courses  consist  of  two  lessons  a  week 
for  six  weeks  and  are  open  to  women  over  18  years  of  age. 
They  are  taught  by  physician  and  trained  nurse  alternately. 
The  subjects  taught  are  Causes  of  Sickness,  First  Aid,  Diet 
for  Sick,  Care  of  Infants  and  Children,  Maternity  Care, 
Home  Care  of  Sick,  etc.  The  lessons  are  illustrated  and 
demonstrated,  and  the  class  is  given  opportunity  to  practice 
bandaging,  Arst  aid,  taking  pulse  and  temperature,  bed  mak- 
ing, etc. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of  Detroit  announces 
the  opening  of  a  school  for  street  cleaners.  This  is  the  fifth 
of  Detroit's  departments  to  adopt  definitely  the  plan  of  teach- 
ing employes  to  know  their  jobs.  The  Police  Department, 
the  Fire  Department,  the  Recreation  Commission,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  already  maintain  schools  for  instructing 
new  employes,  and  the  Fire  Department  also  conducts  drills 
regularly  to  improve  the  work  of  all  employes. 

The  Columbus,  O.,  City  Council  on  November  18  again 
declined  to  consider  a  proposition  to  grant  the  Columbus 
Railway,  Power,  and  Light  Company  the  privilege  of  charg- 
ing an  increased  rate  of  fare  as  a  temporary  measure.  The 
proposal  would  have  given  the  company  the  right,  for  a  tempo- 
rary period,  to  sell  six  tickets  for  25  cents.  The  present 
rate  is  eight  tickets  for  25  cents. 

Calgary,  Canada,  has  adopted  Proportional  Representation 
for  the  election  of  its  aldermen.  British  Columbia  has  passed 
an  Act  which  enables  its  municipalities  to  use  the  Hare  system 
of  the  single  transferable  vote.  Nelson,  New  Westminster, 
and  two  smaller  British  Columbian  municipalities  have 
adopted  the  system.  In  Vancouver  opposition  is  being  met, 
but  P.  R.  has  the  support  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  labor 
organizations. 

Mushroom  day  nurseries  in  Geveland  have  been  checked 
by  an  ordinance,  passed  by  the  city  council,  and  applying 
to  any  place  giving  care  at  one  time  to  three  or  more  children 
not  of  common  parentage.  The  ordinance  guards  against 
overcrowding  of  the  nursery,  prescribes  minimum  window 
space  and  adequate  playground  room,  requires  separate  sani- 
tary toilets  for  boys  and  girls  of  school  age,  forbids  use  of 
common  toilet  articles,  provides  for  a  prescribed  food  list, 
and  requires  all  children  to  have  a  medical  examination  before 
admission.  Administration  of  the  ordinance  is' through  in- 
spection and  issuance  of  license,  and  lies  with  the  Board 
of  Health  and  the  Day  Nursery  Association. 

Our  Allies,  the  Canadians,  have  gone  far  in  good  city 
government,  as  they  have  in  defence  of  national  freedom. 


Witness  the  following  from  the  declaration  of  principles  of 
the  Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities : 

"The  Canadian  people  shall  not  be  ruled  by  any  irre- 
sponsible monopoly. 

"They  shall  not  submit  to  methods  of  fraud  or  corruption. 

"There  must  be  no  perpetual  franchises. 

'KDur  heritage  of  natural  resources  affecting  municipalities 
must  not  be  sold,  but  leased,  if  not  publicly  operated. 

"One  generation  cannot  legislate  away  the  rights  of 
another. 

"The  life  of  the  poorest  citizen  must  be  made  worth  living, 
through  hi;  share  of  the  best  civic  conditions  and  services." 

President  Wilson  favors  the  earliest  possible  resumption 
and  extension  of  highway  construction  under  the  Federal 
Aid  Road  Act,  and  has  written  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Houston  to  that  effect.  The  Secretary  of  War  also  has 
written  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  favor  of  highway 

East  St.  Louis,  111.,  citizens  and  packing  interests  are  uniting 
in  a  three-year  program  of  extensive  social  and  municipal 
improvement.  Following  the  notorious  race  riots  of  a  year 
or  so  ago,  a  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Department 
visited  the  city,  and,  after  conferring  with  citizens,  drew  up 
a  plan,  program,  and  budget  for  the  improvement  of  local 
conditions.  The  $200,000  needed  has  been  subscribed.  A 
committee  of  fifty  has  been  formed  to  supervise  proceedings 
under  the  program,  which  has  as  its  aim  the  "complete  civic 
redemption"  of  the  city.  The  program  includes  housing, 
health,  municipal  survey,  clean-up,  city  planning,  industrial 
welfare,  neighborhood  work,  law  enforcement,  home  defence, 
gardening,  cost  of  living,  recreation,  welfare  of  labor,  racial 
problems,  charities,  safety,  parks  and  playgrounds,  transporta- 
tion, patriotism,  thrift,  administration. 

A  suggestion  was  made  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Con- 
necticut Senate  that  county  government  throughout  the  State 
should  be  abolished,  recommending  the  transfer  of  its  func- 
tions to  State  officials. 

Acting  upon  advices  from  Mayor  Hylan,  New  York,  co- 
operation counsel  William  P.  Burr  has  announced  that  a 
complete  investigation  will  be  immediately  instituted  of  the 
city's  various  traction  lines,  with  a  view  to  annulling  all 
franchises  under  which  it  may  be  found  that  the  holding 
companies  are  not  living  up  to  the  original  contracts  with 
the  city. 


(N.  J.  Sup.)  Ordinance  requiring  abutting  landowner  to 
connect  his  buildings  with  a  public  sewer,  though  he  already 
has  a  private  sewer,  is  not  an  unreasonable  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  as  public  health  may  be  maintained  by  the  pre- 
vention of  nuisances  as  well  as  by  their  abatement.— Fenton 
V.  Atlantic  City,  103  A.  695. 

The  new  New  Orleans  municipal  bakery  has  not  only  repaid 
all  the  original  investment  in  it,  meanwhile  carrying  its  own 
expenses,  but  is  now  returning  $34  a  day  profit  in  the  way 
of  saving  to  the  city,  over  and  above  all  costs  of  operation. 
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The  bakery,  which  produces  800  to  1,000  loaves  of  bread 
a  day,  supplies  all  the  municipal  institutions  and  some  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city.  While  bakeries  are  charg- 
ing 10  to  [6  cents  a  poand  for  bread  at  retail,  and  the  best 
the  city  can  buy  it  for  at  wholesale  is  8  cents  a  pound,  the 
municipal  bakery  is  producing  it  at  5  cents  a  pound,  delivered 
to  the  institations  which  it  serves. 

The  bakery  cost  the  city,  including  machinery,  freight,  and 
insullation  charges,  $3,7i<)-67-  It  saved  the  city  $180  the  first 
month. 

An  ordinance  adopted  in  Baltimore  regulating  the  produc- 
tion and  dislribution  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  the  city 
constitutes  a  valid  exercise  of  the  city's  ^ower  to  provide 
for  cleanliness  and  health.  The  ordinance  is  not  invalidated 
by  difficulties  encountered  by  milk  producers  and  distributors 
in  adapting  their  plants  to  the  ordinance  by  reason  of  war 
conditions  interfering  with  securing  necessary  labor  and  mate- 
rials. (Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  Creaghan  vs.  Baltimore, 
104  Atlantic  Reporter,  180.) 

Pre^illing  of  taxes,  required  by  Detroit's  new  charter, 
seems  to  be  Anding  favor  and  working  satisfactorily.  Collec- 
tions for  the  regular  thirty-day  period  were  36  per  cent  in 
1918,  as  compared  with  26  per  cent  in  1917  under  the  old 

Cleveland  city  officials  have  no  delusions  about  the  "non- 
essential" character  of  the  common,  wasteful  practice  of  cor 
existing  city  and  county  government,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  resolution,  passed  by  the  city  council  and  approved 
by  the  mayor : 

"Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  the  greatest  economy  be  prac- 
tised in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  by  reason  of  the 
loss  of  revenue  from  the  liquor  taxes ;  and 

"Whereas  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  could  be  saved 
for  the  city  of  Cleveland  "and  county  of  Cuyahoga  by  having 
the  city  of  Cleveland  merged  with  the  county  of  Cuyahoga: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Cleveland  and  State  of  Ohio,  that  the  Cuyahoga  County 
legislative  delegation  be  requested  to  hold  public  meetings,  to 
the  end  that  the  dty,  the  county,  the  civic  bodies  of  the  city, 
and  the  general  public  may  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
in  reference  thereto,  that  a  bill  may  be  introduced  in  the 
next  session  of  Legislature  to  this  end. 

"Adopted  November  18,  1918."  * 

Auburn.  Me.,  m  its  first  year  under  commission -manager 
government,  has  let  a  contract  for  a  comprehensive  city  plan, 
with  an  industrial  survey,  with  view  to  provide  a  guide  for 
the  growth  of  the  city  for  the  next  fifty  years. 


The  MoGraw  Central  StiHion  List  contains  a  table  which 
shows  that  3SS  per  cent  of  all  the  electric  lighting  systems 
in  the  United  States  and  its  territories  are  municipally  owned. 
Tlie  total  number  of  systems  is  5,210;  number  of  municipal 
systems,  1,851.    Of  the  5,210  systems,  3,631  give  day  service. 

The  adjacent  boroughs  of  Sewickley  and  Edgeworth,  Pa,, 
unite  in  hiring  a  manager,  who  gives  part  of  his  time  to  each 


borou^.    The  tioroughs  are  thus  able  to  get  the  services  o(       | 
a  higher-priced  man  than  either  alone  could  afford  to  pay.  1 


A  zone  system  for  the  distribution  of  milk,  ( 
delivery  service  duplication  and  bringing  about  other  econ- 
omies, will  shortly  become  effective  in  San  Francisco.  Under 
the  new  plan,  each  delivery  wagon  will  serve  a  certain  dis- 
trict, thus  avoiding  long  trips  and  the  covering  of  ground 
served  by  other  distributors.  In  zones  where  there  are  now 
from  five  to  fifteen  dealers  only  two  will  be  allowed  io  the 
future.  The  new  plan,  it  is  hoped,  will  keep  the  price  of 
milk  down  to  12  cents  a  quart. 

Citizens  of  Portland,  Ore.,  who  neglect  to  comply  wkb 
fire  prevention  ordinances  are  compelled  to  pay  for  fire  if 
partment  services. 

The  New  York  State  Highway  Department  is  ready  for      I 
the  first  fall  of  snow,  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
their  plans  for  keeping  open  the  main  trunk  highways  between      ■ 
Albany  and  Buffalo  and  Albany  and  the  New  Jersey  State      I 
line.    Snow  fences  have  been  erected  in  bad  spots,  and  motor 
and  horse-drawn  plows  will  be  utilized.    Heretofore,  the  task 
of  keeping  these  highways  open  has  always  been  a  town  func- 
tion.   This  year  the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  to  the  Slate  Department  for  snow  removal,  spedfying 
the  highways  "largely  used"  in  the  movement  of  army  motor 
truck  trains. 

The  average  red-blooded  boy  of  10  or  12  years  loots  on  1 
the  policeman  as  his  natural  enemy.  By  way  of  remedying 
this  conception,  and  helping  boys  and  girls  to  think  of  tbe 
policeman  as  a  symbol  of  the  protection  which  our  Govern- 
ment gives  to  its  citizens.  Major  Raymond  W.  Pullmin, 
Superintendent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  Force,  hu 
sent  his  bluecoats  into  the  public  schools  of  Washicgtoti,  to 
instruct  in  tirst-aid  methods,  accident  prevention,  and  muni- 
cipal regulations. 

A  committee  of  architects,  artists,  and  sculptors,  appcuntid 
by  Governor  Lowden  as  advisors  to  the  Director  of  PubDc 
Parks  and  Buildings  and  Art,  has  formulated  a  tentative  cit)' 
plan  for  Springfield,  III.  The  very  commendable  precedent  ol 
recognizing  the  architects,  artists,  and  sculptors  of  the  Stan 
was  established,  in  that  the  Governor  appointed  men  of  attain- 
ment recommended  to  him  by  the  recognized  architectural  and 
art  societies  and  other  known  organizations  of  the  Stale. 

The  Providence,  R.  I,,  Gas  Company  is  now  charging  $130 
for  gas  instead  of  $1,  under  a  30  per  cent  increase  granted 
by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  on  the  company's  petitio'i 
for  authority  to  charge  35  per  cent  more  The  increase  ii 
an  "emergency  proceeding,"  subject  to  review, 

Jersey  City  voters,  in  a  referendum  at  the  November  elec- 
tion, ai^roved  salary  increases  for  members  of  the  polic* 
and  fire  departments,  involving  a  cost  of  $300,000  a  year.  Tfw 
referendum  was  unusual,  because  the  ci^  commission  ha<^ 
granted  the  raise  eight  months  before,  under  the  law  fti- 
mitting  a  temporary  bond  issue  to  provide  money  for  incrtss- 
ing  pay  of  policemen    and    firemen   during   the  fiscal  jeaf- 
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Paterson  voters  also  approved,  7  to  i,  the  increase  of  fire- 
meo's  and  policemen's  pay.  Kearny  and  Irvington  approved 
the  same  propositions.  In  Nutley,  Rutherford,  East  Ruther- 
ford, and  Lymdhurst  police  salary  raises  were  voted. 

After  public  hearings  on  the  petitions  of  the  Washington 
Railway  &  Electric  Company  and  the  Capitol  Traction  Com- 
pany for  an  increase  of  fare  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  has  authorized  the  companies  and 
the  other  companies  operating  in  the  EKstrict  to  discontinue 
the  sale  of  six  tickets  for  25  cents,  and  to  charge  a  uniform 
5-ccnt  fare. 

'  Omaha  has  a  new  municipal  ice  plant  in  full  operation,  and 
nine  sales  stations  have  been  opened.  Ice  is  being  sold  at 
these  stations  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  and 
quantities  will  be  sold  as  small  as  16  pounds  for  five  cents. 
After  the  municipal  plant  has  been  in  operation  for  a  while 
the  management  will  undertake  to  make  wholesale  deliveries 
in  auto  trucks,  this  rate  probably  to  be  the  same  as  prevail- 
ing wholesale  prices.  The  plant,  when  in  full  running  order, 
will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  100  tons.  A  large  storage  house 
is  now  under  construction,  with  a  capacity  of  9*00  tons.  The 
ice  is  made  in  tanks,  which  are  60  feet  long,  6  feet  deep,  and 
30  feet  wide.  In  these  large  tanks  a  brine  is  circulated  in 
sluice-like  spaces  to  keep  the  brine  temperature  even.  Into 
this  brine  1,200  cans  are  lowered,  each  can  having  a  wooden 
cover.  The  freezing  process  is  caused  by  expansion  of  am- 
monia in  the  coils  and  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  brine, 
which,  in  turn,  freezes  the  water  in  the  cans.  When  the  ice 
is  ready  two  cans  are  lifted  out  by  an  electric  hoist,  which 
travels  over  to  a  truck.  As  the  cans  are  emptied  of  ice  they 
are  immediately  refilled  with  water  which  has  been  softened. 
W.  J.  Barber  is  superintendent  of  the  plant 

"Home  Rule"  cities  in  Michigan  have  the  right  to  establish 
and  operate  municipal  fuel  yards,  according  to  an  opinion 
from  the  department  of  attorney  general  Alex  J.  Groesbeck 
to  Covemor  Albert  E.  Sleeper.  The  question  was  raised  at 
Grand  Rapids,  where,  by  initiatory  petition,  an  amendment  to 


the  city  charter  is  sought  which  would  permit  the  city  to 
sell  wood,  coal,  and  other  fuel  to  the  people  at  cost.  The 
opinion  holds  that,  under  the  power  of  home-rule  cities,  they 
have  the  right,  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  to  con- 
dutc  such  a  buuness.  In  the  brief  filed  with  the  papers,  a 
Maine  court's  decision  was  given.  This  was  to  the.  effect 
that  the  Court  could  see  no  difference  from  the  law  stand- 
point between  furnishing  beat  by  deTivery  through  pipes 
underground  and  distributing  fuel  in  wagons  or  otherwise 
over  the  streets  to  the  homes  of  consumers.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  legal  department  that  such  a  business  can  be  established 
by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  legislative  body  of  a  city 
operating  under  "home  rule." 

New  York  City  has  a  municipal  grocery  store,  located  on 
the  twen^-third  floor  of  the  Municipal  Building,  Manhattan. 
The  store  was  established  by  Commissioner  Joseph  C.  Day, 
city  commissioner  of  public  maikets  and  director  of  muni- 
cipal trading,  and  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  city  em- 
ployes; but  any  inhabitant  of  New  York  may  patronize  it. 
Eggs,  "guaranteed  absolutely  fresh,"  are  sold  at  50  cents  a 
dozen,  and  coffee  at  22  cents  a  pound.  Receipts  average  f;5 
to  $100  a  day.  Commissioner  Day  is  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  a  number  of  such  stores  throughout 
Greater  New  York. 

Following  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  other  States, 
in  the  absence  of  a  precedent  laid  down  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Crawford 
County,  Pennsylvania,  lately  decided  that  a  borough  police- 
man is  not  an  "employe"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Workmen's  Compensation  Act  Hence,  defendant 
borough  is  held  not  to  be  liable  for  accidental  death  of  a 
special  policeman  who  was  fatally  injured  while  attempting 
to  push  a  stalled  automobile  from  railroad  trucks.  The  Court 
quotes  the  following  language  used  by  the  Michigan  Supreme 

"Policemen  generally  are  charged  with  the  special  duty  of 
protecting  the  lives  of  citizens  *  *  *  and  preserving  the  public 
peace.    The  preservation  of  the  public  peace  being  a  matter 


THE  ST.  LOUIS    STREET  RAILWAY 
SITUATION 

(Continued  from  page  310) 
11,000  signatures  stolen.  In  two  days'  time,  however, 
the  league  succeeded  in  obtaining  19,000  additional 
signatures — enough  to  insure  a  vote  on  the  subject 
at  the  coming  November  election.  Several  of  those 
implicated  in  the  burglary  have  been  apprehended,  and 
as  a  result  of  their  revelations  the  company's  super- 
intendent of  transportation  has  been  indicted.  A  con- 
sequent impetus  has  been  given  the  referendum  move- 
ment, imperilled  again  for  the  moment,  however,  by 
an  opinion  of  the  attorney-general's  office  that  a  muni- 
cipal issue  of  this  kind  cannot  be  voted  on  at  a  gen- 
eral State  election.  Independent  stockholders  have 
also  renewed  the  receivership  suit. 


The  whole  St.  Ix)uis  situation  points  strongly  to 
the  necessity  of  the  public  acquisition  of  public  utili- 
ties. By  such  action  an  end  will  be  put  to  the  eternal 
conflict  between  the  demands  of  the  public  for  service 
and  the  efforts  of  the  private  corporation  for  profit — 
as  Dr.  Wilcox  has  repeatedly  pointed  out — and  the 
chief  obstacle  to  satisfactory  municipal  government 
will  be  done  away  with.  The  hope  of  St.  Louis,  as  of 
all  other  large  cities  similarly  situated,  is  the  institu- 
tion of  such  constitutional  changes — particularly  in 
regard  to  indebtedness  hmitations — as  will  make  pos- 
sible the  early  acquisition  of  all  utility  properties.  The 
federal  loan  made  to  the  United  Railways  Company 
in  June  may  be  the  means  by  which  a  governmental 
control  leading  to  ownership  will  finally  be  effected. 
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of  public  concern,  it  has  therefore  been  said  that  policemen 
may  be  considered  as  public  officers.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
appointed  under  authority  given  by  the  Slate,  and  therefore 
have  generally  not  been  regarded  as  servants  or  agents,  or  as 
Otherwise  bearing  a  contractual  relation  to  (he  municipality." 

A  similar  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  the  Kansas 
Supreme  Court,  but,  based  on  special  statutory  language 
manifesting  an  intention  to  include  policemen  within  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  last-named  States  have 
-decided  that  awards  are  properly  made  in  those  jurisdictions 
in  favor  of  injured  policemen  or  their  surviving  dependents. 
(Wise  vs.  Cambridge  Springs  Borough,  lo  Municipal  Law- 
Reporter,  Pennsylvania,  i.) 


Nearly  $1,500,000  has  been  saved  to  the  residents  of  Pasi- 
dena  in  the  years  that  their  municipal  lighting  plant  has  betn 
in  operation,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  general  man- 
ager C  W.  Koiner,  filed  with  the  city  ccnnmission.  Tk 
exact  amount  saved  by  Ihe  municipal  plant  over  the  rates 
paid  before  the  city  lighting  plant  was  established,  according 
to  manager  Koiner's  report,  is  $1477,071.  The  city  plini 
made  7,64  per  cent  on  its  investment  during  1917-1918.  Tht 
receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $255,784.33,  while  last  yot 
the  receipts  were  $248,614.17.  During  the  year  $36,186  wis 
expended  in  new  construction  and  $18,328  was  paid  off  on 
the  bonded  indebtedness.  At  present  the  municipal  plant  ba; 
10,340  patrons,  an  increase  of  nearly  1,000  over  last  year. 


Politics  vs.  Patriotism 


"Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning.  While  local 
authorities  and  politicians  quarrel  over  petty  spoils, 
our  boys  have  died  on  the  plains  of  France  in  the 
name  of  democracy.  Urgent  problems  both  for  today 
and  for  the  future,  are  upon  us.  The  daily  press  deals 
more  or  less  adequately  with  the  needs  of  the  moment, 
but  there  has  been  almost  nothing  said  about  the  local 
problems  of  the  reconstruction  period, 

"When  our  boys  come  marching  home  they  will  be 
in  need  of  jobs,  and  lots  of  them,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them.  Who  will  give  them  work?  What 
will  happen  when  the  munition  factories  and  other 
war  industries  close  down?  Some  people  think  we'll 
muddle  through  somehow.  Some  of  them  even  deny 
the  existence  of  any  problem.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
after  every  war  the  problem  of  reconstruction  has  been 
a  difficult  one.  A  few  generations  ago,  thousands  of 
veterans  of  European  wars  were  hung  as  vagrants. 
More  recently  other  veterans  have  sold  shoe-strings 
or  begged  on  the  street  corners.  After  the  Civil  War 
we  had  free  land  in  the  West  to  give  to  the  soldiers 
but  that  has  now  gone.  If  we  are  not  to  face  a  dis- 
astrous crisis  we  must  make  thorough  preparations  in 
advance. 

"The  duty  of  the  cities  of  America  is  to  plan  now 
comprehensive  municipal  programs  of  public  works  to 
bridge  over  the  critical  period  of  readjustment.  The 
city  planners  should  prepare  definite  projects,  and 
determine  exactly  the  amounts  of  labor,  material  and 
money  that  would  be  needed  in  each  case.  Bonds 
should  be  issued  for  this  post-war  work.  Orders 
and  contracts  should  be  prepared  to  a  point  where 
orders  can  be  wired  to  the  manufacturers  for  pipe, 


cement,  brick,  structural  steel,  etc.,  on  a  few  days 
notice. 

"A  complete  survey  should  be  made  of  all  the  loal 
war  industries,  the  suspended  or  curtailed  industrits 
that  will  renew  operation  at  the  end  of  the  war,  givioK 
the  number  of  workers  that  will  be  aflfected.  New  wwfc 
must  be  planned,  industrial  housing,  parkways,  streeu, 
extensions  to  the  water  works,  sewers,  transportation 
system,  wharves,  grade  separations. 

"Other  cities  realize  the  need.  The  Chicj^  Tribone 
urges  the  provision  of  a  committee  of  reconstructioii 
for  that  city.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  already  p^^ 
pared  a  $60,000,000  bond  program  for  roads  to  be  built 
after  the  war.  Toledo  has  a  reconstruction  program 
well  under  way.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  made  steps  in 
this  direction.  The  National  Municipal  League  has 
appointed  a  committee  on  reconstruction. 

"In  the  larger  national  field,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Lane  is  working  out  a  huge  scheme  of  land 
reclamation  for  the  use  of  returned  soldiers.  Tbt 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  an  Advisory  Conmui- 
sion  appointed  by  President  Wilson  have  begun  an 
intensive  and  extensive  study  of  the  problems  of  post- 
war reconstruction.  All  of  the  European  countries  and 
Canada  have  reconstruction  commissions  at  work  on 
elaborate  prt^ams, 

"The  problem  is  real,  vital  and  urgent.  It  must  and 
shall  be  solved.  This  is  no  time  for  politics,  nor  fo' 
neglect.  In  times  of  crisis,  politics  is  adjourned,  as 
President  Wilson  says.  Politics  is  the  exact  oppositt 
of  patriotism.  Will  City  Hall  meet  the  emergency,  or 
will  it  go  by  default?" — Citisens'  Business. 
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AJflrti-  IS  "WJUR  CHAMBER 


.  .  .^i^-^MILITANT  ? 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  wired  a  New  Jersey  Chamber: 

"Commercial  organizations  would  greatly  assist  the 
Government  in  its  work  of  organizing  the  country  for 
self-defense  if  there  were  a  militant  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  every  city  of  the  Union.  Efforts  to  organize 
such  a  vigorous  and  representative  commercial  body  is 
a  patriotic  effort  which  all  good  citizens  should  aid." 

Does  your  commercial  body  measure  up  to  its  great  possibilities  as 
a  militant  organization  in  helping  to  win  the  war  and  in  planning  for  the 
reconstruction  period  ?  —  These  are  the 

TESTS: 

1.  Income  adequate  to  perform  the  added  duties  that  the  govern- 
mental agencies  are  demanding  of  every  community. 

2.  Membership  so  broadly  representative  as  to  command  the 
service  of  any  needed  individual. 

3.  Participation  in  its  activities  by  every  member. 

4.  Efficient  organization  and  proper  machinery. 

5.  Confidence  of  the  community  at  large. 

6.  Spirit  of  ser^'ice. 

The  American  City  Bureau  is  helping  two  hundred  communities  to 
meet  these  tests.     That  service  will  do  the  same  for  yours. 

WHOSE  BUSINESS  IS  IT  ? 

Yours — if  you  realize,  as  others  may  not,  the  need  of  a  bigger, 
stronger  and  more  militant  organization  in  your  community. 

Write  to-daj'  tor  full  particulars 

THE  AMERICAN   CITY  BUREAU 

with  which  ii  merged 

TOWN    DEVELOPMENT    COMPANY 

Tnlme  Biildhi;  New  lork  Cit; 
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LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICE 

Special  Announcement  to  Member 
Municipalities 

During  the  coming  Legislative  Session,  the  New  Jersey  State  League 
of  Municipalities  will 

1.  Furnish  to  each  member  municipality  immediate  notice  of 

each  bill  of  municipal  interest  as  introduced. 

2.  Handle  and  clear  requests  for  information  on  bills  and  their 

progress. 

3.  Advise  member  municipalities  of  important  bearings. 

4.  Represent  member  municipalities  at  hearings,  when  desired. 

5.  Handle  and  clear  requests  for  action  on  bills  and  proposed 

bills. 

Service  Limited  to  Members 


Address 

Bureau  of  Information 

N.  J.  State  League  of  Municipalities 

University  Library,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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